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IF  IT  BE  POSSIBLE,  AS  MUCH  AS  IN  YOU   LIES,  STUDY  TO 
LIVE  AT  PEACE  WITH  ALL  MEN. 


WAR!! 


O  men  t  wliat  are  ye,  and  our  best  detisna, 
That  we  muet  work  by  orime  to  puniah  crime, 
And  alay,  aa  if  death  had  bat  thia  one  gate^* 

hrnos. 


IIIUJU  COST  OI*  'WAB.— '  Qirt  me  the  money  that  bM  been  epeat  to  weir,  end  I  will  pwrchew 
X  of  land  upon  the  globe ;  I  will  ciotbe  erery  man,  woman,  and  child  in  an  attire  of  whlon  ktnfa  and  qoera 
would  be  pstrad ;  I  wiU  boild  a  ecboolhooee  on  erery  biUaideand  in  erery  TalleY  orer  the  wbdle  earth :  I  wS 
bnlld  an  academy  In  efvwy  town,  and  endow  It ;  a  oolkge  in  ereiry  State,  and  will  fill  it  with  able  proftMor*; 
I  will  crown  erery  hill  with  a  pbwe  of  wonhlp  oonererated  to  the  promolgatfon  of  the  goepel  of  peace ;  I  viD 
rapport  in  every  polpit  an  able  teacher  of  rifrhteone nem,  eo  that  on  erery  Sabbath  morning  the  ebime  on  ooe  bill 
■hould  anawer  the  chime  on  another  round  the  earth'e  wide  ciremnforenoe,  and  the  rcdoe  of  praytr  and  the  Boot 
of  praiee  ahoold  aeoend,  like  a  nniTeraal  holooaoatt  to  hearen/^BiOHABD. 

'WHAT  IS  MORE  TERRIBLE  THAN  WAR? 

Ontraged  Katnre.  She  ia  never  tired  el  killing,  tin  the  baa  tanght  man  the  terrible  leewn  be  la  no  elow  to  )mn~ 
that  nature  ie  only  oonqaered  by  obeying  her.  .  .  .  Katare  ia  fierce  when  the  ia  offraded,  as  she  ia  bonnteoiu  ud 
kind  when  ahe  ia  obeyed.  Ah,  wonld  to  €kNl  that  eome  man  had  the  pictorial  eloqaenoe  to  pot  before  the  mAhm 
of  Bngland  the  maee  of  preventable  tnlTeting  which  ezisre  In  England  year  after  year.*— Kikoslt.  How  modi 
longer  mnat  the  canaea  of  thle  atartling  array  of  preventable  deathe  ocntinne  nacbeeked  7 


nkad  :PafnpM€t  enHiUd  *J>UTT'  (on  PreireNflon  of  JHaomwe  fry  Nmtnn^l  . 
•^  „  >  wUh  omeh  BotUe  of  Mw^9  *  VegetabU  Moto,* 


Womng),  $i9en 


AT  son: 


Sottielioia  Ood* 

OAB — My  VAde  M«|OiUD. 

A  aXNXBAIi  OFPICIOLi  writing  from 
J-^  AMJot,  on  Jan.  S,  1886,  eaya :  *  Bieaelnga  on  yoor 
•«KtUlT  BALTl'*  I  tmst  it  is  not  profane  to  lay  eo, 
bat  in  common  parlance  I  swear  by  it  Here  stands 
the  cherished* bottle  on  the  ohimney-pieoe  of  my 
eanctom,  my  little  idol,  at  home  my  boosehold  god, 
abroad  my  vcmIc  DMoim.  Think  not  this  the  rhapaody 
of  a  hypoclxmdrlae :  no,  it  is  only  the  ontponring  of 
a  grateful  heart.  The  fact  is  I  am,  in  common,  I 
dareeay,  with  nomerotis  old  fellows  of  my  age  (67), 
now  and  then  troubled  with  a  tiresome  liver.  No 
sooner,  however,  do  I  nee  your  cheery  remedy,  than 
exit  Fnin— "Blchard  is  himself  again.'*^  So  highly  do 
I  value  your  ccmpoeition  that,  when  taking  it,  I 
gmdge  even  the  little  sediment  thot  will  always  remain 
at  the  bottom  of  the  i^ase.  I  give,  therefore,  the  fol- 
lowing advice  to  thoee  wise  persons  who  have  learnt 
to  appreciate  its  inestimable  beneflta : — 

'  When  BNO'S  SALT  betlmesyyoa  take, 
Ko  waste  of  this  dixfar  make. 
But  drain  the  dregs,  and  lick  the  cap 
Of  this  the  perfect  pick-me-up.' 

ISISVEBS,  BIiOOD  POISONS,  fto.— 
•V  *Bgtft.— Cairo.— Since  my  arrival  in  Egypt  in 
August  last,  I  have  on  thrra  separate  oooBsious  been 
attached  by  fever,  from  which  on  the  first  occasion  I  lay 
in  hospital  for  six  weeks.  The  last  two  attacks  have 
been,  however,  completely  repulsed  in  a  remarkably 
short  space  of  time  by  the  use  of  your  valuable  '*  FBUIT 
SALT,"  to  which  I  owe  my  present  health  at  the  very 
least,  if  not  my  life  iteelf.  Heartfelt  gratitude  for  my 
restoration  and  preservation  Impels  me  to  add  my  testi- 
mony to  the  already  overwhelming  store  of  the  same, 
and  In  so  doing  I  feel  that  I  am  but  obeying  the  dictates 
of  duty.— Believe  me  to  be.  Sir.  gratefully  yours, 

'  A  €k>RPOBiX,  19th  Hussars.— Hay  26, 1888. 
*Mr.  J.  0.  Bno.' 

f^AJJTlO'N,— famine  each  Bottle,  and  see  the 
\J  Capsule  U  marked  ENO'S  •FRUIT  SALT.* 
Without,  it  pou  hnve  been  imposed  on  hjf  wonhleu  imita- 
Uons.    Sold  bp  all  Chemists. 


THE  RULINB  TASTE. 

<ir|ZPllRIBB'TIADO€rETI    Whenlfteb 
J^    queer,  I   ►tr-ps  my   beer,  and  takes  EXO'S 
**y]IOBTABLE  MOTO."'— JiWn. 

ENO*8  «V3iaBTABI.S  MOTO.'  a 
Stomach  or  Liver  Fin.)— This  is  as  simple  Md 
natural  in  its  action  as  tmnato,  yet  as  superior  to 
mineral  or  vegetable  mercury  (Podofrtiylliu)  ss  vuehtt 
and  glyoerine  are  to  the  ordinary  gieasj  oompoDi>d«. 
It  is  a  pare  vegetable  extract,  simple^  natural,  aol 
certain  hepatic  (Uver)  stimulant,  or  ns  a  IsxatiTe, 
stomachic,  blood,  brain,  nerve^  Ule,  or  liver  tonic.  U 
will  be  found  everything  you  could  wish  for,  cmt^r^ 
and  sustaining  a  natural  aeicion  of  the  atomsch,  bovtis  < 
and  biliary  secretkms»  && 

BIIiIOXXS  ATTACKS.— A  Gentleman  writer:' 
^December  tlth,  1887.— After  twelre  roontb.Vex. 
perienoe  of  the  value  of  the  •*VBOBTABLE  MOTi." 
I  unhesitatingly  recommend  their  use  in  preferenc« 
to  any  other  medicine,  more  paitlcnlarly  in  bilious 
attacks ;  their  sction  Is  so  gentle  and  yet  to  effectire 
that  nothing  equals  them  in  my  opinion. 

THEY  HAVE  NEVER  FAILED  TO  GIVE 

THE  WISHED  FOR  RELIEF. 

I  take  them  at  any  hour,  and  fluently  in  conioDCtios 
with  a  smaU  glass  of  ENO'S  **  FRUIT  SALT." 

» Yours  gratefully,— Onk  who  Kxowh.' 

TTTTEST   IHDIES.-*  To  Mr.  J.  C.  Exo.-?l?«« 
W     tend  further  supply  of  your  **  Vegetable  Moto 
to  the  value  of  P.  0.  enclosed  (eight  shillings) ;  the  lir  i 
small  parcel  came  fully  up  to  what  is  written  of  thcta. 
'St  Kitts,  West  Indies,  11th  October,  1887.' 

ENO'S    'VEGETABLE     MOTO/ 

Of  all  Chemists,  price  Is,  l\d. ;  post  free,  It.  Id. 


IMPORTANT  TO  ALL.— They  ought  to  be  kept  in  every  house,  and  ever/ 
travelling  trunk,  in  readiness  for  any  emergency. 

PREPARED  OET  AT  ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LOHDOH,  S.E. 
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By  the  Author  op  *John  Herring,'  *Mehalau,'  &c. 
CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

THE   PIPE   OF  PEACE. 

BARBARA  went  to  her  room.  She  ran  up  the  stairs:  her 
stateliness  was  gone  when  she  was  out  of  sight.  She  bolted 
her  door,  threw  herself  on  her  knees  beside  her  bed,  and  buried 
her  face  in  the  counterpane. 

^ I  am  so  happy!'  she  said;  but  her  happiness  can  hardly 
have  been  complete,  for  the  bed  vibrated  under  her  weight — 
shook  so  much  that  it  shook  down  a  bunch  of  crimson  carnations 
she  had  stuck  under  a  sacred  picture  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  and 
the  red  flowers  fell  about  her  dark  hair,  and  strewed  themselves 
on  the  counterpane  round  her  head.  She  did  not  see  them.  She 
did  not  feel  them. 

If  she  had  been  really  and  thoroughly  happy  when  at  last  she 
rose  from  her  knees,  her  cheeks  would  not  have  shone  with  tears, 
nor  would  her  handkerchief  have  been  so  wet  that  she  hung  it  out 
of  her  window  to  dry  it,  and  took  another  from  her  drawer. 

Then  she  went  to  her  glass  and  brushed  her  hair,  which  was 
somewhat  ruffled,  and  she  dipped  her  face  in  the  basin. 

After  that  she  was  more  herself.  She  unlocked  her  desk  and 
from  it  took  a  small  box  tied  round  with  red  ribbon.  Within  this 
box  was  a  shagreen  case,  and  in  this  case  a  handsome  rosewood 
pipe,  mounted  in  silver. 
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2  EVE 

This  pipe  had  belonged  to  her  uncle,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
little  items  that  had  come  to  her.  Indeed,  in  the  division  of 
family  relics,  she  had  chosen  this.  Her  cousins  had  teased  her, 
and  asked  whether  it  was  intended  for  her  future  husband.  She 
had  made  no  other  reply  than  that  she  fancied  it,  and  so  she  had 
kept  it.  When  she  selected  it,  she  had  thought  of  Jasper,  He 
smoked  occasionally.  Possibly,  she  thopght  she  might  some  day 
give  it  him,  when  he  had  proved  himself  to  be  truly  repentant. 

Now  he  was  clear  from  all  guilt,  she  must  make  him  the 
present — a  token  of  complete  reconciliation.  She  dusted  the 
pretty  bowl  with  her  clean  pocket-handkerchief,  and  looked  for 
the  lion  and  head  to  make  sure  that  the  mounting  was  real  silver. 
Then  she  took  another  look  at  herself  in  the  glass,  and  came 
downstairs,  carrying  the  calumet  of  peace  enclosed  in  its  case. 

She  found  Jasper  sitting  with  Eve  on  the  bench  where  she 
had  left  them.  They  at  once  made  way  for  her.  He  rose,  and 
refused  to  sit  till  she  had  taken  his  place. 

*  Mr.  Jasper,'  she  said,  and  she  had  regained  entire  self- 
command,  *  this  is  a  proud  and  happy  day  for  all  of  us — for  you, 
for  Eve,  and  for  me.  I  have  been  revolving  in  my  mind  how  to 
mark  it>  and  what  memorial  of  it  to  give  to  you  as  a  pledge  of 
peace  established,  misunderstandings  done  away.  I  have  been 
turning  over  my  desk  as  well  as  my  mincj,  and  have  found  what 
is  suitable.  My  uncle  won  this  at  a  shooting- match.  He  was  a 
first-rate  shot.' 

*  And  the  prize,'  said  Jasper,  *  has  fallen  into  hands  that  make 
very  bad  shots.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?  Oh ! '  Barbara  laughed  and  coloured. 
*  You  led  me  into  that  mistake  about  yourself.' 

*  This  is  the  bad  shot  I  mean,'  said  Jasper:  *  you  have  brought 
Miss  Eve  here  to  me,  and  neither  does  Eve  want  me,  nor  do  I 
her; 

Barbara  opened  her  eyes  very  wide.  *  Have  you  quarrelled?' 
she  inquired,  turning  to  see  the  faces  of  Jasper  and  her  sister. 
Both  were  smiling  with  a  malicious  humour. 

*  Not  at  all.    We  are  excellent  friends.' 

*  You  do  not  love  Eve  ? ' 

*  1  like  Eve,  I  love  some  one  else,' 

The  colour  rushed  into  Barbara's  face,  and  then  as  suddenly 
deserted  it.  What  did  he  mean  ?  A  sensation  of  vast  happiness 
overspread  her,  and  then  ebbed  away.  Perhaps  he  loved  some  one 
at  Buckfastleigh.     She,  plain,  downright  Barbara— what  was  she 
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for  such  a  man  as  Jasper  had  approved  himself?  She  quickly 
recovered  herself,  and  said,  ^  We  were  talking  about  the  pipe.' 

'  Quite  so,'  answered  Jasper.  ^  Let  us  return  to  the  pipe. 
You  give  it  me — ^your  uncle's  prize  pipe  ? ' 

'  Yes,  heartily.  I  have  kept  it  in  my  desk  unused,  as  it  has 
been  preserved  since  my  uncle's  death ;  but  you  must  use  it ;  and 
I  hope  the  tobacco. will  taste  nice  through  it.' 

*  Miss  Jordan,'  said  Jasper, '  you  have  shown  me  such  high 
honour,  that  I  feel  bound  to  honour  the  gift  in  a  special  manner. 
I  can  only  worthily  do  so  by  promising  to  smoke  out  of  no  other 
pipe  so  long  as  this  remains  entire,  and  should  an  accident  befall 
it,  to  smoke  out  of  no  other  not  replaced  by  your  kind  self.' 

Eve  clapped  her  hands. 

<  A  rash  promise,'  said  Barbara.  <  You  are  at  liberty  to  recal 
it.  If  I  were  to  die,  and  the  pipe  were  broken,  you  would  be 
bound  to  abjure  smoking.' 

*  If  you  were  to  die,  dear  Miss  Jordan,  I  should  bury  the  pipe 
in  your  grave,  and  something  far  more  precious  than  that.' 

*What?' 

*Can  you  ask?'  He  looked  her  in  the  eyes,  and  again  her 
colour  came,  deep  as  the  carnations  that  had  strewed  her  head. 

*  There,  there ! '  he  said,  *  we  will  not  talk  of  graves,  and 
broken  pipes,  and  buried  hearts  ;  we  will  get  the  pipe  to  work  at 
once,  if  the  ladies  do  not  object.' 

*  I  will  run  for  the  tinder-box,'  said  Eve,  eagerly. 

*  I  have  my  amadou  and  steel  with  me,  and  tobacco,'  Jasper 
observed ;  *  and  mind.  Miss  Barbara  is  to  consecrate  the  pipe  for 
ever  by  drawing  out  of  it  the  first  whiff  of  smoke.' 

Barbara  laughed.  She  would  do  that.  Her  heart  was  won- 
derfully light,  and  clear  of  clouds  as  that  sweet  still  evening  sky. 

The  pipe  was  loaded ;  Eve  ran  off  to  the  kitchen  to  fetch  a 
stick  out  of  the  fire  with  glowing  end,  because,  she  said,  *  she  did 
not  like  the  smell  of  the  burning  amadou.' 

Jasper  handed  the  pipe  to  Barbara,  who,  with  an  effort  to  be 
demure,  took  it. 

*  Are  you  ready  ? '  asked  Jasper,  who  was  whirling  the  stick, 
making  a  fiery  ring  in  the  air. 

Barbara  had  put  the  pipe  between  her  lips,  precisely  in  the 
middle  of  her  mouth. 

*  No,  that  will  not  do,'  said  the  young  man ;  *  put  the  pipe  in 
the  side  of  your  mouth.  Where  it  is  now  I  cannot  light  it  with- 
out burning  the  tip  of  your  nose.' 

n2 
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Barbara  put  her  little  finger  into  the  bowl  to  assure  herself 
that  it  was  full.  Eve  was  on  her  knees  at  her  sister's  feet,  her 
elbows  on  her  lap,  looking  up  amused  and  delighted.  Barbara 
kept  her  neck  and  back  erect,  and  her  chin  high  in  the  air.  A 
smile  was  on  her  face,  but  no  tremor  in  her  lip.  Eve  burst  into 
a  fit  of  laughter.  *  Oh,  Bab,  you  look  so  unspeakably  droll !  * 
But  Barbara  did  not  laugh  and  let  go  the  pipe.  Her  hands  were 
down  on  the  bench,  one  on  each  side  of  her.  She  might  have 
been  sitting  in  a  dentist's  chair  to  have  a  tooth  drawn.  She  was 
a  little  afraid  of  the  consequences ;  nevertheless,  she  had  under- 
taken to  smoke,  and  smoke  she  would — one  whifi^,  no  more. 

*  Ready  ? '  asked  Jasper. 

She  could  not  answer,  because  her  lips  grasped  the  pipe  with 
all  the  muscular  force  of  which  they  were  capable.  She  replied 
by  gravely  and  slowly  bowing  her  head. 

'  This  is  our  calumet  of  peace,  is  it  not.  Miss  Jordan  ?  A 
lasting  peace  never  to  be  broken — ^never  ? ' 

She  replied  again  only  by  a  serious  bow,  head  and  pipe  going 
down  and  coming  up  again. 

*  Heady?'  Jasper  brought  the  red-hot  coal  in  contact  with 
the  tobacco  in  the  bowl.  The  glow  kindled  Barbara's  face.  She 
drew  a  long,  a  conscientiously  long,  breath.  Then  her  brows 
went  up  in  query. 

*  Is  it  alight  ? '  asked  Eve,  interpreting  the  question. 

*  Wait  a  moment- ^Yes,'  answered  Jasper. 

Then  a  long  spiral  of  white  smoke,  like  a  jet  of  steam  from  a 
kettle  that  is  boiling,  issued  from  Barbara's  lips,  and  rose  in  a 
perfect  white  ring.     Her  eyes  followed  the  ring. 

At  that  moment — bang !  and  again — bang ! — the  discharge  of 
firearms. 

The  pipe  fell  into  her  lap. 

*  What  is  that?'  asked  Eve,  springing  to  her  feet.  They  all 
hurried  out  of  the  garden,  and  stood  in  front  of  the  house,  looking 
up  and  down  the  lane. 

*  Stay  here  and  I  will  see,'  said  Jasper.  *  There  may  be 
poachers  near.' 

*  In  pity  do  not  leave  us,  or  I  shall  die  of  fear,'  cried  Eve. 
The  darkness  had  deepened.    A  few  stars  were  visible.   Voices 

were  audible,  and  the  tread  of  men  in  the  lane.  Then  human 
figures  were  visible.  It  was  too  dark  at  first  to  distinguish  who 
they  were,  and  the  suspense  was  great. 

As,  however,  they  drew  nearer,  Jasper  and  the  girls  saw  that 
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tbe  party   consisted  of  Joseph,  the  warder,  and  a  couple  of 
constables,  leading  a  prisoner. 

*  We  have  got  him,'  said  Joseph  Woodman ;  *  the  right  man 
at  last.' 

*  Whom  have  you  got?*  asked  Barbara. 

*  Whom ! — why,  the  escaped  felon,  Martin  Babb.' 
A  cry.     Eve  had  fainted. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

TAKEN  ! 


We  mast  go  back  in  time,  something  like  an  hour  and  a  half  or 
two  hours,  and  follow  the  police  and  warders  after  they  left 
Morwell,  to  understand  how  it  happened  that  Martin  fell  into 
their  hands.  They  had  retired  sulky  and  grumbling.  They  had 
been  brought  a  long  way,  the  two  warders  a  very  long  way,  for 
nothing.  When  they  reached  the  down,  one  of  the  warders 
observed  that  he  was  darned  if  he  had  not  turned  his  ankle  on 
the  rough  stones  of  the  lane.  The  other  said  he  reckoned  they 
had  been  shabbily  treated,  and  it  was  not  his  ankle  but  his 
stomach  had  been  turned  by  a  glass  of  cider  sent  down  into 
emptiness.  Some  cold  beef  and  bread  was  what  he  wanted. 
Whereat  he  was  snapped  at  by  the  other,  who  advised  him  to  kill 
one  of  the  bullocks  on  the  moor  and  make  his  meal  on  that. 

*  Hearken,'  said  Joseph ;  *  brothers,  an  idea  has  struck  me. 
We  have  not  captured  the  man,  and  so  we  shan't  have  the 
reward.' 

*  Has  it  taken  you  half  an  hour  to  discover  that  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  answered  Joseph,  simply.  *  Thinking  and  digesting  are 
much  the  same.  I  ain't  a  caterpillar  that  can  eat  and  digest  at 
once.' 

*  I  wish  I'd  had  another  glass  of  cider,'  said  one  of  the 
constables ;  ^  but  these  folk  seemed  in  a  mighty  haste  to  get  rid 
of  us.' 

*  There  is  the  "  Hare  and  Hounds"  at  Goatadon,'  said  Joseph. 
*That  is   a  long  bit  out  of   the  road,'  remonstrated  the 

constable. 

*  What  is  time  to  us  police!'  answered  Joseph.  *It  is  made 
to  be  killed  like  a  flea.' 

^  And  hops  away  as  fast/  said  another. 
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*  Let  us  go  back  to  Tavistock,'  said  a  warder. 

*  Oh,  if  you  wish  it,'  answered  Joseph ;  *  only  it  do  seem  a 
cruel  pity.' 

^Whatisapity?' 

*Why,  that  you  should  ha'  come  so  far  and  not  seen  the 
greatest  wonder  of  the  world.' 
<  What  may  that  be?' 

*  The  fat  woman,'  answered  Joseph  Woodman.  *  The  landlady 
of  the  "  Hare  and  Hounds."  You  might  as  well  go  to  Egypt  and 
not  see  the  Pyramids,  or  to  Borne  and  not  see  the  Pope,  or  to 
London  and  not  see  the  Tower.' 

*  I  don't  make  any  account  of  fat  women,'  said  the  warder  who 
had  turned  his  ankle. 

*  But  this,'  argued  Joseph,  *  is  a  regular  marvel.  She's  the 
fattest  woman  out  of  a  caravan — I  believe  the  fattest  in  England ; 
I  dare  say  the  very  fattest  in  the  known  world.  What  there  be  in 
the  stars  I  can't  say.' 

*  Now,'  said  the  warder  who  had  turned  his  stomach,  *  what  do 
yov,  call  fat  ?'     He  was  in  a  captious  mood. 

*  What  do  I  call  fat?'  repeated  Joseph;  *  why,  that  woman. 
Brother,  if  you  and  I  were  to  stretch  our  arms  at  the  farthest, 
taking  hold  of  each  other  with  one  hand,  we  couldn't  compass  her 
and  take  hold  with  the  other.' 

*  I  don't  believe  it,*  said  the  warder,  emphatically. 

*  'Taint  possible  a  mortal  could  be  so  big,'  said  the  other 
warder. 

*  I  swear  it,'  said  Joseph,  with  great  earnestness. 

*  There  is  never  a  woman  in  the  world,'  said  the  warder  with 
the  bad  ankle,  *  whose  waist  I  couldn't  encircle,  and  I've  tried 
lots.' 

*  But  I  tell  you  this  woman  is  out  of  the  common  altogether.' 
*Have  you   ever  tried?'   sneered  the  warder  with  the  bad 

stomach. 

*  No,  but  I've  measured  her  with  my  eye.' 

*The  eye  is  easy  deceived  as  to  distances  and  dimensions. 
Why,  Lord  bless  you !  I've  seen  in  a  fog  a  sheep  on  the  moor  look 
as  big  as  a  hippopotamus.' 

*  But  the  landlady  is  not  on  the  moor  nor  in  a  fog,'  persisted 
Joseph.  *  I  bet  you  half-a-guinea,  laid  out  in  drink,  that  'tis  as  I 
say.' 

*  Done ! '  said  both  warders.  *  Done  ! '  said  the  constables, 
and  turning  to  their  right,  they  went  off  to  the  *Hare  and 
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Hounds/  two  miles  out  of  their  way,  to  see  the  fat  woman  and 
test  her  dimensions. 

Now  this  change  in  the  destination  of  the  party  led  to  the 
capture  of  Martin,  and  to  the  wounding  of  the  warder  who 
complained  of  his  stomach. 

The  party  reached  the  little  tavern — a  poor  country  inn  built 
where  roads  crossed — a  wretched  house,  tarred  over  its  stone  face 
as  protection  against  the  driving  raios.  They  entered,  and  the 
hostess  cheerfully  consented  to  having  her  girth  tested.  She  was 
accustomed  to  it.  Her  fatness  was  part  of  her  stock-in-trade :  it 
drew  customers  to  the  *  Hare  and  Hounds '  who  otherwise  would 
have  gone  on  to  Beer  Alston,  where  was  a  pretty  and  pert  maid. 

Whilst  the  officers  were  refreshing  themselves,  and  one  warder 
had  removed  his  boot  to  examine  his  ankle,  the  door  of  the  room 
where  they  sat  was  opened,  and  Martin  came  in,  followed  by  Watt. 
His  eyes  were  dazzled,  as  the  room  was  strongly  lighted,  and  he 
did  not  at  first  observe  who  were  eating  and  drinking  there.  It 
was  in  this  lonely  inn  that  he  and  Walter  were  staying  and 
believed  themselves  quite  safe.  A  few  miners  were  the  only 
persons  they  met  there. 

As  Martin  stood  in  the  doorway  looking  at  the  party,  whilst 
his  eyes  accustomed  themselves  to  the  light,  one  of  the  warders 
started  up.     *  That  is  he  1     Take  him !     Our  man !  * 

Instantly  all  sprang  to  their  feet  except  Joseph,  who  was 
leisurely  in  all  his  movements,  and  the  warder  with  bare  foot, 
without  considering  fully  what  he  did,  threw  his  boot  at  Martin's 
bead. 

Martin  turned  at  once  and  ran,  and  the  men  dashed  out  of 
the  inn  after  him,  both  warders  catching  up  their  guns,  and  he 
who  was  bootless  running,  forgetful  of  his  ankle,  with  bare  foot. 

The  night  was  light  enough  for  Martin  to  be  seen,  with  the 
boy  running  beside  him,  across  the  moor.  The  fires  were  still 
flickering  and  glowing;  the  gorse  had  been  burnt,  and  so  no 
bushes  could  be  utilised  as  a  screen.  His  only  chance  of  escape 
was  to  reach  the  woods,  and  he  ran  for  Morwell. 

But  Martin,  knowing  that  there  were  firearms  among  his 
pursuers,  dared  not  run  in  a  direct  line ;  he  swerved  from  side  to 
side,  and  dodged,  to  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  take  aim.  This 
gave  great  facilities  to  the  warder  who  had  both  boots  on,  and 
who  was  a  wiry,  long-legged  fellow,  to  gain  on  Martin. 

<  Halt ! '  shouted  he,  *  halt,  or  I  fire ! ' 

Then  Martin  turned  abruptly  and  discharged  a  pistol  at  him. 
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The  man  staggered,  but  before  he  fell  he  fired  at  Martin,  but 
missed. 

Almost  immediately  Martin  saw  some  black  figures  in  front  of 
him,  and  stood,  hesitating  what  to  do.  The  figures  were  those  of 
boys  who  were  spreading  the  fires  among  the  furze  bushes,  but  he 
thought  that  his  course  was  intercepted  by  his  pursuers.  Before 
he  had  decided  where  to  run  he  was  surrounded  and  disarmed. 

The  warder  was  so  seriously  hurt  that  he  was  at  once  placed 
on  a  gate  and  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  four  of  the  constables  to 
Beer  Alston,  to  be  examined  by  Mr.  Coyshe  and  the  ball 
extracted.  This  left  only  three  to  guard  the  prisoner,  one  of 
whom  was  the  warder  who  had  sprained  his  ankle,  and  had  been 
running  with  that  foot  bare,  and  who  was  now  not  in  a  condition 
to  go  much  farther. 

*  There  is  nothing  for  it,'  said  Joseph,  who  was  highly  elated, 
*  but  for  us  to  go  on  to  Morwell.  We  must  lock  the  chap  up 
there.  In  that  old  house  there  are  scores  of  strong  places  where 
the  monks  were  imprisoned.  To-morrow  we  can  take  him  to 
Tavistock.'  Joseph  did  not  say  that  Jane  Welsh  was  at  Morwell ; 
this  consideration,  doubtless,  had  something  to  do  with  determin- 
ing the  arrangement.  On  reaching  Morwell,  which  they  did 
almost  at  once,  for  Martin  had  been  captured  on  the  down  near 
the  entrance  to  the  lane,  the  first  inquiry  was  for  a  safe  place 
where  the  prisoner  might  be  bestowed. 

Jane,  hearing  the  noise,  and,  above  all,  the  loveJ  voice  of 
Joseph,  ran  out. 

*  Jane,'  said  the  policeman,  ^  where  can  we  lock  the  rascal  up 
for  the  night?' 

She  considered  for  a  moment,  and  then  suggested  the  corn- 
chamber.  That  was  over  the  cellar,  the  walls  lined  with  slate, 
and  the  floor  also  of  slate.  It  had  a  stout  oak  door  studded  with 
nails,  and  access  was  had  to  it  from  the  quadrangle,  up  a  flight  of 
stone  steps.  There  was  no  window  to  it.  *  111  go  ask  Miss 
Barbara  for  the  key,'  she  said.  *  There  is  nothing  in  it  now  but 
some  old  onions.  But ' — she  paused — *  if  he  be  locked  up  there 
all  night,  he'll  smell  awful  of  onions  in  the  morning.' 

Beassured  that  this  was  of  no  importance,  Jane  went  to  her 
mistress  for  the  key.  Barbara  came  out  and  listened  to  the 
arrangement,  to  which  she  gave  her  consent,  coldly.  The  warder 
could  now  only  limp.  She  was  shocked  to  hear  of  the  other 
having  been  shot. 

A  lack  of  hospitality  had  been  shown  when  the  constables  and 
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warders  came  first,  through  inadvertence,  not  intentionally.  Now 
that  they  desired  to  remain  the  night  at  Morwell  and  guard  there 
the  prisoner,  Barbara  gave  orders  that  they  should  be  made  com- 
fortable in  the  hall.  One  would  have  to  keep  guard  outside  the 
door  where  Martin  was  confined,  the  other  two  would  spend  the 
night  in  the  hall,  the  window  of  which  commanded  the  court  and 
the  stairs  that  led  to  the  corn-chamber.  *  I  won't  have  the  men 
in  the  kitchen,'  said  Barbara,  ^  or  the  maids  will  lose  their  heads 
and  nothing  will  be  done.'  Besides,  the  kitchen  was  out  of  the 
way  of  the  corn-chamber. 

*  We  shall  want  the  key  of  the  corn-store,'  said  Joseph,  *  if  we 
may  have  it,  miss.' 

*  Why  not  stow  the  fellow  in  the  cellar  ? '  asked  a  constable. 

*  For  two  reasons,'  answered  Joseph.  *  First,  because  he  would 
drink  the  cider ;  and  second,  because— no  offence  meant,  miss — 
we  hope  that  the  maids  '11  be  going  to  and  fro  to  the  cellar  with 
the  pitcher  pretty  often.' 

Joseph  was  courting  the  maid  of  the  house,  and  therefore 
thought  it  well  to  hint  to  Barbara  what  was  expected  of  the  house 
to  show  that  it  was  free  and  open. 

The  corn-room  was  unlocked,  a  light  obtained,  and  it  was 
thoroughly  explored.  It  was  floored  with  large  slabs  of  slate,  and 
the  walls  were  lined  six  feet  high  with  slate,  as  a  protection  against 
rats  and  mice.  Joseph  progged  the  walls  above  that.  All  sound, 
not  a  window.  He  examined  the  door :  it  was  of  two-inch  oak 
plank,  and  the  hinges  of  stout  iron.  In  the  comer  of  the  room 
was  a  heap  of  onions  that  had  not  been  used  the  preceding 
winter.     A  bundle  of  straw  was  procured  and  thrown  down. 

*Lie  there,  you  dog,  you  murderous  dog!'  said  one  of  the 
men,  casting  Martin  from  him.     *  Move  at  your  peril ! ' 

*  Ah ! '  said  the  lame  warder,  *  I  only  wish  you  would  make 
another  attempt  to  escape  that  I  might  give  you  a  leaden  break- 
fast.' He  limped  badly.  In  running  he  had  cut  his  bare  foot 
and  it  bled,  and  he  had  trodden  on  the  prickles  of  the  gorse, 
which  had  made  it  very  painful. 

*  There's  a  heap  of  onions  for  your  pillow,'  said  Joseph. 
*  Folks  say  they  are  mighty  helpful  to  sleep,'  —  this  was 
spoken  satirically ;  then  with  a  moral  air — *  But,  sure  enough, 
there's  no  sleeping,  even  on  an  onion  pillow,  without  a  good 
conscience.' 

As  the  men  were  to  spend  the  night  without  sleep — one  out 
of  doors,  to  be  relieved  guard  by  the  other,  the  lame  warder  alone 
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excused  the  dutj-,  as  he  was  unable  to  walk — Baibara  ordered  a 
fire  to  be  lighted  in  the  great  hall.  The  nights  were  not  cold,  but 
damp ;  the  sky  was  clear,  and  the  dew  fell  heavily.  It  would, 
moreover,  be  cheerful  for  the  men  to  sit  over  a  wood  fire  through 
the  long  night,  and  take  naps  by  it  if  they  so  liked.  Supper  was 
produced  and  laid  on  the  oak  table  by  Jane,  who  ogled  Joseph 
every  time  she  entered  and  left  the  hall. 

She  placed  a  jug  on  the  table.     Joseph  went  after  her. 

*  You  are  a  dear  maid,'  he  said,  *  but  one  jug  don't  go  far. 
You  must  mind  the  character  of  the  house  and  maintain  it.  1 
see  cold  mutton.  It  is  good,  but  chops  are  better.  This  ain't 
an  inn.  It's  a  gentleman's  house.  I  see  cheese.  Ain't  there 
anywhere  a  lart  and  cream  ?  Mr.  Jordan  is  not  a  farmer :  he's  a 
squire.  I'd  not  have  it  said  of  me  I  was  courting  a  young  person 
in  an  inferior  situation.' 

The  fire  was  made  up  with  a  faggot.  It  blazed  merrily. 
Joseph  sat  before  it  with  his  legs  outspread,  smiling  at  the  flames ; 
he  had  his  hands  on  his  knees.  After  having  run  hard  and  got 
hot  he  felt  chilled,  and  the  fire  was  grateful.  Moreover,  his  hint 
had  been  taken.  Two  jugs  stood  on  the  table,  and  hot  chops  and 
potatoes  had  been  served.  He  had  eaten  well,  be  had  drunk 
well.     All  at  once  he  laughed. 

<Whatis  the  joke,  Joe?' 

*  I've  an  idea,  brother.  If  t'other  warder  dies  I  shall  not  have 
to  pay  the  half-guinea  because  I  lost  my  bet.  He  was  so  con- 
founded long  in  the  arm.  That  will  be  prime !  And — we  shall 
share  the  reward  without  him !     Beautiful ! ' 

*  Umph  !  Has  it  taken  you  all  this  time  to  find  that  out  ?  I 
saw  it  the  moment  the  shot  struck.  That's  why  I  ran  on  with  a 
bad  foot.' 
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gone! 


Nefther  Jasper,  Barbara,  nor  Eve  appeared.  Mr.  Jordan  was 
excited,  and  had  to  be  told  what  had  taken  place,  and  this  had  to 
be  done  by  Jasper.  Barbara  was  with  her  sister.  Eve  had 
recovered,  and  had  confessed  everything.  Now  all  was  clear  to 
the  eyes  of  Barbara.  The  meeting  on  the  Raven  Bock  had  been 
the  one  inexplicable  point,  and  now  that  was  explained.    Eve  hid 
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nothing  from  her  sister;  she  told  her  about  the  first  meeting 
with  Martin,  his  taking  the  ring,  then  about  the  giving  of  the 
turquoise  ring,  finally  about  the  meeting  on  the  Rock.  The  story 
was  disquieting.  Eve  had  been  very  foolish.  The  only  satisfac- 
tion to  Barbara  was  the  thought  that  the  cause  of  uneasiness  was 
removed,  and  about  to  be  put  beyond  the  power  of  doing  further 
mischief.  Eve  would  never  see  Martin  again.  She  had  seen  so 
little  of  him  that  he  could  have  produced  on  her  heart  but  a  light 
and  transient  impression.  The  romance  of  the  aflFair  had  been 
the  main  charm  with  Eve. 

When  Jasper  left  the  squire's  room,  after  a  scene  that  had 
been  painful,  Barbara  came  to  him  and  said,  *  I  know  everything 
now.  Eve  met  your  brother  Martin  on  the  Eaven  Rock.  He  has 
been  trying  to  win  her  affections.  In  this  also  you  have  been 
wrongly  accused  by  me.'  Then  with  a  faint  laugh,  but  with  a 
timid  entreating  look,  *I  can  do  no  more  than  confess  now,  I 
have  such  a  heavy  burden  of  amends  to  make.' 

*  Will  it  be  a  burden,  Barbara  ? ' 

She  put  her  hand  lightly  on  his  arm. 

'  No,  Jasper — a  delight.' 

He  btooped  and  kissed  her  hand.  Little  or  nothing  had 
passed  between  them,  yet  they  understood  each  other. 

*Hist!  for  shame!'  said  a  sharp  voice  through  the  garden 
window.     She  looked  and  saw  the  queer  face  of  Watt. 

*  That  is  too  cruel,  Jasp — love-making  when  our  poor  Martin 
is  in  danger !     I  did  not  expect  it  of  you.' 

Barbara  was  confused.  The  boy's  face  could  ill  be  discerned, 
as  there  was  no  candle  in  the  room,  and  all  the  light,  such  as 
there  was — a  silvery  summer  twilight — flowed  in  at  the  window, 
and  was  intercepted  by  his  head. 

*  Selfish  Jasp !  and  you,  miss — if  you  are  going  to  enter  the 
family,  you  should  begin  to  consider  other  members  than  Jasper,' 
continued  the  boy.  All  his  usual  mockery  was  gone  from  his 
voice,  which  expressed  alarm  and  anxiety.  *  There  lies  poor 
Martin  in  a  stone  box,  on  a  little  straw,  without  a  mouthful,  and 
his  keepers  are  given  what  they  like  ! ' 

*  Oh,  Jasper !'  said  Barbara,  with  a  start,  *  I  am  so  ashamed  of 
myself.     I  forgot  to  provide  for  him.' 

*  You  have  not  considered,  I  presume,  what  will  become  of 
poor  Martin.  In  self-defence  he  shot  at  a  warder,  and  whether 
he  wounded  or  killed  him  I  cannot  say.  Poor  Martin  1  Seven 
years  will  be  spread  into  fourteen,  perhaps  twenty-one.     What 
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will  he  be  when  he  comes  out  of  prison !     What  shall  I  do  all 
these  years  without  him ! ' 

*  Walter,'  said  Jasper,  going  to  the  window,  and  speaking  in  a 
subdued  voice,  *  what  can  be  done  ?  I  am  sorry  enough  for  him, 
but  I  can  do  nothing.' 

*  Oh,  you  will  not  try.' 

<  Tell  me,  what  can  I  do  ?' 

*  There !  let  /ter,'  he  pointed  to  Barbara,  *  let  her  come  over 
here  and  speak  with  me.     Everything  now  depends  on  her.' 

*  On  me ! '  exclaimed  Barbara. 

*  Ah,  on  you.  But  do  not  shout.  I  can  hear  if  you  whisper. 
Miss,  that  poor  fellow  in  the  stone  box  is  Jasper's  brother.  If 
you  care  at  all  for  Jasper,  you  will  not  interfere.  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  move  a  finger  to  help  Martin :  I  ask  you  only  not  to  stand 
in  others'  way.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

*  Go  into  the  hall,  you  and  Jasper,  instead  of  standing  sighing 
and  billing  here.  Allow  me  to  be  there  also.  There  are  two 
more  men  arrived — two  of  those  who  carried  the  winged  snipe 
away.  That  makes  four  inside  and  one  outside ;  but  one  is  lamed 
and  without  his  boot.  Feed  them  all  well.  Don't  spare  cider ; 
and  give  them  spirits-and-water.     Help  to  amuse  them.' 

*  For  what  end?' 

*  That  is  no  concern  of  yours.  For  what  end !  Hospitality, 
the  most  ancient  of  virtues.  Above  all,  do  not  interfere  with  the 
other  one.' 

^What'other  one?' 

*  You  know — ^Miss  Eve,'  whispered  the  boy.  *  Let  the 
maidens  in,  the  housemaid  certainly;  she  has  a  sweetheart 
among  them,  and  the  others  will  make  pickings.' 

Then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  the  queer  boy  ran  along 
the  gravel  path  and  leaped  the  dwarf  wall  into  the  stable-yard, 
which  lay  at  a  lower  level. 

*  What  does  he  mean?'  asked  Barbara. 

*  He  means,'  said  Jasper,  *  that  he  is  going  to  make  an  attempt 
to  get  poor  Martin  off.' 

*But  how  can  he?' 
« That  I  do  not  know.' 

*  And  whether  we  ought  to  assist  in  such  a  venture  I  do  not 
know,'  said  Barbara,  thoughtfully. 

*  Nor  do  I,'  said  Jasper ;  *  my  heart  says  one  thing,  my  head 
the  other.' 


*We  will  follow  our  hearts,'  said  Barbara  vehemently,  and 
Caught  his  hands  and  pressed  them.  *  Jasper,  he  is  your  brother ; 
with  me  that  is  a  chief  consideration.  Come  into  the  hall ;  we 
will  give  the  men  some  music' 

Jasper  and  Barbara  went  to  the  hall,  and  found  that  the 
warder  had  his  foot  bandaged  in  a  chair,  and  seemed  to  be  in 
great  pain.  He  was  swearing  at  the  constables  who  had  come 
from  Beer  Alston  for  not  having  called  at  the  *  Hare  and  Hounds  * 
on  their  way  for  his  boot.  He  tried  to  induce  one  of  them  to 
go  back  for  it ;  but  the  sight  of  the  fire,  the  jugs  of  cider,  the 
plates  heaped  with  cake,  made  them  unwilling  again  to  leave 
the  house. 

*We  ain't  a-going  without  our  supper,'  was  their  retort. 
*You  are  comfortable  enough  here,  with  plenty  to  eat  and  to 
drink.' 

*  But,'  complained  the  man,  *  I  can't  go  for  my  boot  myself, 
don't  you  see  ? '  But  see  they  would  not.  Jane  had  forgotten  all 
her  duties  about  the  house  in  the  excitement  of  having  her  Joseph 
there.  She  had  stolen  into  the  hall,  and  got  her  policeman  into 
a  comer. 

'  When  is  it  your  tmrn  to  keep  guard,  Joe  ?'  she  asked. 

*  Not  for  another  hour,'  he  replied.  *  I  wish  I  hadn't  to  go 
oat  at  all.' 

*  Oh,  Joe,  I'll  go  and  keep  guard  with  you ! ' 

Also  the  cook  stole  in  with  a  bowl  and  a  sponge,  and  a  strong 
savour  of  vinegar.  She  had  come  to  bathe  the  warder's  foot, 
unsolicited,  moved  only  by  a  desire  to  do  good,  doubtless.  Also 
the  under-housemaid's  beady  eyes  were  visible  at  the  door  looking 
in  to  see  if  more  fuel  were  required  for  the  fire. 

Clearly,  there  was  no  need  for  Barbara  to  summon  her  maids. 
As  a  dead  camel  in  the  desert  attracts  all  the  vultures  within  a 
hundred  miles,  so  the  presence  of  these  men  in  the  hall  drew  to 
them  all  the  young  women  in  the  house. 

When  they  saw  their  mistress  enter,  they  exhibited  some 
hesitation.  Barbara,  however,  gave  them  a  nod,  and  more  was 
not  needed  to  encourage  them  to  stay. 

*  Jane,'  said  Barbara,  *here  is  the  key.  Fetch  a  couple  of 
bottles  of  Jamaica  rum,  or  one  of  rum  and  one  of  brandy. 
Patience,'  to  the  under-housemaid,  *  bring  hot  water,  sugar, 
tumblers,  and  spoons.' 

A  thrill  of  delight  passed  through  the  hearts  of  the  men,  and 
their  eyes  sparkled. 
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Then  in  at  the  door  came  the  boy  with  his  violin,  fiddling, 
capering^  dancing,  making  faces.  In  a  moment  he  sprang  on  the 
table,  seated  himself,  and  began  to  play  some  of  the  pretty  ^  Don 
Giovanni '  dance  music. 

He  signed  to  Barbara  with  his  bow,  and  pointed  to  the  piano 
in  the  parlour,  the  door  of  which  was  open.  She  understood 
him  and  went  in,  lit  the  candles,  and  took  a  *Don  Griovanni' 
which  her  sister  had  bought,  and  practised  with  Jasper.  Then  he 
signed  to  his  brother,  and  Jasper  also  took  down  his  violin,  tuned 
it,  and  began  to  play. 

*  Let  us  bring  the  piano  into  the  hall,'  said  Barbara,  and  the 
men  started  to  fulfil  her  wish.  Four  of  them  conveyed  it  from 
the  parlour.  At  the  same  time  the  rum  and  hot  water  appeared, 
the  spoons  clinked  in  the  glasses.  Patience,  the  imder-housemaid, 
threw  a  faggot  on  the  fire. 

*  What  is  that?'  exclaimed  the  lame  warder, pointing  through 
the  window. 

It  was  only  the  guard,  who  had  extended  his  march  to  the 
hall  and  put  his  face  to  the  glass  to  look  in  at  the  brew  of  rum- 
and-water,  and  the  comfortable  party  about  the  fire.  *  Go  back 
on  your  beat,  you  scoundrel ! '  shouted  the  warder,  menacing  the 
constable  with  his  fist.  Then  the  face  disappeared;  but  every 
time  the  sentinel  reached  the  hall  window,  he  applied  his  nose  to 
the  pane  and  stared  in  thirstily  at  the  grog  that  steamed  and  ran 
down  the  throats  of  his  conu-ades,  and  cursed  the  duty  that  kept 
him  without  in  the  falling  dew.  His  appearance  at  intervals  at 
the  glass,  where  the  fire  and  candlelight  illumined  his  face,  was 
like  that  of  a  fish  rising  to  the  surface  of  a  pond  to  breathe. 

'  Is  your  time  come  yet  outside,  Joe  dear?'  whispered  Jane. 

*  Hope  not,'  growled  Joseph,  helping  himself  freely  to  rum; 
putting  his  hand  round  the  tumbler,  so  that  none  might  observe 
how  high  the  spirit  stood  in  the  glass  before  he  added  the  water. 

*  Oh,  Joe  duckie,  don't  say  that.  I'll  go  and  keep  you  company 
on  the  stone  steps :  we'll  sit  there  in  the  moonlight  all  alone,  as 
sweet  as  anything.' 

*  You  couldn't  ekal  this  grog,'  answered  the  unromantic  Joseph, 
'if  you  was  ever  so  sweet.  I've  put  in  four  lumps  of  double- 
refined.' 

'  You've  a  sweet  tooth,  Joe,'  said  Jane. 

*  Shall  I  bathe  your  poor  suffering  foot  again  ? '  asked  the 
cook,  casting  languishing  eyes  at  the  warder. 

*By-and-by  when  the  liquor  is  exhausted,'  answered  the 
warder. 
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*  Would  you:  like  a  little  more  hot  water  to  the  spirit?'  said 
Pati^ce,  who  was  setting — as  it  is  termed  in  dance  phraseology — 
at  the  youngest  of  the  constables. 

'  No,  miss,  but  I'd  trouble  you  for  a  little  more  spirit,'  he 
answered,  *  to  qualify  the  hot  water.' 

Then  -  the-  scullery-maid,  who  had  also  found  her  way  in, 
blocked  the  other  constable  in  the  corner,  and  oflfered  to  sugar 
his  rum.  He  was  a  married  man,  middle-aged,  and  with  a  huge 
disfiguring  mole  on  his  nose;  but  there  was  no  one  else  for  the 
damsel  to  ogle  and  address,  so  she  fixed  upon  him. 

All  at  once^  whilst  this  by-play  was  going  on,  under  cover  of 
the  music,  the  door  from  the  staircase  opened,  and  in  sprang  Eve, 
with  her  tambourine,  dressed  in  the  red-and-yellow  costume  she 
had  found  in  the  garret,  and  wearing  her  burnished  necklace  of 
l)ezants.  Barbara  withdrew  her  hands  from  the  piano  in  dismay, 
and  flushed  with  shame. 

*  Eve !'  she  exclaimed,  *  go  back !  How  can  you!'  But  the 
boy  from  the  table. beckoned  again  to  her,  pointing  to  the  piano, 
and  her  fingers ;  Eve  skipped  up  to  her  and  whispered,  *  Let  me 
alone,  for  Jasper's  sake,'  then  bounded  into  the  middle  of  the 
hall,  and  rattled  her  tambourine  and  clinked  its  jingles. 

The  men  applauded,  and  tossed  oflF  their  rum-and-water ; 
then,  having  finished  the  rum,,  mixed  themselves  eagerly  hot 
jorums  of  brandy. 

The  face  was  at  the  window,  with  the  nose  fiat  and  white 
against  the  glass,  like  a  dab  of  putty. 

Barbara's  forehead  darkened,  and  she  drew  her  lips  together. 
Her  conscience  was  not  satisfied.  She  suspected  that  this 
behaviour  of  Eve  was  what  Walter  had  alluded  to  when  he  begged 
her  not  to  interfere.  Walter  had  seen  Eve  and  planned  it  with 
her.  Was  she  right,  Barbara  asked  herself,  in  doing  what  she 
was  to  help  a  criminal  to  escape  ? 

The  money  he  had  taken  was  theirs — Eve's ;  and  if  Eve  chose 
to  forgive  him  and  release  him  from  his  punishment,  why  should 
she  object  ?  Martin  was  the  brother  of  Jasper,  and  for  Jasper's 
sake  she  must  go  on  with  what  she  had  begun. 

So  she  put  her  fingers  on  the  keys  again,  and  at  once  Watt  and 
Jasper  resumed  their  instruments.  They  played  the  music  in 
*  Don  Giovanni,'  in  the  last  act,  where  the  banquet  is  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  of  the  statue.  Barbara  knew  that  Eve  was  dancing 
alone  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  before  these  men,  before  him  aleo 
who  ought  to  be  pacing  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  corn-chamber  j 
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but  she  Would  not  turn  her  head  over  her  shoulder  to  look  at  hef, 
and  her  brow  burnt,  and  her  cheeks,  usually  pale,  flamed.  As  for 
Eve,  she  was  supremely  happy ;  the  applause  of  the  Iookera-K)n  en-^ 
couraged  her.  Her  movements  were  graceful,  her  beauty  radiant. 
She  looked  like  Zerlina  on  the  boards* 

Suddenly  the  boy  dropped  his  bow,  and  before  any  one  could 
arrest  his  hand,  or  indeed  had  a  suspicion  of  mischief,  he  threw 
a  canister  of  gunpowder  into  the  blazing  fire.  Instantly  there  was 
an  explosion.  The  logs  were  flung  about  the  floor,  Eve  and  the 
maids  screamed,  the  piano  and  violins  were  hushed,  doors  were 
burst  open,  panes  of  glass  broken  and  fell  clinking,  and  every 
candle  was  extinguished.     Fortunately  the  hall  floor  was  of  slate. 

The  men  were  the  first  to  recover  themselves — all,  that  is,  but 
the  warder,  who  shrieked  and  swore  because  a  red»hot  cinder  had 
alighted  on  his  bad  foot. 

The  logs  were  thrust  together  again  upon  the  hearth,  and  a 
flame  sprang  up. 

No  one  was  hurt,  but  in  the  doorway,  white,  with  wild  eyes, 
Stood  Mr.  Jordan,  signing  with  his  hand,  but  unable  to  speak. 

*  Oh,  papa !  dear  papa ! '  exclaimed  Barbara,  running  to  him, 
*  do  go  back  to  bed.  No  one  is  hurt.  We  have  had  a  fright,  that 
is  all.' 

*  Fools  ! '  cried  the  old  man,  brandishing  his  stick.  *  He  is 
gone !     I  saw  him — he  ran  past  my  window.* 


CHAPTER    XL. 

ANOTHER    SACRIFICE. 


Watt  was  no  longer  in  the  hall.  Whither  he  had  gone  none 
knew  ;  how  he  had  gone  none  knew.  The  man  in  the  quadrangle 
Was  too  alarmed  by  the  glass  panes  being  blown  out  in  his  face,  to 
see  whether  the  boy  had  passed  that  way.  But,  indeed,  no  one 
now  gave  thought  to  Watt ;  the  men  ran  to  the  corn-chamber  to 
examine  it.  A  lantern  was  lighted,  the  door  examined  and  found 
to  be  locked.  It  was  unfastened,  and  Joseph  and  the  rest  entered. 
The  light  penetrated  every  corner,  fell  on  the  straw  and  the  , 
onion-heap.     Martin  Babb  was  not  there. 

*  May  I  be  darned ! '  exclaimed  Joseph,  holding  the  lantern  ' 
over  his  bead.     *  I  looked  at  the  walls,  at  the  floor,  at  the  door: 
I  never  thought  of  the  roof,  and  it  is  by  the  roof  he  has  got  away/  , 
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Indeed,  the  corn-chamber  was  unceiled.  Martin,  possibly 
assisted,  had  reached  the  rafters,  thence  had  crept  along  the  roof 
in  the  attics,  and  had  entered  the  room  that  belonged  to  the 
girls,  and  descended  from  the  window  by  the  old  Jargonelle  pear. 

Then  the  constables  and  Joseph  turned  on  the  sentinel,  and 
heaped  abuse  upon  him  for  not  having  warned  them  of  what  was 
going  on.  It  was  in  vain  for  him  to  protest  that  from  the  outside 
he  could  not  detect  what  was  in  process  of  execution  under  the 
roof.  Blame  must  attach  to  some  one,  and  he  was  one  against 
four. 

Their  tempers  were  not  the  more  placable  when  it  was  seen 
that  the  bottle  of  brandy  had  been  upset  and  was  empty,  the 
precious  spirit  having  expended  itself  on  the  floor. 

Then  the  question  was  mooted  whether  the  fugitive  should 
not  be  pursued  at  once,  but  the  production  by  Barbara  of  another 
bottle  of  rum  decided  them  not  to  do  so,  but  await  the  arrival 
of  morning.  Suddenly  it  occurred  to  Joseph  that  the  blame 
attached,  not  to  any  of  those  present,  who  had  done  their  utmost, 
but  to  the  warder  who  had  been  shot,  and  so  had  detached  two  of 
their  number,  and  had  reduced  the  body  so  considerably  by  this 
fatality  as  to  incapacitate  them  from  drawing  a  cordon  round  the 
house  and  watching  it  from  every  side.  If  that  warder  were  to 
die,  then  the  whole  blame  might  be  shovelled  upon  him  along 
with  the  earth  into  his  grave. 

The  search  was  recommenced  next  day,  but  was  ineflfectual. 
In  which  direction  Martin  had  gone  could  not  be  found.  Abso- 
lutely no  traces  of  him  could  be  discovered. 

Presently  Mr.  Coyshe  arrived,  in  a  state  of  great  excitement. 
He  had  attended  the  wounded  man,  and  had  heard  an  account  of 
the  capture  ;  on  his  way  to  Morwell  the  rumour  reached  him  that 
the  man  had  broken  away  again.  Mr.  Coyshe  had,  as  he  put 
it,  an  inquiring  mind.  He  thirsted  for  knowledge,  whether  of 
scientific  or  of  social  interest.  Indeed,  he  took  a  lively  interest 
in  other  people's  affairs.  So  he  came  on  foot,  as  hard  as  he  could 
walk,  to  Morwell,  to  learn  all  particulars,  and  at  the  same  time 
pay  a  professional  visit  to  Mr.  Jordan. 

Barbara  at  once  asked  Mr.  Coyshe  into  the  parlour ;  she 
wanted  to  have  a  word  with  him  before  he  saw  her  father. 

Barbara  was  very  uneasy  about  Eve,  whose  frivolity,  lack  of 
ballast,  and  want — as  she  feared— of  proper  self-respect  might 
lead  her  into  mischief.  How  could  her  sister  have  been  so  foolish 
as  to  dress  up  and  dance  last  evening  before  a  parcel  of  common 
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constables!  To  Barbara  such  conduct  was  inconceivable.  She 
herself  was  dignified  and  stiff  with  her  inferiors,  and  would  as 
soon  have  thought  of  acting  before  them  as  Eve  had  done  as  of 
jumping  over  the  moon.  She  did  not  consider  how  her  own  love 
and  that  of  her  father  had  fostered  caprice  and  vanity  in  the 
young  girl  till  she  craved  for  notice  and  admiration.  Barbara 
thought  over  all  that  Eve  had  told  her :  how  she  had  lost  her 
mother's  ring,  how  she  had  received  the  ring  of  turquoise,  how 
she  had  met  Martin  on  the  Bock  platform.  Every  incident  pro- 
claimed \.JQ  her  mind  the  instability,  the  lack  of  self-respect,  in 
her  sister.  The  girl  needed  to  be  watched  and  put  into  firmer 
hands.  She  and  her  father  had  spoiled  her.  Now  that  the 
mischief  was  done  she  saw  it. 

What  better  step  could  be  taken  to  rectify  the  mistake  than 
that  of  bringing  Mr.  Coyshe  to  an  engagement  with  Eve  ? 

She  was  a  straightforward,  even  blunt,  girl,  and  when  she  had 
an  aim  in  view  went  to  her  work  at  once.  So,  without  beating 
about  the  bush,  she  said  to  the  young  doctor — 

'  Mr.  Coyshe,  you  did  me  the  honour  the  other  day  of  confid- 
ing to  me  your  attachment  to  Eve.  I  have  been  considering  it, 
and  I  want  to  know  whether  you  intend  at  once  to  speak  to  her. 
I  told  my  father  your  wishes,  and  he  is,  I  beh'eve,  not  indisposed 
to  forward  them.' 

*  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,'  said  the  surgeon  ;  *  I  would  like 
above  everything  to  have  the  matter  settled,  but  Miss  Eve  never 
gives  me  a  chance  of  speaking  to  her  alone.' 

*  She  is  shy,'  said  Barbara ;  then,  thinking  that  this  was  not 
exactly  true,  she  corrected  herself;  *that  is  to  say — she,  as  a 
young  girl,  shrinks  from  what  she  expects  is  coming  from  you. 
Can  you  wonder  ? ' 

*  I  don't  see  it.     I'm  not  an  ogre.' 

*  Girls  have  feelings  which,  perhaps,  men  cannot  comprehend,' 
said  Barbara. 

*I  do  not  wish  to  be  precipitate,'  observed  the  young  surgeon. 
*  I'll  take  a  chair,  please,  and  then  I  can  explain  to  you  fully  my 
circumstances  and  my  diflSculties.'  He  suited  his  action  to  his 
word,  and  graciously  signed  to  Barbara  to  sit  on  the  sofa  near  his 
chair.  Then  he  put  his  hat  between  his  feet,-calmly  took  off  his 
gloves  and  threw  them  into  his  hat. 

*  I  hate  precipitation,'  said  Mr.  Coyshe.  *  Let  us  thoroughly 
understand  each  other.  I  am  a  poor  man.  Excuse  me,  Miss 
Jordan,  if  I  talk  in  a  practical  manner.     You  are  long  and  clear 
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headed ;  sa— but  I  need  not  tell  you  that^ — so  am  I.  We  can  com- 
prehend each  other,  and  for  a  moment  lay  aside  that  veil  of 
romance  and  poetry  which  invests  an  engagement.' 

Barbara  bowed. 

'  An  atmosphere  surrounds  a  matrimonial  alliance  ;  let  us  puff 
it  away  for  a  moment  and  look  at  the  bare  facts.  Seen  from  a 
poetic  standpoint,  marriage  is  the  union  of  two  loving  hearts,  the 
rapture  of  two  souls  discovering  each  other.  From  the  sober 
ground  of  common  sense  it  means  two  loaves  of  bread  a  day 
instead  of  one,  a  milliner's  bill  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  addition 
to  that  of  the  tailor,  two  tons  of  coals  where  one  had  suflSced.  I 
need  not  tell  you,  being  a  j)rudent  person,  that  when  I  am  out  for 
the  day  my  fire  is  not  lighted.  If  I  had  a  wife,  of  course  a  fire 
would  have  to  burn  all  day.  I  may  almost  say  that  matrimony 
means  three  tons  of  coal  instead  of  one,  and  you  know  how  costly 
coals  come  here.' 

*  But,  Mr.  Coyshe ' 

*  Excuse  me,'  he  said,  *  I  may  be  plain,  but  I  am  truthful.  I 
am  putting  matters  before  you  in  the  way  in  which  I  am  forced 
to  view  them  mj  self.  When  an  ordinary  individual  looks  on  a 
beautiful  woman  he  sees  only  her  beauty.  I  see  more ;  I  anato- 
mise her  mentally,  and  follow  the  bones,  and  nerves,  and  veins, 
and  muscles.  So  with  this  lovely  matrimonial  prospect.  I  see 
its  charms,  but  I  see  also  what  lies  beneath,  the  anatomy,  so  to 
speak,  and  that  means  increased  coal,  butcher's,  baker's  bills, 
three  times  the  washing,  additional  milliners'  accounts.' 

*  You  know,  Mr.  Coyshe,'  said  Barbara,  a  little  startled  at  the 
way  he  put  matters,  *  you  know  that  eventually  Morwell  comes  to 
Eve.' 

'My  dear  Miss  Jordan,  if  a  man  walks  in  stocking  soles, 
expecting  his  father-in-law's  shoes,  he  is  likely  to  go  limpingly. 
How  am  I  to  live  so  long  as  Mr.  Jordan  lives  ?  I  know  I  should 
flourish  after  his  death — but  in  the  mean  time — there  is  the  rub. 
I'd  marry  Eve  tc-morrow  but  for  the  expense.' 

'  Is  there  not  something  sordid '  began  Barbara. 

*  I  will  not  allow  you  to  finish  a  sentence.  Miss  Jordan,  which 
your  good  sense  will  reproach  you  for  uttering.  I  saw  at  a  fair 
a  booth,  with,  outside,  a  picture  of  a  mermaid  combing  her  golden 
hair,  and  with  the  face  of  an  angel.  I  paid  twopence  and  went  in- 
side, to  behold  a  seal  flopping  in  a  tub  of  dirty  water.  All  the  great 
events  of  life — birth,  marriage,  death — are  idealised  by  poets,  as 
that  disgusting  real  was  idealised  on  the  canvas  by  the  artist : 
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horrible  things  in  themselves,  but  inevitable,  and  therefore  to  be 
faced  as  vtrell  as  we  may.  I  need  not  have  gone  in  and  seen  that 
seal,  but  I  was  deluded  to  do  so  by  the  ideal  picture.' 

*  Surely,'  exclaimed  Barbara,  laughing,  *  you  put  marriage  in  a 
false  light?' 

*  Not  a  bit.  In  almost  every  case  it  is  as  is  described,  a 
delusion  and  a  horrible  disenchantment.  It  shall  not  be  so  with 
me,  so  I  picture  it  in  all  its  real  features.  If  you  do  not  under- 
stand me  the  fault  lies  with  you.  Even  the  blessed  sun  cannot 
illumine  a  room  when  the  panes  of  the  window  are  dull.  I  am  a 
poor  man,  and  a  poor  man  must  look  at  matters  from  what  you 
are  pleased  to  speak  of  as  a  sordid  point  of  view.  There  are  plants 
I  have  seen  suspended  in  windows  said  to  live  on  air.  They  are 
all  pendulous.  Now  I  am  not  disposed  to  become  a  drooping 
plant.  Live  on  air  I  cannot.  There  is  enough  earth  in  my  pot 
for  my  own  roots,  but  for  my  own  alone.' 

*I  see,'  said  Barbara,  laughing,  but  a  little  irritated.  *You 
are  ready  enough  to  marry,  but  have  not  the  means  on  which  to 
marry.' 

*  Exactly,'  answered  Mr.  Coyshe.  *  I  have  a  magnificent  future 
before  me,  but  I  am  like  a  man  swimming,  who  sees  the  land,  but 
does  not  touch  as  much  as  would  blacken  his  nails.  Lord  bless 
you ! '  said  Mr.  Coyshe,  *  I  support  a  wife  on  what  I  get  at  Beer 
Alston !  Lord  bless  me ! '  he  stood  up  and  sat  down  again,  Sou 
might  as  well  expect  a  cock  to  lay  eggs.' 

Barbara  bit  her  lips.  *I  should  not  have  thought  you  so 
practical,'  she  said. 

*  I  am  forced  to  be  so.  It  is  the  fate  of  poor  men  to  have  to 
count  their  coppers.  Then  there  is  another  matter.  If  I  were 
married,  well,  of  course,  it  is  possible  that  I  might  be  the  founder 
of  a  happy  family.  In  the  South  Sea  Islands  the  natives  send 
their  parents  periodically  up  trees  and  then  shake  the  trunks.  If 
the  old  people  hold  on  they  are  reprieved,  if  they  fall  they  are 
eaten.  We  eat  our  parents  in  England  also,  and  don't  wait  till 
they  are  old  and  leathery.  We  begin  with  them  when  we  are 
babes,  and  never  leave  off  till  nothing  is  left  of  them  to  devour. 
We  feed  on  their  energies,  consume  their  substance,  their  time, 
their  brains,  their  hearts,  piecemeal.' 

*Well!' 

*  Well,'  repeated  Mr.  Coyshe,  *  if  I  am  to  be  eaten  I  must  have 
flesh  on  my  bones  for  the  coming  Coyshes  to  eat.' 

*  You  need  not  be  alarmed  as  to  the  prospect,'  said  Bsurbara, 
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gravely.  *  I  have  been  left  a  few  hundred  pounds  by  my  aunt ; 
they  bring  in  about  fifty  pounds  a  year.  I  will  make  it  over  to 
my  sister/ 

*  You  see  for  yourself,'  said  Mr.  Coyshe,  *  that  Eve  is  not  a 
young  lady  who  can  be  made  into  a  sort  of  housekeeper.  She  is 
too  dainty  for  that.  Turnips  may  be  tossed  about,  but  not 
apricots,* 

*  Yes,'  said  Barbara,  *  I  and  my  sister  are  quite  different.' 

*  You  will  not  repent  of  this  determination  ? '  asked  Mr. 
Coyshe.  *  I  suppose  it  would  not  be  asking  you  too  much  just 
to  drop  me  a  letter  with  the  expression  of  your  intention  stated 
in  it  ?  I  confess  to  a  weakness  for  black  and  white.  The  memory 
is  so  treacherous,  and  I  find  it  very  like  an  adhesive  chest-plaster 
— it  sticks  only  on  that  side  which  applies  to  self.' 

*  Mr.  Coyshe,'  said  Barbara,  *  shall  we  go  in  and  see  papa  ? 
You  shall  be  satisfied.  My  memory  will  not  play  me  false.  My 
whole  heart  is  wrapped  up  in  dear  Eve,  and  the  great  ambition  of 
my  life  is  to  see  her  happy.     Come  then,  we  will  go  to  papa.' 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

ANOTHER    MISTAKE. 


Barbara  saw  Mr.  Coyshe  into  her  father's  room,  and  then  went 
upstairs  to  Eve,  caught  her  by  the  arm,  and  drew  her  into  her 
own  room.  Barbara  had  now  completely  made  up  her  mind  that 
her  sister  was  to  become  Mrs.  Coyshe.  Eve  was  a  child,  never 
would  be  other,  never  capable  of  deciding  reasonably  for  herself. 
Those  who  loved  her,  those  who  had  care  of  her,  must  decide  for 
her.  Barbara  and  her  father  had  grievously  erred  hitherto  in 
humouring  all  Eve's  caprices,  now  they  must  be  peremptory  with 
her,  and  arrange  for  her  what  was  best,  and  force  her  to  accept 
the  provision  made  for  her. 

What  are  love  matches  but  miserable  disappointments  ?  Not 
quite  so  bad  as  pictured  by  Mr.  Coyshe.  The  reality  would  not 
differ  from  the  ideal  as  thoroughly  as  the  seal  from  the  painted 
mermaid ;  but  there  was  truth  in  what  he  said.  A  love  match 
was  entered  into  by  two  young  people  who  have  idealised  each 
other,  and  before  the  first  week  is  out  of  the  honeymoon  they  find 
the  ideal  shattered,  and  a  very  prosaic  reality  standing  in  its 
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place.  Then  follow  diBappointment,  discontent,  rebellion.  Far 
better  the  foreign  system  of  parents  choosing  partners  for  their 
children ;  they  are  best  able  to  discover  the  real  qualities  of  the 
suitor  because  they  study  them  disj^assionately,  and  they  know 
the  characters  of  their  daughters.  Who  can  love  a  child  more 
than  a  parent,  and  therefore  who  is  better  qualified  to  match  her 
suitably  ? 

So  Barbara  argued  with  herself.  Certainly  Eve  must  not  be 
left  to  select  her  husband.  She  was  a  creature  of  impulse,  with- 
out a  grain  of  common-sense  in  her  whole  nature. 

Barbara  drew  Eve  down  beside  her  on  the  sofa  at  the  foot  of 
her  bed,  and  put  her  arm  round  her  waist.  Eve  was  pouting,  and 
had  red  eyes  ;  for  her  sister  had  scolded  her  that  morning  sharply 
for  her  conduct  the  preceding  night,  and  her  father  had  been 
excited,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  had  spoken  angrily  to 
her,  and  bidden  her  cast  off  and  never  resume  the  costume  in 
which  she  had  dressed  and  bedizened  herself. 

Eve  had  retired  to  her  room  in  a  sulk,  and  in  a  rebellious 
frame  of  mind.  She  cried  and  called  herself  an  ill-treated  girl, 
and  was  overcome  with  immense  pity  for  the  hardships  she  had 
to  undergo  among  people  who  could  not  understand  and  would 
not  humour  her. 

Eve's  lips  were  screwed  up,  and  her  brow  as  nearly  contracted 
into  a  frown  as  it  could  be,  and  her  sweet  cheeks  were  kindled 
with  fiery  temper-spots. 

*  Eve  dear,'  said  Barbara,  *  Mr.  Coyshe  is  come.' 

Eve  made  no  answer ;  her  lips  took  another  screw,  and  her 
brows  contracted  a  little  more. 

*  Eve,  he  is  closeted  now  with  papa,  and  I  know  he  has  come 
to  ask  for  the  hand  of  the  dearest  little  girl  in  the  whole  world.' 

*  Stuff !'  said  Eve,  peevishly. 

*  Not  stuflF  at  all,'  argued  Barbara,  *  nor ' — intercepting  another 
exclamation — 'no,  dear,  nor  fiddlesticks.  He  has  been  talking 
to  me  in  the  parlour.  He  is  sincerely  attached  to  you.  He  is 
an  odd  man,  and  views  things  in  quite  a  difierent  way  from  others, 
but  I  think  I  made  out  that  he  wanted  you  to  be  his  wife.' 

*  Barbara,'  said  Eve,  with  great  emphasi?, '  nothing  in  the  world 
would  induce  me  to  submit  to  be  called  Mrs.  Squash.' 

*My  dear,  if  the  name  is  the  only  objection,  I  think  he  will 
not  mind  changing  it.  Indeed,  it  is  only  proper  that  he  should. 
As  he  and  you  will  have  Morwell,  it  is  of  course  right  that  a 
Jordan  should  be  here,  and — to   please  the  Duke  and  you — ^he 
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wiU,  I  feel  sure,  gladly  assume  our  name.  I  agree  with  you  that, 
though  Coyshe  is  not  a  bad  name,  it  is  not  a  pretty  one.  It  lends 
itself  to  corruption.' 

*  Babb  is  worse,'  said  Eve,  still  sulky. 

'  Yes,  darling,  Babb  is  ugly,  and  it  is  the  pet  name  you  give 
me,  as  short  for  Barbara.     I  have  often  told  you  that  I  do  not 
ike  it.' 

*  You  never  said  a  word  against  it  till  Jasper  came.* 

*  Well,  dear,  I  may  not  have  done  so.  When  he  did  settle 
here,  and  we  knew  his  name,  it  was  not,  of  course,  seemly  to  call 
me  by  it.  That  is  to  say,'  said  Barbara,  colouring,  *  it  led  to 
confusion — in  calling  for  me,  for  instance,  he  might  have  thought 
you  were  addressing  him.' 

*  Not  at  all,'  said  Eve,  still  filled  with  a  perverse  spirit.  *  I 
never  called  him  Babb  at  all,  I  always  called  him  Jasper,'  Then 
she  took  up  her  little  apron  and  pulled  at  the  embroidered  ends, 
and  twisted  and  tortured  them  into  horns.  *  It  would  be  queer, 
sister,  if  you  were  to  marry  Jasper ;  you  would  become  double 
Babb.' 

*  Don't,'  exclaimed  Barbara,  bridling ;  *  this  is  unworthy  of  you, 
Eve ;  you  are  trying  to  turn  your  arms  against  me,  when  I  am 
attacking  you.' 

*  May  I  not  defend  myself?' 

Then  Barbara  drew  her  arm  tighter  round  her  sister,  kissed 
her  pretty  neck  under  the  delicate  shell-like  ear,  and  said, 
*  Sweetest !  we  never  fight.  I  never  would  raise  a  hand  against 
you.  I  would  run  a  pair  of  scissors  into  my  own  heart  rather  than 
snip  a  comer  oflF  this  dear  little  ear.  There,  no  more  fencing,  even 
with  wadded  foils.     We  were  talking  of  Mr.  Coyshe.' 

Eve  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

*  Revenons  a  noa  moutons,'  she  said,  *  though  I  cannot  say 
old  Coyshe  is  a  sheep;  he  strikes  me  rather  as  a  jackdaw.' 

*  Old  Coyshe !  how  can  you  exaggerate  so.  Eve !  He  is  not 
more  than  five-  or  six-and-twenty.' 

*  He  is  wise  and  learned  enough  to  be  regarded  as  old.  I 
hate  wise  and  learned  men.' 

*  What  is  there  that  you  do  not  hate  which  is  not  light  and 
frivolous  ?'  asked  Barbara,  a  little  pettishly.  *  You  have  no  serious 
interests  in  anything.' 

*  I  have  no  interests  in  anything  here,'  said  Eve,  *  because 
there  is  nothing  here  to  interest  me.  I  do  not  care  for  turnips 
and  mangold,  and  what  are  the  pigs  and  poultry  to  me  ?     Can  I 
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be  enthusiastic  over  draining  ?  Can  the  price  of  bark  make  my 
pulses  dance  ?  No,  Barbie  (Bab  you  object  to),  I  am  sick  of  a 
country  life  in  a  poky  comer  of  the  most  out-of-the-way  county 
in  England  except  Cornwall.  Really,  Barbie,  I  believe  I  would 
marry  any  man  who  would  take  me  to  London,  and  let  me  go  to 
the  theatre,  and  to  balls  and  concerts  and  shows.  Why,  Barbara ! 
I'd  rather  travel  round  the  country  in  a  caravan  and  dance  on  a 
tight-rope  than  be  moped  uj)  here  in  Monvell,  an  old,  fusty, 
mouldering  monk's  cell.' 

*My  dear  Eve!' 

Barbara  was  so  shocked,  she  could  say  no  more. 

^  I  am  in  earnest.  Papa  is  ill,  and  that  makes  the  place  more 
dull  than  ever.  Jasper  was  some  fun,  he  played  the  violin,  and 
taught  me  music,  but  now  you  have  meddled,  and  deprived  me  of 
that  amusement ;  I  am  sick  of  the  monotony  here.  It  is  only  a 
shade  better  than  Lanheme  convent,  and  you  know  papa  took 
me  away  from  that;  I  fell  ill  with  the  restraint.' 

*  You  have  no  restraint  here.' 

'  No — but  I  have  nothing  to  interest  me.  I  feel  always  as  if 
I  was  hungry  for  something  I  could  not  get.  Why  should  I  have 
"  Don  Giovanni,"  and  "  Figaro,"  and  the  "  Barber  of  Seville  "  on 
my  music-stand,  and  strum  at  them  ?  I  want  to  see  them,  and 
hear  them  alive,  acting,  singing,  particularly  amid  lights  and 
scenery,  and  in  proper  costume.  I  cannot  bear  this  dull  existence 
any  longer.  If  Doctor  Squash  will  take  me  to  a  theatre  or  an 
opera  I'll  marry  him,  just  for  that  alone.     That  is  my  last  word.' 

Barbara  was  accustomed  to  hear  Eve  talk  extravagantly,  and 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  lay  much  weight  on  what  she  said ; 
but  this  was  spoken  so  vehemently,  and  was  so  prodigiously 
extravagant,  that  Barbara  could  only  loosen  her  hold  of  her  sister, 
draw  back  to  the  far  end  of  the  sofa,  and  stare  at  her  dismayedly. 
In  her  present  state  of  distress  about  Eve  she  thought  more 
seriously  of  Eve's  words  than  they  deserved.  Eve  was  angry, 
discontented,  and  said  what  came  uppermost,  so  as  to  annoy  her 
sister. 

*  Eve  dear,'  said  Barbara,  gravely,  *  I  pray  you  not  to  talk  in 
this  manner,  as  if  you  had  said  good-bye  to  all  right  principle 
and  sound  sense.  Mr.  Coyshe  is  downstairs.  We  must  decide  on 
an  answer,  and  that  a  definite  one.' 

'  Fe/'  repeated  Eve;  *  I  suppose  it  concerns  me  only.' 

*  What  concerns  j^ou  concerns  me ;  you  know  that  very  well, 
Eve.' 
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*I  am  not  at  liberty,  I  suppose,  to  choose  for  myself?' 

*  You  are  a  dear  good  girl,  who  will  elect  what  is  most  pleasing 
to  your  father  and  sister,  and  promises  the  greatest  happiness  lo 
yourself.* 

Eve  sat  pouting  and  playing  with  the  ends  of  her  apron. 
Then  she  took  one  end  which  she  had  twisted  into  a  horn,  and 
put  it  between  her  pearly  teeth,  whilst  she  looked  furtively  and 
mischievously  at  her  sister,  who  sat  with  her  hands  on  her  lap, 
tapping  the  floor  with  her  feet. 

'  Barbie !'  said  Eve,  slily. 

•Well,  dear!' 

'  Do  lend  me  your  pocket-handkerchief.  I  have  been  crying 
and  made  mine  wet.  Papa  was  so  cross,  and  you  scolded  me  so 
sharply.' 

Barbara,  without  looking  at  her  sister,  held  out  her  handker- 
chief to  her.  Eve  took  it,  pulled  it  out  by  the  two  endsi,  twirled 
it  round,  folded,  knotted  it,  worked  diligently  at  it,  got  it  into 
the  compact  shape  she  desired,  laid  it  in  her  arms,  with  the 
fingers  under  it,  and  then,  without  Barbara  seeing  what  she  was 
about — 'Hist I'  said  Eve,  and  away  shot  the  white  rabbit  she 
had  manufactured  into  Barbara's  lap.  Then  she  burst  into  a 
merry  laugh.  The  clouds  had  rolled  away.  The  sun  was 
shining. 

*  How  can  you !  How  can  you  be  so  childish !  ■  burst  from 
Barbara,  as  she  started  up  and  let  the  white  rabbit .  fall  at  her 
feet.  *  Here  we  are,'  said  Barbara,  with  some  anger — *  here  we 
are  discussing  your  future,  and  deciding  your  happiness  or  sorrow, 
and  you — ^you  are  making  white  rabbits !  You  really,  Eve,  are 
no  better  than  a  child.  You  are  not  fit  to  choose  for  yourself. 
Come  along  with  me.  We  must  go  down.  Papa  and  I  will  settle 
for  you  as  is  best.  You  want  a  master  who  will  bring  you  into 
order,  and,  if  possible,  force  you  to  think.' 


(  Tii  be  continued.) 
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Foods  for  Man — Animal  and  Vegetable: 
a  Comparison. 


IN  this  lecture^  it  will  be  my  object  to  inquire  whether  an 
animal  or  a  vegetable  diet  is  best  for  the  human  family. 
They  who  have  invited  me  to  speak  on  the  subject  have  been 
boldly  generous  in  their  invitation.  They,  as  vegetarians,  know 
that  I  am  not  a  vegetarian.  They  know  that  the  savoury  odours 
of  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  of  ancient  Greece,  of  old  Kome,  of 
Saxon  Britain — and  even  of  modem  Britain,  redolent  in  Mansion 
House  dinners — still  tickle  my  barbarous  senses.  And  yet,  such  is 
the  generosity  of  their  nature,  and  such  is  their  entire  confidence  in 
the  soundness  of  their  cause,  they  ask  me,  a  flesh  eater,  to  speak 
on  their  one  and  great  topic  with  the  well-known  freedom  of 
expression  which  belongs  to  me. 

I  shall  not  hesitate  to  avail  myself  of  their  kindness.  I  shall 
speak  just  as  freely  here  as  if  I  were  speaking  before  a  congress 
of  my  own  professional  brethren ;  and  this  is  how  it  should  be, 
for  if  a  subject  does  not  bear  looking  at  all  round  it  is  in  a  very 
sorry  way  indeed.  If  the  Venus  of  Milo  herself  admitted  of  being 
admired  from  one  point  of  view  alone,  she  would  never  be  the 
grand  object  of  admiration  she  so  universally  is. 

My  lecture  is  entitled  *A  Comparison.'  It  is  intended  to 
compare  the  vegetarian  system  of  diet  with  the  ordinary  modes  of 
mixed  diets  of  animal  and  vegetable  foods.  There  ought  to  be 
no  difficulty  in  these  days  in  making  such  comparison,  or  such 
comparisons ;  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  teaching  to  every 
man,  woman,  and  advanced  School  Board  child  all  the  leading 
facts  on  which  the  comparisons  rest ;  lastly,  there  ought  to  be  no 
feeling  of  prejudice  in  any  mind  against  discussing  this  matter  on 
all  sides,  and  to  the  very  bottom ;  for  if  there  is  one  subject  more 

'  Delivered  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  on  Friday,  January  20, 1888. 
The  Eight  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Manchester,  Alderman  J.  J.  Harwood,  in  the 
chair. 
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than  another  that  is  vital,  that  is  national,  and  that,  above  all 
others,  tonches  the  future  existence  of  our  country,  for  good  or 
for  evil,  for  prosperity  or  adversity,  it  is  the  subject  that  we  have 
under  our  consideration  at  this  moment. 

When  we  sit  down  to  study  seriously  the  many  topics  for 
comparison  which  come  before  the  mind,  there  is  presented  at 
once  a  difficulty  from  the  number  in  view.  I  must  not  attempt 
too  many  in  the  short  time  at  my  disposal :  I  will  take  fmiv  of 
the  more  important,  under  the  following  hea  Is. 

1.  Animals  in  general,  and  man  in  particular,  in  respect  to 
diet — animal  or  vegetable. 

2.  Foods  (animal  and  vegetable)  in  respect  to  their  relative 
efficiency  for  the  maintenance  of  life. 

3.  The  comparison  of  supplies  of  foods  from  the  two  sources 
of  supply — animal  and  vegetable. 

4.  The  comparison  of  health  and  strength  under  the  two 
sources  of  supply. 

In  discussing  these  points  I  shall  avoid  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power  all  technical  and  hard  terms,  my  business  being  to  speak  to 
the  young  as  to  the  mature,  to  the  unlearned  as  to  the  learned. 


The  First  Comparison. — Man  and  Animals. 

Touching  the  first  comparison,  we  may  commence  by  recalling  the 
simple  fact  that  there  are,  according  to  natural  order,  two  classes 
of  animals,  one  of  which  is  destined  to  receive  its  sustenance  from 
the  plant  world,  the  other  from  the  animal  world.  The  first  of 
these — and  this  is  a  most  important  point  to  remember — the  first, 
the  plant  feeders,  are,  amongst  all  the  higher  types  of  animals, 
the  true  food  finders  of  the  second — the  flesh  feeders.  In  plain 
words,  without  the  plant  feeders  there  could  be  no  feeding  at  all, 
and  no  continuance  of  life. 

As  may  be  expected,  when  the  above-named  fact  is  borne  in 
mind,  the  physical  characters  of  these  two  classes  of  animals  are 
most  distinct,  and  the  inference  is  irresistible,  that  in  the  com- 
mencement of  life  on  the  earth  the  plants  came  first  from  the 
inorganic  world,  and  that  the  animals,  which  alone  find  food  from 
them,  followed.  It  is  probable  that  if  we  could  inquire  into  this 
question  in  the  lowest  forms  of  life,  we  should  discover  the  same 
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arrangement  in  action :  but  however  it  may  be  in  the  lower,  it  is 
clear  that  in  the  highest  series  of  the  two  types  of  animals — 
plant  feeders  and  flesh  feeders — the  plant  feeders  came  /ir«<; 
and,  still,  in  the  animal  kingdom  altogether,  the  most  numerous 
of  the  higher  forms  are  those  which  derive  their  supplies  from 
plants. 

If  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  whole  of  the  animal  kingdom 
with  which  we  are  most  familiar  we  see  this  fact  standing  forth 
in  the  most  striking  manner.  Our  domestic  animals  of  most 
service  to  us  are  vegetable  feeders.  Our  strongest  animals  are 
vegetable  feeders,  and  man  himself  in  many  parts  of  the  earth  is 
exclusively  a  vegetable  feeder. 

Primitive  man,  wherever  he  was  first  cast,  whether  in  one 
centre  or  in  more  than  one,  must,  of  necessity,  have  found  his 
food  in  the  plant  world.  We  cannot  imagine  him  commencing 
his  career  learned  in  the  arts  of  hunting,  killing,  and  cooking 
the  lower  animals  for  food. 

Many  infer  from  this  circumstance  that  the  argument  in 
favour  of  the  vegetarian  practice  is  copied  direct  from  nature, 
signed  and  delivered  by  her. 

Not  quite  so  fast.  There  is  one  interposing  barrier  to  the 
free  acceptance  of  vegetarian  deed  and  act  of  conveyance  of  food 
from  nature  to  man.  Nature  herself,  of  her  own  right  royal  will, 
makes  for  animals,  herbivorous  and  carnivorous,  one  distinctive 
animal  food:  a  secretion  from  the  living  animal  organism,  a 
fluid  which  is  a  standard  food — meat  and  drink  in  one— the  fluid 
known  under  the  name  of  milk. 

Against  absolute  vegetarianism  then  we  may  fairly  set  up  one 
exception  derived  from  Nature  as  the  unerring  guide. 

On  observing  the  habits  of  animals  we  discover  another 
natural  fact.  We  find  that  animals  of  quite  different  natures, 
in  respect  to  primitive  selection  of  food,  possess  the  power  of 
changing  their  modes  of  feeding,  and  of  passing  over,  as  it  were, 
from  one  class  to  the  other.  This  change  is  distinct  but  limited, 
and  we  must  accept  it  with  all  its  extension  on  the  one  side,  and 
with  all  its  limitation  on  the  other.  The  fruit-eating  ape  can  be 
taught  under  privation  to  subsist  on  animal  diet ;  a  dog  can,  I 
believe,  be  taught  to  subsist  on  vegetable  diet.  But  it  would  be 
as  impossible  to  teach  a  sheep  to  eat  flesh  as  it  would  be  to 
make  a  lion  feed  on  grass. 

One  more  exceptional  view  deserves  and  requires  to  be  noticed. 
It  is  made  much  of  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  vegetarian 
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movement,  and  I  fear  I  may  have  made  too  strong  a  use  of  it 
in  past  times.  It  is  called  the  anatomical  argument,  and  it  is 
set  forth  in  this  form.  There  is,  it  is  argued,  a  certain  specific 
difference  in  the  constructive  characters  of  the  digestive  apparatus 
of  the  two  sets  of  animals,  herbivorous  and  carnivorous,  which 
difference  is  sufficient  to  indicate  a  perfect  line  of  separation 
between  the  one  type  of  animal  and  the  other.  The  statement 
is  one  which,  under  the  correction  of  legitimate  restriction,  must 
be  admitted.  The  restriction  is  this.  We  have  to  go  to  the 
extremes  of  the  scale  on  both  sides  in  order  to  reach  the  un- 
changeable line  of  distinction.  A  ruminant  animal  has  an 
intestinal  canal  which  measures  from  twenty-eight  to  forty  times 
the  length  of  its  own  body.  The  canal,  as  a  digestive  apparatus, 
is  also  very  complicated  ;  it  may  have  four  stomachs,  in  each  of 
which  a  special  digestion  is  carried  out.  But  a  carnivorous  animal,  a 
lion,  for  example,  may  have  an  alimentary  canal  so  short  that  it 
measures  not  more  than  three  times  the  length  of  its  body,  and  a 
digestive  apparatus  so  simple  that  food  could  not  digest  in  it  if  it 
had  not  been  already  digested  in  the  body  of  another  animal. 
Now  please  observe  what  this  is  supposed  to  teach.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  teach  that  certain  animals  are  constructed  to  be  and 
become  the  living  laboratories,  so  to  speak,  for  the  preparation  of 
the  food  of  other  animals.  The  argument  is  specious,  and  seems 
to  be  exceedingly  clear.  Unfortunately  for  it — or  fortunately,  as 
my  vegetarian  friends  on  the  platform  would  say — it  is  not  a  good 
argument  from  a  social  and  economic  point  of  view ;  for  the 
animals  which  are  the  providers  and  preparers  of  food  by  becoming 
food  for  others  are  of  all  others  the  most  useful  and  the  least 
harmful.  We  could  very  well  spare  the  lion  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  but  sheep  and  oxen  and  such  like  useful  creatures,  how 
could  we  spare  them  ? 

I  think  it  is  quite  a  fair  statement  on  the  vegetarian  side  to 
say  that  if  all  the  animals  that  could  not  be  trained  into  herbi- 
vorous habits  were  to  be  universally  destroyed,  the  world  would 
lose  nothing  worse  than  the  beauty  of  a  tiger,  a  panther,  an 
eagle,  and  the  other  animals  of  prey. 

Please  understand  me.  I  am  not  advocating  the  destruction 
of  these  beautiful  savage  animals;  there  is  not,  under  the 
severest  vegetarian  system,  the  slightest  reason  that  one  of  them 
should  fall — not  a  single  boa-constrictor  even  need  go.  But  I 
am  showing  that  they  might  all  go  and  no  one  be  one  penny  the 
worse,  in  so  far  as  the  social  economy  of  the  world  is  concerned ; 
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and  that  is  the  subject  that  is  before   us  at  this  the  present 
moment. 

The  idea  here  broached  leads  to  the  further  suggestion  that 
every  animal  that  is  really  useful  may  be  brought  to  subsist,  and 
to  subsist  well  and  healthily,  on  the  world  of  plants ;  by  which  I 
mean  all  herbs,  all  fruits,  and  all  vegetable  substances  that  are 
edible.  For  while  it  is  true  that  between  the  extremes  of  the 
herbivorous  and  of  the  carnivorous  classes  there  is  a  wide  anato- 
mical distinction,  the  fact  remains  of  the  existence  of  an  inter- 
mediate range  of  animals  of  different  species  so  nearly  like  to  each 
other,  in  respect  to  digestion,  that  the  habits  of  one  can,  after  a 
time,  assimilate  to  those  of  the  other.  Moreover,  some  true 
vegetable  feeders  have  a  comparatively  simple  digestive  apparatus. 
We  are  bound,  therefore,  to  admit,  even  on  anatomical  grounds, 
that  Nature  allows  a  very  wide  licence  in  the  way  of  provisioning 
for  her  people.  At  the  same  time  she  sets,  probably  in  all  cases, 
the  right  example  at  first,  leaving  the  changes  that  may  after- 
wards occur  to  accident  or  necessity,  never  to  primitive  choice, 
however  closely  long  continued  habit  may  conBrm  the  original 
departure. 

Man. 

The  position  of  man  in  the  animal  kingdom,  as  a  feeder,  is 
very  clear  indeed.  Man  stands  on  the  intermediate  platform. 
Man  in  his  present  state  of  organisation  can  subsist  either  on 
animal  or  vegetable  food.  If  he  were  originally  constructed  on 
what  may  be  very  properly  called  the  single  basis,  he  has,  at  some 
time  in  history,  diverged  from  the  single  to  the  double  basis,  an 
evolutionary  exploit  which  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  the  virtue 
of  necessity.  The  question  itself  is  basic.  If  man  was  con- 
structed, originally,  to  live  on  the  products  derivable  from  the 
world  of  plants,  and  has  merely  departed  from  the  original 
intention  by  sheer  ignorance  and  bare  necessity,  then  it  is  now 
time  that  he,  in  the  light  of  a  brighter  knowledge  and  a  happier 
circumstance,  should  come  back  to  the  first  and  truer  condition. 

The  evidence  on  and  by  which  we  can  solve  this  difficult  and 
all-important  question  can  only  be  derived  from  two  sources — the 
one  physical,  the  other  moral. 

In  search  for  the  physical  evidence  we  must  turn  to  the  con- 
struction of  man.  We  must  ask  whether,  by  his  build  and  con- 
struction, he  is  formed  and  framed  for  vegetable  or  for  animal  food. 
Is  there  any  indication  that  his  construction  favours  the  one  food 
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more  than  the  other  ?    Let  us  look  at  this  matter  with  a  little 
care. 

In  the  study  of  this  poiut  we  have  to  consider  the  teeth  or 
food-grinding  organs,  the  secretions  of  the  mouth,  the  stomach, 
the  first  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  beyond  the  stomach,  and  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  canal  or  intestinal  tube. 

As  regards  the  teeth,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  relation  to 
the  subject  in  hand  they  literally  and  truly  cut  both  ways.  In  the 
complete  set  of  thirty-two  there  are  twenty  for  grinding,  eight  for 
biting,  and  four  for  tearing.  Grinding  teeth  are  required  for 
animals  which  live  on  grains  and  other  hard  vegetable  substances ; 
biting  teeth  are  necessary  for  animals  which  nibble  soft  substances 
like  grasses  and  some  fruits;  tearing  teeth  are  essential  for  animals 
which  actually  tear  tough  and  resistant  structures,  like  flesh,  to 
pieces. 

In  man  the  grinding  teeth  largely  preponderate;  and  how 
well  fitted  these  teeth  are  for  grinding  seeds,  grains,  acorns,  and 
the  like,  the  teeth  of  our  very  old  forefathers  tell  a  significant  and 
true  tale.  In  man  the  biting  teeth  have  a  conspicuous  place  and 
a  very  decisive  function ;  with  them,  even  to  the  present,  the 
skilled  biter  can  cut  through  the  finest  thread,  a  feat  equivalent 
to  dividing  the  most  delicate  filament  of  food  fibre  that  grows 
from  the  earth.  The  teeth  are  vegetable  weapons;  they  are  the 
best  of  weapons  which  the  out-and-out  vegetarian  can  use;  they 
assist  him  both  in  practice  and  argument.  But  then  there  remain 
those  four  tearing  fangs,  those  canine  or  dog's  teeth,  so  firm, 
strong,  and  savage. 

The  canine  or  tearing  teeth  stand  out  strikingly  in  favour  of  the 
view  that  man  is  formed  for  eating  flesh ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  by 
the  staunchest  flesh  eater  that  the  flesh-eating  tendency  is  the 
strongest  altogether.  No;  it  is  certain  that  the  balance  turns 
fairly  the  other  way.  It  may,  however,  be  argued  that  the  very 
feet  of  the  existence  of  only  four  tearing  teeth  gives  countenance 
to  the  belief  that  Nature  has  supplied  the  human  animal  with 
fangs  for  devouring  animal  flesh  if  he  is  obliged  or  desirous  so  to 
do.  This  is  true,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent,  because  we  now 
know  that  even  the  teeth,  firm  as  they  are,  become  by  constant 
habit  of  life  changed  in  form  and  character.  The  canine  tooth 
itself,  even  in  the  dog,  has  been  exceptionally  so  modified  from  this 
cause  as  to  lead  to  a  characteristic  type  of  structure  indicative  of 
the  influence  of  manner  of  life  on  growth  when  extended  through 
many  generations. 
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On  the  whole,  I  am  bound  to  give  judgment  on  the  evidence 
of  the  teeth  rather  in  favour  of  the  vegetarian  argument.  It 
seems  fairest  of  fair  to  read  from  Nature  that  the  teeth  of  man  were 
teeth  destined — or  fitted,  if  the  word  destined  is  objected  to — for 
a  plant  or  vegetable  diet,  and  that  the  modification  due  to  animal 
food,  by  which  some  change  has  been  made,  is  practically  an 
accident  or  necessity,  which  would  soon  be  rectified  if  the  condi- 
tions were  rendered  favourable  to  a  return  to  the  primitive  state. 

If  from  the  teeth  we  pass  to  the  process  of  digestion  which 
goes  on  in  the  mouth,  the  evidence,  as  far  as  it  extends,  is  also  in 
favour  of  the  vegetarian  theory.  The  saliva  secreted  daily — to 
the  extent  of  twenty  ounces — has  a  specific  chemical  function :  it 
acts  on  the  starchy  matter  of  food,  helping  to  transform  it  into 
the  more  soluble  saccharine  form  essential  for  ready  assimilation  and 
for  the  application  of  the  starchy  substance  as  heat-producing 
sustenance  in  the  living  laboratory.  This  is  clearly  a  provision 
for  vegetable  food,  not  for  animal.  For  starch,  a  vegetable  product, 
the  provision  is  perfect :  but  I  know  of  no  animal  product  io 
which  it  could  minister  in  a  similar  perfect  manner.  It  is  true 
that  the  fat  of  animals  serves  the  same  purpose  as  starch  in 
supplying  the  fuel  from  which  the  body  gets  its  natural  warmth, 
but  then  it  is  also  true  that  the  animal  fat  is  the  derivative  of 
starch  and  of  saccharine  substances,  and  the  inference  clearly  is 
that  this  elaborate  mechanism  for  the  secretion  of  saliva  is 
intended  for  the  digestion  of  the  prime  vegetable  substance. 

When  we  proceed  to  the  study  of  digestion  in  the  stomach  we 
find  a  neutral  argument ;  there  the  process  that  goes  on  for  the 
solution  and  digestion  of  food  is  well  adapted  either  for  animal  or 
vegetable  food  of  the  right  kind.  The  digestion  which  is  carried 
on  in  the  stomach  is  virtually  all  directed  to  one  object,  the  pre- 
paration of  that  part  of  food  which  is  to  be  appropriated  in  the 
organism  to  the  nourishment  or  building  up  of  the  fleshy  or 
muscular  organs.  In  the  stomach  the  albuminous  and  truly  flesh- 
forming  substances  are  made  ready  for  absorption  and  assimila- 
tion. Thus  the  stomach  can  digest  animal  flesh  (muscle),  eggs, 
and  all  such  like  foods,  while  it  cannot  digest  the  fats,  the 
starches,  or  the  sugars.  So  far,  therefore,  the  stomach  is  a  flesh- 
digesting  organ  and  is  fitted  for  animal  diet.  On  the  other  side 
it  is  equally  adapted  for  some  parts  of  vegetable  food.  The  vege- 
table products,  to  be  used  as  food  products,  contain  when  they  are 
correctly  used — please  mark  the  word  correctly — just  the  same 
flesh-forming  substances  as  flesh  itself,  and  require  in  consequence 
the  digestive  juices  for  their  preparation.     From  experimental 
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observations  which  I  have  made,  but  which  I  must  not  enter  upon 
at  this  moment,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  vegetable  flesh-forming 
substances  may  be  as  easily  digested  when  they  are  presented  to 
the  stomach  in  proper  form  as  are  the  animal  substances  of  like 
feeding  quality.  But,  putting  this  aside,  the  fact  remains  that, 
whether  the  food  intended  to  make  flesh  be  from  the  animal  or 
the  vegetable  world,  the  function  of  the  stomach  towards  it  is  the 
same,  and  as  far  as  stomachic  digestion  is  concerned  the  balance 
is  equal.  The  stomach  of  man  can  digest  either  animal  or 
vegetable  flesh-forming  foods. 

After  food  has  passed  through  the  first  digestion  in  the  mouth 
and  the  second  digestion  in  the  stomach,  it  goes  through  a  third 
process  in  the  upper  part  of  the  alimentary  canal.  In  this  third 
digestive  act,  the  preparation  of  the  starchy  and  saccharine  parts 
of  the  food  is  completed,  while  other  substances  of  an  oily  or  fatty 
character,  which  have  not  been  acted  on  by  the  previous  digestions, 
are  subjected  to  effective  changes  by  which  they  also  are  made 
ready  to  enter  the  circulation  :  the  starches  and  sugars  are  further 
transformed  and  the  fats  are  turned  into  emulsions  by  which 
means  they  are  rendered  miscible  with  the  chyle.  Lastly,  in  the 
further  course  of  the  alimentary  canal  there  is  a  final  or  com- 
pleted process  by  and  through  which  all  that  is  applicable  for 
sustenance  is  separated  from  what  is  useless.  These  last  changes 
are  brought  about  by  the  secretions  derived  from  the  liver,  the 
pancreas  or  sweetbread,  and  the  first  part  of  the  intestinal  surface 
in  the  small  intestine. 

In  the  final  processes  of  digestion  the  balance  of  evidence  is  in 
favour  slightly  of  the  arrangement  for  the  digestion  of  plant 
food.  The  liver  furnishes  a  fluid — the  bile — which  is  wanted  for 
both  kinds  of  food  products ;  but  the  pancreas  yields  a  secretion 
which,  like  the  saliva,  is  most  useful  for  completing  the  digestion 
of  the  starchy  and  saccharine  principles  of  aliment. 

By  weighing  the  facts  that  now  lie  before  us  the  inference  is 
justified  that  in  spite  of  the  very  long  time  during  which  man  has 
been  subjected  to  an  animal  diet,  he  retains,  in  preponderance, 
his  original  and  natural  cast  for  an  innocent  diet  derived  from  the 
firstfruits  of  the  earth.  If  under  this  head  we  put  fruit  in  the  first 
place,  and  include  grain  under  the  same  head  (as  we  are  quite 
justified  in  doing),  we  may  say  that  the  evidence  is,  decisively,  on 
the  side  of  the  vegetarian  argument,  and  may  declare  with  the 
distinguished  French  physiologist  Flonrens — who  of  all  men  was 
free  from  bias — that  man  is  a  fruit-eating  animal. 

yOL.  XII.   NO.  LXVII.  D 
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Much  is  made  of  the  fact  that  the  length  and  extent  of  tbe 
alimentary  surface  of  some  plant-feeding  animals — ^like  the  eheep, 
the  ox,  and  the  buSalo — are  so  different  from  that  of  man  that  man 
cannot  be  considered  as  by  any  possibility  to  belong  to  feeders 
of  their  class.  It  is  true  there  is  a  great  difference,  so  great  a 
difference  that  Flourens  himself  was  influenced  by  it.  Flourens 
was  misled  on  this  matter,  as  I  and  others  have  been,  by  a  mistake 
in  the  mode  of  taking  the  measurement — a  mistake  which  has 
recently  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  a  gentleman  who  spotted  it  as 
an  error  at  one  of  my  own  lectures,  and  who  was  good  enough  to 
write  to  me  in  explanation.  I  consider  the  fact  very  important. 
We  have  hitherto  calculated  in  this  wise.  We  have  said  that  the 
length  of  the  digestive  apparatus  of  an  animal  like  the  sheep  is 
some  twenty-eight  times  the  length  of  the  body  of  the  animal ; 
while  the  length  of  the  same  apparatus  for  digestion  in  an 
animal  like  the  lion  is  only  three  times  the  length  of  the  body. 
In  man  the  length  of  the  digestive  tract  is  six  times  the  length 
of  the  body — therefore  man  is  nearer  to  a  lion  than  to  a  sheep, 
because  six  is  nearer  to  three  than  it  is  to  twenty-eight.  But  in 
this  mode  of  calculating  man  has  been  reckoned  up  from  head  to 
foot,  which  is  not  at  all  fair.  It  is  right  to  reckon  the  trunk  of 
the  man  only,  and  then,  as  my  friendly  monitor  shows,  the  tables 
are  sharply  turned :  then  in  a  man  of  medium  stature  the  length 
of  the  alimentary  surface  is  sixteen  times  that  of  the  body,  and 
sixteen  is  nearer  to  twenty-eight  than  three  is  to  six. 

Admittedly,  it  is  just  a  point  nearer :  twice  three  is  six,  but 
twice  sixteen  is  thirty-two,  not  twenty-eight.  The  balance, 
therefore,  turns  over  from  the  flesh-feeding  lion  to  the  plant- 
feeding  sheep.  The  diff*erence  is  not  considerable,  but  it  is  amply 
sufficient  to  meet,  fairly  and  decisively,  the  argument  adduced  by 
Flourens  from  the  anatomical  side,  and  largely  used  on  his  autho^ 
rity,  that  man  is  nearer  to  a  flesh-feeding  than  to  a  plant-feeding 
animal. 

To  some  the  complicated  digestive  apparatus  of  those  pure 
plant-feeding  animals  called  ruminants,  or  cud-chewing  animals, 
is  thought  essential  for  a  vegetable  feeder,  and  if  this  were  so 
man  would  have  no  place  whatever  on  that  side  of  life.  But 
really  the  diflSculty  here  suggested  does  not  affect  the  question. 
There  are  pure  vegetable  feeders  which  are  not  ruminants  at  all, 
but  which  take  their  food  at  regular  intervals  and  at  short  meals 
like  other  reasonable  beings.  And  in  fact,  as  one  of  our  greatest 
living  natural  historians  suggests,  the  ruminants  might  never 
have  taken  to  chewing  the  cud  at  all  except  for  their  merciless 
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&te  of  having  to  carry  with  them  a  meal  much  larger  than 
they  could  dispose  of  quickly,  to  some  secret  hiding-place  in 
order  to  consume  it  slowly,  free  from  the  attacks  of  marauding 
flesh-feeding  enemies,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  last  as  far 
as  possible. 

I  venture  to  bring  this  first  point  under  discussion  to  a  close 
by  expressing — 

1.  That  man  as  an  animal  can  live  on  a  mixed  diet  of  animal 
and  vegetable  food. 

2.  That  he  can  live  on  a  pure  animal  diet  under  habit  or 
necessity. 

3.  But  that  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  truly  natural  life  he 
is  a  feeder  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  a  frugivorous  animal 

The  above  are  the  jjhysical  considerations.  To  them  may  be 
added  those  of  a  moral  kind  to  which  I  referred  in  the  opening 
part  of  this  section  of  my  discourse. 

On  the  moral  side,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  argument  is  in  favour  of 
the  vegetarians.  The  food  which  is  most  enjoyed  is  the  food 
we  call  bread  and  fruit.  In  all  my  long  medical  career,  extending 
over  forty  years,  I  have  rarely  known  an  instance  in  which  a 
child  has  not  preferred  fruit  to  animal  food.  I  have  many  times 
been  called  upon  to  treat  children  for  stomachic  disorders  induced 
by  pressing  upon  them  animal  to  the  exclusion  of  fruit  diet, 
and  have  seen  the  best  results  occur  from  the  practice  of  revert- 
ing to  the  use  of  fruit  in  the  dietary.  I  say  it  without  the 
least  prejudice,  as  a  lesson  learned  from  simple  experience,  that 
the  most  natural  diet  for  the  young,  after  the  natural  milk  diet,  is 
fruit  and  whole-meal  bread,  with  milk  and  water  for  drink.  The 
desire  for  this  same  mode  of  sustenance  is  often  continued  into 
after  years,  as  if  the  resort  to  flesh  were  a  forced  and  artificial 
feeding,  which  required  long  and  persistent  habit  to  establish  its 
permanency  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  everyday  life.  How 
strongly  this  preference  taste  for  fruit  over  animal  food  prevails 
is  shown  by  the  simple  fact  of  the  retention  of  these  foods  in  the 
mouth.  Fruit  is' retained  to  be  tasted  and  relished.  Animal 
food,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  is  *  bolted.'  There  is  a  natural 
desire  to  retain  the  delicious  fruit  for  full  mastication ;  there  is 
no  such  desire,  except  in  the  trained  gourmand,  for  the  retention 
of  animal  substance. 

One  further  fact  which  I  have  observed — and  that  too  often 
to  discard  it,  as  a  fact  of  great  moment — is  that  when  a  person  of 
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mature  years  has,  for  a  time,  given  up  voluntarily  the  use  of 
animal  food  in  favour  of  vegetable,  the  sense  of  repugnance  to 
animal  food  is  soon  so  markedly  developed  that  a  return  to  it  is 
overcome  with  the  utmost  diflBculty.  Neither  is  this  a  mere 
fancy  or  fad  peculiar  to  sensitive  men  or  over-sentimental  women. 
I  have  been  surprised  to  see  it  manifested  in  men  who  were  the 
very  reverse  of  sentimental,  and  who  were  in  fact  quite  ashamed 
to  admit  themselves  guilty  of  any  such  a  weakness.  I  have  heard 
those  who,  gone  over  from  a  mixed  diet  of  animal  and  vegetable 
food  to  a  pure  vegetable  diet,  speak  of  feeling  low  under  the  new 
system,  and  declare  that  they  must  needs  give  it  up  in  conse- 
quence: but  I  have  found  even  these  (without  exception) 
declare  that  they  infinitely  preferred  the  simpler,  purer,  and  as 
it  seemed  to  them  more  natural  food  plucked  from  the  prime 
source  of  food,  untainted  by  its  passage  through  another  animal 
body. 

It  may,  however,  be  asked  why,  if  this  be  the  fact,  milk 
should  be  so  remarkable  an  exception  as  a  favourite  and  natural 
food,  especially  in  early  life  ?  The  answer  to  the  objection,  fair 
as  it  is,  is  both  simple  and  sound.  IVIilk  is  an  exceptional  food 
intended  for  an  exceptional  period  of  life,  with,  as  we  now  know, 
an  exceptional  provision  for  its  digestion.  In  the  digestive  fluids 
of  the  stomach  there  exists  a  special  ferment  by  which  the  flesh- 
forming  i)art  of  milk,  the  cheese  or  caseine,  is  specially  digested. 
This  ferment  continues  in  action  throughout  life  in  some  persons, 
but  not  in  all ;  so  that  there  are  some  who  can  digest  milk  at  all 
times,  and  others  who  cannot  digest  it  at  any  time.  In  those 
who  too  exclusively  feed  on  flesh  meat  and  starchy  substances  the 
particular  milk  ferment  ceases  to  be  produced,  and  the  digestion 
of  milk  ceases  to  be  a  natural  act.  In  those,  however,  who  are 
taught  from  early  life  to  feed  on  the  vegetable  foods  called  the 
pulses — peas,  beans,  lentils,  and  others  of  the  same  kind — this 
difficulty  does  not  occur,  for  these  substances  contain  caseine,  just 
as  milk  does,  and  require  a  similar  ferment. 

The  mention  of  this  fact  conveys,  incidentally,  a  good  practical 
lesson  for  vegetarians,  namely,  that  they  should,  from  the  first, 
train  the  young  under  their  care  to  receive  a  proper,  but  not  too 
large  an  amount  of  lentils  and  other  foods  of  that  class,  in  which 
caseine  is  present  as  the  flesh-forming  constituent. 

I  do  not  think  I  can  put  the  position  of  our  first  study  more  fairly 
forward,  and  I  pass,  therefore,  to  the  next  point : — The  comparison 
of  foods,  animal  and  vegetable,  in  regard  to  their  relative  effi- 
ciency for  the  sustainment  of  life. 
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11. 
The  Second  Comparison.— Animal  and  Vegetable  Foods. 

In  studying  the  relative  efficiency  of  animal  and  vegetable  foods 
for  the  maintenance  of  life,  we  must  first  recall  what  it  is  that 
foods  supply  for  the  support  of  such  maintenance*  Broadly  we 
may  divide  the  requirements  into  four  groups.  At  the  head  of 
those  stands  water j  which  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  now,  but 
which  forms  68  per  cent,  of  the  body,  and  the  true  feeding  power  of 
which  has  not  until  lately  been  duly  appreciated.  After  water  come 
those  substances  which  keep  alive  the  animal  fire — substances 
like  fats  and  oils  from  the  animal  world,  and  starch  and  sugar 
from  the  world  of  plants.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  constractive 
food,  the  muscle  and  flesh-forming  food,  represented  on  the  animal 
side  by  the  fleshy  parts  of  animals,  and  on  the  vegetable  side  by 
the  gluten  of  wheat  and  other  grain,  and  by  the  albuminous  parts 
of  other  plants;  essential  food,  but,  compared  with  water  and 
with  the  heat-producing  substances,  extremely  small  in  natural 
quantity,  much  smaller  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Lastly,  there 
is  the  mineral  part  of  food  intended  for  the  construction  of  the 
solid  portion  of  the  skeleton;  by  weight  a  very  insignificant  part 
indeed,  but  in  effect  most  important  as  determining  the  build  of 
the  solid  framework  of  the  body. 

We  have  all  these  constituents  in  both  kinds  of  food,  animal 
and  vegetable.  In  animal  food  we  have  fat,  flesh,  and  mineral 
matter ;  in  vegetables  and  fruits  we  have  sugar  and  starch  (heat- 
producing  substance),  gluten  and  albumen  (vegetable  flesh,  if  I 
may  so  say),  and  the  true  mineral  substances,  in  most  correct  form 
and  quantity.  Both  sources  yield  all  the  required  supplies; 
but  which  source  yields  the  supplies  in  the  choicest  and  best  form  ? 
That  is  the  question. 

The  common  belief  is  that  the  animal  form  is  the  best,  and  I 
have  often  heard  the  poor  bemoaning  their  hard  fate  (because  de- 
prived of  flesh  food)  at  a  time  when  they  really  have  had  in  their 
hands  a  better  and  more  wholesome  food  than  their  wealthier 
and  more  luxurious  neighbours,  if  they  only  knew  it.  Unfortu- 
nately they  do  not  know  it,  a  reason  the  more  urgent  that  they 
should  be  taught  to  know  it.  Let  me  in  proof  of  this  draw  atten- 
tion to  one  or  two  compai-isons. 

If  we  make  an  analysis  of  the  primest  joints  of  animal  food, 
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legs  of  mutton,  sirloin  of  beef,  rump  steak,  veal  cutlet,  pork  chop, 
we  find  as  much  as  70  to  75  per  cent,  of  water.  There  are 
some  vegetables  which  contain  much  more  water,  viz.,  potatoes, 
turnips,  cabbages,  and  carrots;  but  there  are  other  vegetables 
which  contain  less  water.  Oatmeal,  for  example,  contains  5  or 
6  per  cent. ;  good  wheaten  flour,  barley  meal,  beans  and  peas,  14; 
rice,  15 ;  and  good  bread,  40  to  45  of  water*  Taking,  then,  the 
value  of  foods  as  estimated  by  their  solid  value,  there  are,  it  will 
be  observed,  a  great  many  kinds  of  vegetable  foods  whiA  are 
incomparably  superior  to  animal.  Peas,  beans,  oats,  barley,  and 
wheat  are  of  this  class.  In  the  animal  foods  named  above,  there 
are  from  2b  to  30  parts  of  solid  matter  to  the  100 :  in  the  vegetable 
foods  specially  compared  with  them  there  are  from  80  to  86  parts. 

If  we  compute  from  the  solid  matter  the  value  of  flesh-forming 
and  strength-producing  foods  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  pro- 
ducts we  find  some  other  useful  facts.  In  a  leg  of  mutton  we 
may  have  10  per  cent,  of  albuminoids,  or  flesh-forming  sub- 
stance ;  and  8  to  9  of  fat,  or  heat-producing  substance.  Let  us 
compare  that  with  wheat  as  a  favourite  vegetable  substance, 
and  we  may  have  in  the  solid  matter  of  wheat  11  per  cent,  of 
albuminoids,  or  flesh-forming  substance;  and  70  of  heat-pro- 
ducing substance,  or  starch  with  a  little  fat.  Wheat  is,  by 
this  calculation,  much  more  valuable  than  the  leg  of  mutton, 
and  the  vegetarian  would,  I  dare  say,  with  fair  argument,  chal- 
lenge many  further  similar  comparisons.  Coming,  in  fact, 
directly  to  matter  of  quality  or  goodness,  it  may  honestly  be 
admitted  that,  weight  by  weight,  vegetable  substances,  when 
they  are  carefully  selected,  possess  the  most  striking  advantages 
over  animal,  in  nutritive  value. 

Amongst  fruits  we  find  many  kinds  which  may  be  accepted  as 
lying  intermediate  between  fleshy  foods  and  vegetable  foods.  We 
may  take,  for  example,  the  comparison  between  the  banana  and 
some  pure  animal  substance,  say  a  specimen  of  cow's  milk  of  good 
quality.  The  analysis  from  which  this  comparison  was  derived 
showed  that  the  banana  contained  74  per  cent,  of  water,  5  of 
flesh-forming  substance,  20-3  of  heat-giving  substance,  and  0*7  of 
mineral  food.  The  analysis  of  the  milk  showed  that  the  fluid 
contained  86  per  cent,  of  water,  5*3  per  cent,  of  flesh-forming 
material,  8  per  cent,  of  heat-giving  substance,  and  0-7  of  mineral 
matter. 

I  make  this  comparison  simply  to  show  how  near  the  two 
classes  of  foods  may  approach  to  each  other.    The  banana  is  like 
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a  condensed  milk,  richer  in  solid  fuel  food  than  milk,  but  contain- 
ing less  water,  and  admitting  of  being  prepared  like  milk  on  addi- 
tion of  water. 

Animal  and  vegetable  can  in  fact  yield  equal  efficiency 
under  competent  skill  in  the  preparation  of  foods  from  them. 
But  up  to  this  time,  in  what  are  called  civilised  communities,  so 
much  more  skill  has  been  developed  in  the  preparation  of  animal 
foods  for  the  table  than  has  been  bestowed  on  vegetable,  that  in 
order  to  give  the  vegetarian  system  the  faintest  chance  a  new 
school  of  cookery  must  be  introduced  throughout  the  land,  in 
which  there  shall  be  taught  not  only  modes  of  cooking,  but  the 
actual  dietetic  value  of  everything  that  is  cooked  and  sent  to 
table.  The  vegetarian  plan  has  suffered  vitally  hitherto  from 
ignorance  on  this  score.  Some  persons  have  been  initiated  into 
the  system  by  being  taught  to  try  to  subsist  on  vegetables  con- 
taining from  ninety  to  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  water.  They  have 
foiled,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  have  thrown  the  blame  on  the 
system,  not  on  their  ignorance  in  relation  to  it.  Others  have  been 
inducted  into  it  by  being  led  to  take,  at  first,  vegetable  foods 
extremely  rich  in  flesh-forming  substance ;  and,  unable  to  digest 
what  they  have  taken,  have  hastened  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
food  was  too  heavy  and  could  not  be  borne.  Mistakes  of  the  kind 
require  to  be  reformed  altogether,  as  a  matter  of  simple  knowledge, 
apart  from  any  particular  system  or  the  advocacy  of  it,  and  as  a 
rule  of  domestic  information  and  order. 

Until  this  is  done  there  will  always  be  a  grand  difficulty  in  the 
universal  food  reform  on  vegetarian  lines.  Until  then  many 
persons  will  be  found  who,  in  spite  of  their  repugnance  or  other 
objection  to  animal  food,  will  digest  food  that  has  been  prepared 
for  them  by  passing  through  the  systems  of  other  animals  better 
than  when  they  themselves  take  it  first  hand  from  the  plant.  The 
pulses  produce  in  some  persons  flatulency  and  dyspepsia.  Oat- 
meal causes  in  many  persons  heat  and  dryness  of  the  skin,  even 
when  taken  with  lime-juice  or  fresh  fruit;  and^ other  difficulties 
could  be  named  which,  at  the  present,  beset  the  vegetarian  in  his 
path.  These  difficulties  can  be  largely  got  over  by  an  improved 
education  in  the  art  of  cooking;  and  I  confess,  with  perfect 
candour,  that  if  I  could  on  all  occasions  get  for  my  meals  the 
same  foods  as  are  to  be  obtained  in  the  best  vegetarian  dining- 
rooms  I  should  not  willingly  take  any  other  kind  of  food.  In 
time,  I  doubt  not  that  the  present  centres  for  good  vegetarian 
diets  will  become  schools  for  the  nation,  and  that  every  hotel  in 
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the  kingdom  and  every  private  dwelling  will  have  its  vegetarian 
cook  or  housewife.  It  will  take  a  long  time  for  this  to  come 
about,  but  it  will  assuredly  come. 

Meantime  men  of  practical  science  ought  to  be  at  work  to  assist 
with  their  skill  in  this  mighty  reformation.  An  inquiry  is 
demanded  on  the  point  whether  the  transmutation  of  vegetable 
food  which  now  is  obtained  by  the  digestion  and  passage  of  the 
food  into  the  tissues  of  lower  herbivorous  animals,  may  not  be 
effected  by  chemical  processes,  apart  from  the  intermediate  animal 
altogether.  When  the  most  scientific  instruments  possessed  by 
man  were  the  flint-head,  the  iron  lance,  the  boomerang,  the  sling 
and  stone,  and  other  weapons  for  destruction  of  the  inferior 
animals,  or,  when  improving  on  these,  man  advanced  to  the 
process  of  herding  and  feeding  animals  for  slaughter,  this  question 
of  transmutation  of  vegetable  food  could  not  be  thought  of.  In 
the  present  day  the  circumstances  are  entirely  changed.  We 
know  now  to  a  nicety  the  relation  of  the  various  parts  of  food  for 
the  construction  of  the  living  body  from  food,  and  there  should  be 
no  diflBculty,  except  the  labour  of  research,  in  so  modifying  food 
taken  from  its  prime  source  as  to  make  it  applicable  to  every 
necessity  without  the  assistance  of  an  intermediate  animal  at  all. 
Changes  quite  as  difficult  have  been  accomplished  by  scientific 
research  in  the  laboratory,  and  if  men  of  science  will,  in  patient 
research  for  a  few  years,  follow  up  artificial  digestion  and  con- 
densation of  vegetable  foods  by  synthetical  imitations,  assuredly 
the  perfect  production  of  perfect  food  from  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
without  the  aid  of  the  intermediate  lower  animal,  will  be  another 
triumph  of  science  over  nature.  In  the  presence  of  such  a  deve- 
lopment food  of  the  best  kind  would  become  the  cheapest  of  all 
products,  and  would  be  so  under  the  control  of  man  that  new 
races  of  men,  constructed  on  better  food  than  has  ever  yet  been 
prepared,  would  rise  up  to  demonstrate  the  greatness  of  the 
triumph  by  their  improved  physical  endowments,  and  their 
freedom  from  certain  diseases  which  must  always  occur  so  long  as 
other  living  animal  bodies  are  demanded  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  human  body. 

III. 

The  Comparison  of  Supplies. 

The  third  question  suggested  in  my  programme  relates  to  the 
two  sources  of  supply  of  food  in  reference  to  the  economy  of  life 
and  of  the  national  wants  or  necessities. 
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In  the  great  scheme  of  Nature,  carried  out  in  her  complete 
scale  and  design  and  taken  in  the  light  of  one  sublime  planetary 
project,  the  principle  of  life  is  self-supporting.  Nothing  in  Nature, 
not  a  crumb  that  falls  from  the  poorest  man's  table,  can  ever  be 
lost  even  as  food. 

While,  however,  nothing  is  lost  in  Nature ;  though  the  amount 
of  life  on  the  earth  is  probably  always  the  same ;  though  death 
balances  life,  life  death ;  though  the  animal  life  is  ever  safe 
while  the  vegetable  life  is  maintained ;  and  though  the  vegetable 
life  is  quite  safe  while  the  inorganic  elements  and  the  forces 
which  move  them  are  maintained ;  there  is  constant  danger,  in 
individual  communities,  so  long  as  life  itself  is  at  war  with  itself, 
and  one  sphere  of  life  is  dependent  on  the  temper  of  another. 
To  this  little  issue,  resting  on  human  passions,  do  the  divine 
schemes  of  the  universe  itself,  in  their  relation  to  men,  sometimes 
come  at  last.  Far-seeing  statesmen,  therefore,  are  not  surprised 
at  the  phenomena  which,  to  common  minds,  come  as  surprises. 
They  know  that  national  affairs  which,  in  respect  to  the  planet  as 
a  whole,  are  purely  local  and  do  not  affect  it  in  the  least  in  its 
course,  may  nevertheless  lead  to  the  most  extreme  local  cata- 
strophes, and  we  in  England  ought  to  be  aware  that  no  disturb- 
ing local  influence  is  more  serious  than  this  one  of  our  food 
supply.  As  an  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle,  so  England 
is,  to  the  world,  a  castle  for  Englishmen ;  and  the  fact  that  the 
thirty  millions  of  occupiers  of  that  castle  cannot,  under  existing 
conditions,  find  suflScient  food  from  their  own  grounds,  is  the  most 
solemn  of  all  political  problems.  It  is  true  that  some  think  we 
are  protected  by  the  facility  with  which  we  can  now  obtain  foreign 
supplies  of  all  varieties  of  food.  But  really  by  that  very  process 
our  foreign  food  yields  the  larger  part  of  the  material  by  which 
our  own  lands  are  fertilised,  and  from  which,  through  the  land,  we 
derive  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  food  which  it  supplies. 
Thus  we,  in  feet,  temporarily  import  land  from  abroad,  a  process 
which  may  go  on  very  well  so  long  as  those  abroad  will  send  us 
what  we  want,  but  which  will  be  a  pitiful  resource  if,  at  any  time, 
those  abroad  either  require  all  they  have  for  themselves,  or  in 
anger  refuse  us  what  we  require. 

I  touch  on  this  point  in  order  to  indicate  that  we  have  no 
necessity  to  run  any  risks  of  this  nature.  If  the  arguments 
which  have  gone  before  are  true,  and  if  the  firstfruits  of  the 
earth,  the  grain  and  fruits,  are  sufficient  when  they  are  properly 
treated  to  sustain  life  well  and  soundly,  then  England,  as  a  field  of 
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fruit  and  grain  duly  cultivated,  is  a  great  castle  provisioned  richly 
for  any  emergency  and  for  any  time. 

In  this  matter  I  fully  believe  that  the  vegetarians  are  right. 
If  we  would  make  ourselves  quite  safe  there  must  be  no  stall-fed 
animal  introduced  into  the  grounds,  to  be  reared,  to  be  housed,  to 
be  fed,  to  be  tended,  to  be  kept  free  from  disease,  to  be  cleansed, 
to  be  driven  to  market,  to  be  killed,  to  be  dressed,  and  in  the 
end,  after  all  this  trouble  and  expense,  to  be  used  only  in  part  for 
food. 

BuflFon  calculated  in  his  time  that  the  number  of  men  on  the 
earth  had  become  one  thousand  times  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
species  of  powerful  animals.  By  this  time  this  difiFerence  has 
greatly  increased,  and  as  the  day  must  come  when  the  increase 
of  man  will  be  such  that  vegetarianism  will  be  an  absolute  neces- 
sity, it  would  be  well  to  take  time  by  the  forelock  and  learn  to 
go  to  the  first-fruits  if  we  would  feed  England  from  English  soil. 

Even  then  we  must  save  ! 

One  hundred  millions  worth  of  precious  body-feeding  grain, 
spent  at  present  on  body-  and  soul-consuming  strong  drink,  must 
be  retained  in  the  national  garner  for  life  instead  of  death. 

IV. 

Health  and  Strength  from  Food. 

We  approach  now  the  last  head,  namely,  the  comparison  of 
health  and  strength  under  the  two  sources  of  food  supply,  animal 
and  vegetable. 

I  would  introduce  this  topic  with  two  remarks  which  will  tend 
to  make  the  transition  from  one  system  of  diet  somewhat  easier 
than  many  think  it  is.  There  are  certain  foods,  like  milk,  cheese, 
butter,  and  eggs,  which  have  never  tasted  independent  life,  and 
which  the  vegetarian  might  fairly  admit  amongst  his  supplies. 
This  is  a  good  concession  at  first  to  the  flesh  eater.  Again,  there 
is  a  certain  moderation  in  the  use  of  animal  flesh,  which,  for  the 
sake  of  himself  and  his  own  life's  welfare,  the  animal  feeder  ought 
to  give  to  himself.  Independently  of  the  vegetarian  question 
altogether,  there  is  a  lesson  yet  to  be  taught  and  learned  about 
the  consumption  of  animal  food  before  any  sure  advance  can  be 
made.  It  must  be  instilled  into  the  mind  of  the  people  at  large 
— rich  and  poor  alike — that  with  a  diet  in  which  animal  food,  in 
the  form  of  flesh,  is  largely  used,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  an 
excess  of  such  food  will  be  consumed  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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body,  bnt  for  the  trouble  and  embarrassment  of  the  body  in  its 
vital  labour.  As  a  matter  of  feet,  the  quantity  of  flesh-forming 
food  required  for  the  bodily  wants  is  small,  beyond  all  the  ordinary 
prevailing  conception  on  the  subject,  A  well-educated  English- 
man— I  mean  one  well  educated  on  general  subjects — ^would 
wonder  beyond  measure  if  he  realised  the  enormous  amount  of 
work  an  Indian  can  do  on  a  mere  handful  of  rice  and  a  few  dates. 
But  his  wonder  would  be  far  more  increased  if  in  the  physio- 
logical laboratory  he  were  shown  and  made  to  understand  three 
facts.  (1)  The  exceedingly  small  amount  of  flesh-forming 
matter  that  is  called  for  to  make  up  the  waste  of  the  muscular 
organs.  (2)  The  enormous  amount  of  wasted  material  which  is 
thrown  oflF  or  laid  by  without  ever  having  been  applied  to  any 
useful  purpose  in  the  body.  (3)  The  tremendous  measure  of 
living  energy  that  has  been  expended  in  throwing  off  from  the 
body  substances  which  ought  never  to  have  been  put  into  it. 

In  very  plain  words,  yet  very  true,  whenever  we  add  dead 
flesh  to  living,  beyond  the  bare  necessity,  we  are  imposing  a  tax 
on  our  own  active  existence.  We  should  never  do  so  foolish  a 
thing  if  we  avoided  animal  food  ;  and  this  is  another  good  score 
for  the  principles  of  those  who  would  go  to  the  world  of  plants 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  world  of  human  life.  It  is  without 
question  that  the  best  balance,  the  most  correct  balance,  of  all  the 
necessities  of  food  for  man  is  found  in  the  world  of  plants. 

It  is  held  also  by  many  (even  amongst  those  who  are  not  vege- 
tarians) that  some  serious  diseases  which  now  affect  the  human 
family  would  be  prevented  if  animal  food  were  not  part  of  human 
sustenance.  It  is  urged  that  flesh  derived  from  diseased  animals 
finds  its  way  freely  into  the  human  body,  and  that  by  its  intro- 
duction diseases  are  introduced. 

The  fact  that  the  flesh  of  diseased  animals  does  find  its  way 
into  the  market  and  on  to  the  table  is  beyond  question.  Our 
wise  and  discerning  Jewish  brethren  have  taught  us  this  truth  in 
unmistakable  form.  They,  in  obedience  to  their  ancient  law, 
have  all  their  animal  food  duly  inspected.  Their  returns  on  the 
subject  are  worth  recording.  In  1878,  out  of  22,308  oxen  killed 
in  London  no  fewer  than  7,885,  or  nearly  a  third,  were  rejected  as 
diseased.  Out  of  3,330  calves  785  were  rejected.  Out  of  41,556 
sheep  13,019  were  rejected.  In  the  year  1879,  in  the  course  of 
fifty  weeks,  out  of  a  total  of  22,387  oxen  9,531  were  rejected ; 
out  of  a  total  of  3,691  calves  1,028  were  rejected;  of  38,302 
sheep  11,826  were  rejected.   In  1880,  firom  July  1  to  December  25 
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— twenty-five  weeks— out  of  13,116  oxen*  6,143  were  rejected. 
Of  calves  numbering  1,964  as  many  as  634  were  rejected ;  and 
out  of  19,743  sheep  5,535  were  refused  for  food  because  of  the 
presence  of  disease. 

If  this  analysis  be  applied  to  the  animal  food  consumed  outside 
the  Jewish  pale  in  the  United  Kingdom,  about  one-third  of 
such  food  gives  some  evidence  of  disease;  so  that  flesh-eaters 
who  are  not  Jews  are  partaking  of  diseased  flesh  during  four 
months  of  each  year  of  their  lives. 

The  information  is  very  startling  when  it  is  put  forward  in 
this  plain  and  unvarnished  way.  Fortunately  it  is  qualified  by 
the  correction  that  in  the  process  of  cooking  the  diseased  meat 
the  evil  consequences  are  very  largely  removed.  Still  it  is  not  a 
pleasant  subject  for  reflection. 

The  vegetarians  may  claim  here  a  very  strong  case  on  their 
side.  It  would  not  be  fair,  however,  to  say  that  they  have  it 
altogether  their  own  way.  There  is,  unquestionably,  a  certain 
conveyance  of  disease  through  vegetable  foods,  not  generally 
from  disease  in  the  food  itself  (although  in  the  case  of  spurred 
grain  or  ergotted  grain  that  even  has  occurred),  but  from  un- 
cleanliness,  and  especially  from  uncleanliness  in  fruit,  dangers 
which  cleanliness  and  careful  preparation  for  the  table  can  alone 
prevent. 

In  respect  to  the  propagation  of  disease  it  seems  to  me  just 
to  declare  that  the  danger  is  much  less  and  much  more  easily 
preventible  on  the  vegetarian  than  on  the  animal  system  of  diet. 
I  think,  too,  I  ought  to  add  that  some  constitutional  diseases, 
such  as  scrofula,  gout,  rheumatism,  obesity,  and  certain  forms  of 
troublesome  dyspepsia  or  indigestion,  are  more  favoured  by  an 
animal  than  by  a  vegetable  diet. 

As  to  strength  of  body,  when  the  vegetarian  diet  is  conducted 
on  a  sensible  scale,  and  is  supplemented  judiciously  by  additions 
of  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  eggs,  I  can  have  no  doubt  that  the 
whole  of  the  animal  strength  and  power  of  work,  physical  and 
mental,  belonging  to  any  man  or  woman,  can  be  got  out  of  it. 

I  have  seen  a  man  positively  die  from  an  obstinate  adherence 
to  one  particular  mode  of  vegetable  feeding;  die  reduced  io  a 
mere  skeleton  by  his  plan ;  but,  again,  I  have  seen  a  man  die 
positively  from  an  obstinate  adherence  to  one  particular  mode  of 
flesh  feeding;  die  fattened  like  an  animal  ready  to  be  sent  to  an 
agricultural  show.  These  are  extremes  in  both  systems,  and  are 
not  found  in  the  representatives  of  the  reasonable  members  of  the 
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community.  Both  modes  of  diet  give  the  opportunity  of  courtiDg 
death  either  by  starvation  or  by  repletion.  We  have  to  think  of 
their  moderate  application  in  regard  to  vital  physical  and  mental 
strength,  and  while,  on  this  point,  I  give  no  decided  opinion  on 
either  side,  I  admit  that  some  of  the  best  work  has  been  done 
and  is  being  done  on  a  vegetarian  regimen. 

Summary. 

Summing  up  the  four  chapters  above  submitted,  I  would  draw 
from  them  the  following  conclusions : — 

(1)  Man,  although  possessing  the  capacity  of  existing  on  an 
animal  diet  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  by  original  caste  adapted  to  a 
diet  of  grain  and  fruit,  and,  on  a  scientific  adaptation  of  his 
natural  supplies,  might  easily  be  provided  with  all  he  can  require 
from  that  source  of  subsistence. 

(2)  The  vegetable  world  is  incomparable  in  its  efficiency  for 
supply  of  food  for  man,  when  its  resources  are  thoroughly  under- 
stood and  correctly  applied. 

(3)  The  supplies  of  food  for  man  are  most  economically  and 
safely  drawn  direct  from  the  vegetable  world. 

(4)  Diseases  may  be  conveyed  by  both  sources  of  supply,  but 
need  not  be  convejed  by  either.  Diseases  may  be  generated  by 
misuse  of  either  source  of  supply,  but  need  not  be,  and  under 
judicious  management  would  not  be,  generated  by  either. 

Under  a  properly  constituted  fruit  and  vegetable  diet  strength 
of  mind  and  of  body  may  be  as  fully  secured  as  under  an  animal 
or  mixed  animal  and  vegetable  system. 

Benjamix  Ward  Eicuardsox. 
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The 
Pytehley  Hunt,  Past  and  Present. 


SINCE  the  appearance  of  this  book  various  notices  have  ap- 
peared in  the  papers,  all  more  or  less  favourable.  I  should 
not  have  ventured  to  add  to  the  existing  notices,  had  it  not  been 
that  I  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  author  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  and  felt  myself  in  a  position  to  throw  some  light 
on  his  character,  and  on  the  scenes  and  some  of  the  persons 
which  he  describes.  If  the  following  review  partakes  of  the 
biographical  character,  I  trust  that  it  may  be  excused,  and  re- 
garded as  not  inappropriate  in  an  old  school  and  college  friend, 
and  a  neighbour  in  the  county  of  Northampton. 

Henry  0.  Nethercote  and  I  made  each  other's  acquaintance  in 
1831.  We  entered  Harrow  School  on  the  same  day,  at  the  com- 
meijcement  of  the  Midsummer  Term,  under  Dr.  Longley,  after- 
wards Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  had  been  some  time  aLjRie 
Cliarterhouse,  and  looked  the  picture  of  a  healthy  English  scKol- 
boy.  He  was  well  grown  and  active,  remarkable  for  his  bright 
complexion  and  curly  light-brown  hair,  with  plenty  of  self- 
possession,  and  a  cheery,  open  manner  which  made  him  popular 
from  the  first.  He  boarded  at  Mrs.  Leith's,  the  only  remaining 
dame  at  Harrow.  It  was  not  long  before  he  developed  a  taste  for 
cricket,  and  I  well  remember  his  receiving  a  present  of  a  bat, 
slightly  undersized,  from  Henry  Anderson,  Esq.,  an  old  Harrovian, 
who  came  down  to  Harrow  three  days  a  week  to  play,  and  *  coach ' 
the  rising  generation  in  the  game.  His  eagerness  to  try  the  bat 
was  great,  and  by  invitation  I  went  down  with  him  to  the  cricket- 
groimd  after  second  school,  when  old  Dick  Chad  was  called  upon 
to  bowl  to  him.  The  very  first  ball  was  a  half  volley  to  the  off, 
and  well  was  it  punished.     That  bat  did  good  service  till  its 
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master  required,  or  thought  he  required,  a  full-sized  one.  He 
soon  got  into  the  eleven,  and  his  name  was  recorded  in  the  annual 
lists  in  the  Cricket  Pavilion  for  four  years.  He  was  a  fair  under- 
hand bowler  and  field,  and  a  good  bat,  noted  for  his  *  wristy '  play, 
as  some  critic  termed  it.  He  had  a  fine  even  temper,  and  made 
a  good  captain  of  the  school  eleven.  In  those  days  scientific 
cricket  was  not  so  common  as  it  is  now.  The  first  professional 
who  was  engaged  to  teach  the  Harrow  boys  was  Caldecourt,  a  good 
underhand  bowler.  His  instructions,  well  backed  up  by  Mr. 
Robert  Grimston  and  Mr.  Frederic  Ponsonby,  now  Earl  of  Bess- 
borough,  helped  to  form  the  ^  Harrow  style ' — viz.  playing  with  a 
straight  bat,  stopping  all  straight  balls,  and  making  as  many  runs 
as  possible  off  balls  wide  of  the  wicket.  This  was  very  effective 
for  a  time ;  but  after  some  years  the  art  of  punishing  straight 
balls,  even  leg  shooters,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Mitchell  at  Eton, 
and  illustrated  by  the  brilliant  play  of  the  Lytteltons  and  others. 

Among  the  ardent  supporters  of  cricket  at  Harrow  in  the 
author's  time  was  Mr.  Henry  Anderson,  one  of  three  brothers,  all 
more  or  less  renowned  in  the  cricket-field. 

Henry  Anderson  was  for  many  years  an  *  institution '  at 
Harrow.  Every  whole  or  half  holiday  he  walked  over  from  near 
Bamet,  some  twelve  miles,  played  in  either  match  or  game, 
generally  bowled  during  one  innings,  drank  copious  potations  of 
beer,  and  walked  home  in  the  evening.  He  was  a  very  kind- 
hearted  man,  a  staunch  Harrovian,  and  devoted  to  cricket.  It 
was  believed  that,  like  some  other  characters  described  by  Mr. 
Nethercote,  he  had  impaired  his  estate  by  going  on  the  turf,  when 
he  had  more  zeal  than  prudence. 

The  H.  H.,  or  pack  of  beagles  to  which  reference  is  made  in 
'The  Pytchley  Hunt,'  was  kept  up  for  several  seasons  by  a  select 
number  of  the  senior  boys.  At  last  Dr.  Blomfield,  Bishop  of 
London,  who  was  Visitor  of  the  school,  heard  that  the  Harrow 
beagles  had  been  seen  on  a  portion  of  his  episcopal  manors, 
called  *Gagglegoo8e  Green';  and  consequently  his  lordship 
wrote  to  the  Head  Master,  Dr.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  who  was 
new  in  oflSce,  to  remonstrate,  and  to  point  out  that  seven  couples 
of  hounds,  even  so  small  as  beagles,  must  consume  a  good  deal 
of  food,  of  which  the  poor  would  be  glad.  Dr.  Wordsworth  was 
very  good-natured  about  the  matter;  so  much  so,  that  *Tom 
Smith,'  a  leading  member  of  the  hunt,  tried  to  effect  a  compro- 
mise,? by  asking  how  many  beagles  they  might  keep,  provided 
they  made  a  reduction.     This  was  too  much  for  the  Head  Master, 
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who  replied,  with  no  more  than  the  necessary  amount  of  stern- 
ness, that  they  must  be  given  up  altogether,  and  this  was  the  end 
of  the  lively  little  pack.  Henry  Nethercote's  greatest  fiiend  at 
Harrow  was  Charley  Denison,  of  whom  I  knew  nothing  more 
than  that  he  was  a  popular  and  gentlemanly  boy,  and  his  brothers 
were  distinguished  at  Oxford — one  as  a  lawyer,  another  as  a 
tennis-player,  and  a  third  as  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  The  two 
friends  sat  together  in  sixth-form  room,  and  on  one  occasioD, 
during  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Longley  on  Scriptural  history,  they  were 
talking  aotto  voce,  when  they  were  startled  by  the  name  *  Maher- 
shalal-hash-baz,'  whereupon  Nethercote  ejaculated  *  How  muT^h  ? ' 
Longley  did  not  resent  it  as  an  impertinence,  but  laughed 
heartily,  and  his  forbearance  was  not  trespassed  upon. 

Briefly,  the  author's  career  at  Harrow  was  that  of  many  other 
well-conducted  and  popular  boys,  who  do  not  read  more  than  is 
necessary  to  maintain  a  good  character,  and  to  take  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  subjects  selected  for  study.     At  Oxford  he  was 
known  as  a  pleasant  and  gentlemanly,  but  not  hard-reading,  man. 
There  were  seventeen  Harrovians  and  about  the  same  number  of 
Etonians  at  Balliol,  in  his  time,  with,  of  course,  an  admixture 
of   other   schools,   Winchester,   Rugby,   and   the   Charterhouse, 
besides   a  certain  number  of  Exhibitioners  from  Glasgow  and 
Tiverton  Grammar  School.     Among  the  latter  was  the  present 
Bishop  of  London,  whose  powers  of  mind  and  capacity  for  work 
were  no  less  the  objects  of  respect  than  his  moral  character. 
Henry  Nethercote  mixed  chiefly  in  the  public  school  set,  some  of 
whom  read  hard,  whilst  others  were  content  with  securing  a  pass. 
Either  before  or  immediately  after  his  entering  Balliol,  a  series 
of  events  happened  which  materially  changed  his  prospects  in 
life.     He  was  the  youngest  of  four  brothers,  two  of  whom  were 
in  the   army,  while   another,   being   an   invalid,  and   therefore 
unsuited  for  an  active  profession,  remained  at  home.     Henry  was 
destined  for  the  ministry.    Within  a  few  months  he  was  deprived 
of  his  second  brother  Maximilian,  in  the  83rd  Infantry,  a  remark- 
ably handsome  and  winning  young  man,  and  of  his  mother,  who 
only  outlived  her  son  by  a  few  weeks.    The  eldest  son  William,  in 
the  Horse  Guards,  whom  iMr.  Osbaldeston  used  to  call  *  The  bold 
Dragoon,'  apparently  the  picture  of  health  and  strength,  died 
within  fourteen  months  of  his  mother,  leaving  a  sister,  afterwards 
married  to  Captain  Rooper  of  the  Eifle  Brigade,  and  two  brothers, 
John,  who  was  subject  to  epileptic  fits,  and  Henry,  who  was  looked 
upon  from  this  time  forth  as  the  future  squire  of  Moult  on.    After 
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taking  his  degree  at  Oxford,  he  married,  and  lived  with  his  wife 
at  Moulton  Grange  under  the  parental  roof,  an  arrangement  more 
common  in  French  than  in  English  families.     However,  such  was 
the  traditional  good  temper  of  the  house,  which  was  long  repre^ 
sented  by  Mr.  Nethercote,  sen.,  that  perfect  harmony  prevailed 
between  fether  and  son  ;  and  those  who  had  known  the  house  in 
earlier  days,  much  as  they  regretted  the  death  of  Mrs.  Nether- 
cote, whose  beauty,  refinement,  and  sweetness  of  temper  made  it 
a  delightful  house  for  old  and  young,  could  not  help  acknow- 
ledging that  its  old  character  was  maintained  under  its  changed 
conditions.    Two  daughters  were   bom  to  Mr.   H.  Nethercote, 
after  which  he  became  a  widower.     I  saw  him  soon  after  his  loss, 
and  was  glad  to  find  that,  although  deeply  feeling  his  bereave- 
ment, he  could  take  delight  in  seeing  his  children,  and  find  healthy 
recreation  in  the  stubbles  and  turnips.   Many  a  walk  and  talk  have 
we  had  together,  gun  in  hand,  around  Moulton  Grange,  and  an  occa- 
sional day  at  Naseby,  Sywell,  and  Boughton.     He  enjoyed  the 
sport  as  much  as  any  one,  and  understood  beating  the  ground  with 
dogs,  as  was  customary  in  the  old  times.     As  I   never  was  a 
hunting  man  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  whether  Mr.  H.  0.  Nether- 
cote was  a  foremost  rider  or  not.     On  several  occasions  when  he 
has  given  me  a  mount  he  rode  straight  and  well,  and  thoroughly 
understood  the  principle  which  he  lays  down  in  his  book,  that  in 
order  to  hold  a  good  place  in  the  field  it  is  necessary  not  only  to 
negotiate  the  fences  well,  requiring  a  good  seat  and  hand,  but  to 
gallop  well.     He  wasted  no  time  between  one  fence  and  another, 
and  whenever  I  rode  with  him  he  was  well  mounted.     But  he  was 
not  a  light  weight,  and  even  before  the  depreciation  of  landed 
estates  he  could  not  in  prudence  have  vied  with  the  noble  lords 
who  hunted  the  Pytchley   hounds   in  the   prices  he  gave  for 
hunters.     Of  late  years  he  was  called  upon  to  choose  between 
making  a  reduction  in  his  stable  and  leaving  his  parish  church  in 
difficulties.   He  chose  the  former,  and  contributed  largely  towards 
the  necessary  repairs  of  Moulton  Church,  which  without  his  aid 
would  have  been  done  imperfectly,  or  postponed.     He  was  con- 
nected with  two  parishes,  having  a  house  at  Pitsford,  where  he  com- 
monly attended  one  of  the  Sunday  services.    There  might  be  seen 
Mr.  George  Payne,  of  whom  he  gives  so  full  a  description  in  his 
book,  and  whose  personality  was  one  to  be  remembered.  Whether 
on  horseback  or  on  the  coach-box,  Mr.  Payne  meant  *  going'; 
and  I  well  remember  sitting  behind  him  on  the  Northampton 
coach,  when  the  horses  gained  considerably  on  the  average  time, 
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and  entered  the  Angel  Court  at  Northampton  before  they  were 
expected.  Pitsford  adjoins  Boughton,  well  known  to  readers  of 
Holmby  (Holdenby)  House  ;  and  both  are  under  Mr.  Howard  Vyse. 
The  county  is  well  wooded,  and  famous  for  its  spires  and  squires, 
respecting  whom  I  heard  the  late  Sir  George  Bobinson  say  that 
if  the  spires — meaning  the  church — ^had  taken  np  better  care  of 
the  squires  than  the  squires  had  done  of  the  spires,  both  spires 
and  squires  would  ere  now  have  gone  to  dust,  though  if  all  the 
squires  had  done  their  duty  to  the  Church  as  well  as  the  author,  or 
Mr.  Young  of  Orlingbury,  Sir  George's  epigram  would  have  lost  its 
point.  From  Castle  Ashby  extends  a  long  belt  of  woodland,  by 
Yardley  Chase  and  Horton  to  Salcey  Forest,  and  so  on  to  Whittle- 
bury.  The  two  latter  are  royal  forests,  under  the  rangership  of 
the  Duke  of  Grafton. 

The  last  of  the  very  few  days'  hunting  that  I  ever  had  was  on  an 
Easter  Monday,  when  the  meet  was  at  Castle  Ashby.  It  was  a 
border  meet.  The  hounds,  if  I  remember  right,  were  the  Oakley. 
But  many  of  the  Pytchley  hunt  went  to  the  meet.  Old  Mr. 
Foljambe  drove  twenty  miles  with  his  two  sons,  and  it  was  touch- 
ing to  see  the  veteran  sportsman,  who  was  quite  blind,  after  several 
of  the  picked  hounds  had  been  brought  to  him  to  be  scrutinised— 
not  by  eye  but  by  hand — mount  his  horse,  and  follow  the  cavalcade 
of  horsemen,  led  by  a  groom,  who  inserted  a  hunting  *  crop '  into 
the  ring  of  his  masters  bit.  There  was  Ambrose  Isted,  deaf  and 
dumb,  but  able  to  articulate  certain  words.  He  introduced  me  to 
the  two  ancient  oaks  in  Yardley  Chase,  Gog  and  Magog,  and  I  had 
no  diflBculty  in  understanding  him.  The  day  was  cold,  and  no  one 
expected  a  run ;  but  nothing  happens  like  the  unexpected.  A  fox 
was  soon  found,  and  ran  in  a  pretty  direct  line  to  Salcey  Lawn, 
where  we  came  to  a  check.  The  huntsman  thought  the  fox  had 
got  into  one  of  the  ancient  oaks,  and  sent  for  a  terrier,  which  was 
duly  let  down  by  the  tail  into  the  hollow  tree.  However,  nothing 
came  of  it.  While  we  were  looking  about  us  and  wondering  when 
the  snow  would  cease,  a  hound  gave  tongue,  and  off  we  started 
after  another  or  the  same  fox,  which  led  us  back  six  or  seven 
miles  by  nearly  the  same  course.  The  hounds  were  whipped  off  near 
the  Castle,  and  it  remained  for  us  to  ride  home.  Mr.  Nethercote 
was  well  mounted,  and  rode  well  up.  I  was  mounted  on  a  lady's 
horse,  little  more  than  a  pony ;  but  a  very  clever  animal,  which 
carried  me  safely  through  the  day.  My  host  gave  me  a  lead  over 
a  stiff  post  and  rails,  which  my  little  horse  touched  with  his  hind 
legs,  but  beyond  the  rattle  behind  there  was  no  harm.     I  was  very 
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stiff  the  next  and  following  days.  Driving  into  Northampton  on 
Easter  Tuesday,  I  saw  a  long  conveyance  entering  the  yard  of  the 
*  George/  and  asked  what  it  was.  ♦  That's  what  we  calls  a  shilli- 
beer,'  answered  my  driver ;  *  it's  for  funerals,  sir ;  the  corpse  goes 
in  fronts  and  the  family  rides  behind.*  A  nice  arrangement,  I 
thought,  on  a  good-  scenting  day. 

The  better  part  of  the  Pytchley  country  is  on  the  Leicester- 
shire side.  There  are  large  pastures  with  an  occasional  brook,  and 
stiff  *brdlfinch  '  fences.  The  famous  battle-field  of  Naseby  lies 
high.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  highest  table-lands  in  England. 
There  Mr.  Nethercote  and  I  once  had  a  good  day's  partridge 
shooting  in  our  youthful  days.  There  is  an  old  manor  house  at 
Gayton,  in  which  it  is  reported  that  Charles's  generals  held  a 
council  of  war  after  the  battle.  There  used  to  be  a  room  wain- 
scotted  with  black  oak,  which  antiquaries  came  from  far  and  near 
to  see.  I  often  took  visitors  at  the  Rectory  to  see  it.  Judge  of 
my  consternation  one  day  when  the  farmer's  wife  showed  a 
distinguished  friend  of  mine  into  the  room,  which  she  told  me 
had  been  greatly  improved.  It  was  painted  sky  blue!  ♦Why! 
Mrs.  P.,'  said  I,  *  what  on  earth  have  you  done  to  your  oak  panels  ? ' 
*0h!  sir,'  she  said,  Hhey  looked  so  "unked"  [gloomy],  that  me 
and  my  husband  had  them  painted,  to  look  a  bit  cheerful  like.' 
And  there  was  a  bran  new  piano,  on  which  Miss  Charlotte,  just 
come  from  school,  had  learned  to  play  the  *  Battle  of  Prague.'  It. 
was  excruciating.  That  day  we  lionised  no  further.  Harlestone 
Heath  and  Althorp  Park,  lying  close  together,  come  in  for  frequent 
mention  in  the  account  of  the  Pytchley  hunt.  The  ground  rises 
from  above  the  park  wall  towards  East  Haddon  and  Holdenby, 
where  in  1840  the  only  remains  of  the  house  tenanted  by 
Charles  I.  was  a  building  used  as  a  farmhouse,  and  a  small  church, 
the  tower  of  which,  shaded  by  elm  trees,  is  a  picturesque  object. 
Further  away  lies  Eavensthorpe,a  Christchurch  living,  occupied  half 
a  century  ago  by  Augustus  Short,  first  Bishop  of  Adelaide,  among 
whose  pupils  was  the  present  Duke  of  Westminster,  then  Lord 
Belgiave.  Above  Eavensthorpe  the  ground  rises  to  Guilsborough, 
with  its  well-built  church,  and  general  look  of  warmth  and  re- 
spectability, to  which  the  red  sandstone  of  those  parts  contributed 
not  a  little.  Brockhall,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Thornton,  lies  on  the  east 
side  of  the  North-Western  Eailway,  a  good  specimen  of  a  country 
gentleman's  domain  and  mansion.  The  old  squire  was  credited 
with  making  an  extremely  good  bargain  both  with  the  canal  and 
railway  companies.      The  canal  runs  by  Weedon  Barracks,  and 
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may  be  seen  from  the  railway  skirting  the  parade  ground.  When 
the  33rd  Begiment  were  there  in  the  author's  and  my  school- 
days, I  sometimes  rode  over  to  the  barracks  to  see  Captain 
F.  Blake,  who  afterwards,  as  colonel  commanding  the  regiment, 
led  the  33rd  across  the  Alma.  He  did  not  long  survive  the 
Crimean  War.  Whether  from  wounds  or  illness  contracted  in  the 
field,  he  returned  to  England  invalided,  and  died  in  the  autumn 
at  Danesbury,  near  Welwyn.  He  told  me  of  a  young  soldier,  a 
private  in  the  33rd,  who  after  parade  trotted  down  to  the  canal  in 
his  full  regimentals,  and  sprang  across  it.  The  measured  distance 
from  footprint  to  footprint  was  22  feet.  The  young  man,  a  Scot, 
thought  nothing  of  the  feat,  which  I  should  have  thought  incre- 
dible, had  not  Captain  Blake  witnessed  it.  Near  Northampton 
the  face  of  the  country  has  been  considerably  altered — some 
people  would  say  spoiled — by  digging  for  ironstone.  At  Huns- 
bury  Hill  there  are  large  works  to  be  seen ;  also  at  Bugbrooke 
and  Gay  ton.  Every  one  knew  that  the  red  stone  of  the  country, 
which  alternated  with  the  blue  lias,  contained  a  great  deal  of  iron, 
but  it  was  not  utilised  until  it  was  discovered  that  the  Northamp- 
tonshire ore  mixed  very  well  with  some  of  the  Welsh  ore,  and 
immediately  digging  commenced.  The  rent  roll  of  the  Delapre 
estates  was  said  to  be  doubled  by  the  new  iron  works,  and  other 
properties  were  increased  in  value,  though  deteriorated  in  appear- 
ance, by  mining. 

To  do  justice  to  the  sketches  of  hunting  men  given  in  this 
delightful  book,  one  should  be  a  hunting  man.  But  of  the  general 
character  of  the  book  most  people  can  form  a  judgment.  The 
sentence  of  the  press  is  favourable.  The  cheery  and  somewhat 
disconnected  style  of  the  writer  is  observed  by  most  reviewers. 
One  expression,  in  the  Daily  NewSy  is  so  neat  that  it  would  be 
difficult,  even  if  possible,  to  improve  upon  it.  Mr.  Nethercote 
*  gives  hospitable  reception  to  any  good  anecdote  that  comes  in  his 
way.'  Dr.  John  Brown  tells  a  story  about  an  Englishman  asking  a 
Scotchman  whether  he  called  a  haggis  a  dish.  *  Dish  or  no  dish,' 
was  the  answer,  *  there's  a  deal  of  fine  miscellaneous  feeding  about 
it,  let  me  tell  you.'  And  so,  after  reading  *The  Pytchley  Hunt' 
through,  the  reader  will  find  that  he  has  gained  a  good  deal  of 
miscellaneous  information,  acquired  perhaps  in  an  irregular  way, 
and  reminding  him  of  after-dinner  or  smoking-room  conversations, 
besides  a  number  of  amusing  anecdotes,  and  an  insight  into  the 
country  life  of  English  gentlemen  extending  over  a  period  of  fifty 
years.     Some  of  the  correspondence  is  very  interesting,  partica- 
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larly  the  letters  from  Major  Whyte-Melville,  Sir  Francis  Head, 
and  the  present  Lord  Spencer.  The  partnership  between  Earl 
Spencer,  better  known  as  Lord  Althorpe,  and  Sir  Charles  Knightlejr 
is  commemorated.  Politics  did  not  interrupt  their  sporting  friend- 
ship. And  they  had  another  common  interest  as  breeders  of  short- 
horns. Lord  Spencer's  tastes  have  been  chronicled  in  his  biography 
by  Sir  Denis  le  Marchant,  and  in  the  life  of  John  Grey,  of  Dilston, 
by  Josephine  Butler.  The  pastures  at  Fawsley  were  of  uncommon 
excellence ;  those  of  Easton  Neston  and  Courteen  Hall  ranking 
very  high. 

Old  Sir  William  Wake  and  Mr.  Bouverie,  of  Delapre,  were 
familiar  figures  on  Saturday  in  the  market-place  at  Northampton. 
They  both  wore  knee-breeches  and  top  boots  or  gaiters.  The 
Sqnire  of  Delapre  was  proud  of  his  calf  and  chest,  and  he  usually 
wore  a  single-breasted  coat  buttoned  over  the  chest.  I^rd  Spen- 
cer's attire  was  highlows  and  gaiters,  and  a  short  jacket,  called  a 
spencer,  worn  over  an  ordinary  coat.  The  old  baronet  wore  much 
the  same  dress,  only  *  more  so.'  He  always  appeared  in  a  low- 
crowned,  broad-brimmed  hat.  Thus  attired,  the  three  Whig 
country  gentlemen  might  be  seen  among  the  fat  beasts  at  the 
weekly  cattle  show,  the  peer  guarding  his  ankles  against  mud  and 
filth  by  a  wisp  of  hay  or  straw.  In  the  evening  Sir  William  wore 
knee-breeches  and  silk  stockings,  with  a  silk  or  satin  waistcoat 
with  broad  flaps,  and  a  single-breasted  dress  coat.  Once  when  he 
was  staying  at  Brighton,  he  was  pressed  by  his  daughters  to  go  to 
a  fancy  ball,  to  which  he  returned  a  decided  negative,  saying. 
Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  make  a  fool  of  myself  at  my  time  of 
life  ? '  The  ladies  said,  *  Oh,  papa !  why  should  not  you  go  just  as 
you  are  ?  They  will  surely  let  you  in,  as  a  gentleman  of  the 
olden  time.'  So  Sir  William  went,  and  before  he  had  been  there 
ten  minutes  he  was  greatly  delighted  by  hearing  some  young  man 
say :  *  Look  there ;  that  old  gentleman  is  the  best  dressed  character 
in  the  room.  I  remember  my  grandfather  wore  just  such  a  waistcoat 
as  that.'  He  told  this  story  of  himself  with  great  gusto.  He  lived 
to  a  great  age ;  and  the  present  occupant  of  Courteen  Hall  is  his 
great-grandson,  who  bears  the  honoured  name  of  *  Sir  Hereward.' 
May  he  have  as  long  an  innings  of  life  and  die  as  much  re- 
spected as  his  great-grandfather.  May  he  also  be  as  successful 
in  farming ;  for  I  heard  old  Sir  William  say  that  he  was  20,000Z. 
'  better  man '  than  he  was  when  he  took  to  farming,  which  in 
his  case  meant  grazing.  Mr.  Nethercote  takes  us  back  to  the 
times  of  Mr.  Osbaldeston,  ox  *  the  Squire '  as  he  was  wiled  par 
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excellence.  His  manifold  accomplishments  are  faithfully  given, 
including  the  command  of  choice  vituperative  language  whenever 
any  one  went  ahead  of  him,  or  looked  like  riding  over  the  hounds. 
I,  too,  remember  the  steeplechase  between  Grimaldi  and  Moon 
raker,  which  came  off  near  Harrow  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and 
how  fifty-three  boys  were  flogged  the  next  morning  by  Dr.  Long- 
ley  for  missing  the  4  o'clock  bell.  It  was  an  unnecessary  risk  ; 
for  I  saw  as  much  as  any  one  could  who  was  not  mounted,  starting 
after  the  *  calling  over,'  and  arriving  in  time  to  see  the  Squire  on 
Grimaldi  take  several  fences,  with  Seffert  following  on  old 
Moonraker.  The  annual  steeplechases  at  or  near  Northampton 
were  very  attractive  to  the  country  people,  and  not  less  so  to  us 
school-boys.  What  delight  it  was  to  watch  the  riders  nearing  the 
brook!  How  few  escaped  without  some  mishap !  What  sheets  of 
water  they  displaced !  I  remember  well  the  race  to  which  Mr. 
Nethercote  refers,  when  Lord  Waterford  rode  Yellow  Dwarf.  I 
happened  to  be  close  by  when  he  mounted  his  horse.  No  sooner 
was  he  in  the  saddle  than  Yellow  Dwarf  turned  round  as  on  a 
pivot  and  let  out  with  both  heels,  one  striking  my  saddle  flaps 
in  front  and  another  just  behind  my  knee ;  an  inch  or  two  nearer 
and  I  should  have  been  lamed  for  life.  As  it  was  neither  my 
pony  nor  I  was  hurt.  Prophecies  were  made  against  the  field — 
nine  horses — clearing  the  Houghton  brook;  in  spite  of  which  they 
all  jumped  it  without  a  mishap ;  Captain  Beecher  on  Mr.  J.  0. 
Fairlie's  grey  horse  Spicey,  a  nearly  thorough-bred  Arab,  clearing 
it  the  last.  Lord  Waterford,  in  spite  of  his  being  hustled  by  the 
crowd,  rode  magnificently  for  the  first  two  miles,  but,  taking  the 
wrong  side  of  a  flag,  lost  his  chance,  and  was  passed  by  Captain 
Child  on  Conrad,  who  won  easily,  thereby  doing  credit  to  Cheshire. 

Mr.  Fred  Villiers,  then  a  boy  of  seventeen,  mounted  on  a  horse 
of  Mr.  George  Payne's,  was  a  conspicuous  figure,  in  a  white  great- 
coat of  fine  cloth,  and  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his  face,  the 
elegance  of  his  figure,  and  his  graceful  seat.  Mr.  Grantley 
Berkeley  was  there  also,  in  a  green  cutaway,  and  leather  pantaloons 
and  hessians,  which  showed  off  the  proportions  of  his  athletic 
figure. 

At  the  Northampton  races.  Colonel,  afterward  General,  Everard 
Bouverie  was  a  well-known  figure,  an  excellent  horseman,  and 
one  of  the  best  riders  on  the  flat  in  his  day.  On  one  occasion  I 
remember  Sir  Francis  Burdett  made  his  appearance  somewhat 
late  for  the  Northampton  races,  but  easily  recognisable  from  H.  B.'s 
portrait  of  him,  wearing  the  blue  coat,  bi;ff  waistcoat,  apd  knee* 
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breeches  and  tops,  which  were  the  regular  costume  of  the  Old 
English  Gentleman  of  his  day.  This  was  the  habitual  dress  of 
Sir  Charles  Knightley.  I  remember  attending  an  election  meet- 
ing when  Sir  Charles  was  speaking.  He  held  his  hat  before  him, 
and  looked  at  his  notes,  exactly  as  Mr.  Nethercote  described  him. 
Of  his  eloquence  a  fair  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following 
specimen,  which  I  heard :  *  Gentlemen,  they  say  I  am  a  bigoted 
Tory,  and  hate  the  Dissenters.  Well !  I  make  a  diflference  between 
Dissenters  and  Dissenters.  If  a  man  has  conscientious  scruples, 
but  pays  his  rates,  I  don't  find  fault  with  him.  But  if  a  man  pre- 
tends to  have  objections  just  in  order  to  escape  paying  Church 
rates,  he  is  a  mean  fellow ;  I  hate  him.  Then,  if  it  is  a  crime  to 
love  my  Queen  and  Country,  and  the  Church  to  which  I  belong,  I 
plead  guilty  to  it,  and  any  one  is  welcome  to  call  me  a  Tory.' 

He  was  a  great  favourite,  and  although  he  came  in  for  a  good 
deal  of  chaff  and  banter,  it  was  of  the  good-natured  kind.  His 
fidus  Achates^  as  Mr.  Nethercote  calls  the  Rev.  Francis  Litchfield, 
was  a  man  of  another  type.  He  was  a  warm  partisan — sometimes 
attacking  Dr.  Arnold  in  the  columns  of  the  *  Northampton  Herald,' 
sometimes  making  speeches  at  elections  with  such  fervour,  that  I 
have  seen  the  froth  running  down  his  chin  like  the  iroth  of  a  beer 
barrel,  as  he  harangued  a  crowd  irom  a  balcony  of  the  ^  Angel.' 

Lord  Chesterfield's  mastership  of  the  Pytchley  hounds  was  an 
epoch  in  that  renowned  hunt.  A  good  story  is  told  of  a  farmer 
who  had  been  at  a  hunt  breakfast  at  Abingdon  Abbey,  and  who 
was  asked  by  a  friend  how  the  noble  master  had  entertained  him. 
*  Everything  was  of  the  best,'  he  said.  *  There  was  Burgundy 
wine,  and  Champagny  wine,  and  Sherry  wine,  and  a  waiter  handed 
ronnd  some  stuff  in  a  basket,  and  poured  it  out  in  little  glasses  no 
bigger  than  a  thimble.  It  tasted  something  like  gin,  but  it  went 
down  like  '^  hile  "  [oil],  and  made  me  ask  for  some  more  in  a  mug.' 
Whether  it  was  maraschino  or  noyau,  deponent  sayeth  not.  Lord 
Alford's  reign  was  short,  but  brilliant.  He  was  a  bold  hoise- 
man,  and  I  shall  never  forget  seeing  him  take  a  fence  at  a  stand, 
out  of  a  *  ride  *  (a  green  road  round  a  wood).  He  had  a  powerful 
horse,  and  nothing  less  would  have  carried  him  over  a  stiff  fence, 
which  he  took  from  the  ditch  side.  The  few  horsemen  who  were 
with  him  made  for  an  easier  place.  Lord  Hopetoun  I  knew  well 
as  a  boy,  but  I  never  saw  him  in  the  hunting  field,  though  many 
a  time  we  have  ridden  after  greyhounds  in  the  allotments  round 
Hopetoun  House.  His  early  death  at  Naples  cut  short  a  career 
of  promise.    Mr.  Partridge  was  well  known  as  a  hard  rider:  a 
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thick-set  short  man  of  great  strength  and  nerve.  I  remember 
seeing  him  ride  a  horse  for  a  friend,  who  wished  to  sell.  Daring 
a  check  he  took  him  over  some  fences  in  a  masterly  way,  and 
succeeded  in  selling  the  horse — I  think  to  Lord  Alford.  Billy 
Dickins  I  never  saw,  but  I  knew  two  of  his  sons — Francis,  who  was 
at  Harrow  with  the  author  and  me,  and  who  was  great  at  foot- 
ball ;  and  Major  Dickins,  now  living  at  Comhill-on-Tweed,  a  famous 
cricketer,  and  a  man  of  Herculean  strength.  The  Eev.  Loraine 
Smith  is  well  described  by  Mr.  Nethercote.  I  have  met  him  on 
the  cricket-field  at  Newport  Pagnell,  where  his  *  get  up '  was  most 
careful,  and  his  bona  mots  deserving  of  record. 

He  had  a  living  at  Passenham,  in  Bucks,  and  I  remember  a 
good  story  told  of  him  by  the  late  Lord  Dungannon,  who  was  his 
neighbour.  An  old  clergyman  named  Quartley  wanted  a  substi- 
tute one  Sunday,  and  asked  Loraine  Smith  to  take  his  duty,  which 
he  agreed  to  do.  There  was  no  organ,  and  the  Church  music  was 
performed  by  a  band— comet,  harp,  dulcimer,  &c.,  including  a 
trombone,  played  by  a  man  with  a  face  like  the  full  moon.  This 
tickled  Loraine  Smith,  who  was  an  excellent  caricaturist,  and  he 
drew  a  pencil  from  his  pocket  and  made  a  sketch  of  the  trombone 
player  in  the  margin  of  the  book.  When  Mr.  Quartley  came 
home,  the  first  Sunday  he  did  duty  he  saw  the  new  illustration 
in  the  Church  Prayer-book.  Not  being  able  to  eflFace  it,  he  sent 
the  book  to  be  rebound,  but  the  binder  thought  it  a  pity  to  cut  the 
margin  of  such  a  handsome  book  more  than  was  necessary,  so  he 
left  the  most  characteristic  part  of  the  portrait,  to  Mr.  Quartley's 
great  dismay,  and  the  amusement  of  his  friends.  Loraine  Smith 
was  a  great  dandy,  and  wore  a  kind  of  court  suit  in  the  evening 
with  steel  buttons,  and  silk  stockings,  with  buckles.  To  hear  him 
tell  hunting  stories  was  a  treat — the  conversations  he  held  with 
his  horse,  especially  on  one  occasion  when  he  put  his  foot  in  a 
*grip'  and  fell  with  a  broken  back;  and  on  another  when  he 
narrowly  escaped  drowning,  and  was  only  saved  by  his  friends 
pulling  him  out  of  a  mill  dam.  Lord  Dungannon,  then  Mr.  Arthur 
Trevor,  was  no  sportsman,  but  he  was  very  fond  of  riding,  and 
many  a  mile  we  have  ridden  together  between  Gayton  and 
Whittlebury,  and  afterwards  Wicken,  where  he  resided  until  his 
father's  death.  He  was  a  true  old  Tory  and  Orangeman,  and  wrote 
a  life  of  William  III.  One  of  Mr.  Loraine  Smith's  daughters, 
who  married  Mr.  R.  Lee  Sevan,  is  described  in  Mr.  Nethercote's 
book  as  a  fine  horsewoman,  who  rode  as  boldly  as  her  husband. 
Indeed,  she  sometimes  gave  him  a  les^d  over  a  fence — a  thing 
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which  he  seldom  needed.  Mr.  Nethercote  gives  a  touching 
account  of  the  death  of  his  schoolfellow,  Lord  Inverurie.  I  have 
heard  him  tell  the  story ;  the  only  circumstance  not  mentioned 
being  that  they  had  breakfasted  together  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  which  ended  fatally  for  the  young  Scotch  nobleman.  I 
remember  him  well  as  a  boy  at  school,  and  a  fight  took  place 
between  him  and  another  boy  in  Dr.  Longley's  house,  Lord 
Glamis,  in  which  the  Thane  of  Cawdor,  being  the  stronger,  proved 
victorious.  Before  he  left  school  he  gave  a  banquet  at  the  *  King's 
Head'  to  a  number  of  his  friends,  towards  which  the  Earl  of 
Kintore  sent  a  haunch  of  venison,  and  his  London  wine  merchant 
sent  a  case  of  champagne,  with  the  request  that  it  should  be  iced, 
as  champagne  without  ice  was  like  fox-hunting  without  scent. 
The  liberal  supply  of  *  the  sparkling  wine  of  France '  had  an  eflFect 
upon  its  young  consumers  which  was  not  favourable  to  study  on 
the  following  day.  Mr.  Nethercote's  record  of  another  school- 
fellow, the  Eev.  J.  T.  Drake,  who  has  now  gone  to  his  rest,  is 
genial  and  true.  I  have  met  him  on  several  occasions  at  Chel- 
tenham, where  he  spent  a  winter  with  his  wife,  and  where  he  had 
several  horses,  among  them  a  remarkably  clever  pony,  on  which  I 
rode  with  him  one  day  over  the  Cotswolds ;  and  later  in  life  at 
Moulton  Grange,  where  his  social  qualities,  and  quiet,  dry  humour 
made  him  an  excellent  companion,  as  his  walking  and  shooting 
powers  rendered  him  an  accession  to  the  party  in  the  stubbles  and 
turnips.  The  story  told  of  *  Billy  Oxenham's  mare '  recalls  many 
a  reminiscence  of  that  bouse,  which  had  a  very  sporting  character. 
One  of  its  inmates,  Mr.  W.  Hammond,  first  cousin  to  the 
author,  started  on  *  breaking-up  day '  on  a  cross-country  ride  from 
Harrow  to  London.  Being  a  fine  rider,  he  accomplished  a  great 
part  of  the  distance  safely,  taking  the  fences  as  they  came.  At 
last  he  came  to  grief  at  a  gate,  or  piece  of  timber,  over  which  his 
horse  fell.  He  escaped,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  without 
severe  injury,  and  commemorated  his  adventure  in  a  series  of 
sketches,  which  showed  great  artistic  power  and  knowledge  of 
horseflesh.  A  son  of  Sir  Bichard  Sutton  was  at  the  same  house, 
and  a  fine  life  he  led  his  worthy  tutor,  who  was  at  last  obliged  to 
suggest  his  removal.  He  made  a  brilliant  cavalry  oflScer,  military 
discipline  being  more  suited  to  him  than  that  of  a  public  school. 

Mr.  Nethercote  shows  in  his  book  a  power  of  appreciating 
literary  merit  which  marks  him  as  a  man  of  taste  and  culture ; 
and  his  friendship  with  Major  Whyte-Melville  and  Sir  Francis 
Head  has  been  productive  of  some  very  interesting  letters.     The 
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description  which  Sir  Francis  gives  of  his  pursuits  in  old  age  is 
very  touching,  as  showing  how  the  character  mellows  with  advanc- 
ing years,  aud  how  the  loss  of  bodily  powers  need  not  disturb  the 
serenity  of  the  mind,  or  its  thankful  appreciation  of  the  comforts 
that  old  age  and  diminished  strength  enable  him  to  enjoy. 

The  review  of  Mr.  Nethercote's  book  in  tbe  pages  of  the  Field 
is  evidently  written  by  '  one  who  knows,'  and  I  cannot  set  up  my 
authority  against  that  of  the  writer,  who  points  out  some  omis- 
sions which  in  a  second  edition  (which  I  hear  is  called  for)  might 
have  been  filled  up  by  the  author.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  late  Mr.  F.  Villiers,  and  would  have  only  been  too  glad  to 
add  a  more  detailed  account  of  his  mastership,  both  when  he  was 
single-handed  and  wlien  he  was  in  partnership  with  Captain 
Oust.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  finer  rider  than  *  Jem  Mason,' 
whom  I  have  seen  when  a  boy  at  steeplechases.  Colonel  Anstnither 
Thomson's  mastership  receives  a  well-deserved  tribute  of  praise, 
and  it  can  only  have  been  accidental  that  the  pen  which  did  such 
full  justice  to  the  merits  of  Dick  Christian  should  have  made 
slight  mention  of  that  dashing  huntsman,  Charles  Payn. 

The  author's  warmest  appreciation  of  the  more  recent  masters 
is  bestowed  on  Lord  Spencer,  with  whose  character  as  a  sports- 
man and  as  a  politician  he  had  great  sympathy.  Living  among 
neighbours  for  the  most  part  Conservative,  and  having  been 
brought  up  amid  Conservative  associations,  Mr.  H.  0.  Nethercote 
became  more  Liberal  as  he  advanced  in  age,  and  one  of  the  last 
letters  which  I  received  from  him  announced  his  conviction  that 
Home  Eule  was  a  necessity  for  Ireland ;  and  to  this  conclusion  he 
was  greatly  influenced  by  the  example  of  Lord  Spencer  and  that 
of  his  able  Chief  Secretary,  Sir  George  Trevelyan.  One  of  his 
most  marked  characteristics  was  his  faithfulness  to  old  ties  of 
friendship.  Another  was  his  even  flow  of  spirits  and  juvenility 
of  character.  Another  was  his  openness  and  candour,  which  dis- 
posed him  to  acknowledge  an  error  of  judgment  which  he  might 
have  committed,  and  to  modify  his  views  on  evidence  being  shown 
that  he  had  been  misled.  Another,  and  perhaps  the  most  note- 
worthy, was  his  generosity,  his  kindness  towards  persons  below 
him  in  station,  and  sympathy  in  entering  into  their  difficulties 
and  providing  for  their  welfare.  I  am  reminded  as  I  write  this 
of  his  kind  treatment  of  some  Hungarian  musicians,  for  whom  he 
not  only  made  a  collection,  contributing  largely  himself,  but  took 
pains  to  provide  them  with  a  decent  lodging,  and  means  of  getting 
a  Sunday's  dinner.    In  his  own  person  he  was  an  observer  of  the 
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good  old  rule,  'ne  quid  nimis.*  He  enjoyed  life  from  natural 
temperament,  but  he  did  not  indulge  in  excess  either  in  out-of- 
door  amusements  or  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  he  took  a 
lively  interest  in  his  poorer  neighbours. 

The  garden  was  one  of  the  great  delights  of  the  late  owner 
of  Moulton  Grange,  and  no  estate  has  benefited  more  by  judicious 
landscape  gardening  and  the  cultivation  of  various  kinds  of  rare 
and  exotic  plants. 

Long  may  the  traditions  of  warm  friendship  and  family 
affection  flourish  in  that  home,  and  comfort  the  heart  of  its 
widowed  occupant,  who  entered  most  warmly  into  all  plans  for 
the  improvement  of  the  estates,  for  the  welfare  of  the  tenants,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  church  and  schools.  Of  the  universal 
regard  felt  for  her  late  husband  abundant  proofs  have  been  given, 
and  one  of  these  will  interest  the  reading  public — a  request  that 
in  the  second  edition  of  *  The  Py tchley  Hunt '  a  portrait  of  the 
author  may  be  introduced,  in  company  with  those  of  Sir  Charles 
Knightley,  Mr.  George  Payne,  Colonel  Anstruther  Thomson,  and 
Earl  Spencer. 

G.  B. 


6o 


The  Song  of  a  Spring  Silence. 


A  WEEK  ago  the  little  wood 
Grew  rosy  with  the  larches'  bloom; 
The  violet  and  primrose  brake 

The  duskj  cover's  winter  gloom ; 
A  week  ago  the  huntsmen  swept 

By  wood  and  cover,  stream  and  fall ; 
And  one  went  first ;  oh !  where  is  he 
Who  led  them  all? 

The  long  dun-coloured  plough  lands  lie 

Quiet  and  silent  to  the  blue ; 
Pasture  and  mead  and  lane  are  still, 

No  hound  or  huntsman  passes  through  ; 
The  soft  hours  wing  themselves  away, 

The  mare  stands  stamping  in  her  stall ; 
She  waits  in  vain  ;  he  is  not  here 

Who  led  them  all. 

The  little  wood  may  leafy  grow, 

He  will  not  watch  its  gradual  green  ; 
The  birds  may  build,  the  flowers  blow. 

And  all  things  be  as  they  have  been ; 
The  year  may  circle  to  its  close. 

The  swallows  fly,  the  leafage  fall, 
The  huntsmen  meet ;  but  he  is  gone 

Who  led  them  all. 

For  cold  and  deep  is  now  his  bed 

Who  loved  the  stretch  of  hill  and  plain ; 
And  nerveless  now  his  hands  are  clasped 

That  loved  the  grip  of  whip  and  rein  ; 
His  eyes  are  dark,  his  voice  is  dumb, 

Man,  horse,  and  dog  may  list  his  call. 
But  he  is  sleeping,  straight  and  still. 

Who  led  them  all. 

Kate  Carter. 
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Women's  Work  and  Wages. 


OF  all  the  subjects  which  from  time  to  time  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  student  of  contemporary  history  there  are  few 
which  present  features  of  greater  interest  than  the  position  of  the 
working  women  of  England,  and  of  those  of  its  metropolis  in  parti- 
cular. For  the  elucidation  of  this,  as  of  all  other  social  questions, 
the  accurate  ascertainment  of  facts  possesses  the  utmost  importance. 
Unfortunately  the  ascertainment  of  facts  in  relation  to  the  work 
and  wages  of  women  is  a  task  by  no  means  easy  of  performance  ; 
and  any  opportunity  that  aiises  of  getting  behind  the  veil  which 
shrouds  these  industrial  data  from  the  gaze  of  the  student  is  one 
of  which  we  avail  ourselves  with  no  little  gratitude.  To  win  the 
confidence  at  once  of  the  employers  of  labour  and  of  their  em- 
ployees, to  inspect  the  wage-book  of  the  master  and  to  test  the 
accuracy  of  its  figures  by  confidential  interrogation  of  the  work- 
people— these  are  privileges  not  accorded  to  every  one,  privileges 
only  to  be  acquired  by  an  exceptional  position  and  by  the  exercise 
of  a  quite  exceptional  degree  of  ability  and  industry  in  using  the 
advantages  conferred  by  that  position. 

Under  circumstances  of  this  nature  the  account  of  ^  the  social 
condition  of  factory  and  workshop  female  operatives  in  the  Central 
Metropolitan  District,'  contained  in  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  Chief 
Inspector  of  Factories  for  1887,  which  has  recently  been  issued, 
deserves  in  a  special  degree  the  attention  of  the  public. 

The  author  of  this  account  is  Mr.  Lakeman,  the  senior  metro- 
politan Inspector  of  Factories,  of  whom  it  is  no  more  than  justice 
to  say  that  he  is  an  ideal  Factory  Inspector.  Combining  untiring 
energy  with  unfailing  tact,  Mr.  Lakeman  is  well  known  to  all 
who  have  acquired  a  practical  familiarity  with  the  industries  of 
the  metropolis  as  a  man  respected  by  all  the  employers  and 
beloved  by  all  the  employees  with  whom  his  duties  bring  him 
into  contact.  Only  those  who  have  themselves  attempted  to 
fathom  the  mystery  of  wages  can  fully  appreciate  the  victory 
gained  by  Mr,  Lakeman  in  his  successful  investigations  into  the 
arcana  of  the  workshop.  For  him,  and  for  him  almost  alone  of  men, 
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some  of  the  most  obscure  problems  of  industry  are  open  secrets. 
Mr.  Lakeman  gives  us  a  table  showing  the  wages  paid  to  female 
workers  in  more  than  fifty  distinct  branches  of  industry.  What 
confers  upon  this  return  a  value  absolutely  unique  in  the  eyes  of 
the  student  of  economic  science  is  the  fact,  vouched  for  by  its 
compiler,  that  it  *  is  based  on  actual  figures  shown  in  wage-books 
of  manufacturers  and  by  statements  of  masters  and  hands  cordially 
given  to  me.' 

Those  who  have  the  inclination  and  the  leisure  to  study  the 
details  of  Mr,  Lakeman's  return,  and  to  peruse  the  ipaissima  verba 
of  his  valuable  remarks,  will  find  the  labour  bestowed  upon  the 
perusal  of  his  report  amply  repaid.  But  for  many  of  us  life  is 
too  short  for  the  reading  of  blue-books.  Like  the  heathen  in  the 
Talmud  who  was  willing  to  be  converted  to  Judaism  on  con- 
dition that  all  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  that  religion  should 
be  imparted  to  him  while  he  could  stand  upon  one  leg,  we  are 
eager  to  have  the  truth  *  in  a  nutshell.'  Such  a  compression  of 
Mr.  Lakeman's  pages,  crammed  as  they  are  with  statistics,  none  of 
which  are  wanting  in  importance,  were  a  task  beyond  the  powers 
of  the  most  painstaking  reviewer.  But,  though  the  multuvi  of 
his  report  declines  to  be  expressed  in  parvo,  it  is  possible  to  pre- 
sent to  the  reader  parva  de  multis. 

Speakly  broadly,  the  one  great  industrial  factor  which  Mr. 
Lakeman  shows  to  be  omnipresent  and  omnipotent  in  relation  to 
the  industrial  position  of  our  London  working-women  is  the  sewing- 
machine.  To  the  correct  apprehension  of  this  truth  a  few  words  of 
explanation  are  necessary.  Many  of  us  have  a  vague  idea  that,  since 
the  best  machine-made  articles  are,  as  a  rule,  decidedly  inferior  in 
point  of  accurate  workmanship  to  those  manufactured  by  purely 
manual  labour,  therefore  all  hand-work  may  be  taken  to  be  su- 
perior in  point  of  skill  to  that  performed  by  the  machine ;  and 
when  Mr.  Lakeman  speaks  of  *  the  experts  in  the  use  of  the  sewing- 
machine  '  as  skilled,  and  of  *  hand- workers '  as  unskilled,  operatives, 
we  pause  for  a  moment  with  somewhat  of  a  puzzled  feeling. 

A  moment's  consideration  will  put  us  right.  Those  who  have 
watched  a  gardener  trimming  a  lawn  will  have  noticed  that,  how- 
ever deft  he  may  have  been  in  the  use  of  his  mowing-machine, 
there  yet  always  remained  numerous  nooks,  corners,  and  edges 
which  were  left  untouched  by  the  rotatory  knives,  and  which  had  to 
be  visited  afterwards  by  the  scythe  or  by  the  shears.  So  it  is  with 
the  best  Singer  or  Wheeler  &  Wilson  that  has  yet  undertaken 
to  perform  the  functions  of  the  sempstress. 
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Kow,^while  it  requires  an  ezperiencec^  and  skilful  worker  to  use 
a  sewing-machine  with  efficiency  and  expedition,  that  part  of  the 
work  which  remains  to  be  done  after  the  machinist  has  completed 
her  task  demands  but  little  ability  in  the  ^  finisher,'  a  distinction 
which  is  marked  by  an  important  difference  in  the  wages  received 
by  the  two  classes  of  operatives.  Take  the  case  of  the  shirt- 
notakers.  '  In  this  trade,'  Mr.  Lakeman  tells  us,  <  as  in  every 
other,  where  the  machine  is  used,  wages  paid  by  piece  have 
sensibly  increased.  .  .  .  Wages  of  firsts-class  houses  were  shown  to 
me  from  wage-books  to  be  148.  to  18s.  for  machinists,  from  9  A.M. 
to  7  P.M.,  and  for  machine-made  button-holes  155.  a  week  ;  whilst 
the  finishers  do  not  earn  more  than  10«.,  and  many,  being  old 
women,  do  not  exceed  b%.  per  week.'  As  to  the  inferior  qualities 
of  shirts,  we  learn  that,  in  regard  to  the  lowest  class  of  all,  l8.  per  I 
dozen  is  paid  to  the  machinist,  who  by  close  application  can  make  I 
this  number  in  one  day,  while  the  finisher  receives  a  rate  of  pay  so 
miserably  meagre  that  by  the  work  of  an  entire  week  she  can  earn 
no  more  than  3d. ;  for  shirts  of  the  next  grade  \s.  6c2.  per  dozen  is 
given  for  machining,  but  no  more  than  7d.  per  dozen  for  finishing. 

So  again  with  umbrellas.  The  machine-hands— if  clever  work- 
women employed  in  the  manufacture  of  first-class  goods — *  make 
42«.,  39«.  lid.,  3l8.  6cJ.,  238.  a  week';  while  *the  tippers,  who 
attach  the  cover  to  the  frame,  are  hand-workers,  and  make  Ts.  to 
168.  a  week.'  In  the  same  manner,  in  the  manufacture  of  under- 
clothing  for  women's  wear,  ^  quickest  machine-bands  earn  208.  to 
228.  per  week,  but  hand-workers,  who  must  be  neat  sewers,  range 
from  128.  to  178.  piece-work';  and  in  the  collar- making  trade, 
Mr.  Lakeman  found,  *  out  of  thirty-three  best  hands  [machinists], 
that  nine  regularly  earned  above  208.,  one  made  258.,  another 
278.,  and  button-holers  by  machine  in  same  factory  made  248.,  and 
2^9.  2d.  highest;  whilst  hand-workers  earned  from  88.  3c2.  as 
learners  to  238.  lid,  highest.' 

As  to  the  industries  in  which  the  work  can  be  done  throughout 
by  the  machine  we  find,  for  instance,  that  the  women  in  the  book- 
binding trade  who  use  the  machine  for  stitching  earn  from  128.  to 
158.  a  week ;  *  but  hand-sewing  has  fallen  from  88.  to  108.'  As  a 
rule,  wherever  it  has  become  possible  to  substitute  machinery  for 
manual  labour,  the  latter  has  been  altogether  driven  out  of  the 
field,  the  chief  exception  being  in  the  London  tailoring  trade.  In 
the  coimtry  factories,  established  for  the  manufacture  of  cheap 
clothing,  not  only  are  the  sewing-machines  very  frequently  run  by 
steam-power,  but  the  work  of  the  button -holer,  of  the  presser,  and 
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even  of  the  cutter,  is  done  by  machinery.  In  the  metropolis 
(where  this  work  is  mostly  carried  on  in  small  workshops  owned 
by  men  possessing  only  a  minimum  capital)  these  labour-saving 
appliances  are  almost  unknown.  In  the  boot-making  industry, 
however,  London  is  not  so  far  behind  the  provinces  in  regard  to  the 
introduction  of  machinery.  Mr.  Lakeman's  interesting  account 
of  this  manufacture  reads  as  follows : — 

The  clicker  cuts  out  the  uppers ;  the  soles  and  heels  are  cut  by  foot- 
presses  or  by  steam  cutting-machiDCs  j  the  uppers  are  sewn  by  foot-  or 
steam  machines  worked  by  girls,  either  in  the  workshops  and  factories,  or 
in  houses  by  women  who  employ  labour,  or  in  domestic  workshops ;  the 
laster  then  puts  on  the  soles  to  the  upper ;  the  sole-sewer  sews  on  the 
soles  and  heels  by  foot-  or  power-machine,  and  the  finisher  adapts  the 
completed  article  for  sale.  But  in  factories  where  the  whole  process  is 
carried  on,  the  heels  are  made  separately  according  to  sizes,  and  when 
put  under  the  heeling  machine  they  are  firmly  fixed  to  the  boot  by  the 
immediate  driving  in  of  three  long  screw  nails  by  a  steam-working 
heeler ;  the  process  is  instantaneous. 

But  the  pegged  boot  requires  no  sole-sewer ;  in  a  curious  way  the 
laster  gets  the  uppers  which  he  stretches  over  an  iron  last,  and  to  which 
he  attaches  a  welt ;  the  soles  are  cut  ready  for  him,  his  own  last  is  fixed 
to  a  bench,  and  the  tools  he  requires  are  a  pair  of  pincers,  a  rasp,  which 
is  used  in  preference  to  a  hammer,  and  a  mouthful  of  brass  nails.  Waxed 
ends,  bristles,  and  elbow-grease  are  things  of  the  past  here,  and  thus 
prepared  he  will  begin  and  end  his  process  by  hammering  in  the  nails ; 
then  the  finisher  puts  his  handiwork  to  the  whole,  and  the  boot  is  com- 
plete. 

In  this  trade,  again,  the  inferior  position  of  the  hand-worker 
attracts  our  attention.  The  women  who  act  as  *  table  hands, 
blacking  the  leather,  button-holes  and  buttons,  and  helping  the 
fitter,'  receive  no  more  than  7«.  a  week,  while  *an  ordinary 
machinist  can  earn  98.,  lOs.  a  week  ;  but  one  who  works  on  best 
goods,  can  put  patent  tops  on  toes  and  perform  gyrations  of  fancy 
sewing"over  the  fronts,  goes  up  to  128.,  14^.,  15s.;  a  good  fitter 
makes  128.  a  week,  whilst  hand- workers  must  be  content  with 
78.  or  88.' 

The  machinist,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  is,  it  is  clear,  far 
better  off  than  the  woman  who  uses  merely  the  hands  with  which 
Providence  has  blessed  her.  Nor,  when  we  consider  the  nature  of 
the  work  performed  by  the  hand-workers  in  these  trades,  can  we 
be  surprised  at  the  disparity  between  their  earnings  and  those  of 
the  women  to  whom  is  allotted  the  comparatively  diflScult  task 
of  managing  a  sewing-machine.     After  the  machine  has  done  its 
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share  in  the  work  of  manufacture,  nothing  is  left  to  be  performed 
by  hand-work  except  what  may  be  called  the  odds  and  ends  of 
industry.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  cheap  shirt,  the  *  finisher '  has 
only  to  sew  on  the  buttons  and  make  the  button-holes  and  gussets 
(of  the  latter  there  are  generally  four,  which  can  be  completed 
in  ten  minutes).  In  the  same  way  the  woman  who  ^  finishes '  the 
lowest  class  of  slop  trousers  is  only  required  to  put  on  the  buttons, 
make  a  few  button-holes,  fell  ^  the  bottom  of  the  trouserg,  add 
the  waist-band  lining,  and  press  off  the  garment.  The  work 
of  the  boot-finisher  and  of  the  numerous  tribe  of  *  finishers '  in 
many  other  *  machine '  trades  is  equally  deficient  in  the  element 
of  skill;  and  all  these  women,  unfortunately,  receive  but  the 
most  scanty  remuneration  for  labour  often  protracted  through  very 
long  hours. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  industries  in  which  man  as  yet 
holds  his  own  against  machinery ;  and  pleasant  it  is  to  turn  aside 
for  a  moment  from  the  ceaseless  whirr  of  the  Singer  and  from  the 
monotonous  toil  of  these  finishers  to  contemplate  the  picture 
which  the  sympathetic  inspector  has  drawn  for  us  when  he  alludes 
to  the  wholesale  millinery  trade.  ^  I  once  saw  a  very  smart  little 
woman,  whose  taste  was  exquisite,  and  who  trimmed  bonnets  as 
patterns  for  the  workers,  turn  out  one  with  great  adroitness ;  the 
bonnet  seemed  to  have  been  touched  with  the  lightest  of  fingers ; 
her  reward  was  l8.  6<2.  per  bonnet ;  and  as  she  easily  did  a  dozen 
a  day,  between  10  o'clock  and  6  o'clock,  her  week's  money  came 
to  nearly  6i/  This,  in  a  trade  in  which  even  *  first  hands  who  are 
skilful  and  can  act  as  forewomen '  receive  only  258.  to  27«.  a  week, 
while  ordinary  workers  obtain  a  weekly  wage  varying  firom  10«.  to 
21«.,  is  of  course  an  exceptional  rate  of  remuneration,  and  points 
to  the  scarcity  of  artistic  taste  among  our  English  workwomen. 
We  learn  with  regret  that  the  bulk  of  artificial  flowers  made  in 
Mr.  Lakeman's  district  are  great  rubbish,  and  that  the  women  who 
make  them  are  wretchedly  paid  for  their  work ;  *  little  girls  are 
had  for  nothing  as  learners,  generally  13  to  14  years  old,  and  for 
first  year  28.  6d  is  given;  full  wages  do  not  exceed  10«.  to  128.' 

Artificial  flowers  are  sold  very  cheaply  :  nature  is  not  copied  with 
exactitude,  for  French  flowers  still  hold  the  palm  in  artistic  merit* 
Therefore  a  large  quantity  must  be  made  for  a  little  money ;  the  tinting 
of  lesives  and  petals  is  done  by  young  hands ;  the  pattern  of  metal  has  only 
to  be  daubed  over  the  open  work  exposing  parts  of  flowers  to  be  covered. 

'  •  Felling  *  is  the  name  given  to  sewing  when  the  stitches  do  not  penetrate 
the  material  from  side  to  side. 

VOL.  XII.    NO.  LXVIl.  F 
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One  does  not  care  so  much  now  as  formerly  about  tha  lavish  paintings  of 
hair,  face,  and  hands,  and  the  covering  the  front  of  dress  with  colouring 
matter,  because  pigments  of  noxious  minerals  are  happily  not  used,  and 
in  most  instances  vegetable  colours  only  are  worked  up. 

The  description  which  Mr.  Lakeman  here  gives  of  the  art  of 
flower-making  as  practised  in  East  London  is  indeed  typical  of  a 
large  number  of  the  industries  mentioned  in  his  report.  *  A  large 
quantity  must  be  made  for  a  little  money ' ;  the  work,  especially 
that  of  the  hand-workers,  admits  of  the  exercise  of  but  the  smallest 
amount  of  skill ;  and  whatever  of  skill  the  operatives  may  possess 
must  be  devoted  to  purposes  in  which  artistic  excellence  has  no 
place. 

The  character  of  the  work  upon  which  an  artisan  is  engaged 
must  exercise  no  small  measure  of  influence  upon  the  moral  tone 
of  the  worker.  *  All  labour  is  worship ' ;  but  truly  that  labour 
from  which  all  the  loveliness  of  perfect  workmanship,  all  the  charm 
of  harmonious  colouring,  all  the  dainty  elegance  of  graceful  out- 
line is  banished,  is  but  the  worship  of  false  gods.  *  Like  them 
be  those  that  make  them '  is  the  curse  which  falls  upon  the  un- 
fortunate artificers  whose  bread  is  earned  by  the  production  of 
the  coarse  and  tasteless  articles  demanded  by  the  vast  crowd  of 
unrefined  purchasers. 

A  typical  instance  of  the  degrading  tendency  of  an  industry  in 
the  products  of  which  vulgar  gaudiness  is  the  predominant  feature 
will  be  found  in  the  manufacture  of  fancy  boxes.  On  this  point 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Lakeman  shall  be  given  in  his  own  words. 

Heavy  fancy  boxes  command  good  wages,  there  is  no  slack  time  unless 
caused  by  depression.  I  find  from  wage-books  that  piece-workers  make 
17».  to  21*.  a  week,  week  workers  only  9«.  to  15*. — the  difference  being 
in  the  class  of  work  done — and  to  earn  this  girls  must  be  industrious. 
The  work  is  rough  and  dirty,  and  so  are  the  workers,  some  of  whom,  like 
the  artificial  flower  colourers,  carry  about  the  emblems  of  their  trade, 
being  daubed  over  with  glue.  I  have  tried  to  introliice  a  high  apron  to 
protect  dress  and  person,  but  to  no  good.  In  small  fancy  boxes  wages 
do  not  exceed  an  average  of  1 2*.  a  week.  The  peculiarity  of  these  girls  is 
loud  laughing  and  singing,  jesting,  a  penchant  for  sham  jewellery,  silk 
handkerchiefs  around  their  shoulders,  and  ostrich-feathered  hats ;  festered 
ears  are  not  uncommon,  caused  by  the  corrosion  from  brass  earrings. 

The  passion  for  ostrich-feathered  hats,  by  the  bye,  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  fancy-box  makers,  but  is  common  among  very  many 
classes  of  factory  operatives  in  the  metropolis.  A  girl  who  has 
not  attained  to  the  coveted  dignity  of  an  ostrich  feather  (*  vadiciwrn 
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(AqpiA  maigne  fortwnoBj^  as  Cicero  says  of  the  golden  buMa  of  the 
Boman  nobles)  is  esteemed  of  small  account  by  her  comrades. 
The  cost  of  one  of  these  highly-prized  decorations  is  never  less 
than  4s.  (the  price  of  a  very  inferior  specimen),  and  runs  as  high 
as  178.  The  necessary  amount  of  self-denial  requisite  to  their 
purchase  is  in  many  cases  supplied — ^as  the  present  writer  has 
ascertained — ^by  elaborate  machinery  in  the  form  of  *  feather 
clubs,'  with  weekly  contributions,  like  those  of  that  well-known 
institution  among  the  working  classes,  the '  goose  club.' 

Although  in  the  industries  dealt  with  in  Mr.  Lakeman's  report 
skill  of  a  high  class — ^regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  technical 
excellence — is  seldom  present,  yet  the  degree  of  skill  of  one  kind 
or  another  required  in  each  class  varies  considerably ;  as  is  strik- 
ingly shown  by  the  different  length  in  different  cases  of  the  period 
which  the  workwoman  is  expected  to  pass  in  learning  her  trade. 
Thus  it  takes  a  woman  four  years  to  learn  to  make  a  jewel  case. 
She  receives  a  wage  of  2s.  a  week  in  the  first,  4^.  in  the  second, 
6s.  in  the  third  year  of  her  probation,  and  can  then  look  forward 
to  earning  from  16s.  to  18s.  a  week,  if  fairly  expert ;  while  first-^ 
class  hands  make  21s.  to  248.  On  the  other  hand,  a  girl  can  learn 
to  'japan '  in  two  weeks ;  but  this,  says  Mr.  Lakeman,  is  *  dirty 
low-class  work,'  and  the  average  wage  of  those  employed  in  it  is 
only  9s.  to  10s.  a  week,  while  *  extra  clever  hands  '  rise  to  12s. 
One  wonders  what  kind  of  cleverness  is  alluded  to  in  speaking  of 
an  industry  like  this  ;  probably  the  ability  to  get  through  a  pro- 
digious amount  of  work  in  a  little  time  is  what  distinguishes  these 
extra  clever  hands  from  the  common  herd.  The  constant  relation 
between  the  length  of  probation,  the  degree  of  skill  demanded, 
and  the  pay  of  the  workers  will  be  seen  to  occur  again  and  again 
in  Mr.  Lakeman's  table  of  wages.  Two  weeks  suffice  to  teach  the 
making  of  a  house-brush ;  the  average  earnings  of  the  women  in 
this  trade  are  from  8s.  to  lOs.  a  week.  You  cannot  learn  to  make 
a  tootk-brush  under  two  months ;  but  then  you  can,  when  you 
know  your  business  fairly  well,  make  12s.  a  week.  The  art  of 
making  hair-brushes  demands  an  initiatory  period  of  three  months 
(during  which  the  novice  must  be  prepared  to  work  without  any 
pay  whatever).  However,  the  extra  month  of  probation  finds  its 
reward  in  the  prospect  of  average  wages  amounting  to  10s.-13s. — 
that  is  to  say,  one  shilling  a  week  more  than  your  mere  tooth- 
brush maker,  and  some  three  shillings  more  than  the  luckiest 
woman  of  average  ability  in  the  house-brush  trade. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  quasi  apprenticeship 
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served  in  these  trades,  it  is  proper  to  call  attention  to  some  very 
noteworthy  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Lakeman :  <  Young  girls  are  kept 
on  insufficient  wages  during  periods  of  probation,  and  it  is  the  prac- 
tice of  some  employers  in  the  unskilled  trades  to  seek  for  learners, 
and  to  replace  them  when  competent  by  other  learners ;  so  that 
the  labour  price  is  reduced,  a  superabundance  of  such  workers  is 
set  up,  and  wages  are  kept  down.'  It  is  not  uncommon,  indeed,  to 
find  a  factory  where  scarcely  any  other  labour  than  that  of  young 
girls  is  employed  ;  and  I  am  assured  by  very  competent  medical 
authority  that  the  task  set  these  immature  operatives  frequently 
produces  ill  effects  (such,  for  instance,  as  deformity  of  the  pelvic 
bones)  by  which  the  whole  after  life  is  irretrievably  injured. 

One  of  the  most  highly  skilled  among  the  industries  enume- 
rated by  Mr.  Lakeman  appears  to  be  the  preparation  of  the  ostrich 
feathers  so  beloved  of  the  London  work-girl,  a  trade  which  during 
the  busy  months  (February  to  June  and  August  to  November) 
employs  about  two  thousand  girls. 

To  curl  a  good  feather  well  requires  lightness  of  touch  and  gentleness 
in  drawing  the  knife  over  the  feather  particles  one  by  one  to  produce  the 
curl,  for  in  an  expensive  feather  the  removal  of  a  single  fibre  would  damage 
the  whole;  hence  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years  is  necessary,  com- 
mencing at  13  years  of  age,  when  learners  receive  2«.,  3^.,  and  4«.  a  week 
for  each  succeeding  year :  when  competent  they  are  put  to  better  work, 
earning  6«.  to  8«. ;  and  when  experienced  10«.,  Vis,  and  14«.  are  reached. 

Formerly  none  but  Jewesses  were  employed,  for,  as  at  present,  the 
occupiers  [employers]  are  Jews;  but  for  four  years  past  it  has  been 
found  advantageous  to  employ  Gentiles,  because  a  full  week's  work  can 
be  obtained.  Competition  has  so  developed  this  industry,  and  art  in 
manipulation  is  so  perfect,  especially  in  the  splicing  of  parts  of  feathers 
to  make  (m«,  that  an  ostrich  feather  is  now  within  the  reach  of  all  who 
fancy  such  pretty  decorations ;  therefore  we  have  extensive  woi-kshops, 
fitted  up  with  every  convenience,  where  hundreds  of  little  ones  are  busy 
at  work.  The  children  are  generally  poor ;  the  Gentiles  compare  un- 
favourably with  the  Jews  in  external  comfort ;  the  former  do  not  present 
like  evidences  of  home  considerations,  whilst  the  latter  are  physically 
superior  and  altogether  neater.  I  may  notice  that  Jewish  parents 
watch  over  their  children ;  they  know  what  they  earn,  and  take  the 
major  part  from  them  in  return  for  living  and  clothing ;  but  when  girls 
are  grown  up,  a  relaxation  is  permitted ;  but  the  Gentile  child  shows 
neglect,  boots  worn  out,  clothes  without  warmth,  person  neglected,  no 
little  respect  for  self ;  they  work  to  take  money  home  to  mother — and 
when  the  mother  gets  it,  what  then  %  Overtime  is  worked  as  much  as 
possible ;  feathers  are  taken  home  by  Jewesses  to  curl  after  hours,  so  aa 
to  isave  up  for  slack  times. 
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Ydars  ago  a  rare  profit  was  made  in  this  trade,  the  various  qaalities 
of  feathers  purchased  at  the  mart  allowed  a  good  margin  in  favour  of 
manufacturers ;  but  now,  a  manufacturer  observes, '  these  palmy  days  are 
departed,  and  *^  Ichabod  "  is  plainly  inscribed  on  the  yearly  baJanoe- 
sheets ' ;  yet  with  all  this,  when  seasons  are  brisk,  there  are  to  my  own 
knowledge  more  girls  at  work  now  than  ten  years  ago. 

Many  hands  are  discharged  during  slack  times ;  it  is  a  mystery  how 
they  live ;  and  especially  has  it  been  so  for  this  year,  as  no  feathers  havo 
been  worn,  the  fashion  having  given  a  turn  to  birds,  wiugs  of  sea-gulls, 
and  velvets. 

Mr.  Lakeman's  account  of  the  ostrich- feather  trade  has  been 
quoted  in  full  as  exemplifying  the  characteristics  of  very  many 
among  the  lower  branches  of  industry  in  the  metropolis.  One 
common  feature  of  these  trades,  especially  of  those  connected  with 
the  manufacture  of  articles  of  dress,  is  the  extreme  irregularity  of 
employment  which  we  find  to  prevail.  In  some  cases,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  fickleness  of  &shion  may  at  any  moment  throw  out  of 
work  the  majority  of  the  women  engaged  in  one  of  these  trades.  It 
looks  as  if  ostrich  feathers  were,  after  their  temporary  disappear- 
ance from  the  West-End  shops,  again  *  coming  in ' ;  but  some- 
times an  industry  may  have  to  wait  for  years  before  the  revolving 
wheel  of  fortune  gives  another  turn  to  its  quorada/m  favourite.  In 
the  meantime,  women  who  have  spent  many  months,  if  not  years, 
in  learning  this  industry  have  to  begin  life  over  again  in  some 
other  trade,  only  perhaps  to  find  their  new  employment  taken 
away  from  them  by  the  whim  of  a  Paris  milliner.  The  *  infinite 
variety '  of  a  fine  lady's  raiment  has  its  charms  for  her  admirers, 
but  certainly  inflicts  upon  many  a  poor  girl  misfortunes  little 
imagined  by  the  leaders  of  fashion. 

Even  with  regard  to  articles  the  demand  for  which  cannot  well 
be  alTected  by  the  ostracism  of  the  ttiodisiey  nearly  all  the  women 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wearing  apparel  of  whatever  kind 
are  necessarily  at  the  mercy  of  the  changing  seasons.  There  are, 
indeed,  a  few  industries  in  which  workers  whom  the  slack  time  in 
one  department  has  deprived  of  their  normal  occupation  can 
obtain  employment  in  another.  '  Mantle  hands  can  work  in  the 
costume  trade  also,  and  can  thereby  get  ten  months*  work  in  the 
year;  but  costume  hands  cannot  do  the  mantle  work.'  In  the 
wholesale  millinery  trade  ^  for  three  months  during  spring  and 
autumn  trade  is  brisk,  and  a  smart  hand  makes  18s.  to  2l8.  per 
week ;  for  eight  months  they  are  slack,  and  wages  fall  to  one-half; 
for  one  month  they  have  nothing  to  do,  but  seek  employment  itt 
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the  retail  trade,  which  begins  when  the  wholesale  is  over.'  So 
among  the  book-binders,  ^  as  the  slack  time  of  one  class  of  binders 
may  be  the  busy  season  of  another,  girls  can  go  to  and  fro.'  In 
the  higher  departments  of  this  industry  we  are  glad  to  be  told 
that  ^  hands  are  not  sent  away  in  ordinary  slack  times,  that  is, 
from  March  to  end  of  July ;  the  little  work  to  be  done  then  is 
divided  equally,  affording  less  than  half  wages '  (though  *  in  extra 
slack  periods  large  numbers  are  dispensed  with ').  Again,  in  the 
fur  cap  trade, '  a  few  manufacturers  keep  their  indoor  hands 
together  all  the  year  round  by  making  for  stock,  but  the  majority 
of  workers  are  dispensed  with.'  Instant  dismissal  at  the  close  of 
the  season  is  indeed  the  rule,  the  employers  declining  to  give  thair 
hands  work  even  at  nominal  wages.  In  this  way  the  whole  of  the 
female  operatives  making  ties  and  scarves  (of  whom,  Mr.  Lakeman 
tells  us,  1,500  are  employed  in  the  City)  are  periodically  discharged ; 
'  at  slack  times  much  misery  is  felt,  because  girls  cannot  find  work 
in  any  other  trade.'  In  the  manufacture  of  shapes  for  bats  and 
bonnets,  the  slack  season,  which  generally  extends  over  five  months 
in  the  year,  brings  with  it  severe  hardships,  *  for  young  girls  save 
nothing,  but  are  lavish  when  in  fair  employment ;  when  the 
seasons  are  on,  good  hands  are  in  brisk  demand,  and  indifferent 
ones  can  find  engagements  upon  secondary  work,  which  gives  them 
an  independent  and  non-provident  habit ;  they  are  known  to  spend 
their  earnings  on  frivolities,  and  to  follow  their  "  chaps  "  to  have 
a  drink  in  return  for  some  favour  previously  bestowed,  or  for  a 
«  button-hole." 

*  I  know  this  is  true '  (says  Mr.  Lakeman),  *  for  I  have  seen 
girls  leave  the  factory  and  go  straight  to  the  public-house  with 
young  men.' 

In  this  industry  during  the  busy  seasons — from  March  to  June 
and  from  October  to  December — the  *  wages  differ ;  in  some  fac- 
tories ^%.  to  188.  are  the  extremes  ;  in  others  6«.,  to  8*.  and  10«., 
the  difference  being  due  to  the  class  of  females  employed.'  But 
*  best  hands  who  choose  to  remain  in  the  factory  during  slack 
times  cannot  earn  more  than  28.  6(i.  a  week.' 

That  it  is  mainly  the  great  irregularity  of  employment  in  in- 
dustries like  this  bonnet-shape  trade  which  is  responsible  for  the 
laxity  of  conduct  and  the  uncouth  manners  which  characterise  the 
employees  is  scarcely  doubtful.  One  week  in  the  enjoyment  of 
comparative  wealth,  another  week  dependent  for  her  daily  bread 
upon  her  parents  (often  themselves  in  needy  circumstances,  or 
even  out  of  employment),  a  work-girl  is  exposed  to  the  most 
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terrible  temptations.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  these  women  ought 
to  save  money  in  the  busy,  to  provide  for  their  wants  in  the  slack, 
time.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  nothing  is  so  de- 
moralising as  these  violent  oscillations  between  plenty  and  want, 
circumstances  which  invariably  create  habits  of  reckless  impro- 
vidence. In  the  expenditure  of  a  confirmed  gambler  we  look  to 
find  nothing  but  the  wildest  extravagance  ;  and  the  girls  in  these 
season  trades,  with  their  runs  of  good  and  bad  luck,  are,  in  truth, 
gamblers  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  hardly  through  any 
iiemlt  of  their  own.  Nor  are  the  working  classes  insensible  to  the 
dangers  run  by  a  woman  whose  earnings  are  of  this  fluctuating 
and  precarious  character.  The  careful  &ther  or  mother  declines 
to  allow  a  daughter  to  enter  one  of  these  capricious  trades,  choosing 
for  her — as  Mr.  Lakeman  points  out — an  industry  like  the  manu- 
facture of  female  underclothing,  in  which  employment  is  fairly 
steady  throughout  the  year. 

Apart  from  its  inSuence  in  relation  to  the  moral  nature  of  the 
workers,  the  intermittent  character  of  a  manufacturing  industry 
produces  other  results  in  a  diflTerent  direction,  the  importance  of 
which  will  readily  be  recognised.  It  is  mainly  to  this  cause  that 
we  must  trace,  not  alone  the  extension  of  domestic  employment, 
bat  also  that  multiplication  of  small  workshops  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  metropolitan  industry.  If  a  manufacturer  knows 
that  his  factory — should  he  establish  one — must,  together  with 
all  its  expensive  machinery  and  other  plant,  stand  idle  during 
nearly  half  the  year,  the  temptation  to  send  all  his  work  to  be 
done  out  of  doors  is  irresistible.  Some  of  this  work  may  be  given 
out  direct  to  the  workwomen — as  Melenda,  in  Mr.  Besant's  singu- 
larly truthful  romance  TAe  Children  of  Oibeon,  got  her  shirts  from 
the  manufacturer.  In  very  many  cases,  however,  the  wholesale 
dealer  finds  it  convenient  to  call  in  the  services  of  an  intermediary, 
who  comes  between  him  and  the  workers,  and  to  whom  is  given  the  i 
ill-omened  name  of  *  sweater.'  The  manifold  evils  of  the  sweat- 
ing system  have  been  recently  described  with  very  great  ability 
by  Mr.  Burnett,  the  labour  correspondent  of  the  Board  of  Trade ; 
and,  as  the  reader  will  be  aware,  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  has  been  appointed  to  investigate  this  subject,  to  which, 
therefore,  it  is  unnecessary  to  advert  in  detail  in  these  pages. 

No  account  of  the  East-End  industries  would,  however,  be 
complete  without  a  brief  description  of  the  sweater's  den,  and  the 
graphic  picture  which  Mr.  Lakeman  has  drawn  of  one  of  these 
work-rooms  shall  be  given  in  his  own  language ;— ^ 
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In  the  manufacturing  of  rabbit-skins  into  capes  we  meet  with  in- 
sanitation,  miserj,  and  dirt.  However  wovMn  can  be  found  who  will 
work  in  such  horrid  places  is  dif&cult  to  imagine,  unless  we  accept,  what 
I  fear  is  too  true,  that  'necessity  knows  no  law.' 

A  workshop  has  a  bench,  whereon  the  cutter  shapes  the  skins  \  a  large 
coke  fire  dries  wet  skins  which  are  stretched  upon  a  board  before  it ;  the 
smell  from  the  dye  is  disagreeable,  and  the  fluff  from  the  skins  irritating. 
The  walls  and  ceiling  are  covered  with  dirt ;  the  floor  is  strewn  with, 
fragments  of  fur,  and  heaps  of  the  same  are  piled  up  in  available  comers  ; 
but  with  which  the  Factory  Inspector  has  no  power  to  interfere  beyond 
advice. 

The  '  occupier '  is  a  wretched  and  miserable  specimen  of  a  Jewish 
cape-maker.  As  an  example,  four  (^entile  females,  one  Jewess,  three 
male  Jews,  and  himself  complete  the  number.  The  skins  are  received 
in  the  rough  and  sewn  into  capes,  the  lining  and  fluishing  being  done  else- 
where. Subdivided  labour  is  seen  here  as  in  every  East-End  industry. 
The  'occupier'  is  a  cutter,  one  man  is  a  cutter,  another  a  stretcher, 
another  a  nailer,  women  are  sewers.  One  woman  says,  '  I  have  been 
for  years  at  this  work ;  I  work  from  8  to  8,  and  earn  65.  a  week, 
sometimes  less;  I  have  nothing  to  do  for  six  months  in  the  year.'  The 
second  woman  says, '  I  make  69.  a  week ;  am  bound  to  take  what  work  I 
can  get ;  I  cannot  aflbrd  to  lose  time  in  seeking  for  better  employment. 
I  find  it  hard  work  to  live,  and  at  times  am  nearly  starving.'  The  third 
says  that  she  makes  6«.  a  week,  and  having  no  home  cannot  tell  how 
she  lives.  The  Jewess,  a  foreigner,  lives  in  house  of  occupier,  and  what 
she  earns  I  could  not  tell.  The  combined  wages  of  staff  amounted  to 
4^.  2;.  ^d,  a  week ;  he  makes  six  dozen  capes  per  day  at  4«.  6c£.  the 
dozen,  making  earnings  for  the  week  7Z.  8«.  6(i. ;  therefore  he  has  a 
gross  balance  of  3Z.  6^.  for  himself,  to  meet  rent,  taxes,  <bc. 

When  we  reflect  that  this  sweater's  rent  has  to  be  paid,  whether 
he  is  in  or  out  of  work  (his  workshop  apparently  standing  idle  for 
want  of  work  during  half  the  year),  and  that,  when  he  is  busy,  the 
item  of  ^  &c.'  includes  a  considerable  sum  for  coke  and  gas,  we  are 
not  surprised  to  be  told  by  Mr.  Lakeman  that  this  man  *  will  save 
all  he  can  for  slack  time ;  but  withal  he  has  to  pawn  his  goods  to 
live  through  it.'  Yet  this  fur-cape  sweater  would  seem  to  be 
better  off  than  some  others  into  whose  balance-sheets  Mr.  Lake- 
man  enables  us  to  take  a  peep ;  such,  for  instance,  as  one  employed 
in  sewing  boots,  who  ^  gets  3«.  6d.  a  dozen  for  doing  leather-lined 
boots,  and  can  hardly  get  a  living.  By  her  little  stock-book  I  saw 
that  she  had  received  last  week  52.  38.  3(Z.,  and  paid  in  wages 
42.  108.,  leaving  her  less  for  a  week's  work  than  she  gave  to  her 
machinist,  without  considering  rent  of  workshop.' 

One  observation  made  by  Mr.  Lakeman  in  regard  to  the  den 
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of  the  far  sweater  demands  particular  notice.  Let  the  work- 
shop of  one  of  these  small  employers  be  as  filthy,  as  over-crowded, 
and  as  insanitary  as  it  will,  the  Factory  Inspector  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  *  has  no  power  to  interfere.'  By  the  law,  as  it 
now  stands,  ^  in  domestic  and  other  workshops  in  which  adults, 
whether  male  or  female,  alone  are  employed,  an  Inspector  of 
Factories  has  no  jurisdiction  whatever  in  sanitary  matters.' 

Just  where  the  exercise  of  his  authority  is  most  required,  the 
Factory  Inspector  is  deprived  of  all  authority.  This  is  an  anomaly 
which,  it  is  submitted,  deserves  careful  consideration  on  the  part 
of  the  Legislature.  It  certainly  would  appear  that  the  law  ought 
to  be  amended  so  as  to  confer  upon  the  Factory  Inspector  the  power 
to  deal  with  the  insanitary  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  work- 
rooms of  very  many  among  the  sweaters  of  East  London.  What 
is  wanted  at  this  moment  in  relation  to  *  the  sweating  system  ' 
above  all  things  is,  first,  the  amendment  of  the  Factory  Acts  in  the 
direction  indicated ;  next  (as  a  necessary  corollary  to  the  extension 
of  the  sphere  of  their  duties),  the  appointment  of  additional 
Factory  Inspectors.  In  the  interests  of  the  thousands  of  over- 
worked and  under-paid  workwomen,  whose  hard  lives  are  passed 
in  these  foul  dens,  it  is  fervently  to  be  hoped  that  the  large  degree 
of  public  attention  which  is  now  being  directed  to  this  subject 
will  result  in  a  substantial  amelioration  of  the  deplorable  conditions 
nnder  which  so  many  of  the  industries  described  in  the  compre- 
hensive and  most  valuable  report  of  Mr.  Lakeman  are  at  present 
carried  on. 

David  F.  Schloss. 
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The  Archbishop's  Statue. 


rpHE  bright  sunshine  of  a  March  afternoon  comes  into  the 
-i-  great  church,  and  falls  on  the  white  arm  of  the  Archbishop's 
kneeling  figure.  For  more  than  two  hundred  jeaxpy  the  March 
sunshine  (when  there  was  any)  has  fallen  there,  as  it  does  now. 
And  for  near  twenty-three,  I  have  looked  at  the  statue  every 
Sunday  at  least.  But  somehow,  to-day,  it  looks  as  it  never  looked 
before. 

The  sunshine  changes  everything:  changes  most  things  for 
the  better. 

The  afternoon  service  is  going  forward :  the  seldom-coming 
service  at  which  I  am  present,  taking  no  part.  It  is  restful ;  yet 
one  feels  like  a  fish  out  of  its  proper  element.  The  sermon  is 
being  preached  :  very  brightly  and  cleverly,  by  a  promising  young 
friend.  The  Fame  light  falls  on  the  pulpit  which  falls  on  the 
Archbishop.  The  red  cloth  blazes  into  glory,  and  the  figure  of 
the  preacher  is  clothed  in  light.  One  does  not  remark  theso 
things  when  actually  officiating.  There  is  something  else  to  think 
of.  And  there  is  duty  which  never  can  be  taken  lightly :  never 
to  the  very  end. 

The  statue,  life-size  at  least,  is  of  white  marble.  It  is  raised 
on  high ;  and  it  forms  part  of  a  great  and  costly  monument, 
fashioned  of  black  acd  white  marble  :  set  up  in  honour  of  one  who 
did  not  deserve  it  any  more  than  many  other  men  deserved  their 
monuments.  Under  the  pavement,  trodden  for  ages  by  feet  which 
walk  other  streets-  now,  the  Prelate  rests :  that  is,  what  of  him 
was  mortal.  The  figure  is  touching  to  look  at :  specially  to  such 
as  do  not  know  the  facts.  It  was  the  Archbishop's  son  who  set  it 
there,  giving  (naturally)  the  more  favourable  estimate  of  his 
father.  In  marble  the  old  man  kneels,  vested  in  his  robes.  His 
mitre  is  laid  aside ;  laid  upon  the  ground :  and  a  marble  angel's 
hand  is  placing  on  his  head  the  golden  crown  of  the  martyr.  Pro 
MitrA  Goronam  was  the  grand  motto  his  family  thereafter  bore : 
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a  grand  motto.  Bat  only  if  it  speak  true.  And  the  self-seeking 
pnsher  and  dodger  who  bieels  there  was  neither  saint  nor  martyr : 
though  a  lengthy  inscription  in  the  Latin  tongue  states,  in 
pomxK)U8  snperlatives,  that  he  was  both. 

This,  for  a  time,  was  a  pro-cathedral  church :  a  true  cathedral 
of  unutterable  glory,  hard  by,  having  perished  in  a  season  of  fierce 
controversy.  In  this  church  three  Archbishops  sleep :  the  other 
two  with  nothing  to  mark  the  spot.  But  a  Revolution  passed 
over  this  land,  two  centuries  since :  two  centuries  exactlyt  And 
in  that  season  Prelates  were  swept  away.  For  better  for  worse, 
such  are  gone  irom  this  building ;  whose  foundations  were  laid 
just  this  time  seven  hundred  and  seventy-six  years.  I  confess, 
with  deep  shame  and  sorrow,  that  the  church  fell  on  evil  days : 
and  a  century  gone,  when  taste  in  this  country  was  at  its  most 
degraded,  the  sacred  structure  was  cut  about  and  crammed  with 
hideous  galleries  in  a  fiashion  which  would  have  broken  its  builders' 
hearts.  Yet  even  now,  in  uttermost  perversion,  it  is,  to  the  writer 
and  some  others,  what  no  brand-new  church  could  be,  though 
built  by  Gilbert  Scott  himself.  The  Philistine  jeers  at  it :  being 
incapable  of  feeling  the  influence  of  mediaeval  memories :  and 
naturally  doing  his  kind.  Worse  yet  (if  that  could  be)  enthu- 
siastic ignorance  and  stupidity,  complicated  with  self-confidence, 
say  aloud,  It  is  a  very  fine  church :  implying  that  it  needs  no  re- 
storation. Now  and  then,  on  the  page  of  dense  fatuity,  the  voice 
of  the  Donkey  addresses  itself  to  the  present  writer ;  and,  calling 
him  by  a  name  meant  to  be  contumelious  (the  name  is  Episco- 
palian)y  inquires  wherefore  he  has  not  spirit  enough  to  cast  out 
of  the  sanctuary  it  pollutes  the  statue  of  the  murdered  Arch- 
bishop, wholly  out  of  place  in  a  Scottish  kirk.  Various  reasons 
could  be  suggested  for  the  writer's  line  of  conduct,  some  of  which 
the  Donkey  could  not  understand.  But  one  may  be  given,  level 
to  the  meanest  comprehension.  The  vrriter  could  not  if  he  would. 
Doubtless  he  would  not  if  he  could.  But  that  is  another  matter. 
Possibly  it  is  a  happy  thing  that  whoever  may  at  any  time  hold 
my  office  has  no  more  power  to  cast  that  memorial  of  a  departed 
system  forth  from  where  it  kneels,  than  the  Dean  of  Westminster 
has  to  remove  the  effigy  of  Newton  from  his  glorious  abbey-church. 
There  are  strange  things  about  this  edifice.  Strange  to  say, 
it  is  never  called  the  pro-cathedral :  though,  in  Edinburgh  and 
Olasgow,  churches  which  have  ceased  to  be  cathedrals  for  two 
hundred  years  have,  within  the  last  forty  years,  revived  the  plear 
sanfr-sounding  name.    These  churches  can  be  called  cathedrals 
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only  because  people  choose  to  forget  (or  nevet  knew)  what  a 
cathedral  means.  Translate  the  word  into  English  ;  and  its  nse 
would  be  a  burlesque.  Nobody  out  of  Bedlam  would  seriously 
call  the  incumbent  of  either  of  these  beautiful  churches  a  Bishop 
or  Archbishop.  Yet  each  is  such  exactly  as  much  as  his  church 
is  a  cathedral.  To  call  the  chief-magistrate  of  a  Eepublic  the 
King  would  be  absurd.  A  Eepublic  means  that  you  have  done 
with  kings.  Precisely  so  does  Presbytery  mean  that  (for  good  or 
ill)  you  have  done  with  Prelates  and  their  Throne-churches.  But, 
apparently,  though  you  turn  out  (some  people's)  nature  with  a 
pitchfork,  it  will  come  back.  And  you  may  find  human  beings 
claiming  to  be  dignitaries  (of  small  degree  indeed)  in  an  Institu- 
tion which  founds  on  the  utter  exclusion  of  such  things  or  per- 
sons.   Which  facts  provoke  the  smile  of  the  cynical. 

But  I  turn  from  the  purpose  (if  indeed  I  had  it)  of  saying 
more  as  to  the  wants  of  that  mediaeval  building.  Touching  asso- 
ciations have  gathered  round  it,  even  since  it  became  mine,  and 
one  dwells  on  these.  But  there  are  matters  which,  to  some,  it  is 
a  daily  crucifixion  to  see.  To  say  more  would,  however,  appear  as 
though  one  desired  to  use  this  page  as  a  means  of  publishing  an 
appeal  for  aid  in  Restoration.  And  even  after  all  these  years  of 
affection  for  this  Magazine,  I  am  aware  that  the  Editor  would  not 
suffer  that.  To  prevent  misapprehension,  let  it  be  said  that  money 
is  not  lacking.  It  is  something  quite  different :  of  which  nothing 
now.  Even  as  things  are,  an  enthusiast  in  Grothic  art  can  cleave  to 
one  consolation.  It  is  of  a  simple  character ;  and  may  be  briefly 
said.  Any  wealthy  PhUiatine  can  build  a  beautiful  church.  But 
no  human  power  can  build  a  church  near  eight  centuries  old. 

It  has  been  said,  early  in  this  Dissertation,  that  when  a  mortal 
man  is  placed  under  the  pressure  (heavier  here  than  need  be)  of 
actually  conducting  the  worship  of  this  church,  one  never  remarks 
the  Archbishop's  statue ;  never  remarks  the  gleam  of  sunshine 
which  casts  glory  (glancing  white  or  blazing  red)  where  commonly 
there  is  none.  But  let  not  the  young  cleric,  as  yet  inexperienced, 
fancy  that  when  such  mind  as  he  has  is  anxiously  taken  up  by 
higher  things,  he  will  be  raised  to  a  region  in  which  he  will  be 
sublimely  unconscious  of  lesser  matters.  Just  the  reverse  is 
sometimes  the  case.  Just  when  under  that  terrible  pressure 
(days  have  been  when  no  gentler  adjective  would  serve),  one  has 
discerned  little  irritative  things  with  an  awful  vividness.  We 
live  here  in  a  region  where  for  three  hundred  years  education  has 
been  universal ;  the  parish  school  has  been  set  down  beside  the 
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parish  church  everywhere.  And  on  a  Sunday,  in  a  place  like  this, 
every  mortal  listens  with  silent  and  intelligent  attention  to  every 
word  of  the  sermon :  that  is,  unless  the  sermon  be  (what  it  seldom 
is  in  these  parts)  incapable  of  being  listened  to.  Preachers  who 
cannot  preach  at  all  have  ever  fewer  opportunities  here  of  holding 
forth.  There  is  a  dead  hush,  in  which  the  proverbial  pin  may  be 
heard  to  fall,  from  first  to  last :  and  the  preacher  is  stimulated 
by  seeing  how  sharply  his  meaning  is  grasped  and  apprehended; 
if  not  always  sympathised  with.  The  preacher,  too,  though  seeing 
the  congregation  only  generally,  and  as  a  unit  of  multitude,  is 
instinctively  aware  whether  or  not  he  is  carrying  attention  on.  If 
this  be  not  so,  he  is  no  preacher.  But  when,  with  advancing 
years,  the  season  comes  wherein  the  once  near-sighted  divine  takes 
to  spectacles  and  instantaneously  becomes  pretematurally  keen  of 
vision,  evil  follows.  Now,  the  individual  faces  are  severally  dis- 
cerned. And  one  stupid,  inattentive  countenance,  painfully  con- 
spicuous, is,  as  the  fly  in  the  ointment,  as  the  black  spot  on  the 
white  robe.  It  obtrudes  itself.  It  will  not  become  invisible.  It 
distracts  and  irritates  the  speaker.  And  irritation  is  fatal  to 
sympathetic  oratory.  Whatever  you  do,  do  not  get  angry.  Now 
and  then  a  cleric,  who  has  not  learned  that  primary  lesson  that 
not  a  syllaUe  must  ever  be  spoken  from  the  pulpit  in  anger j 
breaks  wildly  forth  upon  the  people,  makes  a  fool  of  himself,  and 
destroys  the  hope  of  doing  good  to  anybody  for  that  day.  No 
doubt  one  ought  only  to  feel  pity  for  a  public  instructor  to  whom 
has  been  assigned  the  burden  of  a  too-sensitive  nervous  system. 
The  nervous  system  cannot,  indeed,  be  too  sensitive  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  pathos :  but  towards  wrath  it  must  not  go  an  inch.  A 
preacher  of  real  ability,  thus  hindered,  was  preaching  one  winter 
day  to  a  strange  congregation :  I  mean  a  congregation  of  strangers. 
It  was  an  inclement  season;  and  much  coughing  was  heard. 
Few  things  are  more  provoking  than  volleys  or  dropping  shots  of 
coughing.  For  it  need  not  be.  People  will  not  cough  if  they 
are  interested.  But  the  only  legitimate  way  of  stopping  their 
coughing  is  by  interesting  them.  And  I  well  know  regions  where, 
in  bleakest  of  frost  and  snow,  a  cough  is  never  heard.  This  good 
man  became  more  and  more  infuriated  as  the  sounds  went  on 
which  showed  that  nobody  was  listening  to  him.  At  last,  in  a 
frenzy,  he  burst  forth.  Either  this  is  the  most  diseased,  or  the 
most  impudent  congregation  1  ever  preached  to.  The  result  was 
too  painful  for  further  narration.  As  Wordsworth  has  justly  re- 
marked, We  cannot  hid  the  ear  he  still.    But,  to  a  certain  measure, 
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we  may  train  oxirselves  not  to  see.  That  is  indeed  a  difficult 
attainment :  and  to  some,  impossible.  For,  as  the  same  great 
poet  observes,  Tht  eye  (in  some  people),  it  ccmnot  choose  but  see^ 
Vividly  do  I  remember  Dean  Alford  of  Canterbury  exclaiming, 
'Be  thankful  you  don't  remark  individual  faces  in  the  congrega- 
tion/ Then  he  vent  on  to  tell  of  his  own  sufferings  through  too 
keen  vision :  saying  that  while  in  the  pulpit  of  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral delivering  (reading)  his  sermon,  he  could  not  help  separately 
noticing  each  &ce  in  the  crowded  congregation  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon.  Even  if  attentive,  the  faces  distracted  his  attention. 
And  one  here  and  there,  hopelessly  without  intelligence  or  interest, 
exercised  a  cross-influence  of  a  grievous  kind. 

Here  let  something  parenthetical  be  intercalated  in  the  severe 
process  of  the  argument.  I  have  ventured  to  say  that  in  the 
oratorical  temperament,  the  nervous  system  cannot  be  too  sensitive 
in  the  direction  of  pathos.  All  your  hearers  will  feel  will  be  a 
faint  reflection  of  what  you  have  yourself  felt.  And  the  most 
vociferous  bellowing  will  never  pass  off  on  the  plainest  folk  as  the 
expression  of  real  feeling.  That  cannot  be  simulated  with  the 
smallest  success.  But,  remembering  this,  I  acknowledge  that  the 
test  of  all  oratorical  expedients  is  the  Philistine  one.  Whether  or 
not  they  succeed.  There  never  was  greater  orator  than  Guthrie. 
I  have  not  had  opportunity  to  hear  Demosthenes ;  and  Brougham's 
published  declaration  that  he  never  swayed  an  English  mob  as  he 
did  when  literally  translating  to  them  from  Demosthenes,  drew,  in 
my  hearing,  from  another  Lord  Chancellor,  the  remark,  Thafa 
humbug.  But  Guthrie's  way  to  all  hearts  (including  that  of 
Mr.  Thackeray)  was  short  and  sure.  It  was  Guthrie's  intense 
capacity  of  feeling  which  made  him  the  grand  orator  he  was :  he 
spoke  not  without  tears.  Mark,  however,  when  Guthrie  wept,  his 
hearers  wept  too.  That  was  the  test.  I  have  known  another 
preacher,  who  cried  a  great  deal  more  than  Guthrie  ever  did. 
But  when  he  cried,  the  congregation  laughed.  Wherefore  he  was 
a  failure. 

I  am  approaching  what  I  desire  to  say.  There,  in  that  huge 
edifice  where  the  Archbishop's  statue  kneels,  I  lately  beheld  one 
stolid,  hopeless  countenance.  It  was  that  of  a  total  stranger: 
that  of  a  man  belonging  to  what  is  commonly  called  the  Upper 
Class.  The  most  hopelessly  stupid  and  inattentive  faces  I  have 
ever  spoken  to,  were  of  very  considerable  worldly  place.  But 
when,  a  day  gone  by,  I  beheld  that  visitor  gaping  about,  very 
restless,  plainly  not  thinking  of  something  else  but  thinking  of 
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nothing  at  all,  an  awful  exception  in  the  midst  of  an  attentive 
throng  (he  had  not  even  come  to  chnich  out  of  curiosity,  but 
merely  because  he  was  staying  with  people  who  came),  the  words 
of  Johnson  came  back  to  me.    The  name  he  uttered  matters  not : 
let  us  say  Snooks.     '  Why,  sir,  Snooks  is  dull,  naturally  dull :  but 
he  must  have  worked  very  hard  before  he  became  as  stupid  as  he 
is.   No,  sir:  God  never  made  any  man  as  stupid  as  Snooks  is  now.* 
A^wio  repente  fuit  turpiaaimiia^  says  the  ancient  adage :  and  it 
might  have  added  that  nobody  attains  of  a  sudden  to  the  highest 
degree  of  any  quality,  good  or  bad.     Ere  that  well-dressed  and 
good-looking  stranger  could  have  presented  himself  in  that  con- 
spicuous pew,  looking  as  blank  of  understanding  as  he  did,  he 
must  for  many  years  have  gone  to  church  without  the  faintest 
thought  of  listening  to  one  word  of  the  discourse  addressed  to  him. 
He  had  been  diligently  trained  not  to  attend.     You  need  not 
think,  dear  Doctor  Hamish,  not  even  you,  to  catch  that  man  up :  no, 
not  by  any  art  whatsoever :  that  is  to  say,  not  by  any  permissible 
to  an  educated  man.     I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  if  you  met  that 
mortal  on  the  street  and  addressed  a  sentence  to  him,  he  would 
follow  it  and  take  it  in.    But  not  here.    And  he  is  a  type  of  many, 
in  certain  quarters  of  this  earth.     Which  is  a  painful  reflection. 
I  have  entered  into  edifices  in  which  such  as  he  were  the  rule. 
And  it  was  not  their  fault.    It  was  their  deplorable  misfortune. 
A  year  or  two  of  enforced  attendance  there  would  have  made  any- 
body even  such.    No  mortal  could  listen  to  the  dismal  material 
which  was  spoken.     And  a  habit  of  listless  vacancy  was  formed 
which  not  Doctor  Idddon  nor  Doctor  Macgregor  could  break  through 
at  a  first  hearing. 

Then  on  the  other  hand  a  habit  may  be  formed  of  painfully 
close  attention :  attention  which  cannot  be  withdrawn  at  will.  I 
vividly  remember  hearing  (in  my  boyhood)  a  venerable  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  speaking  in  severe  terms  of  the  awful  torture 
he  endured  when  he  attended  his  parish  kirk.  His  words  were 
to  this  effect :  I  think  I  can  give  them  almost  as  spoken.  *  I 
have  been  trained  for  many  years  to  listen  with  the  closest  atten- 
tion to  the  arguments  of  the  counsel  who  plead  before  me:  and 
I  have  got  so  into  the  habit  of  listening  intently  to  all  that  is  said 
to  me,  that  I  can't  withdraw  my  attention  from  that  Blockhead's 
sermons.'  Blockhead  was  the  word  used.  *  I  am  compelled,'  the 
Judge  went  on,  *  to  concentrate  my  whole  mind  upon  all  he  says : 
and  it  is  such  Bubbish.'  Then  he  added  something  that  sounded 
in  my  boyish  ear  like  Anathema  sit     One  has  forgotten  many 
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things  better  worth  remembering.  But  in  these  latter  days,  one  is 
startled  by  the  clearness,  as  if  heard  yesterday,  with  which  sayings 
come  back  from  the  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

Let  it  be  said  too,  that  not  stupidity  is  the  hardest  thing  for 
a  speaker  to  get  through.    Give  Guthrie  any  mortal,  not  truly  an 
idiot,  for  a  few  successive  Sundays,  and  at  the  end  of  these  that 
mortal  would  be  listening,  open-mouthed.     Give  time ;  and  you 
may  educate  the  dullest.     But  there  is  no  rational  creature  so 
hard  to  get  to  attend  to  you  as  a  very  clever  man  who  is  a  great 
deal  too  busy.     For  he  is  thinking  intently  of  something  else : 
and  his  mind  is  encased  in  mail  which  can  turn  ofif  all  oratorical 
expedients.    I  once,  many  years  since,  sat  close  to  a  great  Chief- 
Justice  while  an  eminent  preacher  was  going  on  with  his  discourse, 
which  I  remember  was  very  dull.  It  was  a  keen  face,  intellectually- 
beautiful,  the  face  of  the  lawyer :  and  he  looked  straight  at  me. 
But  I  could  have  taken  my  oath  that  he  neither  remarked  my 
presence,  nor  heard  one  syllable  of  what  was  being  said.     His 
mind  was  strained  to  the  top  of  its  bent,  anxiously  thinking  of 
something  else.    That  I  plainly  saw.    Not  that  it  was  his  way. 
The  time  came  wherein,  on  many  days,  I  beheld  him  listening  as 
intently  to  a  Scotch  sermon  as  though  it  had  been  an  argument 
in  a  case  involving  great  interests  spoken  by  Mr.  Mantrap,  Q.C. 
Probably  the  most  overdriven  of  men  are  the  Bishops  of  certain 
enormous  dioceses.   I  have  remarked  that  such  have  almost  lost  the 
power  of  fixing  their  attention  upon  anything  that  does  not  concern 
their  proper  work.    As  for  that,  they  are  sharp  as  needles.    But 
it  so  engrosses  them,  so  withdraws  them  from  everything  else,  that 
they  will  read  through  a  letter  and  at  the  end  not  know  what  it 
was  about.     They  will  peruse  a  leading  article  in  the  Tvmea :  and 
if  it  say  nothing  of  episcopal  non-attendance  in  the  House  of  Lords 
or  the  like,  they  will  not  remember  a  word  of  it  when  they  are 
done.     They  can  listen  benignantly  to  a  long  story,  yet  not  take 
in  a  syllable.     Thus  they  lighten  the  burden  of  their  anxious 
lives. 

But  this  weather  is  grievous.  It  is  Monday  morning  now,  and 
the  Equinox,  the  Vernal  Equinox,  is  hard  by.  The  same  is 
musical  in  many  ears;  but  the  thing  is  sometimes  a  hollow 
mockery  of  human  expectation.  White  and  deep,  everywhere, 
the  snow  lies  to-day ;  for  a  little  space,  now  and  then,  the  thick 
flakes  come  whirling  down,  as  when  one  was  a  boy.  But  they  fall 
untimely,  now  the  yellow  crocuses  look  through  the  earth's  white 
covering ;  and  the  living  shoots  of  the  flowering  currants  are  Jadeo 
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down  with  snow.  Last  evening  it  was  a  howling  storm ;  and  the 
heavy  sleet  melted  dismally  as  it  fell.  A  church  well-known  to 
the  writer,  usually  very  full  at  every  evening  service,  showed 
unwonted  blanks :  void  of  intelligence  as  the  stupid  face  under 
the  Archbishop's  statue.  And,  whereas  a  friend,  strange  to  this 
place,  and  of  strong  musical  sympathy,  had  come  to  hear  the 
hearty  music,  the  diminished  choir  was  by  no  means  at  its  best. 
So  things  happen  here.  Not  always,  indeed.  One  has  known 
the  stranger  find  things  at  their  very  best.  Somewhere  else  (we 
trust),  in  a  region  where  Goethe  specially  asseverates  that  thert 
shall  be  no  more  snoWj  they  will  be  so  continually. 

A.  IC«  Ii.  3. 
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Uncle  Pierce. 

By   Charles   Blatherwick. 
CHAPTER  X. 

A  BUNCH   OF  FEATHERS. 

AFTER  dinner  I  went  to  Mill  House ;  Beccy  the  wise  admitted 
me  absolutely  without  a  word,  as  before,  though  she  stood 
grim  and  silent  till  she  saw  me  clear  out  of  it  into  the  garden, 
and  then  kept  a  lynx  eye  on  me  through  the  glass  door. 

I  began  to  loathe  the  place !  No  matter  what  the  day  was,  it 
seemed  as  if  a  breath  of  wind  never  by  any  chance  got  inside  it, 
and  that  the  flowers  drooped  their  heads  for  want  of  it.  I  strolled 
down  to  the  river.  It  was  still  and  muddy.  Rats  swam  across  it 
leaving  tracks  of  light  behind  them ;  big  fish  moved  lazily  about 
with  their  back  fins  out  of  water,  and  a  thin  veil  of  mist  hung  on 
the  surface. 

Miss  Carrie  was  in  no  hilrry.  The  twilight  was  falling  when 
she  appeared.  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes.  Yes,  it  was 
Carrie,  but  Carrie  metamorphosed.  Her  black  dress  was  be- 
decked with  lavender-coloured  ribbons,  a  big  red  rose  was  in  her 
breast,  and  a  straw  hat  on  her  head.  There  was  a  spice  of 
coquetry  about  her,  as  alarming  as  it  was  surprising.  Instead  of 
a  thunderplump  I  got  a  smile,  instead  of  being  hauled  over 
the  coals  for  breaking  my  promise  I  was  greeted  with  a 
laugh. 

She  began  at  once.  Lettie  had  told  her  she  had  been  alto- 
gether mistaken  in  me.  She  was  sorry.  I  must  forgive  her 
writing  that  note.  I  must  forgive  her  everything ;  yes,  every- 
thing; even  for  being  so  brusque,  so  rude,  so  suspicious  at 
Bordeaux.  How  her  father  had  laughed  at  my  being  so  deter- 
mined to  meet  her  there ;  after  seeing  her  just  once  on  the  concert 
stage  too !     It  was  a  thing  one  reads  of  but  never  believes. 
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Then  for  five  or  ten  minutes  she  rattled  on  about  Bordeaux, 
but  in  a  way  so  utterly  unlike  herself  that  at  first  I  suspected  she 
had  primed  herself  with  one  of  her  father's  doses. 

*  I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  your  father,  Carrie,'  I  said. 
'  Yes,  we  will  talk  about  him  first,  Henry,' 

*  He  should  go  away  at  once.' 

*  I  suppose  that  would  be  the  best.' 

*  Of  course  it  would.  He  has  some  horrible  trouble — I  don't 
ask  what  it  is.    Don't  tell  me.     Get  him  away.' 

*  He  is  expecting  you  to  prescribe  for  him.' 

*  That  is  a  small  matter.  He  has  only  to  reduce  the  laudanum 
drop  by  drop ;  once  away  he  will  pull  himself  together.  Paul 
spoke  of  Spain.' 

'  Dear  Paul  always  has  a  Spanish  castle !  He  is  an  oddity ! 
Have  you  found  out  his  pet  weakness  for  flowers  ?  He  and  Lettie 
have  the  same  craze.  D'ye  know,  when  he  was  laid  up  with  his 
broken  leg  Beccy  could  only  keep  him  quiet  by  having  two  or 
three  pots  of  growing  plants  in  his  room,  and  she  had  to  hide  them 
every  time  the  doctor  came.  I  suppose  we  are  all  shamefaced 
about  our  little  weaknesses — I  wonder  what  yours  is  ?  Flowers  ? ' 
and  with  this  she  snatched  the  rose  from  her  breast,  and  gave  it 
me  with  a  flash  from  her  dark  eyes. 

*  Have  you  arranged  about  his  going  ? '  I  asked  gravely ;  *  there 
is  no  time  to  lose.' 

<  I'll  do  just  as  you  wish.     I  shall  be  able  to  manage  it  soon.' 

*  It  can  be  managed  now,  at  once.  Take  this  money  and  get 
him  away  to-morrow.' 

*  I  can't  take  your  money  now,  Henry.  Don't  ask  me.  By- 
and-by,  perhaps ' 

*  By-and-by  may  be  too  late.' 

*  Oh,  no !  I'm  happy  about  that  now.  Besides,  I  have  money, 
and  shall  have  more.     I  have  a  deal  to  be  thankful  for.' 

*  And  something  to  be  frightened  at  ? ' 

*  Not  now.  I  know  you  are  ready  to  help.  You'll  help  my 
father,  I  know.' 

*  I  have  told  you  so,  and  I  tell  you  again.     Try  me ! ' 

*I  will!  It  is  this.  I  want  to  calm  him,  to  keep  him  quiet 
till  he  does  go.  The  only  way  to  do  this  is  through  hxB  little 
weakness.  If  you  were  to  interest  yourself  in  his  hobby  now  (not 
flowers  this  time !)  it  would  soothe  him.  If  you  were  to  take  up 
that  Early  English  Kue-and-white  craze.  It  sounds  ridiculously 
childish,  but  you  know  how  a  sick  man  lays  hold  of  these  childish 
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things.     If  you  took  that  up  he  would  trust  you  implicitly.     His 
iniud  is  so  full  of  it.' 

*  Of  course  I'll  do  that,  but  the  thiug  is  to  get  him  away.' 

*  Yes,  and  keep  him  quiet  till  he  does  go.  This  china  mania 
is  the  only  thing  that  calms  him  now.  He  puts  it  before  any- 
thing; he  talks  of  nothing  else.  You'd  win  his  heart  if  you 
took  it  up  and  got  him  some  fresh  specimens.  It  is  childish,  but 
it  is  true.' 

*  I  could  go  over  to  Southampton  to-morrow  and  pick  up  some- 
thing.' 

*  Do !  But  you  must  go  farther  afield.  The  very  best  specimens, 
as  he  will  tell  you,  are  to  be  found  in  the  old  farmhouses,  cottages, 
and  villages  all  along  the  coast.  Your  hunt  would  give  you  no  end 
of  adventures,  and  your  letters  would  arouse  him.  Upon  my  word 
it  will  be  the  saving  of  him !     He  will  take  an  interest  in  life  again.' 

*  I'll  do  my  best,'  I  said  coldly. 

*  I'm  sure  you  will.     You'll  start  to-morrow  morning  ? ' 

*  To-morrow !  that  is  rather  sudden,  Carrie ! ' 

*  You  said  yourself  there  was  no  time  to  lose.  You  will  do  it 
for  my  sake.  We  shall  have  a  deal  to  talk  about  when  you  come 
back;  I  shall  have  my  wits  about  me  then.  Ah,  Henry!  how 
odd  it  would  be  if  we  were  the  first  to  heal  the  old  grievance. 
Come  in,  and  speak  to  my  father.' 

It  was  getting  late.  The  sun  had  suddenly  popped  down  behind 
the  crazy  old  house,  making  it  stand  out  like  a  purple  monster, 
the  mist  was  beginning  to  distort  the  distant  trees,  and  the  birds 
were  twittering  loudly.  Carrie's  gaiety  seemed  as  unreal  and  fan- 
tastic as  the  rest,  and  I  was  glad  to  get  the  interview  over. 

*  You  have  never  spoken  to  me  of  your  mother,  Carrie,'  I  said 
as  we  reached  the  house. 

*  I  never  speak  of  her,'  she  replied,  paling  a  little.  *  My  father 
takes  all  my  time.     "We  have  a  deal  to  be  thankful  for.^ 

And  with  this  cold-blooded  remark  she  ushered  me  into  the 
house  and  down  a  couple  of  steps  into  a  low  ill-lighted  room,  where 
we  found  my  worthy  uncle  busily  labelling  some  china  saucers. 
He  had  been  brushed  up  for  the  occasion.  He  had  on  a  dress  suit, 
his  hair  had  been  clipped  and  brushed,  and  as  he  tripped  jauntily 
across  the  room  in  a  pair  of  patent-leather  pumps,  he  looked  for  all 
the  world  like  some  brokendown  M.C.  bent  on  making  a  conquest. 
His  evening  suit  looked  as  much  out  of  place  there  as  did  the 
fine  Oriental  punchbowls  that  were  studded  about  that  squalid 
room. 
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'  So  you  two  have  made  it  tip  ? '  he  cried  joyously ;  *  that  is  as  it 
should  be !     Didn't  I  tell  you  it  would  come  all  right,  Hetiry  ?  eh  ? ' 

*  And  he  is  going  to  look  after  that  Early  English  for  you, 
father,'  said  Carrie.  *  There's  news  for  you !  What  do  you  think 
of  that?' 

*  The  very  thing  I  have  been  longing  for ! '  he  cried,  rubbing 
his  hands  together.  *Buy  every  bit  you  clap  your  eyes  on. 
You  can't  go  wrong.     I'll  put  you  up  to  it.     When  do  you  start  ? ' 

*  To-morrow  morning,'  said  Carrie  promptly,  with  a  swift  look 
at  me. 

*  Upon  my  word,  I've  half  a  mind  to  buckle  to  and  go  with  him.' 

*  You  forget,  father ' 

*  Oh,  yes !  preparations  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  you  mean. 
I  know !     But  mind  you,  this  is  worth  a  little  risk.' 

*  You  must  not  think  of  it ! ' 

*But  look  here,'  said  he,  walking  about  excitedly,  *no  one 
can  manage  this  sort  of  business  like  me — you  know  that.  I  can 
spot  a  likely  house  in  a  jiffey.  I  don't  want  to  go  inside  to  see 
what  sort  of  stuff  is  in  it.  Not  I !  Just  show  me  the  house,  Harry, 
and  I'll  bet  you  what  you  like  I'll  tell  you  whether  it  holds  Oriental 
or  English.  I've  done  it  dozens  of  times,  and  I'll  do  it  again ! 
Yes,  Carrie,  I'll  risk  it.  Don't  shake  your  head  at  me.  I  shall  be 
safe  enough  with  him,  and  he'll  be  my  banker.  There's  time 
to  make  a  couple  of  hundred.  Besides,  we  can't  flit  till  Blackett 
is  squared.  Wait  a  bit,  though !  What's  to  prevent  your  slipping 
away  and  picking  me  up  somewhere  down  the  coast  ?  By  George, 
that's  a  splendid  idea ! ' 

So  splendid  was  it  that  he  quickened  his  tramp  up  and  down 
the  long  room  utterly  oblivious  to  his  daughter's  attempted  warn- 
ings. When  he  began  about  the  boat,  though,  she  took  his  arm 
and  withered  him  up  with  a  look  that  sent  him  all  of  a  heap  into 
the  nearest  chair.  There  he  sat  glaring  at  us  with  bloodshot  eyes, 
his  trim  get-up  and  pointed  pumps  only  making  the  collapse  more 
pitiable. 

*  Brandy ! '  he  gasped  out,  and  brandy  must  have  been  near  at 
hand,  for  before  I  could  look  round  Carrie  had  poured  him  out  a  full 
stiflF  bumper.  She  had  to  put  it  to  his  lips  too.  His  own  poor 
thin  hands  quivered  so  much  that  he  could  not  help  himself. 

She  whispered  something  in  his  ear  as  she  leaned  over  him. 
Then — seeing  that  I  noticed  the  action — said  promptly,  *  I  was 
telling  him  you  would  speak  to  him  about  the  laudanum.' 

*  What  about  laudanum  ? '  he  asked,  gulping  down  the  brandy. 
*  We  were  talking  about  Early  English.' 
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^  Don't  you  remember  I  promised  to  prescribe  for  you  ? '  said  I. 

*  To  be  sure.  But  you'll  find  me  a  tough  customer — a  hardened 
sinner.     Half  an  ounce  a  day,  Harry ! ' 

*  Well,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  take  a  drop  less  each  dose. 
That's  simple  enough.' 

*  A  drop  less  each  dose !  By  Jove,  that's  an  idea !  Let  me  see. 
Give  me  a  bit  of  paper,  Carrie.  Half  an  ounce  is,  say,  240  drops. 
Then  two  drops  a  day  less.  Why,  in  a  little  over  four  months  I 
should  be  taking  none.  Simplicity  itself!  It  has  all  the  charm 
of  old  Worcester.  Harry,  my  boy,  you've  saved  me !  Don't  forget 
the  blue-and-white  though.  Ah,  by-and-by,  when  you  see  me  in 
dear  old  dirty  Spain,  you'll  see  me  a  diflFerent  man.  You'll  see  what 
the}'  think  of  your  uncle  Pierce,  my  boy.  By  degrees,  too,  you'll 
fit  into  my  place,  and  take  half  the  work  oflF  my  hands.    We  will — ' 

*We  will  begin  measuring  the  dose  to-morrow,  father,'  said 
Carrie,  cutting  him  short  with  another  look.  *  Harry  will  say 
good-night  now.  He  will  write  full  directions  and  send  them  to 
us  before  he  goes.' 

With  this  palpable  hint  I  bid  him  good-night,  and  followed 
her  out  of  the  room. 

In  a  moment  she  was  all  smiles.  *  You  have  been  very  good 
to  us,'  she  said. 

*  You  had  better  think  again  about  this  money,'  said  I. 

*No,  no!'  she  replied,  as  she  opened  the  front  door  for  me. 
*  By-and-by,  perhaps,  but  not  now.  It  has  all  been  too  sudden. 
I  can  hardly  believe  it !  Don't  press  me,  Henry !  Write  before 
you  start  in  the  morning,  and  write  every  day  when  you  are  away. 
Good-bye !  good-bye !     You  have  been  a  godsend  to  us ! ' 

She  turned  her  face  up  to  me,  and  as  I  kissed  her  pale  cheek, 
there  over  her  shoulder  I  caught  sight  of  Uncle  Pierce  glaring  at 
us  from  the  parlour  door,  and  Beccy  standing  like  a  sentry  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs. 

The  next  moment  the  door  closed  in  my  face.  Again  I  felt 
that  I  had  come  off  second  best  in  the  interview ;  but  who  in  this 
wide  world  could  have  dreamed  of  her  unaccountable  change  of 
front  ?  her  sudden  show  of  afifection,  her  cold-blooded  chatter,  and 
utter  indiflference  to  the  grave  position  of  her  father  ? 

The  kiss  I  had  given  her  made  me  shudder,  and  the  scent  of 
the  rose  so  reminded  me  of  her  poisonous  garden  that  I  threw  it 
away  before  I  got  ten  yards  from  the  house. 

Uncle  Pierce !  How  any  man  with  such  an  awful  future  before 
him  could  give  his  mind  to  *old  English  blue-and-white'  was 
astounding.     It  was  simply  incredible  that  any  amount  of  morphia 
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could  have  produced  such  a  state  of  moral  insensibility.  As  to  the 
crockery  hunt,  that  was  simply  a  dodge  of  Miss  Carrie's  to  get  rid 
of  me.  Plain  enough,  that.  She  hated  me,  and  didn't  care  two 
straws  what  she  did  to  get  me  out  of  the  way. 

The  worst  of  the  outlook  was  that  whatever  I  did  to  help  her 
seemed  to  build  a  stronger  barrier  between  me  and  Lettie.  But 
come  what  may,  Lettie  should  never  drift  from  me.  Never !  I  would 
have  it  out  at  once  with  her  and  hear  my  fate.  The  very  next 
day  I  would  put  an  end  to  all  uncertainty  and  hesitation.  I  was 
up  betimes,  drove  over  to  Southampton,  picked  up  some  wretched 
bits  of  crockery,  and  sent  them  ofiF  to  Carrie  when  I  got  back,  with 
a  note  telling  her  I  should  stop  on  at  Broxford  till  I  saw  her  out 
of  her  trouble. 

This  done  I  posted  oflF  to  Willow  Bank.  Looks  of  surprise  met 
me  on  all  sides.    Lettie  was  equipped  for  walking. 

'  We  thought  you  had  gone  away,'  said  she,  flushiDg  a  little. 

*  Ay !  and  thought  it  uncommonly  odd  too  I '  her  father  growled 
from  behind  his  paper.  *  To  sheer  oflF  without  a  word  to  one  of  us 
was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  queer.' 

*  Some  mistake,'  murmured  Mrs.  Maxton. 

*  Very  much  of  a  mistake,'  said  I.  *  What  on  earth  put  that  in 
your  head,  sir  ? ' 

*  Carrie's  letter.  What  else  ? '  he  replied.  *  There's  no  mis- 
take about  that  anyhow.     Show  him  the  letter,  Lettie.' 

*  Oh,  there  was  not  much  in  the  letter,'  said  Lettie  confusedly, 
*  it  was  only  to  say  you  were  going  away.  Going  on  some  business 
of  theirs,  she  said.' 

*  She  said  a  deal  more  than  that,'  he  rejoined  testily.  *  Show 
him  the  letter,  child.     Show  him  the  letter  I ' 

But  Miss  Lettie  was  an  imcommonly  long  time  finding  this 
same  letter.  She  fidgeted  and  fumbled  about  her  little  basket, 
and  I  never  once  took  my  eyes  oflF  her  nimble  hands.  Lucky,  right 
lucky  it  was  I  did  not !  If  I  had  lost  sight  of  her  taper  fingers  I 
should  have  missed  something  that  sent  the  blood  to  my  face,  and 
gave  me  such  a  wild  thrill  of  delight  that  for  a  moment  or  two 
the  room  span  round  me. 

It  was  only  a  glance — only  a  flash — ^but  quick  as  it  was  I  could 
swear  to  the  black  glossy  little  bunch  of  curved  feathers  that  she 
tumbled  over  with  her  thimbles,  reels  of  cotton,  and  other  nick- 
nackeries  of  her  work.  By  an  eflfort  I  managed  to  look  innocent 
when  she  handed  me  the  note. 

*  Bead  it  out,  Master  Harry,'  cried  her  father.  *  Bead  it  out, 
and  let  us  see  about  this  wonderful  mistake.' 
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Accordingly  I  read : 

*  Dearest  Lettie, — At  last  I  have  got  my  letter  from  abroad, 
and  now  shall  have  a  little  time  to  attend  to  you,  dear.  The 
house  is  in  such  a  pickle  that  I  won't  ask  you  to  come  here,  but 
I'll  come  to  you  some  evening  soon.  Henry  came  last  night. 
Most  kind. 

*  He  started  early  this  morning  on  some  private  business  of 
ours,  and  I  don't  expect  he  will  be  back  for  some  time.  Fou  wert 
quite  right     He  was  eager  to  go. — Your  aflfectionate  Carrie.' 

*  No  mistake  about  that,  at  all  events ! '  he  said,  wich  a  tri- 
umphant look  at  his  sister. 

*  I'm  not  going.  Never  intehded  to  go,'  said  I,  tossing  the 
letter  on  the  table. 

*  Another  mystification,  I  suppose ! '  and  oflf  he  went  for  the 
solace  of  a  cheroot.  Lettie  had  slipped  away  while  I  was  reading 
tlie  letter,  so  there  I  was  alone  with  Mrs.  Maxton. 

*  It  was  a  mistake.  I  can  see  that.'  ,  She  began  taking  up  her 
work  as  if  she  meant  business. 

*  Or  something  worse,'  said  I,  not  in  the  best  of  tempers. 

*  Don't  you  think  the  time  is  come,  Henry,  for  you  to  make  an 
end  of  all  this  misunderstanding?' 

*  I  do !  I  intend  to  make  an  end  of  it !  This  very  day,  too, 
Mrs.  Maxton.  I  am  going  to  tell  Lettie  what  I  told  you.  Do  you 
wish  me  luck  ? ' 

*  With  all  my  heart ! '  she  cried,  jumping  up  and  giving  me  a 
kiss.  *  Remember  what  I  told  you,  Henry.  Lettie  is  headstrong. 
She  will  do  exactly  what  she  thinks  right  and  nothing  will  stop 
her.  She  goes  amon^f  the  children  up  at  the  hill  there  with  their 
measles  and  their  scarlet  fevers,  say  what  we  will.  She  has  her 
own  way  of  looking  at  things,  and  God  takes  care  of  her.' 

*  Has  she  gone  to  the  hill  now  ? '  I  asked  impatiently. 
*Yes.' 

The  next  moment  I  was  tearing  through  the  village  towards 
Penney's  farm. 

The  mere  sight  of  those  poor  insignificant  little  feathers  had 
given  me  such  a  fillip  that  they  seemed  to  have  expanded  into 
wings  and  lifted  me  above  my  fellow  mortals.  I  trod  on  air  and 
saw  nothing.  Perhaps  if  I  had  been  less  in  these  golden  clouds, 
I  should  have  noticed  old  Dan's  altered  look  as  he  turned  out  of 
Mill  Street  with  a  hamper  slung  over  his  shoulders.  But  scowls 
and  frowns  were  lost  on  me  just  then.  The  world  was  a  paradise, 
and  I  was  hurrying  ofif  to  the  brightest  spot  on  it. 
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Right  well  I  knew  the  place !  'Twas  but  a  mile  from  the  village. 
There  was  the  schoolhouse,  and  there  I  found  her  with  her  class. 

Every  little  eye  and  mouth  opened  to  its  very  fullest  when  I 
dashed  in.  Lettie  crimsoned  to  the  very  roots  of  her  hair,  for  she 
read  my  mission  in  my  face.    How  could  I  hide  it  ? 

So  before  the  children  had  time  to  scuttle  ofif  at  her  quick  com- 
mand, I  was  by  her  side  telling  her  my  long  pent-up  story  in  an 
incoherent  avalanche  of  words,  and  flourishing  the  feathery  souvenir 
before  her  eyes. 

Never  before,  I'll  be  bound,  was  an  open  declaration  made  with 
a  whole  bevy  of  giggling  children  huddled  together  within  ear- 
shot. What  I  said  I  don't  know ;  nobody  knows.  But  I  remember 
to  this  day  Lettie's  old  frank  smile  as  she  put  her  hand  in  mine, 
and  my  thrill  of  exultation  as  I  drew  her  towards  me  and  gave  her 
my  first  kiss.  From  that  moment  I  walked  into  a  new  life.  The 
world  seemed  fairer.  The  dingy  schoolhouse  was  glorified  into  a 
palace,  and  the  crowd  of  unwashed  faces  in  the  porch  into  so  many 
cherubs  attendant  on  Madonna  Lettie.  I  made  my  way  through 
them  as  happy  as  a  king,  and  walked  ofif  towards  the  village  with 
my  queen  by  my  side. 

*  Harry,'  she  said  to  me  as  we  went  along,  *  I  thought  it  was 
Carrier 

*  I  always  thought  it  was  Lettie ! '  said  I.  *  I  have  thought  so 
ever  since  we  left  DruflBie.  You  crept  into  my  heart  then,  and 
there  you  have  been  ever  since.  Ah,  Lettie !  where  are  those 
feathers  ? ' 

*  But  you  were  upset  about  her  the  other  evening  ? '  she  per- 
sisted. 

*  About  her  father,  Lettie !  There's  a  big  trouble  hanging  over 
him.' 

*  Never  mind  !     Everything  must  and  shall  be  put  right  now.' 

*  Your  father  will  never  believe  me  when  I  talk  to  him  about  you.' 

*  He  will  believe  me,'  she  replied  simply. 

And  she  was  right!  Fireworks  were  no  use  after  she  had 
spoken.  He  made  the  best  of  it.  'Tis  true  the  blue  glasses  raked 
me  severely  from  the  top  of  his  head,  but  there  was  a  mild  glow 
about  them,  and  his  words  were  as  milk  and  honey.  He  had 
nothing  to  say  against  it.  Lettie  had  chosen.  It  was  for  her 
happiness,  and  that  was  enough.  *  You  may  commission  a  ship,' 
he  sang  out  in  his  quarterdeck  voice,  *  and  appoint  the  right  sort 
of  man  for  captain,  but  you  can't  do  that  with  a  marriage.  You  are 
out  of  your  reckoning  there !     There  is  some  one  bigger  than  any 
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Ix)rd  of  the  Admiralty  who  looks  after  that.  I  can  hardly  believe 
that  you  two  have  been  thinking  of  each  other  ever  since  DruflSie, 
but  Lettie  says  it  is  so,  and  so  it  must  be.  To  tell  the  truth,  I 
thought  it  was  Carrie  ! ' 

*  Nonsense ! ' 

*  So  be  it !  But  now  you  have  settled  your  own  business,  just 
set  to  work  and  clear  out  that  rat-hole  in  Mill  House.  I  haven't 
said  much  about  it,  but  these  mystifications  worry  me.' 

Nothing  worried  me !  I  was  elated  enough  just  then  to  make 
light  even  of  Pierce  Danning's  terrible  trouble.  In  the  very  joy 
of  my  heart  I  sat  me  down  and  dashed  off  two  letters.  One  to 
Carrie  telling  her  we  would  all  pull  together  now,  and  another  to 
Mrs.  Dent  Fraser,  telling  her  little  enough  about  the  poor  Dannings, 
but  a  deal  about  my  new  happiness  and  Lettie. 

My  darling  had  lifted  me  on  to  that  pleasant  tableland  where 
I  could  look  backwards  or  forwards  with  equal  complacency. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

TWO  ARRIVALS. 


I  COULD  snap  my  fingers  at  the  world  now !  An  angry  letter  from 
Mrs.  Dent  Fraser  did  not  disturb  me  one  bit.  Angry  it  was,  though ! 
*  I  had  broken  my  promise  to  her  and  nigh  broken  her  heart  by 
neglecting  the  Dannings.  She  would  come  to  Broxford  and  see 
to  it  herself.'  Lettie,  too,  had  had  a  letter  from  her.  I  did  not 
see  it,  but  it  seemed  to  upset  her  in  a  most  unaccountable  manner. 
One  morning  I  found  her  looking  very  glum  indeed.  Carrie 
had  suddenly  moved  out  of  her  shell  and  signified  her  intention 
of  spending  the  evening  at  Willow  Bank.  Strange  to  say,  this 
upset  Lettie  all  the  more. 

*  Don't  you  see,  dear,'  said  I,  putting  my  arm  round  her,  *  that 
everything  is  happening  for  the  very  best  ?  The  old  lady  is  coming 
for  the  express  purpose  of  learning  to  love  you  in  your  own  nest 
here.  She  will  make  friends  with  Carrie,  and  there  will  be  a  grand 
handshake  all  round.' 

*  Mrs.  Fraser  used  to  be  very  bitter  against  Carrie  and  her 
father.' 

*  Weathercock  gone  clean  round !  All  t'other  way  now.  She 
wants  to  be  friendly  and  means  it.    Why,  she  has  left  some  of  her 
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money  to  them,  and  asked  me  to  come  here  and  make  it  up  with 
Carrrie.' 

I  thought  80  from  her  letter,'  she  said  wearily.  *  I  wonder  if 
she  has  written  to  Carrie  ? ' 

*  Written  to  Carrie !     That  would  be  a  strange  proceeding ! ' 

*  Everything  is  strange,  Harry !  Carrie  is  quite  unlike  herself. 
She  was  in  wild  spirits  this  morning.  Poor  Captain  Pierce  will 
hardly  look  any  one  in  the  face,  and  old  Paul  has  grown  vicious. 
He  would ^ 

*  Paul  doesn't  count ! '  I  laughed.  *  Come  out  and  get  some 
colour  in  your  cheeks.  I  want  you  to  look  your  best  before  Carrie 
this  evening.' 

She  wouldn't  come,  though.  Pleaded  headache.  Scarce  spoke^ 
a  word  or  touched  a  morsel  at  dinner,  and  depressed  us  all.  Oddly 
enough  too,  though  Carrie  was  expected  in  the  evening,  her  name 
was  never  once  mentioned.  I  talked  about  Mill  House,  but  not 
one  of  them  opened  their  lips  about  her  visit  there  that  morning. 
Later  on,  though,  when  the  servant  brought  in  the  tea-things  and 
palled  down  the  blinds,  the  old  gentleman  looked  up  suddenly,  and 
pushing  back  his  glasses  said — 

*  I  suppose  your  friend  Carrie  does  not  intend  to  come  after 
all,  Lettie?' 

*  I  don't  know  what's  detaining  her,'  she  replied. 

*  I'll  go  and  see,'  said  I,  jumping  up,  glad  of  the  chance  of 
some  action,  and  determined  that  Miss  Carrie  should  not  be  playing 
fast  and  loose  any  more. 

The  night  was  so  warm  that  I  ran  down  as  I  was,  unhitched 
the  boat,  and  pushed  her  quietly  up  to  the  Mill  House  garden. 
Barely  had  I  made  her  snug  before  I  became  aware  of  a  tall  grey 
figure  on  the  path  before  me.  At  first  I  thought  it  was  one  of 
the  big  dead  sunflowers  swaying  to  and  fro  in  the  gloom ;  directly 
I  saw  it  was  a  woman,  though,  I  shouted  *  Carrie '  and  made  after  her. 
Instead  of  tiurning  she  moved  quickly  towards  the  house.  Had 
she  kept  the  path  I  should  have  caught  her,  but  at  the  comer  of 
the  lawn  she  made  a  short  cut  through  the  yews  and  so  reached 
the  garden  door  some  ten  paces  in  front  of  me.  I  could  see  she 
wore  a  grey  dress,  with  a  shawl  or  covering  of  the  same  material 
over  her  head.  I  could  not  stand  this  nonsense,  so  dashed  in  after 
her,  and  followed  her  up  the  first  flight  of  stairs.  On  the  landing, 
however,  she  darted  into  a  dark  passage,  and  as  I  stopped  Uncle 
Pierce  suddenly  appeared  at  the  doorway.  He  had  on  his  old 
greasy  black  clothes,  his  face  was  pale  as  death  and  his  eyes  glit- 
tered with  raore. 
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*  What  do  you  want  ? '  he  cried. 

*  1  want  to  speak  to  Carrie.  I  followed  her  upstairs.  She  is 
expected  at  the  Harleighs.* 

*  Ha !  ha !  a  lie !  A  lie  worthy  of  a  Dent !  We  know  you  now, 
nephew  Henry.  Fine  sport  it  was  for  you,  but  we  were  only 
scotched,  my  boy,  not  killed.     Hi !  Paul !  Paul ! ' 

*  Coming,  master,'  and  as  he  spoke  I  heard  his  heavy  tread  on 
the  stairs  behind  me. 

*  Devil  Dent  at  last ! '  Uncle  Pierce  gasped,  as  Paul  reached  the 
top  step. 

*  In  the  wrong  box  this  time ! '  Paul  added  with  an  ugly  grin. 

*  Now,  Paul,'  said  I,  as  he  stared  at  me,  *  you  had  better  look 
after  your  master.     I  came  to  fetch  Miss  Carrie.' 

*  Hear  how  he  lies,'  said  my  uncle ;  *  said  he  would  go  for  the 
Old  English,  and  brought  back  a  bit  of  twopenny  Dutch  delf ! ' 

*  Master,'  said  Paul,  imsheathing  the  knife  I  had  taken  back 
to  him,  *  listen  to  me !  It  is  as  plain  as  a  pikestafiF.  We  must  put 
an  end  to  this  now  or  never !  He's  found  out,  and  there's  no  cause 
for  shilly-shally.' 

*  Will  you  call  Carrie,  Uncle  Pierce  ? ' 

'  Call  Carrie ! '  he  echoed ;  *  hear  him,  Paul ! ' 

*  I  hear  him,'  said  Paul,  scornfully ;  *  he  takes  us  for  a  couple  of 
fools.  But  there's  no  time  for  talk,  master.  What  shall  we  do 
with  him  ? ' 

*  Out  of  the  way,  Paul ! '  said  I,  making  a  step  towards  him. 

*  No,  you  don't ! '  he  cried,  brandishing  the  knife  before  me, 
*  Bide  where  you  be ;  bide  where  you  be,  and  you'll  come  to  no 
harm.    Look  here,  master,  he's  come  a  step  too  far  to  go  back.' 

Uncle  Pierce  nodded. 

*  And  that  being  the  case,  here  he  must  bide  till  such  a  time 
as  suits  us.' 

Another  nod  from  Uncle  Pierce. 

*  I  take  it,  master,  he'd  be  safe  in  the  upper  attic  alongside  of 
Beccy  ? ' 

*  The  very  place,  Paul ! ' 

*  Lead  the  way,  then.  Captain,  and  we'll  follow.  Now  Master 
Dent !  you're  found  out.     March ! ' 

A  nice  fix  this !  In  front  of  me  my  wild  uncle  looking  like 
a  stage  villain,  and  behind  me  old  Paul  brandishing  his  knife  as  if 
he  intended  to  use  it.  Luckily  at  that  moment  there  was  a  quick 
step  in  the  hall  billow,  and  as  the  old  man  peeped  over  the  banister 
I  darted  at  haphazard  into  one  of  the  side  rooms  that  opened  onto 
the  landing. 
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*  All  right,  master ! '  chuckled  Paul,  as  he  turned  the  key  on 
me ;  '  Mr.  Bat  is  trapped  nicely.' 

*  What  is  it  ? '  said  a  man's  voice  from  the  stairs. 

*  Devil  Dent,'  replied  my  uncle,  *  stole  in  through  the  garden 
while  Carrie  was  away.' 

'  WeVe  trapped  him ! '  said  Paul. 

*  Open  the  door,  Paul,'  said  the  new  comer  quietly. 

The  voice  was  familiar,  but  in  the  hurry  skurry  I  failed  to  recog- 
nise it.  I  had  no  notion  of  trusting  myself  to  their  tender  mercies, 
though.  So  as  Paul  turned  the  key  on  his  side  I  shot  the  bolt 
home  on  mine. 

I  had  looked  at  the  house  so  often  that  I  could  take  my 
bearings  pretty  correctly.  I  was  immediately  over  the  sitting- 
room,  where  I  had  had  my  memorable  interview  with  Carrie  and 
her  father.  The  windows  through  which  the  light  glimmered  looked 
out  upon  the  garden,  and  the  snake-like  wistaria  that  wound  about 
them  would  make  a  capital  ladder.  Not  a  very  heroic  way  out  of 
it,  but  what  could  be  done,  with  a  couple  of  madmen  waiting  to 
lay  hands  on  you? 

Old  Paul  was  beginning  to  shove  away  at  the  door,  so  I  felt 
my  way  across  the  room,  opened  the  window,  and  quietly  stepped 
out  on  to  the  creeper.  It  was  not  quite  so  easy  to  get  down  as  I 
thought.  In  the  dark,  I  had  a  diflSculty  in  finding  foothold,  and 
so  slimy  and  slippery  were  the  branches,  that  almost  at  the  first 
step  I  lost  hold  altogether,  and  fell  scrambling  on  to  the  gravel 
path  with  a  twisted  ankle. 

*  Are  you  hurt,  Mr.  Dent  ? ' 
I  knew  the  voice  now. 

*  Monsieur  Marin ! '  I  cried,  jumping  up  in  spite  of  the  pain. 

*  Are  you  hurt  ? '  he  repeated,  seeing  that  I  limped. 

*  I  have  sprained  my  ankle ;  but  as  you  are  here,  M.  Marin, 
perhaps  you  will  see  that  old  Paul  and  my  uncle  behave  like  sage 
beings.' 

*  We  will  talk  about  that ;  come  into  the  house.  You  will  need 
some  soap  and  water  first.' 

So  I  did.  My  hands  were  covered  with  green  slime,  there  was 
a  si>lotch  of  it  on  my  shirt-front,  and  a  big  rent  in  my  coat.  With 
Beccy's  aid,  though,  I  managed  to  make  myself  presentable.  Then 
Marin  said : 

*  After  all  that  has  passed  you  can  hardly  be  surprised  at  your 
reception,  Mr.  Dent.' 

*  I  don't  quite  see  that,'  I  replied.  *  I  brought  the  boat  up  for 
Carina.     Saw  her  in  the  garden  and  ran  in  after  her.' 
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*  Rebecca  probably.' 

*  The  woman  I  saw  wore  a  grey  dress.  Beccy  wears  a  black 
one.' 

*  It  may  have  been  Carifia,'  he  said  with  a  shrug.  *  I  thought 
she  was  at  Captain  Harleigh's.  It  does  not  much  matter.  You 
can't  possibly  be  surprised  at  your  reception  after  having  deceived 
both  her  and  her  father.' 

*  I  am  scarcely  responsible  to  you,  Monsieur  Marin.' 

*  To  whom  then  are  you  responsible  ?  To  the  sick  man  who  is 
now  too  ill  to  be  responsible  for  his  actions  ?  So  ill  that  he  is 
Gari&a*8  constant  care.  You  may  remember,  Mr.  Dent,  what  I 
said  to  you  at  Bordeaux :  that  "  there  were  some  who  watched  her 
safety  very  closely ; "  well,  that  is  what  has  brought  me  here.' 

He  was  aggravatingly  bumptious — he  had  some  of  Carrie's 
theatrical  airs — but  he  was  cool. 
I  would  be  cool  too. 

*  Well,  Monsieur  Marin,'  I  said,  *  you  have  given  a  strong  proof 
of  your  friendship  by  coming  all  this  way.  I,  too,  have  been  trying 
to  show  Carrie  that  she  has  a  friend  in  me. 

*  By  breaking  your  word,  and  refusing  the  only  slight  favour 
she  asked  of  you,  Mr.  Dent ! ' 

^  It  was  a  nonsensical  and  childish  thing  to  ask.  Matters  are 
too  serious  for  trifling.  There  is  trouble  here,  and  I  should  like 
to  help  them  out  of  it. 

*  Impossible ! ' 
*Why?' 

*  Dent  and  Danning  I  Two  parallel  lines,  Mr.  Dent,  that  can 
never  meet  if  they  run  on  to  eternity.  No !  the  only  way  to  prove 
your  friendship  is  by  showing  some  consideration  for  Carina's 
wishes.     She  has  explained  to  you  why  she  wishes  you  to  go.' 

*  I  must  have  a  less  childish  reason  before  I  attend  to  it,  Mon- 
sieur Marin.' 

*  Perhaps  we  shall  find  one,'  he  replied. 

He  spoke  politely.  Seeing  that  I  limped  too,  he  provided  me 
with  a  stick  and  told  me  that  Paul  should  look  after  the  boat.  For 
all  this,  though,  the  covert  threat  did  not  escape  me. 

Mill  House  was  a  bigger  puzzle  than  ever,  and  a  new  doubt  seized 
me  directly  he  closed  the  door.  His  sudden  arrival,  taken  with  Miss 
Carrie's  equally  sudden  cordiality  and  high  spirits,  looked  suspicious. 
There  was  something  sinister  about  it.  Why  had  she  not  come  as 
she  had  promised  ?  She  might  have  slipped  out,  though,  while  I 
was  talking  to  Marin.     She  might  be  sowing  poison  there  at  that; 
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very  moment !  and  stung  by  these  ugly  doubts  I  hobbled  back  as 
fast  as  I  could,  and  limped  into  the  drawing-room  full  of  misgivings. 
She  was  there,  not  in  sober  grey  though,  but  in  black  velvet, 
with  pearls  round  her  neck  and  white  flowers  in  her  hair. 

*  Here  you  are ! '  she  laughed,  as  if  we  had  parted  yesterday  on 
the  best  of  terms.  *  I  was  telling  them  how  you  chased  me  about 
Bordeaux.  I  wonder  you  never  told  them !  Why,  it  would  make  a 
chapter  in  a  novel !  Travellers  generally  make  the  most  of  their 
adventures,  too,  and  it  is  not  every  one  that  gets  exalted  into  a 
suspect !  Oh,  he  must  have  told  you  about  the  police  and  Mr. 
Blount ! ' 

She  was  acting  again,  and  every  soul  in  the  room  knew  it. 
Mrs.  Maxton  sat  grimly  silent.  Poor  Lettie  looked  pale  and  dis- 
tressed, and  her  father  was  so  dumfounded  by  Carrie's  unwonted 
volubility  that  he  sat  staring  at  her  with  the  blue  glasses  on  ths 
top  of  his  head,  the  very  picture  of  bewilderment  and  dismay. 
Then  she  offered  to  sing.  We  jumped  up,  and  Harleigh  opened 
the  piano.  I  never  heard  her  sing  so  well ;  she  had  that  rare 
gift  of  subduing  and  modulating  her  voice  so  that  it  exactly  filled 
the  room.     Every  word  and  every  note  came  home  to  us. 

What  was  the  secret  power  of  her  singing,  at  one  moment 
moving  and  delighting  you  by  the  pure  beauty  which  it  gave  to  the 
simplest  melody,  and  in  the  next  overpowering  you  with  its  intense 
pathos  ?  As  for  the  doggerel  *  Waly,'  I  believe  to  this  day  she  sang 
it  aX  me.  At  all  events  it  drew  all  eyes  furtively  upon  me,  until 
at  last  Harleigh's  blue  lenses  seemed  to  focus  and  bum  on  the  ugly 
splotch  on  my  shirt-front  as  if  I  had  something  there  to  be 
ashamed  of. 

What  cared  I  though,  with  Lettie  by  my  side  ?  I  could  defy 
my  slippery  cousin  now,  and  when  she  rose  from  the  piano,  her  big 
eyes  flashing,  and  the  white  flowers  in  her  hair  sending  a  whiff  of 
her  sickly  garden  across  the  room,  I  had  half  a  mind  to  confound 
her  by  telling  her  then  and  there  of  my  late  visit  to  her  house. 

It  was  a  relief  when  she  left  the  room  with  Lettie  to  put  on 
her  hat.     I  said  as  much  to  Captain  Harleigh. 

*  Confound  these  mystifications ! '  he  cried,  jumping  up  angrily. 
*  As  you  seem  to  know  so  much  about  them,  Master  Harry,  you 
had  better  see  her  home ! ' 

I  would !  I  would  give  the  young  lady  a  bit  of  my  mind  too ! 
She  was  already  in  the  street  when  I  got  out  of  the  room,  so  with 
a  hasty  good-night  to  Lettie  I  snatched  up  my  hat  and  hobbled 
after  her.  She  strode  away  at  such  a  pace  that  I  had  to  call  after 
her. 
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*  What  do  you  want  ? '  she  asked,  turning  round. 

*  I  want  to  tell  you  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  this  nonsense. 
I've  seen  Monsieur  Marin.' 

*Well?' 

*You  have  been  priming  him  with  this  childish  Dent  and 
Danning  cry.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  that  too.  For  heaven's 
sake,  Carrie,  leave  oflF  this  tomfoolery.  Think  of  your  father,  and 
take  help  when  it  is  honestly  oflFered.' 

*  It  is  honest  to  lie,  I  suppose,'  she  sneered.  *  Honest  to  try 
and  blind  me  with  the  oflFer  of  your  money,  while  you  are  prying 
and  waiting  for  your  spring.' 

*  All  rant  and  twaddle,  Carrie !  Clear  your  mind  of  it.  I've 
told  you  a  dozen  times  we  want  to  help  you.' 

*  I  don't  forget  the  past.' 

*  You'll  have  to  forget  it  and  bury  it.  Mrs.  Fraser  is  not  quite 
so  stony-hearted  as  you,  old  as  she  is  !  She  is  coming  to  see  you, 
and  put  an  end  to  all  this  nonsense.     You  can't  refuse  her  hand.* 

At  Mrs.  Fraser's  name  she  started,  then  came  a  step  nearer, 
her  eyes  flashing  with  rage. 

*So  she  is  coming!  I  knew  it!  You  have  timed  it  well, 
Henry  Dent !  But  listen !  Whatever  harm  befalls  my  father  you 
shall  pay  for !  I  swear  it !  and,'  with  a  vicious  look  towards  Willow 
Bank,  *  /  Um^V)  how  to  strike  you  now  ! ' 

She  raised  her  voice  and  lifted  up  her  hand  like  a  tragedy 
queen  as  she  spoke  the  last  words,  and  the  next  moment  had  dis- 
appeared down  her  gloomy  street. 

Dannings  were  dangerous  with  a  vengeance !  It  was  no  joke 
though,  for  with  this  morbid  hate  rankling  in  her  heart  there  was 
no  saying  to  what  lengths  she  might  go.  I  did  not  care  for  myself, 
but  she  would  have  no  sort  of  compunction  in  tacrificing  Lettie  to 
spite  me.  For  all  I  knew,  my  darling's  pale  face,  her  silence,  and 
the  slight  constraint  that  had  cropped  up  at  Willow  Bank  was  the 
first  effect  of  some  underhand  work  of  hers.  To  reassure  myself  I 
hobbled  back  to  Willow  Bank  for  another  *  good  night.'  Lettie  had 
gone  to  bed  though,  with  a  bad  headache,  so  I  had  to  get  on  to  the 
inn  the  best  way  I  could,  and  get  Mr.  Penney  to  help  me  up  to  my 
bedroom.  He  bandaged  the  damaged  foot  secundum  artem,  and 
as  he  bid  me  good-night  said  : 

*  There's  a  lady,  sir,  come  to  stop  a  day  or  two  with  us.  She's 
gone  to  bed,  but  told  me  to  give  you  her  card  when  you  came  in.* 

He  laid  it  on  the  bed  as  he  spoke,  and  I  read^ 

*Miss  Hakriett  Fraser, 
*  2  Merton  Orove,  CamberweU.^ 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

MISS  HAKKIETT  HAS   HEK  INNINGS. 

I  SCAKCELY  slept  a  wink,  a  racking  pain  in  the  damaged  ankle 
kept  me  awake,  and  when  awake  my  thoughts  were  anything  but 
comforting.  I  tossed  about,  getting  only  the  smallest  snatch  of 
the  sweets  of  forgetfulness,  and  woke  in  the  morning  with  my  foot 
half  the  size  of  my  head.  Up  I  jumped,  but  fell  back  with  a  groan, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  the  pain  as  from  my  being  so  utterly 
helpless  at  the  very  time  I  needed  to  be  most  active.  With  Carrie 
and  Marin  plotting  at  Mill  House,  and  Miss  Harriett  Fraser  plotting 
at  the  *  Bugle,'  who  could  tell  what  might  happen  ?  I  rang  the  bell 
for  Penney. 

*  Can  you  trust  me,  Penney  ? '  I  asked,  when  he  appeared. 

*  To  any  amount ! '  he  replied,  devouring  a  bit  of  his  straw. 

*  I  don't  mean  money  ways.  You  believe  I  am  well  disposed 
towards  Captain  Pierce  ? ' 

^  Quite  sure  on  that  point,  sir !  I  know  all  about  it.  I  don't 
say  much,  but  I  keep  my  eye  open.' 

*  Well,  that  is  just  what  I  want  you  to  do  now.  Here  I  am  as 
useless  as  a  log.  I  am  plotting  nothing  against  Captain  Pierce,  I 
want  to  help  him,  but  I  want  to  know  what  is  going  on.  I  don't 
like  Miss  Harriett  Fraser.' 

*  Don't  wonder  at  it,  Mr.  Dent!  She  doesn't  run  straight. 
That's  what  is  wrong.  She  has  been  here  before,  and  I  know  her 
errand.' 

*  All  right.     Please  tell  her  111  see  her  after  breakfast.' 

She  came  in  giggling.  *  You  never  expected  to  see  me.  Cousin 
Henry,  I'll  be  bound,  but  your  aunt,  poor  thing,  is  too  ill  and  too 
upset  to  take  the  journey.  I  am  her  representative,  so  mind,  sir, 
you  treat  me  with  proper  respect.     What's  the  matter  ? ' 

*  Sprained  my  ankle.' 

*  Dear  me !  The  very  day  I  arrive !  He !  he !  what  an  ex- 
tremely odd  coincidence !     How  did  it  happen  ? ' 

*  I  slipped  down  in  the  dark.' 
She  looked  incredulous. 

*  Look  at  it  yourself  if  you  don't  believe  me.' 

She  did.  She  took  oflf  the  bandages,  peered  at  it,  and  pulled 
it  about  till  I  winced  again. 

*  Very  funny  indeed,  very  funny !  and  I'm  sure  your  aimt,  poor 
thing,  will  think  so  too.  She  has  been  very  very  ill.  Jacks  says 
she  must  keep  quiet.    This  shock  was  almost  too  much  for  her.' 

VOL,  xn.  NO.  Lxvn.  h 
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<  What  shock?' 

<  Your  engagement.  Sudden  enough,  in  all  conscience.  Oh, 
you  cunning  boy !  Never  to  say  a  word  about  Miss  Harleigh,  and 
such  a  lot  about  your  cousin.  Your  aunt  quite  made  up  her  mind 
you  were  going  to  marry  Carina.  Quite !  Had  set  her  heart  on 
it.    I  could  see  that  with  half  an  eye. 

When  a  Dent  a  Danning  wed, 
Bent  and  Danning  fevd  is  dead  ; 

and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  You  know  the  rhyme.  So  the  poor  thing 
was  just  hanging  onto  see  the  squabble  ended  with  a  peal  of  mar- 
riage bells,  when  hey,  presto  I  you  upset  the  applecart.  Oh,  you 
have  a  deal  to  answer  for,  you  bad  flirty  boy.' 

And  here  she  giggled  again  and  shook  her  ringlets  in  the  most 
youthful  fashion. 

'  I  may  as  well  set  your  mind  at  rest  about  this  at  once,'  said  I. 
*I  have  done  my  very  best  with  the  Dannings,  but  they  will 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  us.  They  are  going  away  for 
good  and  all.  As  for  Garrie,  she  hates  us  like  poison,  and  me  in 
particular.' 

^  Lovers'  quarrels  are  always  so  tragic,'  she  replied  with  a  mock 
sigh;  'all  about  nothing  too.  I  remember  my  sister  and  her 
husband  having  a  desperate  set-to.  All  about  an  apple  pie !  One 
declared  you  should  use  a  knife,  and  the  other  declared  you 
shouldn't.  Talking  about  knives,  I  must  call  on  your  Spanish 
cousin.  Your  aunt  expressly  wishes  it.  I  hope  she  won't  stab 
me!' 

*  She  won't  see  you ;  and  if  she  does  she'll  insult  you.' 

'  Ah  I '  she  sighed,  '  I  must  risk  that,  as  she  wants  so  much  ifi 
be  friendly.  I  shall  go  there  at  once,  Henry.  In  jEeust  I  am  starts 
ing  now.  I  never  let  grass  grow  under  my  feet.  I'm  pretty  sure 
you  have  not  managed  matters  there  properly.  We  shall  see ! 
Good-bye  for  the  present,  and  mind,  you'll  have  to  take  me  to  the 
Harleighs  presently.' 

'  Impossible !     Look  at  my  foot ;  I  can't  budge.' 

*  Very  well,  then.    Never  mind !     I  know  my  way  about.' 
She  did.     No  woman  better.     She  knew  her  way  into  every- 
body's business,  with  the  peculiar  knack  too  of  showing  the  seamy 
side  of  it. 

She  would  have  a  tough  job  with  Carina,  and  I  had  a  grim 
pleasure  in  picturing  to  myself  the  duel  between  them.     She 
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smiling  and  smirking  under  her  ringlets,  and  Miss  Carrie  grandly 
annihilating  her  advances. 

I  was  not  quite  so  happy  about  the  visit  to  the  Harleighs ;  I 
sniffed  danger  in  that,  and  determined  to  put  Lettie  on  her  guard* 
I  scribbled  her  a  long  letter,  beginning  with  a  full  account  of  my 
visit  and  stumble  of  the  previous  evening,  and  ending  with  a  cau- 
tion against  Miss  Harriett  Fraser's  affectionate  advances.  Scarcely 
was  it  signed,  sealed,  and  addressed  before  the  lady  returned  from 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  penetrate  Mill  House. 

<  A  mad  house,  I  should  call  it^'  she  panted,  plumping  down 
in  a  chair.  *  The  wooden  woman  at  the  door  is  touched,  I'm  sure. 
Never  saw  such  a  creature.  Never  I  Tm  not  to  be  done,  though ! 
They  don't  get  rid  of  me  so  easily  as  all  that.  I  shall  call  and  write, 
and  write  and  call,  till  I  get  inside  the  dingy  hole ;  see  if  I  don't ! 
Now  for  your  dear  friends  the  Harleighs.  I  like  things  done 
quickly;  I  wonder  if  I  shall  have  any  better  luck  there.  Oh, 
you've  been  writing,  have  you  ?  To  Her  ?  A  letter  of  introduc- 
tion, eh?' 

*  You  don't  need  that.' 

*  Of  course  not.  Too  stiff  by  half.  I'm  one  of  the  family, 
you  know.  I'll  take  your  letter  though,  and  give  a  good  account 
of  you.    I  know  my  way  about.' 

Off  she  started  again,  and  this  time  came  back  in  high  feather. 
The  Harleighs  received  her  well*  Wanted  her  to  stay  there,  but 
for  some  inscrutable  reason  she  preferred  the  inn.  She  went  every 
day  though,  and  every  day  insisted  on  taking  a  note  from  me.  She 
would  playfully  give  the  postman's  double  knock  at  my  door  before 
starting,  skip  in  for  the  ^  missive,'  as  she  termed  it,  and  walk  off 
with  it— with  her  finger  on  her  mouth. 

The  days  that  followed  were  a  tremendous  trial  of  patience.  I 
was  hungering  for  a  letter  from  Lettie,  but  had  to  console  myself 
with  bare  verbal  messages  through  Miss  Harriett.  Penney  came  up 
for  a  chat  occasionally.  Told  me  the  points  of  every  horse  in  his 
stable,  and  a  little  of  what  was  going  on  outside.  The  foreign 
gentleman  had  paid  Captain  Danning's  remaining  debts,  and  had  a 
carriage  from  the  *  Bugle '  every  day.  The  FoUy  was  quite  ready 
for  sea,  but  old  Paul  had  the  reputation  of  being  such  a  Tartar 
that  he  could  not  get  a  crew  to  sail  with  him. 

Then,  wonderful  to  narrate.  Miss  Harriett  succeeded  in  getting 
inside  Mill  House.  G-oodness  knows  how  she  managed  it,  but 
manage  it  she  did,  and  complacently  told  me  about  it  two  days  after 
over  a  cup  of  tea  in  my  room. 
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*  You've  bungled  it,  Henry — there's  no  hiding  it.  You've 
bungled  it.  But  then  you're  in  love.  Temporary  insanity !  I 
suppose  the  green-eyed  monster  kept  you  quiet  about  Monsieur 
Marin  ?  A  most  superior  gentlemanlike  person.  Why,  you  never 
even  mentioned  his  name  to  the  Harleighs.  They  were  surprised. 
You  have  got  hold  of  the  wrong  end  of  the  stick.  The  Dannings, 
poor  things!  their  house  is  almost  bare.  I  had  a  drive  with 
Monsieur  Marin  (what  charming  manners  those  Frenchmen  have), 
and  he  told  me  all  about  it.  They  are  going  for  a  cruise  for  poor 
Carina's  health.  Ah !  I  wonder  who  is  answerable  for  that.  Now 
I  tell  you  how  you  could  please  your  aunt.  Go  with  them.  You 
are  not  looking  well,  and  it  would  set  you  up.  No,  Henry,  it  is 
not  nonsense.  It  would  show  you  took  a  real  interest  in  them. 
Lettie  is  sensible.  She  does  not  say  much,  but  there  is  no  little- 
ness about  her.  I  like  her  for  that.  I  like  them  all ;  nice  family 
^free  and  open.  I  am  going  to  have  a  long  chat  with  Lettie  pre- 
sently. Of  course  going  away  won't  be  so  very  pleasant  for  you, 
but  we  all  have  to  swallow  something  in  the  world.'  And  hereupon 
she  swallowed  another  cup  of  tea  and  went  oflF  to  Willow  Bank. 

To  my  utter  astonishment  she  left  Broxford  that  same  eveniog. 
Left,  too,  without  saying  good-bye  or  giving  me  the  slightest  hint 
of  her  intention. 

*  I  drove  her  over  to  the  station  myself,'  said  Penney,  who  could 
not  understand  it  one  bit  better  than  I  could.  ^  I  took  her  and 
some  of  her  luggage  up  at  Captain  Harleigh's.  I  was  to  tell  you 
she  had  been  called  back  to  London  suddenly.' 

*  I  don't  like  this,  Penney,'  said  I. 

*  Nor  I,  Mr.  Dent,'  he  replied.  *  I  have  been  in  the  witness- 
box  and  cross-questioned  about  a  horse  more  than  once,  but  Miss 
Harriett  Fraser  beats  any  one  I  ever  came  across.  If  she  don't 
know  her  way  about,  it  isn't  for  the  want  of  asking.' 

*  Foot  or  no  foot,  I  must  get  to  Willow  Bank  to-morrow.  Give 
me  your  arm  while  I  try  my  paces.' 

It  was  torture,  but  I  got  on  better  than  I  expected.  Next 
morning  I  hobbled  ofiF  to  Willow  Bank.  Mrs.  Maxton  was  alone ; 
Lettie  had  gone  for  a  walk,  she  did  not  know  where.  Her  father 
was  smoking  in  the  garden. 

*  What  is  the  matter  ? '  I  asked,  for  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
good  lady's  altered  manner. 

*  Lettie  is  not  very  well,'  she  replied,  *  and  her  father  is  upset 
about  it.  We  did  not  know  what  had  become  of  you*  When  do 
you  sail  f ' 
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*  yfhem  do  I  sail  ? .   What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

*  We  heard  you  were  going  oflF  with  the  Dannings  for  their 
cruise/ 

*  That  is  one  of  Miss  Harriett  Eraser's  tarradiddles,'  I  said, 
angrily, 

^  She  said  it  was  all  settled.  Of  course  we  thought  it  odd  you 
had  never  said  one  word  to  us.' 

*  Now,  Mrs.  Maxton,'  I  said,  getting  up  and  closing  the  door, 

*  something  underhand  has  been  going  on.     I  suspected  it,  now 
I  know  it.    I  must  hear  every  word  that  woman  has  said.' 

*  For  goodness'  sake,  don't  look  like  that,  Henry.  You  frighten 
me.     Dear,  dear  me,  what  can  I  do  ?    Bizzy !     Work ! ' 

*  Every  word,  Mrs.  Maxton,'  I  repeated,  as  she  fell  to  stitching. 

*  WTiat  has  she  said  about  me  ? ' 

*  Well,  Henry,  she  told  us  about  your  aunt,  and — and—' 

^  Go  on !  go  on !  Bemember  I  am  an  older  friend  than  Miss 
Harriett  Fraser.     Every  word,  if  you  please.' 

Then  gradually,  stitch  by  stitch,  the  lie  was  unravelled.  This 
was  it.  I  had  come  to  Broxford  from  a  burning  desire  of  Mrs.  Dent 
Fraser  to  put  an  end  to  the  Dent  and  Danning  feud.  So  well  had 
I  succeeded,  to6,  that  I  had  won  Carrie's  heart,  and  to  my  aunt's 
intense  satisfaction  the  friendship  was  to  be  crowned  by  our  early 
marriage.  Then  after  a  spell  of  silence — suddenly  and  without 
wanung — I  announced  my  engagement  with  Lettie !  Thereby  I 
had  broken  my  aunt's  heart  and  driven  Carrie  desperate. 

*  Miss  Fraser  told  us  all  this  bit  by  bit,  Henry.  I  say  "  we," 
but  it  was  to  Lettie  she  chiefly  spoke.  She  was  very  kind  and 
considerate  to  her.  You  had  never  said  anything  to  us  about 
Bordeaux  either,  so  altogether  we  couldn't  make  it  out.' 

So  the  murder  was  out !  I  was  not  surprised  nor  much  dis- 
turbed by  it.  I  had  warned  Lettie.  She  was  far  too  sensible  to 
be  led  away  by  a  plausible  lie,  and  it  did  not  take  long  to  put 
matters  right  with  the  friendly  old  lady.  I  began  at  Bordeaux, 
and  told  her  the  whole  story,  skipping  nothing  but  my  ugly  sus- 
picions of  Uncle  Pierce. 

^  I  see  it  all  now,  Henry,'  she  cried,  jumping  up  and  giving  me 
a  hearty  smack.  Now  I'll  tell  you  what  to  do.  Go  and  tell  my 
brother  before  Lettie  comes  back.  Don't  lose,  a  minute.  Tell 
him  right  oflf.' 

She  opened  the  French  window  as  she  spoke,  and  under  cover 
of  th^  shrubs  I  crept  down  and  opened  fire  at  once. 

*  You've  bee»  tpld  ^  pack  of  lie^,  sir ! '  I  cried.    *  There's  not 
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one  word  of  truth  in  Harriett  Fraser's  story.  Carrie  is  nothing  to 
me.  No  mortal  power  can  make  me  waver  in  my  allegiance  to 
Lettie.  She  is  dearer  to  me  than  my  life,  and  please  God  my  life 
shall  show  it ! ' 

He  had  no  time  to  parley ;  I  had  taken  him  so  unawares  and 
my  fire  was  so  strong  that  he  gave  in  at  once 

*  Wait  a  bit — wait  a  bit,  Harry.  I  can't  help  believing  yon, 
but  tell  me,  my  boy,  weren't  you,  well — ^just  a  little  bewitched  ? 
What  about  Bordeaux  ?  You  struck  your  flag  there.  What  about 
that  star-gazing  business  ? ' 

*  I  may  have  lost  my  head,  sir,  but  not  my  heart.  Lettie  is 
there,  and  always  will  be.* 

*  Well,  I  am  told  there  are  some  women  who  have  a  glamour 
and  fiiscination  about  them  that  leads  all  men  astray.  Carrie  may 
be  one  for  all  I  know.  Anyway  she's  a  riddle,  but  she  has  some 
noble  qualities.    Lettie  ranks  her  above  everybody  even  now.' 

*  She  is  sacrificing  herself  to  her  father.  That  is  the  long  and 
short  of  it,  sir.' 

*  It  may  be  so,  and  mind  you,  your  Uncle  Pierce  is  a  fine  fellow 
at  heart !  He  venemted  his  wife ;  never  got  over  her  death.  D'ye 
know,  poor  as  he  is,  he  has  never  applied  to  the  insurance  people 
for  the  money?  Poor  fellow!  I  tell  you  where  it  is,  Harry,  he 
hasn't  yet  learned  to  submit.  He  hasn't  yet  learned  what  your 
favourite  poet  calls  "  the  faith  that  comes  of  self-control."  He 
can't  see  and  accept  that  all  is  ordered  for  the  best.  But  he  wiU  ! 
A  man  who  loved  his  wife  as  Pierce  loved  his  must  see  things  in 
their  right  light  sooner  or  later.     Come  in  to  lunch.* 

The  old  gentleman's  expression  of  simple  faith  came  to  me  like 
a  slap  in  the  face.  My  cheeks  tingled  with  shame  as  I  walked  by 
his  side  up  to  the  house.  Would  that  I  could  have  buried  my 
horrible  suspicions  then  and  there ;  but  alas  I  every  little  circum- 
stance strengthened  and  confirmed  them,  and  Carrie's  words, '  Tou 
have  timed  it  well,  Henry  Dent ! '  could  not  be  mistaken.' 

Lettie  had  not  returned,  and  we  ate  our  lunch  without  her.  So 
unusual  was  this,  so  utterly  unlike  Miss  Lettie,  who  never  forgot 
her  father's  craze  for  punctuality,  that  both  he  and  Mrs.  Maxton 
were  visibly  perturbed.  He  spilt  his  soup,  snapped  at  her,  and  was 
short  with  me.  Then  she  stuffed  Bismarck  with  dainty  bits  firom 
her  plate,  and  he  hid  his  face  in  the  paper.  The  constraint  was 
so  palpable,  however,  that  at  last  I  proposed  Mrs.  Maxton  and  I 
should  take  the  pony  chaise  and  see  if  she  was  at  the  school.  We 
trotted  up,  but  ahe  w^s  not  there.    *  Had  not  been  there  that  day,* 
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80  the  diity-faeed  cherubs  informed  us.  We  went  on  to  Posbrooke. 
*Not  been  here  for  ten  days  I  Too  bad  of  her/  cried  the  three 
Crawford  girls,  standing  all  of  a  row,  rackets  in  hand.  Not  a  word 
could  we  hear  of  her  anywhere.  When  we  got  back,  though,  her 
father  fluttered  a  note  at  us. 

*  Yes !  from  Lettie,'  he  nodded.  *  Here  it  is.  "  Dear  Dad, — 
I  might  have  to  make  a  little  journey,  so  don't  be  alarmed  if  I  do 
not  come  home  to-night."    Bead  it.' 

'  And  gives  no  address,'  cried  Mrs.  Maxton  in  blank  dismay, 
after  having  read  it  twice. 

*  Don't  you  see,  Mary ! '  he  cried  testily,  snatching  it  back. 
^  Don't  you  see  she  says  we  are  not  to  be  alarmed  ?  Have  you  no 
eyes  ?  She  says  it  twice.  Did  you  read  the  postscript.  "  Be  sure, 
dear  Dad,  not  to  be  one  bit  uneasy  about  me."  That  is  plain 
enough,  I  take  it.' 

*  Extraordinary ! ' 

*  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Just  like  her.  She  doesn't  want  any  one  to 
tie  her  shoe  for  her  like  other  girls.  She  can  sail  her  own  craft, 
and  sail  it  straight,  you  know  that.  You  remember  how  she 
bothered  you  at  Dresden  walking  out  by  herself.  Didn't  she  go 
oflF  to  Southampton  too  without  saying  a  word  to  anybody,  just  to 
get  a  lawyer  to  defend  that  poaching  fellow  up  at  the  schools.  She 
is  always  doing  this  sort  of  thing.  I  like  her  to  do  it.  Harry  will 
stop  for  dinner  and  have  a  dummy  rubber.'  And  he  bustled  o^t  of 
the  room  with  a  comical  eflfort  of  looking  jolly. 

Mrs.  Maxton  sat  silently  puzzled,  but  I  guessed  the  truth  at 
once.  Leiiie  had  purposdy  gone  off  to  be  out  of  the  way  when 
the  Dannings  left. 

Miss  Harriett's  handiwork.  A  woman  who  could  lie  as  de- 
liberately as  she  had  would  have  no  scruple  whatever  in  keeping 
back  or  destroying  a  few  letters.  She  had  not  delivered  mine,  and 
so  strengthened  her  lie. 

*  She  never  got  a  single  letter  from  you!  I  am  quite  sure  of 
that,'  Mrs.  Maxton  exclaimed,  when  I  told  her  my  suspicions. 

*  Very  well.  Now  tell  me  every  place  she  is  likely  to  go  to, 
and  I'll  start  after  her  at  once.' 

*  Wait !  Let  me  think.  I  begin  to  see  the  whole  affair  now. 
First  of  all,  I'll  find  out  what  she  has  taken  with  her.'  In  less 
than  five  minutes  she  came  back.  *  Nothing  but  her  cloak. 
Now,  Henry,  listen.  I've  an  inspiration.  I  know  where  she  is, 
and  I'll  go  after  her.' 

*  I'll  go  with  you.' 
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*  No,  dear,  don't  do  that.  You  had  better  be  here  till  the 
Dannings  are  away,  and  youll  take  care  of  my  brother.  We  will 
just  see  what  the  morning  post  brings,  and  I  will  be  ready  to  take 
the  10  train.  Fatigue  ?  Nonsense !  I'll  be  back  here  by  dinner 
time  with  Lettie.     See  if  I'm  not.' 

This  was  the  best  plan  after  all.  I  felt  it  would  be  well  for 
me  not  to  leave  Broxford  till  the  Dannings  were  clear  out  of  it. 
A  stupid  idea  to  suppose  that  any  harm  could  come  to  Lettie  at 
their  hands ;  but,  stupid  as  it  was,  it  stuck  to  me.  It  was  soon 
settled.  Directly  the  morning  post  was  in  I  was  to  be  ready  to 
drive  Mrs.  Maxton  to  the  station,  then  come  back  and  stay  with 
the  old  gentleman  till  she  returned.  We  had  our  dinner,  played 
our  dummy  rubber,  and  I  hobbled  back  to  the '  Bugle '  in  the  bright 
moonlight. 


(To  bt  continued ) 


loS 


At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship. 


As  this  number  of  the  Ship  is  written  actually  m  voyage^  the 
reader  will  perhaps  kindly  excuse  remarks  even  more  than 
usually  desultory,  *  Forgive  these  weak  and  wandering  cries/ 
confusions  of  a  rainy  holiday.  Hotels  are  not  places  in  which  any 
one  but  Miss  Broughton's  Professor  Forth  would  venture  on  a  long 
consecutive  work.  The  Professor  of  Etruscan  has  been  hardly 
treated.  Why  a  Professor  of  Etruscan  should  collect  the  frag- 
ments of  Menander,  especially  as  it  has  been  done  already,  one 
can  hardly  understand.  But  if  Mr.  Forth  was  capable  of  such 
concentrated  attention  in  a  hotel  bedroom,  and  with  an  unsym- 
pathetic wife  trampling  on  his  TertuUian,  I  am  sorry  he  died  to 
make  two  lovers  respectable.  For  my  own  part,  I  find  MoncriPs 
Histoire  dee  Chats  a  more  than  sufficiently  difficult  book  to  deal 
with  in  similar  distressing  circumstances. 


#     # 


He  who  fled  England  in  March,  escaped,  perhaps,  the  horns 
and  hoofs  of  the  Blizzard,  but  not  the  tail  of  the  animal.  The 
tail,  in  Italy,  is  taking  the  shape  of  more  rain.  The  Amo  has 
nearly  risen  over  the  bridges ;  a  disgusting  spectacle  is  this  waste 
of  a  good  flood.  If  we  could  have  the  spate  in  August,  and  in  a 
salmon  river,  then  there  would  be  some  fun  in  it.  But  of  the 
dirty  Amo,  as  of  other  Italian  streams,  we  may  say  with  the  poet, 
'she  wunna  fusch.'  There  are  tempting  streams  in  the  Riviera, 
streams  which  Nature  has  provided  with  trout,  and  which  run 
antiquoa  aubterlaientia  muroSj  under  the  ancient  walls  of  Dolci 
Aqua.  But  it  is  not  worth  while  to  take  a  rod.  The  native 
sportsmen  are  said  to  poison,  shoot,  and  dynamite  the  fish,  as  if 
they  were  Czars  or  Irish  Secretaries.  This  is  no  place  for  politics, 
and  I  would  not  hurt  a  candid  reader's  feeling  by  saying  one  word 
agaiost  the  most  Bobust  modem  methods  of  argument.      But  to 
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employ  dynamite  and  poison  against  trout  in  a  clear    stream 
strikes  one  as  advanced,  almost  too  progressive  in  fact. 


*     * 


The  Englishman  on  his  travels  is  cheered  not  only  by  the 
presence  of  troops  of  his  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  but  by 
French  caricatures  of  these  worthy  ladies.  The  Vie  Parisienne 
has  been  diverting  its  readers  with  sketches  of  *  The  swallows  of 
the  Eiviera,*  the  English  swallows  who  do  not  make  a  summer  of 
the  bitter  year.  Some  of  the  drawings  are  telling  enough.  Here 
is  the  young  woman  who  writes  a  voluminous  correspondence  in 
the  open  air.  This  is  part  of  our  astonishing  unabashedness. 
People  not  only  write  their  letters,  but  read  them  out  loud  in 
public,  at  tahles  d'hSteSy  across  the  chicken,  the  salad,  and  the 
rosbif.  I  have  heard  a  letter  promulgated  at  dinner,  in  which  a 
multitude  of  strangers  were  informed  how  '  Charley  has  found 
Beligion '  (only  it  was  a  more  sacred  name),  *  and  cannot  contain 
himself  for  happiness.'  Can  one  imagine  a  more  private  and  con- 
fidential piece  of  news  than  this  ?  and  all  the  guests  of  a  big  hotel 
could  hear  it,  and  were  probably  meant  to  hear  it.  Another  of  the 
French  caricaturist's  ^  swallows '  is  the  lady  who  lends  you  books, 
and  says,  *  Have  you  read  this  ? '  *  Have  you  read  that  ? '  She  is 
forty-five,  and  nobody  in  her  case  has  done  what  Keats  did  not 
want  to  do — married  a  novel,  and  been  given  away  by  a 
poem.     *  L'Hirondelle  Melomane '  answers  kindly  to  the  prayer, 

*  Oh,  play  Chopin !  oh,  play  Mendelssohn ! '  on  the  hotel  piano. 

*  L'Hirondelle  Pr^rapha^lique '  is  not  at  all  like  our  preraphaelite 
female  type,  but  rather  resembles  the  old  tract-distributing  young 
woman  of  Leech's  date,  in  fact  the  artist  of  La  Vie  Pariaienne  is 
very  ungallant,  and  as  Anglophobe  as  M.  Guy  de  Maupassant. 
The  artist  of  the  Journal  Amuaant,  on  the  other  hand,  makes 
our  sisters  marvels  of  loveliness,  more  so,  perhaps,  than  even  a 
patriot  is  likely  to  find  them  when  on  their  travels.  By  the  way, 
M.  Guy  de  Alaupassant,  if  English  girls  *^smell  of  indiarubber,'as  you 
declare,  when  abroad,  it  is  because  they  carry  tubs  of  indiarubber, 
and  they  do  thaty  because  tubs  of  other  materials  are  not  invari- 
ably to  be  met  with  in  some  beautiful  and  hospitable  countries. 


As  Mr.  Henry  James  has  been  mentioning  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  J  the  author  of  La  Maison  Tellier  seems  to  have  an 
extremely  acute  sense  of  smell,  at  least  of  disagreeable  smells. 
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His  novels  are  fall  of  references  to  odours,  which,  for  some  wise 
purpose,  are  allowed  to  exist,  but  which  are  seldom  talked  of,  and 
still  more  rarely  paraded  in  literature.  In  this  quality  or  privilege, 
M,  Guy  de  Maupassant  differs  from  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Though 
that  novelist  'commonly  saw  the  hare  first'  when  men  were 
coursing,  Lockhart  assures  us  that  he  almost  wholly  lacked  the 
sense  of  smell.  He  could  not  even  tell  when  a  bottle  of  wine  was 
corked.  Perhaps  the  scientific  criticism  of  the  future,  which  we 
expect  frx>m  America,  will  begin  by  studying  an  author's  comple- 
ment of  physical  senses.  One  could  do  without  the  sense  of  smell 
in  literature,  apparently,  to  judge  by  the  cases  of  Sir  Walter  and 
M.  Guy  de  Maupassant. 


«     # 
* 


There  seems  to  have  been  a  lively  little  conbroversy  in  America 
about  baUadea  and  Mr.  Stedman,  and  our  notable  need  of  a  lot  of 
bloodshed  and  revolution  to  improve  our  poetry.  A  writer  in  a 
Philadelphia  paper  observes,  as  I  had  ventured  to  do,  that  he  does 
not  see  how  American  poetry  has  benefited  by  all  the  crises  of  the 
war.  It  is  weak  and  imitative,  he  says.  A  number  of  other 
gentlemen,  whose  names  are  unfamiliar  to  me,  actually  went  so  far 
as  to  hold  a  kind  of  meeting,  and  say  severe  things  about  triolets, 
and  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  and  this  humble  but  not  altogether 
heart-broken  singer.  Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett  came  out  very  strong 
indeed,,  and  so  did  several  other  sportsmen,  whose  expectations  are 
high,  and  whose  characters  seem  to  be  earnest.  Ah,  gentlemen, 
if  I  had  epics,  and  lyrics  like  Homer's  and  Shelley's,  to  give  you 
(I  say  givey  in  the  present  state  of  the  law  of  copyright),  how 
gladly  would  I  produce  those  sterling  articles.  But  the  Muse 
made  me  a  cicala,  not  a  swan  of  Cayster  (if  you  happen  to  know 
where  that  is),  nor  a  Theban  eagle.  Let  me  chirp  *  when  so  dis- 
poged ; '  you  need  not  buy  the  chirps,  nor  is  it  actually  necessary 
that  you  should  imitate  them  on  penny  whistles,  as  some  of  you 
are  kind  enough  to  do  in  the  small  print  at  the  tails  of  the 
American  magazines.  We  sell  but  a  thin  liquor,  we  ballade- 
mongers,  a  kind  of  Asti  apumantej  not  very  stimulating  even 
when  it  has  '  a  head  on,'  and  quite  fade  when  poured  into  other 
bottles.  If  you  don't  like  it  stick  to  your  native  Boker,  and  your 
bevy  of  lady  poets. 

Talking  of  poetry,  the  Glasgow  correspondent  who  sends  some 
of  his  own  and  would  like  an  opinion  on  it,  is  informed,  with 
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candid  regrets,  that  it  is  not  of  a  very  valuable  quality,  as  far 
as  my  poor  opinion  goes,  either  in  manner  or  matter.  Corre- 
spondents will  also  be  good  enough  to  note  that  in  future  I  cannot 
undertake  to  return,  or  to  ofiFer  any  opinion  about  their  lay,  or 
their  eclogue,  or  their  ditty.  Send  them  to  Editors  of  Magazines 
ye  worthy  poetic  correspondents,  and,  if  nobody  will  buy  them, 
you  may  reasonably  conclude  that  they  are  (as  Mr,  George 
Sorrow's  publisher  said  of  all  poetry)  *  a  drug  in  the  market.' 

#     * 

* 

That  the  Scotch  Muse,  sonsie  lass,  may  not  feel  sair  hadden 
doon,  here  follows  a  little  fairy  ballad  for  which  I  have  to  thank 
her.  A  ^ferlie'  and  a  fairy  seem  practically  much  the  same 
thing,  at  least  when  *  True  Thomas  lay  on  Huntley  Bank,  and  spied 
a  ferlie  wi'  his  'ee,'  the  *  ferlie  *  proved  to  be  no  one  less  than  *The 
Fairy  Queen  Proserpina,'  so  sweetly  sung  by  Campion,  in. Mr. 
BuUen's  *  More  Lyrics  from  Elizabethan  Song -Books.' 

MARCHEN. 

A  ferlie  cam'  ben  to  me  yestreen, 

A  lady  jimp  an'  sma', 

Wi'  a  milk-white  snood  an'  a  kirtle  green  ; 

Yellow  an'  bricht  were  her  bonny  e'en. 

An'  she  said  *  Will  ye  come  awa'  ? 

*  Will  ye  gang  wi'  me  to  the  Elfin  knowe 
To  milk  our  Queenie's  coo  ? ' 

*  Na,  na,'  quo'  I,  *  I  maun  shear  my  sheep, 
I've  my  bam  to  bigg,  an'  my  com  to  reap, 
Sae  I  canna  come  the  noo.' 

The  ferlie  skirled  as  she  turned  to  gae. 
For  an  angry  elf  was  she, 

*  0  a  wilfu'  man  maun  hae  his  way. 

An'  I  mak'  sma'  doot  but  ye'se  rue  the  day 
That  ye  wouldna  gang  wi'  me.' 

*  0  once  again  will  ye  speir  at  me. 
An'  I'll  aiblins  come  awa'  ? ' 

*  0  I'll  come  again  to  your  yetts,'  quo'  she, 

*  When  broom  blaws  bricht  on  yon  rowan  tree, 
An'  the  laverock  sings  i'  th'  snaw.' 

a.  R.  T. 

* 
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What  are  the  limits  of  ft^irness  in  baying  ^  bargains '  in  the 
matter  of  cariosities  and  antiqaities  ?  The  Hindoos  appear  to 
hate  all  bargain-hunters,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  story  of  the  Bat 
who  married  the  Princess,  which,  I  think,  may  be  found  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Lai  Behari  Day.  SnuflFy  Davy,  in  the  Anti" 
quaryj  was  thought  to  sail  rather  near  the  wind  in  buying  vain- 
able  books  cheap  from  ignorant  booksellers.  But  on  the  two 
occasions  when  I  fimcied  I  had  won  too  great  a  bargain  in  old 
books,  the  vendors  declined  to  accept  a  penny  beyond  the 
stipulated  price.  On  the  other  hand,  in  an  Italian  town,  an 
amateur  lately  bought  a  teapot  for  ten  francs  which  was  worth 
five  hundred.  Next  day  the  seller  came  and^  shedding  salt  tears, 
asked  to  have  the  bargain  cancelled.  The  purchaser  declined, 
which  seems  decidedly  unsportsmanlike,  as  the  seller  was  poor. 
M.  Paul  Lacroix  once  bought  the  copy  of  the  original  editions  of 
Tariuffey  which  had  belonged  to  Louis  XIV.,  for  two  francs.  He 
gave  it  away,  on  the  same  day,  to  M.  Ambrose  Didot,  on  condi- 
tion that  it  should  not  be  re-bound,  but  wear  the  old  brown  calf, 
and  Boyal  arms.  Next  day  the  vendor  came  and  clamoured  to 
M.  Paul  Lacroix  that  the  book  was  about  1,998  francs  too  cheap. 
M.  Lacroix  said  he  had  given  it  away;  the  bouquiniste  hurried  to 
M.  Didot,  but  that  amateur  would  not  do  anything  for  him.  So 
says  an  article  which  I  read  lately — I  think  in  Le  Livre.  When 
M.  Lacroix  himself  published  the  story  he  did  not  mention  \h» 
demand  of  the  bookseller. 


«     « 
* 


A  harder  case  still  is  reported  in  an  Italian  watering-place 
A  lady  (English)  bought  for  a  few  sous,  from  a  fisherman,  two 
large  shells,  conchological  character  not  described.  In  one  of 
them  she  found  three  large  black  pearls,  which  she  sold  for  a 
considerable  sum  to  a  jeweller  in  Bome.  To  the  fisherman  from 
whom  she  had  bought  the  shells  she  gave  exactly  *  nuppence,'  as 
the  sum  is  called  by  childish  arithmeticians.  This  was  a  little 
like  the  case  of  buying  an  old  piece  of  furniture  and  finding  a 
purse  of  gold  in  the  drawer.  To  whom  does  the  gold  belong  ? 
To  the  buyer,  the  seller,  the  Crown,  the  lord  of  the  manor  ?  I 
know  not,  but  I  hope  we  would  all  restore  it  to  the  person  who 
had  the  oldest  interest  in  the  piece  of  furniture.  These  are 
temptations,  happily,  into  which  mankind  is  rarely  led. 


«     • 
« 
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Hie  fplloving  rhymes  were  written  before  I  knew  that  haUadeSy 
above  all  balladea  en  guise  de  ItondeaUf  cried  from  the  ground, 
and  clamonred  for  Heaven's  vengeance  against  ballade-mongers. 
It  is  not  easy  to  write  poetry  in  foreign  hotels  while  an  Italian  is 
twangling  his  mercenary  mandoline  below  the  window  as  if  he 
were  Blondel  and  I  were  the  lion-heart:  The  kind  singers  who 
occasionally  tip  me  a  stave  are  sundered  from  the  Ship  by  roaring 
seas,  and  dozens  of  DoiianeSf  where  they  actually  make  you  pay 
as  much  for  a  box  of  cigarettes  as  you  gave  for  it  in  Pall  Mall. 
Rhymes  from  M.  K.  or  W.  E.  H.  would  be  contraband,  I  daresay, 
and  would  be  charged  at  a  hideous  ransom  in  this  fairy  land  of 
Italy.  The  lowering  skies  and  the  peculiarly  cold  sour  smell  of 
the  sweet  country  (M.  Guy  de  Maupassant  may  analyse  the 
odour)  do  not  predispose  me  to  lift  up  my  voice  in  minstrelsy,  so, 
as  this  old  baUade  is  handy,  let  it  take  its  chance  with  Mr.  Edgar 
Fawcett  and  the  other  critics  who  held  a  meeting  about  poetry, 
and  ended,  by  squabbling  about  religion !  Oh,  Anglo-Saion  Bace, 
how  earnest  thou  art,  and  how  little  success  attends  thy  Trans* 
atlantic  eflForts  to  hold  Courts  of  Song ! 

«     * 
« 

TOUT  FINIT  PAR  DES  CHANSONS. 
(Ballade  en  guise  de  Bandeau.) 

All  ends  in  song !     Dame  Nature  toiled 

In  stellar  space,  by  land,  by  sea. 
And  many  a  monstrous  thing  she  spoiled. 

And  many  another  brought  to  be ; 
Strange  brutes  that  sprawled,  strange  stars  that  flee. 

Or  flare  the  steadfast  signs  amoDg : 
What  profit  thence — to  you  or  me  ? 
All  ends  in  song  ! 

All  ends  in  song !     But  Nature  moiled 

And  brought  forth  Man,  who  deems  him  free. 

Who  dreams  'twas  his  own  hand  embroiled 
The  tangles  of  his^destiny  : 

Who  fashioned  empires, — who  but  he, — 
Who  fashioned  gods,  a  motley  throng  : 

They  fall,  they  fade  by  Time's  decree, — 
All  ends  in  song ! 
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All  ends  in  song  I     We  strive,  are  foiled, 

Are  broken-hearted, — even  we : 
Where  that  old  sinful  snake  is  coiled 

We  shake  the  knowledgeable  tree, 
We  listen  to  the  serpent's  plea, 

*  As  Gods  shall  ye  know  Bight  and  Wrong,' — 
And  this  is  all  the  mystery,— 

^  All  ends  in  song ! ' 

Envoy. 

Muse,  or  in  sooth  or  mockery. 

Or  brief  of  days,  or  lasting  long. 
Our  love,  or  hate,  or  gloom,  or  glee 
All  ends  in  song  ! 

*  « 
« 

Travellers  who  have  found  it  hard  to  win  at  Trente  et 
Quarante  will  probably  try  to  recoup  themselves  by  backing  their 
fancy  in  the  Italian  lottery.  An  infallible  plan  for  winning  has 
been  communicated  to  me  by  a  learned  Florentine,  but  I  forget 
some  of  the  details.  After  incantations,  which  you  can  get  up  for 
yourself  in  Petrus  de  Abano,  you  have  a  little  dinner  for  two  laid 
on  Christmas  Eve  or  the  eve  of  St.  John.  One  of  the  plates  must 
be  blackened  with  smoke  on  the  bottom.  You  sit  down,  and 
utter  Aves  and  Pater  Nosters  till  the  door  flies  open,  and  in 
rushes  Saint  Pasquale  somebody  (I  forget  his  highly  respectable 
family  name).  He  is  dressed  all  in  red,  and  fetches  you  two 
swinging  boxes  on  the  ear,  for  he  is  angry  at  being  summoned 
from  Paradise.  As  he  is  doing  this  you  hand  him  the  plate  with 
the  smoked  bottom,  on  which  he  writes  a  terno  of  numbers  with 
his  finger.  You  plank  your  bottom  dollar- on  the  temOj  and  (if 
the  Government  pays  up)  you  are  a  made  man.  This  is  only  a 
rough  sketch  of  how  to  win  ? — I  have  discovered  no  other  way. 
The  lottery  is  a  beneficent  institution.  Nobody  wins  perhaps, 
but  everybody  expects  to  win,  and  lives  in  happy  dreams  of 
purchasing  steam  yachts  and  of  existing  in  idleness  and  opulence. 
Thus  the  lottery  is  a  Paradia  Artifidd ;  we  have  only  the  Turf 
in  England,  and  to  expect  to  succeed  in  spotting  winners  demands 
more  faith  than  the  general  public  has  at  its  disposal. 

*  « 

* 

The  picture  galleries  will  be  opening  when  this  appears,  and 
men,  my  brethren — art  critics — will  be  padding  the  weary  hoof 


iia  AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP. 

through  the  Grosvenor,  the  Academy,  the  New  Q-allery.  Hard  is 
their  lot,  and  weary  will  be  their  eyes,  but  perhaps  even  the  most 
modern  Academicians  are  less  fatiguing  than  the  Umbrian  school. 
His  Italian  Majesty  has  a  corps  called  Bersaglieri,  who  wear  sou- 
westers  and  cocks'  feathers,  and  are  said  to  be  very  athletic  and 
enduring.  No  severer  physical  trial  than  a  couple  of  miles  of 
Luca  Signorelli  can  be  imposed  on  those  devoted  men ;  if  they 
survive  it  they  are  made  field  marshals,  I  believe.  But  it  is  too 
rough  on  a  mere  visitor  who  is  nothing  less  than  athletic,  and 
to  such  I  would  humbly  recommend  total  abstinence  from  Early 
Italian  Art.  *  When  in  doubt  play  gold-leaf  was  the  maxim  of 
the  early  schools,  and  the  eflFect  becomes  monotonous  after  the 
first  fifteen  laps  or  so  in  a  moderate- sized  gallery.  One  begins  to 
pine  for  a  Herbert,  a  Frith,  an  unaffected  Horsley,  or  an  elabo- 
rately finished  Whistler,  with  all  the  impastu  of  this  master.  It 
is  only  in  England  that  we  can  expect  to  find  these. 

A.  Lang. 

The  'Donna.' 
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tiENEH  A  L  BO  ARD  D  *  HEALTH 

Irjn,  REl'URT  that  it  At  Tiit  m  d 

CHARM  .[jntidQi«  g«>n£!]^lTftUflicii!ut 

*  Dr.  GIBBON.  AriT]y  MfHiieii_St»ft,_Cal- 


Dm  J.  GOIiLlB  BB.OW19^'6 
CHLORODYNE.  -  Dr  J.  C 
BROWNi:  (late  Aj^7  Medn-ftl  Staffs 
U l&L?f  J  VE RED  ft  HEM E D Y  Vy  (1«^ no U^  ^  a  " 

Thichhe  coined  the  word  riri/ jK(>-/'»*«  7^' 
DY^E.  Dr.  Bf^Trne  li  the  iKJLE  I  >'-' 
V^NTOK^  Mid,  «  thecompoaitjon  ot 
ChlDrodjius  C4I1ILD&  po««ibl^  be  disoo 


cutt*,»tat<tfi:  *•  a  LHJSES  COMPLETE- 
LY *;VRELi  ME  t>t  DIARRHfEA.' 

/riErtJi  SYMXd  \  t^o.j  Piiftrniiic^'iitifal 
<,'.'hii>i:ui*t!*,  SimlJi.    Jdn.  :>,  JzitsO, 

Jra  J.  T.  Daves  roHT,  London.  j 


iii  thin  miL'diciD«  th&n  Cullin  Brutriie'«„ 
froBTt  Ik  rlnii  convictioii  tti&t  it,  id  ilecl- 
dedly  thy.  bvnt.&Dd  oJso  from  ft  lenjfte  of 
duty  w€;  Dwa  tu  Lhepj  ctf^aiiion  and  the 
public,  as  we  ftr*  of  opinion  tlint  thi? 
iiutdtiiLutii;>n  of  ftny  otbvr  than  Colliii 
Browu«'M  b  adehber&tcbrt^ft^h  c>f  f«.tth 
on  the  pftj^  of  the  cbeiniit  ta  pruftcribt^r 
ftnd  patieDt  ftU^«.-W«j  uti^Sir,  f&ibh' 
f lilly  ygtira,  ^M£»  &  CO..  Mrmbty»  of 
thff  /VrrtJTii,  SociiRtff  0/ (rrtat  UHlnin^  Jiit 

DK,  J.  COI.LIB    BBOWKE'S 
CHLORODTWE  i*  tbft  TRUB 


PAIXIATIVE  i 


^^f^'\^^''V^^^.J°'^  ''^"' T^E^HALGXA^OOUT,  CAKCER. 


defrlnf  eLLmliifttioD  1,  an  d  ftioaa  the  f  or- 
mnl«lU4QaT«r  b&enpabliAhed.itk  cvi- 
dent  tiixt  mnj  itt*ti!in«nt  to  the  otfect 
tbAt  *  oDinBDOJidla  idmliOAlwlth  Dt. 
Bro Vll£'*  Chlorodyne  flasjl  b^/a^. 

Thi*  GuitiOEi  it  neoeflsajT,  ka  mAny 
r^jiton*  deoelT«  purchaeen  by  fuJ^ 

B,  J.  COLliia  BKOWKE'B 

,_  CHLORODYTS'E.  ^  Vine  Chan 
K-llor  Sif  W.  PAGE  WOOD  ntnti-d 
DubliolTin  Court  that  Dr.  J.  COIJJ>; 
BROWNE  wfta  UNDOr  BTEI>LY  thp 
IXTXNTOBof  OHLQRODYNE^hat 
tb«  whole  iftoiiT  of  the  defendant  Free- 
man waa  dtUBentfilr  uDtmep  unsS,  he 
Reret|ed  to  aar  It  bftd  been  awom  t^. 
_-9wr  iTtg  jTmgj.  Jnly  }Mh,  Ijjw. 


1> 


Hio  wid^pt^atlrex^iJtiitioii  thki  jtiatly  , 
e»te*Qi*.!d  Jn<^.licin#  hjui  eftrttt^  fori 
it»elf  ftJJ  over  th«  EiUit.  As  ft  rvoii-cly 
of  prf^iserat  utility ^  we  murh  question, 
whfthi'T  a  bi'tter  is  frtit>c>rted,  and  wv[ 
nhall  b«  If  lad  to  heaf  of  it  a  rindlmc  t 
place J  D  e  v«ry  Anfslo- 1  n'lian  homi>.  Tbi 
Othftr  brandB,  wtj  are  hippy  to  Ha^',  ar« 
now  Hiieg^ated  to  thc>  hativt-  bi^roarfi, 
uid,  j  LidKin^  froni  tbHr  tm^a.  we  Inoncy 
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theirflojoijnitbi're  will  be  but  evaiiMft- 

o^at.    We^^juiii  nmUiplT- 

in/initum  ot  The  *^iiins*;riljnwi"  f'iticJtr'v 


of  DR.   COLLIS    BHOWNES! 
CHXORODYNE   in  Diikrrbuik  mni 


TOOT  HA  CH  B .  RHK  V  M  AT19M. 

R    J.  COLLIB    BROWNE'^ 

U.OHODYNEifl  ftUqiiid  anj- 

dii  in*-    wLioh     uAAiiH^ff^     FAIN     of 

EVEKY  KIND.  wHunlrt  a  tahn.  re- 

fj:iti<bhiK    nkiji    WiniUUT    TIEAD- 

ACHE. and  I.VVlUuRATES  tluj  ner- 

_  Toiu  hyt^lvin  va  h  m iit- ;  hauftt^MJ . 

DE.  J.  CO  I*  I,  IB   BROWNE'S 
CHLOHODYNE    rapidly    cut* 
Rhort  all  iLtta«<:lc!i  at 

TTIfUpEpst,  bpabmb,  colic. 
'j  palpitation.  hystebia, 

???-9J^_TANT     CAUTION,  -  The 


D>iM-:'iitt'r!i'r!^p4i*iinM.CJranij>s.N"€!uraJ|fiit.  T[  _       

•^    Vomiting  fjf  prren^uf^j,  and  afl  aj  I  UlMENsJESAEE  oi  this  REMEDY 


I  given  rii^u  Ut  many  L'NSCliUPtT- 
IJOVa  IMITATIONS,    Be  careful  to 


th* 

g«^uerftl  e+xlativeK  that  jbav«  occurreL^ 

nndGrouri>eri<>nalobfli('rvfttinTiEitirin^  _       

many  y  t?iu-n .    I  n  Choleral  c  DiarrhotA.  obserre  Trade  M  nrk.  Of  a^l  I  Chemistft, 

and  even  in  tlie  more  terriblf)  fornix  la.  l^d    2m   !>!     and  4ft  Gd, 

nf  Cholera  itseU.  w«  have  intTieAgtod  Kolk  Ma Jf u^'ACTuitFJi, 

itft  ftu  r|mj?i  n  gly  controUirnF  P<  > wer.       J,  T,  D A VIK FORT .  33 .  Gt.fiu  i^ll^nt .  W  C 


'FOB  THE  BLOOD  IS  THE  LIFE.' 


if>irj:i;4JL-ii 


WORLD-FAMED 


l:<<.l.lil^'il»:dll;H 


iilJIw^ftfc' 


POWDER 


!•  warranted  to  cI«anM  the  blood  from  all  impurities,  fyom 
vhfUeetr  caoM  ariiinr.  For  Serofala,  Scuriry.  Eesema.  Skin 
and  Blood  Disease*,  and  Hores  of  all  kinds,  its  efTects  are 
marrellona.  It  is  the  only  real  sped  fie  for  Gout  and  Rheu- 
nia  tic  Pains,  fbr  it  removes  the  eaute  from  the  blood  and  bones. 
Thousands  of  Testimonials.  In  bottles.  Is.  9d.  and  lln.  each, 
of  all  Chemists.    Sent  for  33  or  1S>  stamps  by  Proprietors, 

UICOLR  AID  WDLARD  GOttlTIES  DRUB  CO.,  LIRCOLR. 

BEWARE  or  WORTHLESS  IMITATIONS. 


S6ldinTins6i|/-^2/6 


■  BICH  IN  PHOSPHATES.'— Baboh  Luebio. 


THE  BEST  RATURAL 

BESTORATITE 


MAXGREGER'S 

Carlowiti  ii  rtrongly  reoommended  to  aU  who  deaire  to  retain  or  to  gain  sood  health.  Beins  of 
perfect  parity,  and  *  rich  in  phosphates'  (vide  Baron  Liebig's  Report),  it  la  especially  Taloable  ae  a  brain 
tonic  and  reetotatlTe.    Connoisseurs  prononnoe  it 'excellent.'  — -m.«»« 

Max  Greger's  Wines  are  now  drawn  excluBirely  from  the  vineyards  of  H.I.H.  the  Archduke  Albrecht 
who  has  granted  the  sole  concession  for  the  sale  of  his  Highness's  Wii.ee  to  Max  Oreger  (Limited).  * 

Constantly  prescribed  by  /%  A  n  I    ^\\  A  #  I T"  T 
Eminent  Physicians.    V^MltL-X,/ YV  I   I  ^. 

PBICES  FROM  848.  FEB  SOZBK. 
MAX  GREuER  (limited),  201dBondSt.,London,W.,«id28^f'sRlfMShton. 
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■Concentiated- 

""wObDa*       JSKVWRfiimilirQIIASAiiMttllsniM^^ 
J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS,  Bristol,  London,  and  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

BILLIARD    TABLES 

EXTRA-LOW  CUSHION, 

BY  WEIGH  YOU  CAN  STRIKE  A  BALL  BY  ONLY  SLIGHTLY 

RAISING  THE  CUE. 

BIIBBOUBHES  &  WATTSp  SOHO  sqdare,  lokdok. 

Crosse  k  Blackwell's 

PURE    MALT   VINEGAR, 

In  imperial  Pint  and  Quart  bottles, 

IS    SOLD    BY  ALL   QBOOEBS   ft  ITALIAN    WABEHOUSEMEN. 


CAUTION.— The  names  of  CROSSE  &  BLACKWELL  arson  the 
labels  and  capsules  of  the  bottles. 


LIEBIC  COMPANY  S 

EXTRACT 


OF  MEAT 


V  ASK  for  the  COMPANY'S  EXTRACT, 
and  see  that  it  bears  J1TST1T8  YON  LXEBIO'S  SIGNATURE 
IN  BLUE  INK  across  the  label. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 


ENGAGED. 


aparison  were  made  between  the  results  of  well-  and  ill- 

Idered  ventures,  which  would  prove  the  most  uniformly 

.  ?    Not  certainly  those  undertakings  which  have  been 

["efully  weighed  and  prudently  determined  on.     Just  as 

lly  the  rash  and  precipitate  venture  is  crowned  with  success 

which  has  been  wisely  considered;  and  just  as  often  the 

[)ve8  a  failure,  and  falsifies  every  expectation.     Nature, 

rhatever  it  be  that  rules  our  destinies,  rules  them  crookedly, 

tith  mischief,  upsets  all  our  calculations.     We  build  our 

tior  "^d  she  fillips  a  marble  into  them  and  brings  them 

we  invariably  stop  every  hole  except  that  by 

3  through  our  dyke  ?     Why  do  we  always  forget 

door  till  the  nag  has  been  stolen  ? 

1  is  false  which  tells  of  Prometheus  as  bound  and 

.'d  by  the  eagle ;  Pro-metheus  is  free  and  unrent, 

as  who  is  in  chains,  and  writhing,  and  looks  back 

able  past,  and  curses  itself  and  is  corroded  with 

he  fate  of  Forethought  but  to  be  flouted  by  capricious 
oe  ever  proved  a  fool  and  blind,  to  be  shown  that  it 
.  well  had  it  never  existed  ? 

.  NO,  LXVIII,  I 


WAR  1 1 


IF   IT  BE  POSSIBLE,  AS  MUCH  AS  IN  YOU   LIES,  STUDY   TO 
LIVE  AT   PEACE   WITH   ALL   MEN. 

•O  'World! 
O  men  I  what  are  ye,  and  our  best  deeiffnB, 
That  we  must  work  by  crime  to  punish  crime, 
And  Blay,  as  if  death  had  but  thia  one  gate  P  * 

Btko>-, 

WHAT  IS  MORE  TERRIBLE  THAN  WAR  ? 

OUTRAGED  Katore.    She  iainerer  tired  of  killing,  till  fhe  has  taught  man  the  terrible  lesion  be  is  ao  alo-cr  to 
learn— that  nature  la  only  oonqnered  by  obeying  her.  .  .  .  Natare  is  fierce  when  she  is  offended,  as  site  13 
botmteons  and  kind  when  she  Is  obeyed.    Ab,  would  to  God  that  some  man  had  the  piotorial  eloquence  to  pat  before 
the  mothers  of  Bngland  the  nutfs  of  pretreutable  raffering  which  ezis:8  in  Sngland  year  after  year.*— Kucoblxv. 
How  much  longer  most  the  canses  of  this  startling  array  of  preventable  deaths  contlnoe  unchecked  T 

FOB  THS  MEANS  OF  FBBVIBNTION,  AND  FOB  FBE8BBVINO  HEAIiTH 
BY  NATHBAL   MEANS,   USE 

ENO'S    'FRUIT   salt; 

Prepared  from  Soand  Bipe  Frait.    Yon  cannot  OTerstate  its  great  Talcw  in  keeping  the  BLOOD  FUBE  ;  as  a 

means  of  keeping  the  system  clear,  and  than  taking  away  the  groondwork  of  Malarions  Diseaaes,  BLOOD 

POISONS,  and  all  Urer  complaints,  or  as  a  HBALTH-GIYING,  OOOLINU,  and  INVIOOBATIITY}  BBY2RAGE, 

or  as  a  gentle  Laxative  or  Tonic  in  the  Tarious  forms  of  Indigestion. 

AT  HOHE,  MT  HOUSEHOLD  GOD ;   ABROAD,  HT  VADE  MEGITM. 

<  IP  OYFT-OAIBO.— Since  my  arriTal  in  Eg^  pt 
J-J  in  August  last,  I  bare  on  three  separete  oocasions 
been  attadied  by  ferer,  from  which  on  the  first  occasion 
I  lay  in  hospital  for sixweeks.  The  last  two  attacks 
have  been,  however,  completely  repolsed  in  a  re- 
markably short  space  of  time  by  the  use  of  yonr  vahiable 
** FRUIT  SALT,*'  to  which  I  owe  my  present  health, 
at  the  very  least,  if  not  my  Uf^  iteelt  UMrtfelt  grati- 
tnde  for  my  restoration  and  preservation  impels  me  to 
add  my  testimony  to  the  already  overwhelming  »tore 
of  the  same,  and  in  so  doing  I  feel  that  I  am  bat  obeying 
the  dictates  of  duty.— Believe  me  to  be.  Sir,  gratefully 
youn,  *  A  Cobpoual,  19th  Hussars,  May  M,  188S. 
'Itr.  J.  C.  Bno.* 


AaENEBAI.  OFFICES,  writing  from 
Ascot,  on  Jan.  S,  1886,  says  :  *  Blessings  on  your 
"  FBUrr  SALT ! "  I  trust  it  is  not  profane  to  sio^  so, 
but  in  common  parlance  I  swear  by  it.  Here  stands 
the  dierlsbed  bottle,  my  litUe  idol— at  home  my  house- 
hold god,  abroad  my  vade  tneeum.  Think  not  this  the 
rhapudy  of  a  hypochondriac  No,  it  Is  only  the  out- 
pouring of  a  gn^ful  heart.  The  fact  is  I  am,  in 
comteon,  I  daresay,  with  numerous  old  fellows  of  my 
age  (67),  now  and  then  troubled  with  a  tiresome  liver. 
No  sooner,  however,  do  I  use  your  cheery  remedy,  than 
exit  Pain—"  Bichard  is  himself  again  I"  So  highly  do 
I  value  your  oomposition  that,  when  takiug  it,  I 
grudge  even  the  sediment  that  will  always  remain  at 
the  bottom  of  the  glass.  I  give  the  following  advice 
to  those  penons  who  have  learned  to  appreciate  its 
inestimable  benefits  :— 

'  When  BNO'S  SALT  betimes  yon  take, 
No  waste  of  this  elixir  make ; 
But  drain  the  dregs,  and  lick  the  cnp 
Of  Mils  the  perfect  pick-me-up.* 
Writing  on  January  24,  1888,  he  adds :  'A  year  or 
two  ago  I  addressed  yon  in  grateful  rec<^nltion  of  the 
never-falling  virtues  of  your  world-famed  remedy.  The 
same  old  man  now  salutes  you  with  the  following  :— 
*  When  Time,  who  steals  our  years  away 

Shall  steal  our  pleasures,  too, 
Eno's  **  FRUIT  SALT  '*  will  prove  our  stay. 
And  still  our  health  renew.* 


EUROPE,    ASIA,   AFRICA,  AUSTRALIA, 
AMERICA. 

TO     TBAVEIiLEI 


TMPOBTANT    TO     TBAVELLBBS.— 

^  *  Please  send  me  half  a  dozen  bottles  of  Eno's 
**  Fruit  Salt.'*  I  have  tried  Bno's  ** Fruit  Salt"  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  for  almost  every  compUlnt,  fever 
Included,  «ith  the  most  satisfactory  results.  I  can 
strougly  recommend  it  to  all  travellen  ;  in  fact»  I  am 
never  without  it.~Tour8  faithfully, 

*  An  Akglo-Indiax  Opficul.* 

OAMTION,— Examine  each  BottU,  and  ue  that 
tht  Capsule  U  marked  ENO*S  *  FBUIT  SALT.* 
Without  it  pou  hnte  been  imposed  o»  6e  a  mrthleu  imita' 
tion.    SOLD  Br  ALL  CHEMISTS. 


PBEPABED  ONLT  AT  EHO'S  'FBUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON.  8.E. 


O   BLESSED    HEALTH!     HE  WHO   HAS  THEE    HAS  LITTLE    MORE  TO 

WISH   FOR!    THOU    ART  ABOVE  GOLD  AND  TREASURE! 

*  'Tis  thou  who  enlargest  the  soul  and  open'st  all  its  powers  to  receive  instruction  and  to  relish  virtue. 
He  who  has  thee  has  little  more  to  wish  for,  and  he  that  is  so  wretched  as  to  want  thee,  waitta  everything 
with  thee.*— ^TEHNX. 

(A  Natural  Laxative,  Stomachic,  Bile,  or  Liver  Tonic  Pill.) 

To  AID  NATUBB  without  force  or  strain,  use  ENO*S  •  VEQETABLE  MOTO »  (a  simple 
Vegetable  Sxtract)  in  the  form  of  a  Pill,  occasionally  a  desirable  adjunct  to  SNCS  FBUIT  SALT. 
They  perform  their  work '  silently  as  the  twilight  comes  when  the  day  is  done,'  and  the  patient  is  uiucb  astonished 
to  find  his  bilious  attack,  dec,  has  completely  fled  before  the  simple  and  natural  onslanght  of  the  Moto.  You 
cannot  overstate  their  great  value  in  keeping  the  Blood  pure  aud  preventing  disease. 

Eno*a  *  Vegetable  Moto '  of  all  Chemists,  price  Is.  lid. ;  post-free.  Is.  3dL 

EPAEED  ONLY  AT  ENO'S   'FETJIT  SALT'  WOBKS,  LONDON,  S.E. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 
engaged. 

IF  a  comparison  were  made  between  the  results  of  well-  and  ill-> 
considered  ventures,  which  would  prove  the  most  uniformly 
successful  ?  Not  certainly  those  undertakings  which  have  been 
most  carefully  weighed  and  prudently  determined  on.  Just  as 
frequently  the  rash  and  precipitate  venture  is  crowned  with  success 
as  that  which  has  been  wisely  considered;  and  just  as  often  the 
latter  proves  a  failure,  and  falsifies  every  expectation.  Nature, 
Fate,  whatever  it  be  that  rules  our  destinies,  rules  them  crookedly, 
and,  with  mischief,  upsets  all  our  calculations.  We  build  our 
card-houses,  and  she  fillips  a  marble  into  them  and  brings  them 
down.  Why  do  we  invariably  stop  every  hole  except  that  by 
which  the  sea  rolls  through  our  dyke  ?  Why  do  we  always  forget 
to  lock  the  stable  door  till  the  nag  has  been  stolen  ? 

The  old  myth  is  false  which  tells  of  Prometheus  as  bound  and 
torn  and  devoured  by  the  eagle ;  Pro-metheus  is  free  and  unrent, 
it  is  Epi-metheus  who  is  in  chains,  and  writhing,  and  looks  back 
on  the  irrevocable  past,  and  curses  itself  and  is  corroded  with 
remorse. 

What  is  the  fate  of  Forethought  but  to  be  flouted  by  capricious 
Destiny,  to  be  ever  proved  a  fool  and  blind,  to  be  shown  that  it 
were  just  as  well  had  it  never  existed  ? 

VOL.  XII.  NO,  LXVIIU  I 
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Eve  hung  back  as  Barbara  led  her  to  her  father's  door.  JVIr. 
Coyshe  was  in  there,  and  though  she  had  said  she  would  take  him 
she  did  not  mean  it.  She  certainly  did  not  want  to  have  to  n[iake 
her  decision  then.  Her  face  became  a  little  pale ;  some  of  the 
bright  colour  had  gone  from  it  when  her  temper  subsided  and  she 
had  begun  to  play  at  making  rabbits.  Now  more  left  her  cheeks, 
and  she  held  back  as  Barbara  tried  to  draw  her  on.  But  Barbara 
was  very  determined ;  and  though  Eve  was  wayward,  she  would 
not  take  the  trouble  to  be  obstinate.  *  I  can  but  say  no,'  she  said 
to  herself, '  if  the  creature  does  ask  me.'  Then  she  whispered  into 
Barbara's  ear,  *  Bab,  I  won't  have  a  scene  before  all  the  parish.' 

*A11  the  parish,  dear!'  remonstrated  the  elder,  'there  is  no 
one  there  but  papa  and  the  doctor;  and  if  ths  latter  means  to 
speak  he  will  ask  to  have  a  word  with  you  in  private,  and  you  can 
go  into  the  drawing-room.' 

*  But  I  don't  want  to  see  him.' 
Barbara  threw  open  the  door. 

Mr.  Jordan  was  propped  up  in  his  bed  on  pillows.  He  was 
much  worse,  and  a  feverish  fire  burned  in  his  eyes  and  cheeks. 
He  saw  Eve  at  once  and  called  her  to  him. 

Then  her  ill-humour  returned,  she  pouted  and  looked  away 
from  Mr.  Coyshe  so  as  not  to  see  him.  He  bowed  and  smiled, 
and  pushed  forward  extending  his  hand,  but  she  brushed  past, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  father.  She  was  angry  with  Barbara 
for  having  brought  her  down. 

'  Eve,'  said  Mr.  Jordan,  *  I  am  very  ill.  The  doctor  has  warned 
me  that  I  have  been  much  hurt  by  what  has  happened.  It  was 
your  doing,  Eve.  You  were  foolish  last  night.  You  forgot  what 
was  proper  to  your  station.  Your  want  of  consideration  is  the 
cause  of  my  being  so  much  worse,  and  of  that  scoundrel's  escape.' 

*  Oh,  papa,  I  am  very  sorry  I  hurt  you,  but  as  for  his  getting 
ofi* — I  am  glad !  He  had  stolen  my  money,  so  I  have  a  right  to 
forgive  him,  and  that  I  do  freely.' 

*  Eve  I '  exclaimed  her  father,  *  you  do  not  know  what  you  say. 
Come  nearer  to  me,  child.' 

*  If  I  am  to  be  scolded,  papa,'  said  Eve,  sullenly,  *  I'd  like  not 
to  have  it  done  in  public'  She  looked  round  the  room,  every- 
where but  at  Mr.  Coyshe.     Her  sister  watched  her  anxiously. 

*Eve,'  said  the  old  man,  *  I  am  very  ill  and  am  not  likely  to 
be  strong  again.  I  cannot  be  always  with  you.  I  am  not  any 
more  capable  to  act  as  your  protector,  and  Barbara  has  the  cares 
of  the  house,  and  lacks  the  authority  to  govern  and  lead  you.' 
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^  1  don't  want  any  governing  and  leading,  papa,'  said  Eve, 
studying  the  bed-cover,  *  Papa,'  after  a  moment,  ^  whilst  you  lie 
in  bed,  don't  you  think  all  those  little  tufts  on  the  counterpane 
look  like  poplars  ?  I  often  do,  and  imagine  gardens  and  walks 
and  pleasure-grounds  among  them.' 

*  Eve,'  said  her  father,  *  I  am  not  going  to  be  put  oflf  what  I 
have  to  say  by  such  poor  artifices  as  this,  I  am  going  to  send 
you  back  to  Lanheme.' 

*  Lanheme ! '  echoed  Eve,  springing  back.  *  I  can't  go  there, 
papa;  indeed  I  can't.  It  is  dull  enough  here,  but  it  is  ten 
thousand  times  duller  there.  I  have  just  said  so  to  Barbara.  I 
can't  go — I  won't  go,  to  T^nherne.  I  don't  see  why  I  should  be 
forced.  I'm  not  going  to  be  a  nun.  My  education  has  been 
completed  under  Barbara.  I  know  where  Cape  Guardafui  is, 
and  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  the  Coromandel  Coast.  I  know 
MangnaU's  questions  and  answers  right  through — that  is,  I  know 
the  questions  and  some  of  the  answers.  I  can  read  "  Telemaque." 
What  more  is  wanted  of  any  girl?  I  don't  desire  any  more 
learning.  I  hate  Lanherne.  I  fell  ill  last  time  I  was  there. 
Those  nuns  look  like  hobgoblins,  and  not  like  angels.  I  shall 
run  away.  Besides,  it  was  eternally  semolina  pudding  there,  and, 
papa,  I  hate  semolina.  Always  semoliDa  on  fast  days,  and  the 
puddings  sometimes  burnt.  There,  now,  my  education  is  in- 
complete. I  do  not  know  whence  semolina  comes.  Is  it  vege- 
table, papa?  Mr.  Coy  she,  you  are  scientific,  tell  us  the  whole 
history  of  the  production  of  this  detestable  article  of  commerce.' 

*  Semolina '  began  Mr.  Coyshe. 

*  Never  mind  about  semolina,'  interrupted  Barbara,  who  saw 
through  her  sister's  tricks.  ^  We  will  turn  up  the  word  in  the 
encyclopaedia  afterwards.     We  are  considering  Lanherne  now.' 

*  I  don't  mind  the  large-grained  semolina  so  much,'  said  Eve, 
with  a  face  of  childlike  simplicity ;  ^  that  is  almost  as  good  as 
tapioca.' 

Her  father  caught  her  wrist  and  drew  her  hand  upon  the  bed. 
He  clutched  it  so  tightly  that  she  exclaimed  that  he  hurt  her. 

*  Eve,'  he  said,  *  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  go.' 
Her  face  became  dull  and  stubborn  again. 

*  Is  Mr.  Coyshe  here  to  examine  my  chest,  and  see  if  I  am 
strong  enough  to  endure  confinement  ?  Because  I  was  the  means, 
according  to  you,  papa,  of  poor — of  the  prisoner  escaping  last 
night,  therefore  I  am  to  be  sent  to  prison  myself  to-morrow.' 

*  I  am  not  sending  you  to  prison/  said  her  father,  '  I  am 
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placing  you  under  wise  and  pious  guardians.    You  are  not  to  be 
trusted  alone  any  more.     Barbara  has  been ' 

*  There !  there ! '  exclaimed  Eve,  flashing  an  angry  glance  at 
her  sister,  and  bursting  into  tears ;  *  was  there  ever  a  poor  girl  so 
badly  treated?  I  am  scolded,  and  threatened  with  jail.  My 
sister,  who  should  love  me  and  take  my  part,  is  my  chief 
tormentor,  and  instigates  you,  papa,  against  me.  She  is  rightly 
called  Barbara — she  is  a  savage.  I  know  so  much  Latin  as  to 
understand  that.' 

Barbara  touched  Mr.  Coyshe,  and  signed  to  him  to  leave  the 
room  with  her. 

Eve  watched  them  out  of  the  room  with  satisfaction.  She 
could  manage  her  father,  she  thought,  if  left  alone  with  him. 
But  her  Mher  was  thoroughly  alarmed.  He  had  been  told  that 
she  had  met  Martin  on  the  Bock.  Barbara  had  told  him  this  to 
exculpate  Jasper.  Her  conduct  on  the  preceding  night  had, 
moreover,  filled  him  with  uneasiness. 

*  Papa,'  said  Eve,  looking  at  her  little  foot  and  shoe,  *  don't  you 
think  Mr.  Coyshe's  ears  stick  out  very  much  ?  I  suppose  his  mother 
was  not  particular  with  him  to  put  them  under  the  rim  of  his  cap.' 

*  I  have  not  noticed.' 

*  And,  papa,  what  eager,  staring  eyes  he  has  got !  I  think  he 
straps  his  cravat  too  tight.' 

*  Possibly.' 

*  Do  you  know,  dear  papa,  there  is  a  little  hole  just  over  the 
mantelshelf  in  my  room,  and  the  other  day  I  saw  something 
hanging  down  from  it.  I  thought  it  was  a  bit  of  string,  and  I 
went  up  to  it  and  pulled  it.  Then  there  came  a  little  squeak, 
and  I  screamed.  What  do  you  suppose  I  had  laid  hold  of?  It 
was  a  mouse's  tail.  Was  that  not  an  odd  thing,  papa,  for  the  wee 
mouse  to  sit  in  its  run  and  let  its  tail  hang  down  outside  ? ' 

*  Yes,  very  odd.' 

*  Papa,  how  did  all  those  beautiful  things  come  into  the  house 
which  1  found  in  the  chest  upstairs  ?  And  why  were  you  so  cross 
with  me  for  putting  them  on  ? ' 

The  old  man's  face  changed  at  once,  the  wild  look  came  back 
into  his  eye,  and  his  hand  which  clasped  her  wrist  clutched  it  so 
convulsively,  that  she  felt  his  nails  cut  her  tender  skin. 

*  Eve ! '  he  said,  and  his  voice  quivered,  *  never  touch  them 
Again.  Never  speak  of  them  again.  My  God ! '  he  put  his  hand 
to  his  brow  and  wiped  the  drops  which  suddenly  started  over  it, 
•  my  Grod  !  I  fear,  I  fear  for  her.' 
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Then  he  turned  his  agitated  face  eagerly  to  her,  and  said  — 

'  Eve !  you  must  take  him.  I  wish  it,  I  shall  have  no  peace 
till  I  know  you  are  in  his  hands.  He  is  so  wise  and  so  assured. 
I  cannot  die  and  leave  you  alone.  I  wake  up  in  the  night  bathed 
in  a  sweat  of  fear,  thinking  of  yon,  fearing  for  you.  I  imagine 
all  sorts  of  things.  Do  you  not  wish  to  go  to  Lanheme?  Then 
take  Mr.  Coyshe.  He  will  make  you  a  good  husband,  I  shall  be 
at  case  when  you  are  provided  for.  I  cannot  die — and  I  believe 
I  am  nearer  death  than  you  or  Barbara,  or  even  the  doctor, 
supposes — I  cannot  die,  and  leave  you  here  alone,  unprotected. 
Oh,  Eve !  if  you  love  me,  do  as  I  ask.  You  must  either  go  to 
Lanheme  or  take  Mr.  Coyshe.  It  must  be  one  or  the  other. 
What  is  that  ? '  he  asked  suddenly,  drawing  back  in  the  bed,  and 
staring  wildly  at  her,  and  pointing  at  her  forehead  with  a  white 
quivering  finger.  ^  What  is  there  ?  A  stain — a  spot.  One  of 
my  black  spots,  very  big.  No,  it  is  red.  It  is  blood !  It  came 
there  when  I  was  wounded  by  the  scythe,  and  every  now  and  then 
it  breaks  out  again.     I  see  it  now.' 

*Papa!'  said  Eve,  shuddering,  *  don't  point  at  me  in  that 
way,  and  look  so  strange ;  you  frighten  me.  There  is  nothing 
there.    Barbie  washed  it  oflF  long  ago.' 

Then  he  wavered  in  his  bed,  passing  one  hand  over  the  other, 
as  washing — *  It  cannot  wash  ofi^,'  he  said  despairingly.  *  It  eats 
its  way  in,  farther,  farther,  till  it  reaches  the  very  core  of  the 
heart,  and  then '  he  cast  himself  back  and  moaned. 

*  It  was  very  odd  of  the  mouse,'  said  Eve,  *  to  sit  with  her 
little  back  to  the  room,  looking  into  the  dark,  and  her  tail  hang- 
ing out  into  the  chamber.'  She  thought  to  divert  her  father's 
thoughts  from  his  fancies. 

*  Eve ! '  he  said  in  a  hoarse  voice,  and  turned  sharply  round 
on  her,  *  let  me  see  your  mother's  ring  again.  To-day  you  shall 
put  it  on.  Hitherto  you  have  worn  it  hung  round  your  neck. 
To-day  you  shall  bear  it  on  your  finger,  in  token  that  you  are 
engaged.' 

^  Oh,  papa,  dear !     I  don't ^ 

*  Which  is  it  to  be,  Lanherne  or  Mr.  Coyshe  ? ' 

*  I  won't  indeed  go  to  Lanheme.' 

*  Very  well ;  then  you  will  take  Mr.  Coyshe.  He  will  make 
you  happy.  He  will  not  always  live  here ;  he  talks  of  a  practice 
in  London.  He  tells  me  that  he  has  found  favour  with  the  Duke 
If  he  goes  to  London ' 

*  01|,  papa !    Is  be  really  going  to  Lor dpn  ? ' 
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^  Yes,  child!' 

^  Where  all  the  theatres  are  !  Oh,  papa  !  I  should  like  to  live 
in  a  town  ;  I  do  not  like  being  mewed  up  in  the  country.  Will 
he  have  a  carriage  ? ' 

*  I  suppose  so.' 

<  Oh,  papa !  and  a  tiger  in  buttons  and  a  gold  band  ? ' 
'  I  do  not  know.' 

*  I  am  sure  he  will,  papa !  I'd  rather  have  that  than  go  to 
Lanherne.' 

Mr.  Jordan  knocked  with  his  stick  against  the  wall.  Eve  was 
frightened. 

*Papa,  don't  be  too  hasty.  I  only  meant  that  I  hate 
Lanherne ! ' 

In  fact,  she  was  alarmed  by  his  mention  of  the  ring,  and 
following  her  usual  simple  tactics  had  diverted  the  current  of  his 
thoughts  into  another  direction. 

Barbara  and  Mr.  Coyshe  came  in. 

*  She  consents,'  said  Mr.  Jordan.  *  Eve,  give  him  your  hand. 
Where  is  the  ring  ?' 

She  drew  back. 

'  I  want  the  ring,'  he  said  again,  impatiently. 

*  Papa,  I  have  not  got  it — that  is — I  have  mislaid  it.' 

*  W^hat ! '  he  exclaimed,  trying  to  sit  up,  and  becoming  excited. 
*  The  ring — not  lost !  Mislaid  !  It  must  be  found.  I  will  have 
it.  Your  mother's  ring !  I  will  never,  never  forgive  if  that  is 
lost.     Produce  it  at  once.' 

*  I  cannot,  papa.     I  don't  know Oh — Mr.  Coyshe,  quick, 

give  me  your  hand.     There !     I  consent.     Do  not  be  excited, 
dear  papa.     I'll  find  the  ring  to-morrow.' 
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IN  A   MINE. 

Eve  had  no  sooner  consented  to  take  Mr.  Coyshe,  just  to  save 
herself  the  inconvenience  of  being  questioned  about  the  lost  ring, 
than  she  ran  out  of  the  room,  and  to  escape  further  importunity 
ran  over  the  fields  towards  the  wood.  She  had  scarcely  gone 
three  steps  from  the  house  before  she  regretted  what  she  had 
done.  She  did  not  care  for  Mr.  Coyshe.  She  laughed  at  his 
peculiarities.     She  did  not  believe,  like  her  father  and  sister,  in 
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his  cleverness.  But  she  saw  that  his  ears  and  eyes  were  unduly 
prominetot,  and  she  was  alive  to  the  ridiculous.  Mr.  Coyshe  was 
more  to  her  fancy  than  most  of  the  young  men  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, who  talked  of  nothing  but  sport,  and  who  would  grow  with 
advancing  age  to  talk  of  sport  and  rates,  and  beyond  rates  would 
not  grow.  Eve  was  not  fond  of  hunting.  Barbara  rarely  went 
after  the  hounds.  Eve  never.  She  did  not  love  horse  exercise ; 
she  preferred  sauntering  in  the  woods  and  lanes,  gathering 
autun^n-tinted  blackberry  leaves,  to  a  run  over  the  downs  after  a 
fox.  Perhaps  hunting  required  too  much  exertion  for  her :  Eve 
did  not  care  for  exertion.  She  made  dolls'  clothes  still,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  ;  she  played  on  the  piano  and  Bang;  she  collected 
leaves  and  flowers  for  posies.  That  was  all  Eve  cared  to  do. 
Whatever  she  did  she  did  it  listlessly,  because  nothing  thoroughly 
interested  her.  Yet  she  felt  that  there  might  be  things  which 
were  not  to  be  encountered  at  Morwell  that  would  stir  her  heart 
and  make  her  pulses  bound.  In  a  word,  she  had  an  artistic 
nature,  and  the  world  in  which  she  moved  was  a  narrow  and 
inartistic  world.  Her  proper  faculties  were  unevoke3.  Her  true 
nature  slept. 

The  hoot  of  an  owl,  followed  by  a  queer  little  face  peeping  at 
her  from  behind  a  pine.  She  did  not  at  once  recognise  Watt,  as 
her  mind  was  occupied  with  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Coyshe. 

Now  at  the  very  moment  Watt  showed  himself  her  freakish 
mind  had  swerved  from  a  position  of  disgust  at  her  engagement, 
into  one  of  semi-content  with  it.  Mr.  Coyshe  was  going  to 
London,  and  there  she  would  be  free  to  enjoy  herself  after  her 
own  fashion,  in  seeing  plays,  hearing  operas,  going  to  all  the 
sights  of  the  great  town,  in  a  life  of  restless  pleasure-seeking,  and 
that  was  exactly  what  Eve  desired. 

Watt  looked  woe-begone.  He  crept  from  behind  the  tree. 
His  impudence  and  merriment  had  deserted  him.  Tears  came 
into  his  eyes  as  he  spoke. 

*  Are  they  all  gone  ?  *  he  asked,  looking  cautiously  about. 

*  Whom  do  you  mean  ? ' 
<  The  police.' 

'  Yes  ;  they  have  left  Morwell.  I  do  not  know  whither. 
Whether  they  are  searching  for  your  brother,  or  have  given  up  the 
search,  I  cannot  say.     What  keeps  you  here  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  Miss  Eve  !  poor  Martin  is  not  far  oflF.  It  would  not  do  for 
him  to  run  far.  He  is  in  hiding  at  no  great  distance,  and — he 
has  nothing  to  eat,' 
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<•    « 

*  Where  is  he  ?    What  can  I  do  ?  '  asked  Eve,  frightened. 

*  He  is  in  an  old  mine.  He  will  not  be  discovered  there. 
Even  if  the  constables  found  the  entrance,  which  is  improbable, 
they  would  not  take  him,  for  he  would  retreat  into  one  of  the 
side  passages  and  escape  by  an  air-hole  in  another  part  of  the 
wood.' 

*  I  will  try  what  I  can  do.  I  dare  say  I  might  smuggle  some 
food  away  from  the  house  and  put  it  behind  the  hedge,  whence 
you  could  fetch  it.' 

*  That  is  not  enough.     He  must  get  away.' 

*  There  is  Jasper's  horse  still  with  us.  I  will  ask  Jasper,  and 
you  can  have  that.* 

*  No,'  answered  the  boy,  *  that  will  not  do.  We  must  not  take 
the  road  this  time.     We  must  try  the  water.' 

*  We  have  a  boat,'  said  Eve ;  *  but  papa  would  never  allow  it  to 
be  used.' 

*  Your  papa  will  know  nothing  about  it,  nor  the  prudent 
Barbara,  nor  the  solemn  Jasper.  You  can  get  the  key  and  let  us 
have  the  boat.' 

*  I  will  do  what  I  can ;  but ' — as  a  sudden  thought  struck  her — 
*  Martin  must  let  me  have  my  ring  again.  I  want  it  so  much. 
My  father  has  been  asking  for  it.' 

*  How  selfish  you  are ! '  exclaimed  the  boy,  reproachfully. 
'  Thinking  of  your  own  little  troubles  when  a  vast  danger  menaces 
our  dear  Martin.  Come  with  me.  You  must  see  Martin  and  ask 
him  yourself  for  that  ring.  I  dare  not  speak  of  it ;  he  values  that 
ring  above  everything.  You  must  plead  for  it  yourself  with  that 
pretty  mouth  and  those  Fparkling  eyes.* 

*  I  must  not ;  indeed  I  must  not.' 

*  Why  not  ?  You  will  not  be  missed.  No  one  will  harm  you. 
You  should  see  the  poor  fellow,  to  what  he  is  reduced  by  love  for 
you.  Yes,  come  and  see  him.  He  would  never  have  been  here, 
he  would  have  been  far  away  in  safety,  but  he  had  the  desire  to 
see  you  again.' 

'  Indeed,  I  cannot  accompany  you.' 

*  Then  you  must  do  without  the  ring.' 

*  I  want  my  ring  again  vastly.  My  father  is  cross  because  I 
have  not  got  it,  and  I  have  promised  to  show  it  him.  How  can  I 
keep  my  promise  unless  it  be  restored  to  me  ? ' 

*  Come,  come ! '  said  the  boy,  impatiently.  *  Whilst  you  are 
talking  you  might  have  got  h«^lf-way  to  his  den,' 
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*  I  will  only  just  Bpeak  to  him,*  said  Eve,  *  two  words,  and  then 
run  home.' 

*  To  be  sure.  That  will  be  ample — two  words,*  sneered  the 
boy,  and  led  the  way. 

The  old  mine  adit  was  below  the  rocks  near  the  river,  and  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  old  landing-place,  where  Jasper  had 
recently  constructed  a  boathouse.  The  ground  about  the  entrance 
was  thickly  strewn  with  dead  leaves,  mixed  with  greenish  shale 
thrown  out  of  the  copper  mine,  and  so  poisonous  that  no  grass 
had  been  able  to  grow  over  it,  though  the  mine  had  probably  not 
been  worked  for  a  century,  or  even  more.  But  the  mouth  of  the 
adit  was  now  completely  overgrown  with  brambles  and  fringed 
with  ferns.  The  dogwood,  now  in  flower,  had  thickly  clambered 
near  the  entrance  wherever  the  earth  was  not  impregnated  with 
copper  and  arsenic. 

Eve  shrank  from  the  black  entrance  and  hung  back,  but  the 
boy  caught  her  by  the  arm  and  insisted  on  her  coming  with  him. 
She  surmounted^  some  hrpken  masses  of  rock  that  had  fallen 
before  the  entrance,  and  brushed  aside  the  dogwood  and  briars. 
The  air  struck  chill  and  damp  against  her  brow  as  she  passed  out 
of  the  sun  under  the  stony  arch. 

The  rock  was  lichened.  White-green  fungoid  growths  hung 
down  in  streamers  ;  the  floor  was  dry,  though  water  dripped  from 
the  sides  and  nourished  beds  of  velvet  moss  as  far  in  as  the  light 
penetrated.  So  much  rubble  covered  the  bottom  of  the  adit,  that 
the  water  filtered  through  it,and  passed  by  a  subterranean  channel 
to  the  river. 

After  taking  a  few  steps  forward.  Eve  saw  Martin  half  sitting, 
half  lying  on  a  bed  of  fern  and  heather ;  the  grey  light  from  the 
entrance  fell  on  his  face.  It  was  pale  and  drawn  ;  but  he  brightened 
up  when  he  saw  Eve,  and  he  started  to  his  knee  to  salute  her. 

*  I  cannot  stand  upright  in  this  cursed  hole,'  he  said ;  *  but  at 
this  moment  it  matters  not.  On  my  knee  I  do  homage  to  my 
queen.'    He  seized  her  hand  and  pressed  his  lips  to  it. 

*Here  you  see  me,'  he  said,  *  doomed  to  shiver  in  this  pit, 
catching  my  death  of  rheumatism.' 

*  You  will  surely  soon  get  away,'  said  Eve.  *  I  am  very  sorry 
for  you.     I  must  go  home,  I  may  not  stay.' 

*  What !  leave  me  now  that  you  have  appeared  as  a  sunbeam, 
shining  into  this  abyss  to  glorify  it !  Oh,  no — stay  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  I  shall  reipain  and  dream  of  the  time  you  were  here. 
Look  at  my  companions.'     He  pointe4  to  the  roof^  where  curious 
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lumps  like  compacted  cobwebs  hung  down.  *  These  are  bats, 
asleep  during  the  day.  When  night  falls  they  will  begin  to  stir 
and  shake  their  wings,  and  scream,  and  fly  out.  Shall  I  have  to 
sleep  in  this  den,  with  the  hideous  creatures  crying  and  flapping 
about  my  head  ? ' 

*  Oh,  that  will  be  dreadful !  But  surely  you  will  leave  this 
when  night  comes  on  ? ' 

*  Yes,  if  you  will  help  me  to  get  away.* 

*  I  will  furnish  you  with  the  key  to  the  boat-house.  I  will  hide 
it  somewhere,  and  then  your  brother  can  find  it.* 

*  That  will  not  satisfy  me.     You  must  bring  the  key  here.' 
«Why?     I  cannot  do  that.' 

*  Indeed  you  must ;  I  cannot  live  without  another  glimpse  of 
your  sweet  face.-  Peter  was  released  by  an  angel.  It  shall  be  the 
same  with  Martin.* 

*  I  will  bring  you  the  key,*  said  Eve,  nervously,  *  if  you  will 
give  me  back  my  ring.* 

*  Your  ring  !  *  exclaimed  Martin  ;  *  never  I  Go — call  the 
myrmidons  of  justice  and  deliver  me  into  their  hands.* 

*  I  would  not  do  that  for  the  world,*  said  Eve,  with  tears  in  her 
^^&& ;  *  I  will  do  everything  that  I  can  to  help  you.  Indeed,  last 
night,  I  got  into  dreadful  trouble  by  dressing  up  and  playing  my 
tambourine  and  dancing  io  attract  the  attention  of  the  men, 
whilst  you  were  escaping  from  the  corn-chamber.  Papa  was  very 
angry  and  excited,  and  Barbara  was  simply — dreadful.  I  have 
been  scolded  and  made  most  unhappy.  Do,  in  pity,  give  me  up 
the  ring.  My  papa  has  asked  for  it.  You  have  already  got  me 
into  another  trouble,  because  I  had  not  the  ring.  I  was  obliged 
to  promise  to  marry  Doctor  Coyshe  just  to  pacify  papa,  he  was  so 
excited  about  the  ring.' 

<  What !  engaged  yourself  to  another  ?  * 

*  I  was  forced  into  it,  to-day,  I  tell  you — because  I  had  not  got 
the  ring.  Give  it  me.  I  want  to  get  out  of  my  engagement,  and 
I  cannot  without  that.* 

*  And  I — it  is  not  enough  that  I  should  be  hunted  as  a  hare — 
my  heart  must  be  broken !  Walter !  where  are  you  ?  Come  here 
and  listen  to  me.  Never  trust  a  woman.  Curse  the  whole  sex 
for  its  falseness  and  its  selfishness.  There  is  no  constancy  in  this 
world.*  And  he  sighed  and  looked  reproachfully  at  Eve.  *  After 
all  I  have  endured  and  suffered — for  you.* 

Eve's  tears  flowed.  Martin*s  attitude,  tone  of  voice,  were 
pathetic  and  moved  her.    *I  am  very  sorry,*  she  said,  *but — I 
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never  gave  you  the  ring.  You  snatched  it  from  me.  You 
are  unknown  to  me,  I  am  nothing  to  you,  and  you  are — ^you 
are ' 

*  Yes,  speak  out  the  bitter  truth.  I  am  a  thief,  a  ininaway 
convict,  a  murderer.  Use  every  oflFensive  epithet  that  occurs  in 
your  vocabulary.  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  hang  him.  I  ought 
to  have  known  the  sex  better  than  to  have  trusted  you.  But  I 
loved,  I  was  blinded  by  passion.  I  saw  an  angel  &ce,  and  blue 
eyes  that  promised  a  heaven  of  tenderness  and  truth.  I  saw,  I 
loved,  I  trusted — and  here  I  am,  a  poor  castaway  ship,  lying  ready 
to  be  broken  up  and  plundered  by  wreckers.  Oh,  the  cruel,  faithless 
sex !  We  men,  with  our  royal  trust,  our  splendid  self-sacrifice, 
become  a  ready  prey ;  and  when  we  are  down,  the  laughing  heart- 
less tyrants  dance  over  us.  When  the  lion  was  sick,  the  ass  came 
and  kicked  him.  It  was  the  last  indignity  the  royal  beast  could 
endure,  he  laid  his  head  between  his  paws,  and  his  heart  brake. 
Leave  me — leave  me  to  die.* 

*  Oh  Martin !  *  said  Eve,  (juite  overcome  by  his  greatness,  and 
the  vastness  of  his  devotion,  *  I  have  never  hurt  you,  never  oflFended 
you.     You  are  like  my  papa,  and  have  fancies.' 

*  I  have  fancies.  Yes,  you  are  right,  terribly  right.  I  have 
had  my  fancies.  I  have  lived  in  a  delusion.  I  believed  in  the 
honesty  of  those  eyes.     I  trusted  your  word ' 

*  I  never  gave  you  a  word.' 

*  Do  not  interrupt  me.  I  did  suppose  that  your  heart  had 
surrendered  to  me.     The  delusion  is  over.     The  heart  belongs  to 

a  vulgar  village  apothecary.    That  heart  which  I  so  treasured ' 

his  voice  shook  and  broke,  and  Eve  sobbed.  *  Who  brought  the 
police  ujwn  me  ?  '  he  went  on.  *  It  was  you,  whom  I  loved  and 
trusted — you,  who  possess  an  innocent  face  and  a  heart  full  of  guile. 
And  here  I  lie,  your  victim,  in  a  living  grave  your  cruel  hands 
have  scooped  out  for  me  in  the  rock.' 

*  Oh — indeed,  this  mine  was  dug  hundreds  of  years  ago.' 

He  turned  a  reproachful  look  at  her.  *  Why  do  you  interrupt 
me  ?  I  speak  metaphorically.  You  brought  me  to  this,  and  if 
you  have  a  spark  of  good  feeling  in  your  breast  you  will  get  me 
away  from  here.' 

*  I  will  bring  you  the  key  as  soon  as  the  sun  sets.' 

*  That  is  right.  I  accept  the  token  of  penitence  with  gladness, 
and  hope  for  day  in  the  heart  where  the  light  dawns.' 

*  I  must  go — I  really  must  go,'  she  said. 

He  bowed  grandly  to  her,  with  his  hand  on  his  heart. 
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*  Come,'  said  Watt,  *  I  will  help  you  over  these  rubbish-heaps. 
You  have  had  your  two  words,' 

*  Oh,  stay  ! '  exclaimed  Eve,  *  my  ring !  I  came  for  that,  and  I 
have  not  got  it.     I  must  indeed,  indeed,  have  it.' 

*  Eve,'  said  Martin,  *  I  have  been  disappointed,  and  have  spoken 
sharply  of  the  sex.  But  I  am  not  the  man  to  harbour  mistrust. 
Deceived  I  have  been,  and  perhaps  am  now  laying  myself  open  to 
fresh  disappointment.  I  cannot  say.  I  cannot  go  against  my 
nature,  which  is  frank  and  trustful.  There— take  your  ring. 
Come  back  to  me  this  evening  with  it  and  the  key,  and  prove  to 
me  that  all  women  are  not  false,  that  all  confidence  placed  in 
them  is  not  misplaced.' 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

TUCKEBS. 

Barbara  sat  in  the  little  oak  parlour,  a  pretty  room  that  opened 
out  of  the  hall ;  indeed,  it  had  originally  been  a  portion  of  the 
hall,  which  was  constructed  like  a  letter  L.  The  hall  extended  to 
the  roof,  but  the  branch  at  right  angles  was  not  half  the  height. 
It  was  ceiled  about  ten  feet  from  the  floor,  and  instead  of  being, 
like  the  hall,  paved  with  slate,  had  oak  boards.  The  window 
looked  into  the  garden.  Mr.  Jordan's  father  had  knocked  away 
the  granite  mullions,  and  put  in  a  sash-window,  out  of  keeping 
with  the  room  and  house,  but  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  the  period, 
and  admitting  more  light.  A  panelled  division  cut  the  room  off 
from  the  hall.  Barbara  and  Eve  could  not  agree  about  the  adorn- 
ment of  this  apartment.  On  the  walls  were  a  couple  of  oil-paint« 
ings,  and  Barbara  supplemented  them  with  framed  and  glazed 
mezzotints.  She  could  not  be  made  by  her  sister  to  see  the 
incongruity  of  engravings  and  oil-paintings  hanging  side  by  side 
on  dark  oak  panels.  On  the  chimney-piece  was  a  French  ormolu 
clock,  which  was  Eve's  detestation.  It  was  badly  designed  and 
unsuitable  for  the  room.  So  was  the  banner  screen  of  a  poodle 
resting  on  a  red  cushion ;  so  were  the  bugle  mats  on  the  table ; 
so  were  the  antimacassars  on  all  the  arm-chairs  and  over  the  back 
of  the  sofa;  so  were  some  drawing-room  chairs  purchased  by  Bar- 
bara, with  curved  legs  and  rails  that  were  falling  out  periodically. 
Barbara  thought  these  chairs  handsome.  Eve  detestable.  The 
chimney-piece  onjaments,  the  vasfs  of  pale  green  glass  illuminated 
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miration to  the  other.  Eve  at  one  time  refused  to  make  posies 
for  the  vases  io  the  parlour,  and  was  always  protesting  against 
some  new  introduction  by  her  sister  which  violated  the  principles 
of  taste. 

*  I  don't  like  to  live  in  a  dingy  old  hall  like  this,'  Eve  would 
say;  *but  I  like  a  place  to  be  fitted  up  in  keeping  with  its 
character/ 

Barbara  was  now  seated  in  this  debatable  ground.  Eve  was 
out  somewhere,  and  she  was  alone  and  engaged  with  her  needle. 
Her  father,  in  the  next  room,  was  dozing.  Then  to  the  open 
window  came  Jasi)er,  leaned  his  arms  on  the  sill—  the  sash  was 
up — and  looked  in  at  Barbara. 

*  Hard  at  work  as  usual  ? '  he  said. 

She  smiled  and  nodded,  and  looked  at  him,  holding  her  needle 
up,  with  a  long  white  thread  in  it. 

*  On  what  engaged  I  dare  not  ask,'  said  Jasper. 

*  You  may  know,'  she  said,  laughing.  *  Sewing  tuckers.  I 
always  sew  tuckers  on  Saturdays,  both  for  myself  and  for  Eve.' 

*  And,  pray,  what  are  tuckers  ? ' 

*  Tuckers' — she  hesitated  to  find  a  suitable  description — 
*  tuckers  are— well,  tuckers.'  She  took  a  neck  of  a  dress  which 
she  had  finished  and  put  it  round  her  throat.  *Now  you  see. 
Now  you  understand.  Tuckers  are  the  garnishing,  like  parsley  to 
a  dish.' 

*  And  compliments  to  speech.  So  you  do  Eve's  as  well  as  your 
own.' 

*  Oh  dear,  yes  ;  Eve  cannot  be  trusted.  She  would  forget  all 
about  them,  and  wear  dirty  tuckers.' 

*  But  she  worked  hard  enough  burnishing  the  brass  necklace.' 

*  Oh  yes,  that  shone !  tuckers  are  simply — clean.' 

*  My  Lady  Eve  should  have  a  lady's-maid.' 

*  Not  whilst  I  am  with  her.  I  do  all  that  is  needful  for  her. 
When  she  marries  she  must  have  one,  as  she  is  helpless.' 

*  You  think  Eve  will  marry  ?  ' 

^Oh  yes !    It  is  all  settled.    She  has  consented.' 
He  was  a  little  surprised.    This  had  come  about  very  suddenly, 
and  Eve  was  young. 

*  I  am  glad  you  are  here,'  said  Barbara,  'only  you  have  taken 
an  unfair  advantage  of  me.' 

a— Barbara?' 

'Yes,  Jasper,  you.'    She  looked  up  into  his  f^ce  wit  a  a 
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heightened  colour.  He  had  never  called  her  by  her  plain 
Christian  name  before,  nor  had  she  thus  addressed  him ;  but  their 
hearts  understood  each  other,  and  a  formal  title  would  have  been 
an  affectation  on  either  side. 

*  I  will  tell  you  why,'  said  the  girl,  *  so  do  not  put  on  such  a 
puzzled  expression.  I  want  to  speak  to  you  seriously  about  a 
matter  that — that — well,  Jasper,  that  makes  me  wish  you  had 
your  face  in  the  light,  and  mine  in  the  shade.  Where  you  stand 
the  glare  of  the  sky  is  behind  you,  and  you  can  see  every  change 
in  my  face,  and  that  unnerves  me.  Either  you  shall  come  in 
here,  take  my  place  at  the  tuckers,  and  let  me  talk  to  you  through 
the  window,  or  else  I  shall  move  my  chair  close  to  the  window, 
and  sit  with  my  back  to  it,  and  we  can  talk  without  watching 
each  other's  face.' 

^  Do  that,  Barbara.     I  cannot  venture  on  the  tuckers.' 
So,  laughing  nervously,  and  with  her  colour  changing  in  her 
cheeks,  and  her  lips  twitching,  she  drew  her  chair  close  to  the 
window,  and  seated  herself,  not  exactly  with  her  back  to  it,  but 
sideways,  and  turned  her  face  from  it. 

The  ground  outside  was  higher  than  the  floor  of  the  parlour, 
so  that  Jasper  stood  above  her,  and  looked  down  somewhat,  not 
much,  on  her  head,  her  dark  hair  so  neat  and  glossy,  and  smoothly 
parted.  He  stooped  to  the  mignonette  bed  and  gathered  some  of 
the  fragrant  delicate  little  trusses  of  colourless  flowers,  and  with 
a  slight  apology  thrust  two  or  three  among  her  dark  hair. 

*  Putting  in  tuckers,'  he  said.  '  Garnishing  the  sweetest  of 
heads  with  the  plant  that  to  my  mind  best  symbolises  Barbara.' 

*  Don't,'  she  exclaimed,  shaking  her  head,  but  not  shaking  the 
sprigs  out  of  her  hair.  *  You  are  taking  unwarrantable  liberties, 
Mr.  Jasper. 

*  I  will  take  no  more.'  He  folded  his  arms  on  the  sill.  She 
did  not  see,  but  she  felt,  the  flood  of  love  that  poured  over  her 
bowed  head  from  his  eyes.  She  worked  very  hard  fastening  off  a 
thread  at  the  end  of  a  tucker. 

*  I  also,'  said  Jasper,  *  have  been  desirous  of  a  word  with  you, 
Barbara.' 

She  turned,  looked  up  in  his  face,  then  bent  her  head  again 
over  her  work.  The  flies,  among  them  a  great  blue-bottle,  were 
humming  in  the  window ;  the  latter  bounced  against  the  glass, 
and  was  too  stupid  to  come  down  and  go  out  at  the  open  sash. 

*  We  understand  each  other,'  said  Jasper,  in  a  low  voice,  as 
pleasant  and  soft  as  the  murmur  of  the  flies.     ^  There  are  songs 
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without  words,  and  ther^  is  speech  without  voice ;  what  I  have 
thought  and  felt  you  know,  though  I  have  not  told  you  anything, 
and  I  think  I  know  also  what  you  think  and  feel.  Now,  however, 
it  is  as  well  that  we  should  come  to  plain  words.' 

*  Yes,  Jasper,  I  think  so  as  well;  that  is  why  I  have  come  over 
here  with  my  tuckers.' 

*  We  know  each  other's  heart,'  he  said,  stooping  in  over  her 
head  and  the  garnishing  of  mignonette,  and  speaking  as  low  as  a 
whisper — not  really  in  a  whisper,  but  in  his  natural  warm,  rich 
voice.  *  There  is  this,  dear  Barbara,  about  me.  My  name,  my 
family,  are  dishonoured  by  the  thoughtless,  wrongful  act  of  my 
poor  brother.  I  dare  not  ask  you  to  share  that  name  with  me, 
not  only  on  this  ground,  but  also  because  I  am  absolutely  penni- 
less. A  great  wrong  has  been  done  to  your  father  and  sister  by 
us,  and  it  does  not  become  me  to  ask  the  greatest  and  richest  of 
gifts  from  your  family.  Hereafter  I  may  inherit  my  father's  mill 
at  Buckfastleigh.  When  I  do  I  will,  a?  I  have  undertaken,  fully 
repay  the  debt  to  your  sister,  but  till  I  can  do  that  I  may  not  ask 
for  more.  You  are,  and  must  be,  to  me  a  far-oflF,  unapproachable 
star,  to  whom  I  look  up,  whom  I  shall  ever  love  and  stretch  my 
hands  towards.' 

^  I  am  not  a  star  at  all,'  said  Barbara ;  ^  and  as  for  being  far  off 
and  unapproachable,  you  are  talking  nonsense,  and  you  do  not 
mean  it,  or  you  would  not  have  stuck  bits  of  mignonette  in  my 
hair.    I  do  not  understand  rhodomontade.' 

Jasper  laughed.  He  liked  her  downright,  {)lain  way.  ^  I  am 
quoting  a  thought  from  "  Preciosa," '  he  said. 

*  I  know  nothing  of  "  Preciosa,''  save  that  it  is  something  Eve 
strums.' 

*  Well,  divest  what  I  have  said  of  all  exaggeration  of  simile, 
you  understand  what  I  mean.' 

*  And  I  want  you  to  understand  my  position  exactly,  Jasper,'  she 
said.  *  I  also  am  penniless.  The  money  my  aunt  left  me  I  have 
made  over  to  Eve  because  she  could  not  marry  Mr.  Coyshe  without 
something  present,  as  well  as  a  prospect  of  something  to  come.' 

*  What !  sewn  your  poor  little  legacy  in  as  a  tucker  to  her 
wedding-gown  ? ' 

*  Mr.  Coyshe  wants  to  go  to  London,  he  is  lost  here  ;  and  Eve 
would  be  happy  in  a  great  city,  she  mopes  in  the  country.  So  I 
have  consented  to  this  arrangement.  I  do  not  want  the  money, 
as  I  live  here  with  my  father,  and  it  is  a  real  necessity  for  Eve 
and  Mr.  Coyshe.     You  see — I  could  not  do  other.' 
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*  And  when  your  father  dies,  Morwell  also  passes  to  Eve. 
What  is  left  for  you?' 

*  Oh,  I  shall  do  very  well.  Mr.  Coyshe  and  Eve  would  never 
endure  to  live  here.  By  the  time  dear  papa  is  called  away  Mr. 
Coyshe  will  have  made  himself  a  name,  be  a  physician,  and  rolling 
in  money.  Perhaps  he  and  Eve  may  like  to  run  here  for  their 
short  holiday  and  breathe  our  pure  air,  but  otherwise  they  will  not 
occupy  the  place,  and  I  thought  I  might  live  on  here  and  manage 
for  them.  Then' — she  turned  her  cheek, and  Jasper  saw  a  glitter 
on  the  long  dark  lash,  but  at  the  same  time  the  dimple  of  a  smile 
on  the  cheek — *  then,  dear  friend ' — she  put  up  her  hand  on  the 
sill,  and  he  caught  it — *  then,  dear  friend,  perhaps  you  will  not 
mind  helping  me.  Then  probably  your  little  trouble  will  be  over.' 
She  was  silent,  thinking,  and  he  saw  the  dimple  go  out  of  her 
smooth  cheek,  and  the  sparkling  drop  fall  from  the  lash  on  that 
cheek.  *  All  is  in  God's  hand,'  she  said.  *  We  do  wrong  to  look 
forward.     I  shall  be  happy  to  leave  it  so,  and  wait  and  trust.' 

Then  he  put  the  other  hand  which  did  not  clasp  hers  under 
her  chin,  and  tried  to  raise  her  face,  but  he  could  only  reach  her 
brow  with  his  lips  and  kiss  it.     He  said  not  one  word. 

*  You  do  not  answer,'  she  said. 

*  I  cannot,'  he  replied. 

Then  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  Eve  entered,  flushed,  and 
holding  up  her  finger. 

*  Look,  Bab ! — look,  dear !  I  have  my  ring  again.  Now  I  can 
shake  off  that  doctor.' 

*  Oh,  Eve ! '  gasped  Barbara ;  *  the  ring !  Where  did  you  get  it  ? ' 
She  turned  sharply  to  Jasper.  *  She  has  seen  him — ^your  brother 
Martin — again.' 

Eve  was,  for  a  moment,  confused,  but  only  for  a  moment.  She 
recovered  herself  and  said  merrily,  *  Why,  Barbie  dear,  however 
did  you  get  that  crown  of  mignonette  in  your  hair  ?  You  never 
stuck  it  there  yourself — you  would  not  dream  of  such  a  thing ; 
besides,  your  arm  is  not  long  enough  to  reach  the  flower-bed. 
Jasper!  confess  you  have  been  doing  this.'  She  clasped  her  hands 
and  danced.  *  Oh,  what  fun  ! '  she  exclaimed ;  '  but  really  it  is  a 
shame  of  me  interfering  when  Barbara  is  so  busy  with  the  tuckers, 
and  Jasper  in  garnishing  Barbara's  head.*  Then  she  bounded  out 
of  the  room,  leaving  her  sister  in  confusion. 


EVE. 
CHAPTER   XLV. 

DUCK  AND   GREEN   PEAS. 

Eve  might  evade  an  explanation  by  turning  the  defence  into  an 
attack  when  first  surprised,  but  she  was  unable  to  resist  a  deter- 
mined onslaught,  and  when  Barbara  followed  her  and  parried  all 
her  feints,  and  brought  her  to  close  quarters.  Eve  was  driven  to 
admit  that  she  had  seen  Martin,  who  was  in  concealment  in  the 
wood,  and  that  she  had  undertaken  to  furnish  him  with  food  and 
the  boathouse  key.  Jasper  was  taken  into  consultation,  and 
promised  to  seek  his  brother  and  provide  for  him  what  was  neces- 
sary, but  neither  he  nor  Barbara  could  induce  her  to  remain  at 
home  and  not  revisit  the  fugitive. 

*  I  know  that  Jasper  will  not  find  the  place  without  me,'  she 
said.  *  Watt  only  discovered  it  by  his  prowling  about  as  a  weasel. 
I  must  go  with  Mr.  Jasper,  but  I  promise  you.  Barbie,  it  shall  be 
for  the  last  time.'  There  was  reason  in  her  argument,  and  Bar- 
bara was  forced  to  acquiesce. 

Accordingly  in  the  evening,  not  before,  the  two  set  out  for  the 
mine,  Eve  carrying  some  provisions  in  a  basket.  Jasper  was  much 
annoyed  that  his  brother  was  still  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  still 
causing  trouble  to  the  sisters  at  jNIorwell. 

Eve  had  shown  her  father  the  ring.  The  old  man  was  satisfied ; 
he  took  it,  looked  hard  at  it,  slipped  it  on  his  little  finger,  and 
would  not  surrender  it  again.  Eve  must  explain  this  to  Martin 
if  he  redemanded  the  ring,  which  he  was  like  enough  to  do. 

Neither  she  nor  Jasper  spoke  much  to  each  other  on  the  way ; 
he  had  his  thoughts  occupied,  and  she  was  not  easy  in  her  mind. 
As  they  approached  the  part  of  the  wood  where  the  mine  shaft 
was,  she  began  to  sing  the  song  in  *  Don  Giovanni,'  Lb,  ci  darem^ 
as  a  signal  to  Watt  that  friends  drew  nigh  through  the  bushes. 
On  entering  the  adit  they  found  Martin  in  an  ill  humour.  He 
had  been  without  food  for  many  hours,  and  was  moreover  suflFering 
from  an  attack  of  rheumatism. 

*  I  said  as  much  this  morning.  Eve,'  he  growled.  *  I  knew 
this  hateful  hole  would  make  me  ill,  and  here  I  am  in  agonies. 
Oh,  it  is  of  no  use  your  bringing  me  the  key  of  the  boat ;  /  can't 
go  on  the  water  with  knives  running  into  my  back,  and,  what  is 
more,  I  can't  stick  in  this  hateful  burrow.  How  many  hours  on 
the  water  down  to  Plymouth  ?    I  can't  even  think  of  it ;  I  should 
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have  rheumatic  fever.  I'd  rather  be  back  in  jail — there  I  suppose 
they  would  give  me  hot  bottles  and  blankets.  And  this,  too,  when 
I  had  prepared  such  a  treat  for  Eve.  Curse  it !  I'm  always  think- 
ing of  others,  and  getting  into  pickles  myself  accordingly/ 

*  Why,  pray,  what  were  you  scheming  to  do  for  Miss  Eve  ? ' 
asked  Jasper. 

*  Oh,  the  company  I  was  with  for  a  bit  is  at  Plymouth,  and  are 
performing  Weber's  new  piece,  "  Preciosa,"  and  I  thought  I'd  like 
to  show  it  to  her ;  and  then  the  manager,  Justice  Barret,  knows 
about  her  mother.  When  I  told  him  of  my  escape,  and  leaving 
you  at  Morwell,  he  said  that  he  had  left  one  of  his  company  there 
named  Eve.  I  thought  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  the  young  lady 
to  meet  him,  and  hear  what  he  had  to  tell  of  her  mother.' 

*  And  you  intended  to  carry  Eve  off  with  you  ? ' 

*  I  intended  to  persuade  her  to  accompany  me.  Perhaps  she 
will  do  so  still,  when  I  am  better.' 

Jasper  was  angry,  and  spoke  sharply  to  his  brother.  Martin 
turned  on  his  bed  of  fern  and  heather,  and  groaning,  put  his  hands 
over  his  ears. 

*  Come,'  said  he,  *  Watt,  give  me  food.  I  can't  stand  scolding 
on  an  empty  stomach,  and  with  aches  in  my  bones.' 

He  was  impervious  to  argument ;  remonstrance  he  resented. 
Jasper  took  the  basket  from  Eve,  and  gave  him  what  he  required. 
He  groaned  and  cried  out  as  Watt  raised  him  in  his  arms.  Martin 
looked  at  Eve,  appealing  for  sympathy.  He  was  a  martyr,  a 
guiltless  sufferer,  and  not  spared  even  by  his  brother. 

*  I  think,  ]Martin,'  said  Jasper,  *  that  if  you  were  well  wrapped 
in  blankets  you  might  still  go  in  the  boat.' 

*  You  seem  vastly  eager  to  be  rid  of  me,'  answered  Martin, 
peevishly ;  *  but,  I  tell  you,  I  will  not  go.  I'm  not  going  to 
jeopardise  my  life  on  the  river  in  the  fogs  and  heavy  dews  to 
relieve  you  from  anxiety.  How  utterly  and  unreasonably  selfish 
you  are  !  If  there  be  one  vice  which  is  despicable,  it  is  selfish- 
ness. I  repeat,  I  won't  go,  and  I  won't  stay  in  this  hole.  You 
must  find  some  safe  and  warm  place  in  which  to  stow  me.  I  throw 
all  responsibilities  on  you.  I  wish  I  had  never  escaped  from  jail 
— I  have  been  sinking  ever  since  I  left  it.  There  I  had  a  dry  cell 
and  food.  From  that  I  went  to  the  corn-chamber  at  Morwell, 
which  was  dry — but,  faugh !  how  it  stank  of  onions !  Now  I  have 
this  damp  dungeon  that  smells  of  mould.  Watt  and  you  got  me 
out  of  prison,  and  got  me  away  from  the  warders  and  constables, 
so  you  must  provide  for  me  now.     I  have  nothing  more  to  do 
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urith  it.  If  you  take  a  responsibility  on  you,  my  doctrine  is,  go 
through  with  it ;  don't  take  it  up  and  drop  it  half  finished.  What 
news  of  that  fellow  I  shot.     Is  he  dead  ?  ' 

*  No — wounded,  but  not  dangerously.' 

*  There,  then,  why  should  I  fear?  I  was  comfortable  in  jail. 
I  had  my  meals  regularly  there,  and  was  not  subjected  to  damp. 
I  trust  my  country  would  have  cared  for  me  better  than  my 
brothers,  who  give  me  at  one  time  onions  for  a  pillow,  and  at 
another  heather  for  a  bed.* 

*My  dear  Martin,'  said  Jasper,  *I  think  if  you  try  you  can 
walk  up  the  road.  There  is  a  woodman's  hut  among  the  trees 
near  the  Baven  Bock,  but  concealed  in  the  coppice.  It  is  warm 
and  dry,  and  no  one  will  visit  it  whilst  the  leaves  are  on  the  trees. 
The  workmen  keep  their  tools  there,  and  their  dinners,  when 
shredding  in  winter  or  rending  in  spring.  You  will  be  as  safe 
there  as  here,  and  so  much  nearer  Morwell  that  we  shall  be  able 
easily  to  furnish  you  with  necessaries  till  you  are  better  and  can 
escape  to  Plymouth.' 

*  I'm  not  siu-e  that  it  is  wise  for  me  to  try  to  get  to  Plymouth. 
The  jMjlice  will  be  on  the  look-out  for  me  there,  and  they  will  not 
dream  that  I  have  stuck  here — this  is  the  last  place  where  they 
would  suppose  I  stayed.  Besides,  I  have  no  money.  No ;  I  will 
wait  till  the  company  move  away  from  the  county,  and  I  will  rejoin 
it  at  Bridgewater,  or  Taunton,  or  Dorchester.  Justice  Barret  is 
a  worthy  fellow ;  a  travelling  company  can't  always  command  such 
abilities  as  mine,  so  the  accommodation  is  mutual.' 

Martin  was  assisted  out  of  the  mine.  He  groaned,  cried  out, 
and  made  many  signs  of  distress ;  he  really  was  suflFering,  but  he 
made  the  most  of  his  suffering.  Jasper  stood  on  one  side  of  him. 
He  would  not  hear  of  Walter  sustaining  him  on  the  other  side ; 
he  must  have  Eve  as  his  support,  and  he  could  only  support  him- 
self on  her  by  putting  his  arm  over  her  shoulders.  No  objections 
raised  by  Jasper  were  of  avail.  Watt  was  not  tall  enough.  Watt's 
steps  were  irregular.  Watt  was  required  to  go  on  ahead  and  see 
that  no  one  was  in  the  way.  Martin  was  certainly  a  very  hand- 
some man.  He  wore  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  fair  long  hair ; 
his  eyes  were  dark  and  large,  his  features  regular,  his  complexion 
pale  and  interesting.  Seeing  that  .Tasper  looked  at  his  hair  with 
surprise.  He  laughed,  and  leaning  his  head  towards  him  whispered, 
*  Those  rascals  at  Prince's  Town  cropped  me  like  a  Puritan.  I 
wear  a  theatrical  wig  before  the  sex,  till  my  hair  grows  again.' 

Then  leaning  heavily  on  Eve,  he  bent  his  head  to  her  ear,  and 
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made  a  complimentary  remark  which  brought  the  colour  into  her 

cheek. 

*  Jasper,'  said  he,  turning  his  head  again  to  his  brother,  *  mind 
this,  I  cannot  put  up  with  cider ;  I  am  racked  with  rheumatism, 
and  I  must  have  generous  drink.  I  suppose  your  father's  cellar 
is  well  stocked  ? '  He  addressed  Eve.  *  You  will  see  that  the 
poor  invalid  is  not  starved,  and  has  not  his  vitals  wrung  with 
vinegar.  I  have  seen  ducks  about  Morwell ;  what  do  you  say  to 
duck  with  onion  stufl&ng  for  dinner  to-morrow — and  tawny  port, 
eh  ?  I'll  let  you  both  into  another  confidence.  I  am  not  going 
to  lie  on  bracken.  By  hook  or  by  crook  you  must  contrive  to 
bring  me  out  a  feather  bed.  If  I've  not  one,  and  a  bolster  and 
pillow  and  blankets— by  George  and  the  dragon !  I'll  give  myself 
up  to  the  beaks.' 

Then  he  moaned,  and  squeezed  Eve's  shoulder. 

*  Green  peas,'  he  said  when  the  paroxysm  was  over.  *  Duck 
and  green  peas ;  I  shall  dine  off  that  to-morrow — and  tell  the 
cook  not  to  forget  the  mint.  Also  some  carrot  sliced,  boiled,  then 
fried  in  Devonshire  cream,  with  a  little  shalot  cut  very  fine  and 
toasted,  sprinkled  on  top.  Sweetheart,'  aside  to  Eve  into  her 
ear  *  you  shall  come  and  have  a  snack  with  me.  Bemember,  it 
is  an  invitation.  We  will  not  have  old  solemn-face  with  us  as  a 
mar-fun  shall  we  ? ' 

The  woodman's  hut  when  reached  after  a  slow  ascent  was 
found  to  be  small,  warm,  and  in  good  condition.  It  was  so  low 
that  a  man  could  not  stand  upright  in  it,  but  it  was  sufficiently 
long  to  allow  him  to  lie  his  length  therein.  The  sides  were  of 
wattled  oak  branches,  compacted  with  heather  and  moss,  and  the 
roof  was  of  turf.     The  floor  was  dry,  deep  bedded  in  fern. 

<  It  is  a  dog's  kennel,'  said  the  dissatisfied  Martin ;  *  or  rather 
it  is  not  so  good  as  that.  It  is  the  sort  of  place  made  for  swans 
and  geese  and  ducks  beside  a  pond,  for  shelter  when  they  lay  their 
eggs.  It  really  is  humiliating  that  I  should  have  to  bury  my 
head  in  a  sort  of  water-fowl's  sty.' 

Eve  promised  that  Martin  should  have  whatever  he  desired. 
Jasper  had,  naturally,  a  delicacy  in  offering  anything  beyond  his 
own  services,  though  he  knew  he  could  rely  on  Barbara. 

When  they  had  seen  the  exhausted  and  anguished  martyr 
gracefully  reposing  on  the  bracken  bed,  to  rest  after  his  painful 
walk,  and  had  already  left,  they  were  recalled  by  his  voice  shouting 
to  Jasper,  regardless  of  every  consideration  that  should  have  kept 
him  quiet, '  Don't  be  a  fool,  Jasper,  and  shake  the  bottle.    If  yoi; 
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break  the  crust  I  won't  drink  it.'    And  again  the  call  came, 
*  Mind  the  green  peas.' 

As  Jasper  and  Eve  walked  back  to  Morwell  neither  spoke 
much,  but  on  reaching  the  last  gate  Eve  said — 

*  Oh,  dear  Mr.  Jasper,  do  help  me  to  persuade  Barbie  to  let  me 
go !  I  have  made  up  my  mind ;  I  must  and  will  see  the  play,  and 
hear  all  that  the  manager  can  tell  me  about  my  mother.' 

*  I  will  go  to  Plymouth,  Miss  Eve.  I  must  see  this  Mr.  Justice 
Barret,  and  I  will  learn  every  particular  for  you.' 

*  That  is  not  enough.  I  want  to  see  a  play.  I  have  never 
been  to  a  theatre  in  all  my  life.' 

*  I  will  see  what  your  sister  says.' 

*  I  am  obstinate.     I  shall  go  whether  she  says  yes  or  no.' 

*  To-morrow  is  Sunday,'  said  Jasper,  *  when  no  theatre  is 
open.' 

*  Besides,'  added  Eve,  *  there  is  poor  Martin's  duck  and  green 
peas  to-morrow.' 

*  And  crusted  port.     If  we  go,  it  must  be  Monday.' 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

*  PRECIOSA.' 

Eve  had  lost  something  of  her  light-heartedness ;  in  spite  of  her- 
self she  was  made  to  think,  and  grave  alternatives  were  forced 
upon  her  for  decision.  The  careless  girl  was  dragged  in  opposite 
directions  by  two  men,  equally  selfish  and  conceited,  the  one 
prosaic  and  clever,  the  other  a3sthetic  but  ungifted ;  each  actuated 
by  the  coarsest  self-seeking,  neither  regarding  the  happiness  of 
the  child.  Martin  had  a  passionate  fancy  for  her,  and  had  formed 
some  fantastic  scheme  of  turning  her  into  a  singer  and  an  actress ; 
and  Mr.  Coyshe  thought  of  pushing  his  way  in  town  by  the  aid 
of  her  money. 

Eve  was  without  any  strength  of  character,  but  she  had 
obstinacy,  and  where  her  pleasure  was  concerned  she  could  be 
very  obstinate.  Hitherto  she  had  not  been  required  to  act  with 
independence.  She  had  submitted  in  most  things  to  the  will  of 
her  father  and  sister,  bub  then  their  will  had  been  to  give  her 
pleasure  and  save  her  annoyance.  She  had  learned  always  to  get 
her  own  way  by  an  exhibition  of  peevishness  if  crossed. 
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Now  she  had  completely  set  her  heart  on  going  to  Plymouth. 
She  was  desirous  to  know  something  about  her  mother,  as  her 
father  might  not  be  questioned  concerning  her ;  and  she  burned 
with  eagerness  to  see  a  play.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  which 
motive  predominated.  One  alone  might  have  been  beaten  down 
by  Barbara's  opposition,  but  two  plaited  in  and  out  together  made 
so  tough  a  string  that  it  could  not  be  broken.  Barbara  did  what 
she  could,  but  her  utmost  was  unavailing.  Eve  had  sufRcient 
shrewdness  to  insist  on  her  desire  to  see  and  converse  with  a  friend 
of  her  mother,  and  to  say  as  little  as  possible  about  her  other 
motive.  Barbara  could  appreciate  one,  she  would  see  no  force  in 
the  other. 

Eve  carried  her  point.  Barbara  consented  to  her  going  under 
the  escort  of  Jasper.  They  were  to  ride  to  Beer  Ferris  and  thence 
take  boat.  They  were  not  to  stay  in  Plymouth,  but  return  the 
same  way.  The  tide  was  favourable;  they  would  probably  be 
home  by  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  Barbara  would  sit 
up  for  them.  It  was  important  that  Mr.  Jordan  should  know 
nothing  of  the  expedition,  which  would  greatly  excite  him.  As 
for  Martin,  she  would  provide  for  him,  though  she  could  not 
undertake  to  find  him  duck  and  green  peas  and  crusted  port  every 
day. 

One  further  arrangement  was  made.  Eve  was  engaged  to 
Mr.  Coyshe,  therefore  the  young  doctor  was  to  be  invited  to  join 
Eve  and  Jasper  at  Beer  Alston,  and  accompany  her  to  Plymouth. 
A  note  was  despatched  to  him  to  prepare  him,  and  to  ask  him  to 
have  a  boat  in  readiness,  and  to  allow  of  the  horses  being  put  in 
his  stables. 

Thus,  everything  was  settled,  if  not  absolutely  in  accordance 
with  Eve's  wishes — she  objected  to  the  company  of  the  doctor — 
yet  sufficiently  so  to  make  her  happy.  Her  happiness  became 
greater  as  the  time  approached  for  her  departure,  and  when  she 
left  she  was  in  as  joyful  a  mood  as  any  in  which  Barbara  had  ever 
seen  her. 

Everything  went  well.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  air  and 
landscape  pleasant ;  not  that  Eve  regarded  either  as  she  rode  to 
Beer  Alston.  There  the  tiresome  surgeon  joined  her  and  Jasper, 
and  insisted  on  giving  them  refreshments.  Eve  was  impatient  to 
be  on  her  way  again,  and  w^as  hardly  civil  in  her  refusal ;  but  the 
harness  of  self-conceit  was  too  dense  over  the  doctor's  breast  for 
him  to  receive  a  wound  from  her  light  words. 

In  due  course  Plymouth  was  reached,  and,  as  there  was  time 
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to  spare,  Eve,  by  her  sister's  directions,  went  to  a  convent,  where 
were  some  nuns  of  their  acquaintance,  and  stayed  there  till  fetched 
by  the  two  young  men  to  go  with  them  to  the  theatre.  Jasper 
had  written  before  and  secured  tickets. 

At  last  Eve  sat  in  a  theatre — the  ambition,  the  dream  of  her 
youth  was  gratified.  She  occupied  a  stall  between  Jasper  and 
Mr.  Coyshe,  a  place  that  commanded  the  house,  but  was  also 
conspicuous. 

Eve  sat  looking  speechlessly  about  her,  lost  in  astonishment 
at  the  novelty  of  all  that  surrounded  her ;  the  decorations  of  white 
and  gold,  the  crimson  curtains,  the  chandelier  of  glittering  glass- 
drops,  the  crowd  of  well-dressed  ladies,  the  tuning  of  the  instru- 
ments of  the  orchestra,  the  glare  of  light,  were  to  her  an  experience 
so  novel  that  she  felt  she  would  have  been  content  to  come  all 
the  way  for  that  alone.  That  she  herself  was  an  object  of  notice, 
that  opera-glasses  were  turned  upon  her,  never  occurred  to  her. 
Fond  as  she  was  of  admiration,  she  was  too  engrossed  in  admiring 
to  think  that  she  was  admired. 

A  hush.  The  conductor  had  taken  his  place  and  raised  his 
wand.  Eve  was  startled  by  the  sudden  lull  and  the  lowering  of 
the  lights. 

Then  the  wand  fell  and  the  overture  began.  *  Preciosa '  had 
been  performed  in  London  the  previous  season  for  the  first  time, 
and  now,  out  of  season,  it  was  taken  to  the  provinces.  The  house 
was  very  full.    A  military  orchestra  played. 

Eve  knew  the  overture  arranged  for  the  piano,  for  Jasper  had 
introduced  her  to  it ;  she  had  admired  it ;  but  what  was  a  piano 
arrangement  to  a  full  orchestra  ?  Her  eye  sparkled,  a  brilliant 
colour  rushed  into  her  cheek.  This  was  something  more  beautiful 
than  she  could  have  conceived.  The  girl's  soul  was  full  of  musical 
appreciation,  and  she  had  been  kept  for  seventeen  years  away  from 
the  proper  element  in  which  she  could  live. 

Then  the  curtain  rose,  and  disclosed  the  garden  of  Don  Carcamo 
at  Madrid.  Eve  could  hardly  repress  an  exclamation  of  astonish- 
ment. She  saw  a  terrace  with  marble  statues,  and  a  fountain  of 
water  playing,  the  crystal  drops  sparkling  as  they  fell.  Um- 
brageous trees  on  both  sides  threw  their  foliage  overhead,  and  met, 
forming  a  succession  of  bowery  arches.  Boses  and  oleanders 
bloomed  at  the  sides.  Beyond  the  terrace  extended  a  distant 
landscape  of  rolling  woodland  and  com  fields  threaded  by  a  blue 
winding  river.  Far  away  in  the  remote  distance  rose  a  range  of 
snow-clad  mountains. 
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Now  she  had  completely  set  her  heart  on  going  to  Plymouth. 
She  was  desiroos  to  know  something  about  her  mother,  as  her 
father  might  not  be  questioned  concerning  her ;  and  she  burned 
with  eagerness  to  see  a  play.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  which 
motive  predominated.  One  alone  might  have  been  beaten  down 
by  Barbara's  opposition,  but  two  plaited  in  and  out  together  made 
so  tough  a  string  that  it  could  not  be  broken.  Barbara  did  what 
she  could,  but  her  utmost  was  unavailing.  Eve  had  sufficient 
shrewdness  to  insist  on  her  desire  to  see  and  converse  with  a  friend 
of  her  mother,  and  to  say  as  little  as  possible  about  her  other 
motive.  Barbara  could  appreciate  one,  she  would  see  no  force  in 
the  other. 

Eve  carried  her  point.  Barbara  consented  to  her  going  under 
the  escort  of  Jasper.  They  were  to  ride  to  Beer  Ferris  and  thence 
take  boat.  They  were  not  to  stay  in  Plymouth,  but  return  the 
same  way.  The  tide  was  favourable;  they  would  probably  be 
home  by  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  Barbara  would  sit 
up  for  them.  It  was  important  that  Mr.  Jordan  should  know 
nothing  of  the  expedition,  which  would  greatly  excite  him.  As 
for  Martin,  she  would  provide  for  him,  though  she  could  not 
undertake  to  find  him  duck  and  green  peas  and  crusted  port  every 
day. 

One  further  arrangement  was  made.  Eve  was  engaged  to 
Mr.  Coyshe,  therefore  the  young  doctor  was  to  be  invited  to  join 
Eve  and  Jasper  at  Beer  Alston,  and  accompany  her  to  Plymouth. 
A  note  was  despatched  to  him  to  prepare  him,  and  to  ask  him  to 
have  a  boat  in  readines?^  aiid  to  allow  of  the  horse^jging  put  i 
his  stables. 

Thus,  everything  was  settled,  if  not  absolut 
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Eve  held  up  her  hands,  drew  a  loDg  breath  and  sighed,  not 
out  of  sadness,  but  out  of  ecstasy  of  delight. 

Don  Fernando  de  Azevedo,  in  black  velvet  and  lace,  was  taking 
leave  of  Don  Carcamo,  and  informing  him  that  he  would  have  left 
Madrid  some  days  ago  had  he  not  been  induced  to  stay  and  see 
Preciosa,  the  gipsy  girl  about  whom  the  town  was  talking.  Then 
entered  Alonzo,  the  son  of  Don  Carcamo,  enthusiastic  over  the 
beauty,  talent,  and  virtue  of  the  maiden. 

Eve  listened  with  eager  eyes  and  ears,  she  lost  not  a  word,  she 
missed  not  a  motion.  Everything  she  saw  was  real  to  her.  This 
was  tnie  Spain,  yonder  was  the  Sierra  Nevada.  For  aught  she 
considered,  these  were  true  hidalgoes.  She  forgot  she  was  in  a 
theatre,  she  forgot  everything,  her  own  existence,  in  her  absorp- 
tion. Only  one  thought  obtruded  itself  on  her  connecting  the 
real  with  the  fictitious.  Slartin  ought  to  have  stood  there  as 
Alonzo,  in  that  becoming  costume. 

Then  the  orchestra  played  softly,  sweetly — she  knew  the  air, 
drew  another  deep  inspiration,  her  flush  deepened.  Over  the 
stage  swept  a  crowd  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  a  motley  throng 
singing  in  chorus.  Then  came  in  gipsies  with  tambourines  and 
castanets,  and  through  the  midst  of  them  Preciosa  in  a  crimson 
velvet  bodice  and  saffron  skirt,  wearing  a  necklace  of  gold  chains 
and  coins. 

Eve  put  her  hands  over  her  mouth  to  check  the  cry  of  astonish- 
ment; the  dress — she  knew  it — it  was  that  she  had  found  in  the 
chest.     It  was  that,  or  one  most  similar. 

Eve  hardly  breathed  as  Preciosa  told  the  fortunes  of  Don 
Carcamo  and  Don  Fernando.  She  saw  the  love  of  Alonzo  kindled, 
and  Alonzo  she  had  identified  with  Martin.  She — she  herself  was 
Preciosa.  Had  she  not  worn  that  dress,  rattled  that  tambourine, 
danced  the  same  steps  ?  The  curtain  fell ;  the  first  act  was  over, 
and  the  hum  of  voices  rose.  But  Eve  heard  nothing.  Mr.  Coyshe 
endeavoured  to  engage  her  in  conversation,  but  in  vain.  She  was 
in  a  trance,  lifted  above  the  earth  in  ecstasy.  She  was  Preciosa, 
she  lived  under  a  Spanish  sun.  This  was  her  world,  this  real  life. 
No  other  world  was  possible  henceforth,  no  other  life  endurable. 
She  had  passed  out  of  a  condition  of  surprise;  nothing  could 
surprise  her  more,  she  had  risen  out  of  a  sphere  where  surprise 
was  possible  into  one  where  music,  light,  colour,  marvel  were  the 
proper  atmosphere. 

The  most  prodigious  marvels  occur  in  dreams  and  excite  no 
astonishment.    Eve  had  passed  into  ecstatic  dream. 
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The  curtain  rose,  and  the  scene  was  forest,  with  rocks,  and  the 
full  moon  shining  out  of  the  dark  blue  sky,  silvering  the  trunks 
of  the  trees  and  the  mossy  stones.  A  gipsy  camp ;  the  gipsies 
sang  a  chorus  with  echo.  The  captain  smote  with  hammer  on  a 
stone  and  bade  his  men  prepare  for  a  journey  to  Valencia.  The 
gipsies  dispersed,  and  then  Preciosi  appeared,  entering  from  the 
far  background,  with  the  moonlight  faJling  on  her,  subduing  to 
low  tones  her  crimson  and  yellow,  holding  a  guitar  in  her  hands. 
She  seated  herself  on  a  rock,  and  the  moonbeams  played  about 
her  as  she  sang  and  accompanied  herself  on  her  instrument: — 

Lone  am  I,  yet  am  not  lonely, 

For  I  see  thee,  loved  and  true, 
Bound  me  flits  thy  form,  thine  only, 

Moonlit  gliding  o*er  the  dew. 

Wander  where  I  may,  or  tarry, 

Hangs  my  heart  alone  on  thee, 
Ever  in  my  breast  I  carry 

Thoughts  that  burn  and  torture  me. 

Unattainable  and  peerless, 

In  my  heaven  a  constant  star, 
Heart  o'erflowing,  eyes  all  teai-less, 

Gaze  I  on  thee  from  afar. 

The  exquisite  melody,  the  pathos  of  the  scene,  the  poetry  of 
the  words,  were  more  than  Eve  could  bear,  and  tears  rolled  down 
her  cheeks.  Mr.  Coyshe  looked  round  in  surprise ;  he  heard  her 
sob,  and  asked  if  she  were  tired  or  unwell.  No !  she  sobbed  out 
of  excess  of  happiness.  The  combined  beauty  of  scene  and  song 
oppressed  her  heart  with  pain,  the  pain  of  delight  greater  than 
the  heart  could  contain. 

Eve  sawAlonzo  come,  disguised  as  a  hunter,  having  abandoned 
his  father,  his  rank,  his  prospects,  for  love  of  Preciofa.  Was  not 
this  like  Martin  ? — Martin,  the  heroic,  the  self-sacrificing  man 
who  rushed  into  peril  that  he  might  be  at  her  feet — Martin,  now 
laid  up  with  rheumatism  for  her  sake. 

She  saw  the  gipsies  assemble,  their  tents  were  taken  down, 
bales  were  collected,  all  was  prepared  for  departure.  Alonzo  was 
taken  into  the  band,  and  fellowship  was  sworn. 

The  moon  had  set,  but  see — what  is  this  ?  A  red  light  smites 
betwixt  the  trees  and  kindles  the  trunks  orange  and  scarlet,  the 
rocks  are  also  flushed,  and  simultaneously  with  a  burst,  joyous, 
triumphant,  the  whole  band  sing  the  chorus  of  salutation  to  the 
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rising  sun.  Freciosa  is  exalted  on  a  litter  and  is  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  gipsies.  The  light  brightens,  the  red  blaze  per- 
vades,  transforms  the  entire  scene,  bathes  every  actor  in  fire ;  the 
glorious  song  swells  and  thrills  every  heart,  and  suddenly,  when 
it  seemed  to  Eve  that  she  could  bear  no  more,  the  curtain  fell. 
She  sprang  to  her  feet,  unconscious  of  everything  but  what  she 
had  seen  and  heard,  and  the  whole  house  rose  with  her  and  roared 
its  applause  and  craved  for  more. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  follow  Eve's  emotions  through  the 
entire  drama,  and  to  narrate  the  plot :  to  say  how  that  the  gipsies 
arrive  at  the  castle  of  Don  Fernando  where  he  is  celebrating  his 
silver  wedding ;  how  his  son  Eugenie,  by  an  impertinence  offered 
to  Preciosa,  exasperates  the  disguised  Alonzo  into  striking  him, 
and  is  arrested ;  how  Preciosa  intercedes,  and  how  it  is  discovered 
that  she  is  the  daughter  of  Don  Fernando,  stolen  seventeen  years 
before.  The  reader  may  possibly  know  the  drama ;  if  he  does  not, 
his  loss  is  not  much  ;  it  is  a  drama  of  little  merit  and  no  origin- 
ality, which  would  never  have  lived  had  not  Weber  furnished  it 
with  a  few  scraps  of  incomparably  beautiful  music. 

The  curtain  fell,  the  orchestra  departed,  the  boxes  were 
emptying.  All  those  in  the  stalls  around  Eve  were  in  movement. 
She  gave  a  long  sigh  and  woke  out  of  her  dream,  looked  round  at 
Jasper,  then  at  Mr.  Coyshe,  and  smiled ;  her  eyes  were  dazed,  she 
was  not  fully  awake. 

*  Very  decent  performance,'  said  the  surgeon,  *but  we  shall  see 
something  better  in  London.' 

*  Well,  Eve,'  said  Jasper,  *  are  you  ready  ?  I  will  ask  for  the 
manager,  and  then  we  must  be  pushing  home.' 

*  Home  ? '  repeated  Eve,  and  repeated  it  questioningly. 

*  Yes,'  answered  Jasper,  *  have  you  forgotten  the  row  up  the 
river  and  the  ride  before  us  ? ' 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  head. 

*  Oh,  Jasper,'  she  said,  *  I  feel  as  if  I  were  at  home  now — here, 
where  I  ought  always  to  have  been — and  was  going  again  into 
banishment.' 


[To  he  continued,) 
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AN  article  on  orchids '  in  this  Magazine  some  months  ago 
brought  upon  me  a  flood  of  inquiries  almost  as  embarrassing 
as  flattering  to  a  busy  journalist.  The  burden  of  them  was 
curiously  like.  Three  ladies  or  gentlemen  in  four  wrote  thus  : 
'  I  love  orchids.  I  had  not  the  least  suspicion  that  they  may  be 
cultivated  so  easily  and  so  cheaply.  I  am  going  to  begin.  Will 
you,  please,  inform  me ' — ^here  diversity  came  in  with  a  ven- 
geance !  From  temperature  to  flower-pots,  from  the  selection 
of  species  to  the  selection  of  peat,  from  the  architecture  of  a 
greenhouse  to  the  capabilities  of  window-gardening,  with  excur- 
sions between,  my  advice  was  solicited.  I  replied  as  best  I  could 
until  Mr.  Lewis  Castle,  hearing  of  my  distress,  proposed  to  relieve 
me.  To  him,  therefore,  at  the  office  of  the  Journal  of  Horiiculturey 
I  referred  my  later  correspondents.  May  I  hint  to  readers  of  this 
second  article  that  Mr.  Castle's  patience  is  not  nearly  exhausted  ? 
It  must  be  feared,  however,  that  the  most  careful  questioning  and 
the  most  elaborate  replies,  by  p3st,  will  not  furnish  that  ground- 
work of  knowledge,  the  A  B  C  of  the  science,  which  is  needed  by 
a  person  utterly  unskilled;  nor  will  he  And  it  readily  in  the  hand- 
books. Written  by  men  fiuniliar  with  the  alphabet  of  orchidology 
from  their  youth  up,  though  they  seem  to  begin  at  the  beginning, 
ignorant  enthusiasts  who  study  them  will  mark  woful  gaps.  It  is 
little  I  can  do  in  this  matter ;  yet,  believing  that  the  culture  of 
these  plants  will  be  as  general  shortly  as  the  culture  of  pelar- 
goniums under  glass — and  firmly  convinced  that  he  who  hastens 
that  day  is  a  real  benefactor  to  his  kind — I  am  most  anxious  to 
do  what  lies  in  my  power.  Considering  the  means  by  which  this 
end  may  be  won,  it  appears  necessary,  above  all,  to  avoid  boring 
the  student.  He  should  be  led  to  feel  how  charming  is  the 
business  in  hand  even  while  engaged  with  prosaic  details ;  and  it 
seems  to  mp,  after  some  thought,  that  the  sketch  of  a  grand 
orchid  nursery  will  best  serve  our  purpose  for  the  moment.  There 
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I  can  show  at  once  processes  and  results,  passing  at  a  step,  as  it 
were,  from  the  granary  into  the  harvest  field,  from  the  workshop 
to  the  finished  and  glorious  production. 

*  An  orchid  farm  *  is  no  extravagant  description  of  the  estab- 
lishment at  St.  Albans.  There  alone  in  Europe,  so  far  as  I  know, 
three  acres  of  ground  are  occupied  by  orchids  exclusively.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  larger  houses  might  be  found — everything  is  possible  ; 
but  such  are  devoted  more  or  less  to  a  variety  of  plants,  and  the 
departments  are  not  all  gathered  beneath  one  roof.  I  confess, 
for  my  own  part,  a  hatred  of  references.  They  interrupt  the  writer, 
and  they  distract  the  reader.  At  the  place  I  have  chosen  to 
illustrate  our  theme,  one  has  but  to  cross  a  corridor  from  any  of 
the  working  quarters  to  reach  the  showroom.  We  may  start 
upon  our  critical  survey  from  the  very  dwelling-house.  Pundits 
of  agricultural  science  explore  the  sheds,  I  believe,  the  barns, 
stables,  machine-rooms,  and  so  forth,  before  inspecting  the  crops. 
We  may  follow  the  same  course,  but  our  road  offers  an  unusual 
distraction. 

It  passes  from  the  farmer's  hall  beneath  a  high  glazed  arch. 
Some  fifty  feet  beyond,  the  path  is  stopped  by  a  wall  of  tufa  and 
stalactite  which  rises  to  the  lofty  roof,  and  compels  the  traveller 
to  turn  right  or  left.  Water  pours  down  it  and  falls  trickling 
into  a  narrow  pool  beneath.  Its  rough  front  is  studded  with 
orchids  from  crest  to  base.  Coelogynes  have  lost  those  pendent 
wreaths  of  bloom  which  lately  tipped  the  rock  as  with  snow. 
But  there  are  Cymbidiums  arching  long  sprays  of  green  and 
chocolate ;  thickets  of  Dendrobe  set  with  flowers  beyond  counting, 
ivory  and  rose  and  purple  and  orange  ;  scarlet  Anthuriums ;  huge 
clumps  of  Phajus  and  evergreen  Calanthe,  with  a  score  of  spikes 
rising  from  their  broad  leaves ;  Cypripediums  of  quaint  form  and 
striking  half  tones  of  colour ;  Oncidiums  which  droop  their  slender 
garlands  a  yard  long,  plain  and  spotted,  pale  purple  and  white — 
a  hundred  tints.  The  crown  of  the  rock  bristles  all  along  with 
Cattleyas,  a  dark-green  glossy  little  wood  against  the  sky.  The 
Trianaes  are  almost  over,  but  here  and  there  a  belated  beauty 
pushes  through,  white  or  rosy,  with  a  tip  of  crimson  velvet. 
MossisBs  have  replaced  them  generally,-  and  from  beds  three  feet 
in  diameter  those  great  blooms  start  by  the  score,  in  every  shade 
of  pink  and  crimson  and  rosy  purple.  There  is  Loelia  elegans, 
exterminated  in  its  native  home,  of  such  bulk  and  such  luxuriance 
of  growth  that  the  islanders  left  forlorn  might  almost  find  con- 
solation in  regarding  it  here.     Over  all,  climbing  up  the  spandrils 
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of  the  roof  in  full  blaze  of  sanshine,  is  Vanda  teres,  round  as  a 
pencil  both  leaves  and  stalk,  which  will  drape  those  bare  iron  rods 
presently  with  crimson  and  gold.  The  way  to  our  farmyard  is 
not  like  others.     It  traverses  a  comer  of  fairyland. 

We  find  a  door  masked  by  such  a  rock  as  that  faintly  and 
vaguely  pictured,  which  opens  on  a  broad  corridor.     Through  all 
its   leugth,  four  hundred  feet,  it    is   ceilinged  with  baskets  of 
Mexican  orchid,  as  close  as  they  will  fit.     Upon  the  left  hand  lie 
a  series  of  glass  structures ;  upon  the  right,  below  the  level  of  the 
corridor,  the  workshops.     A  busy  scene  that  is  which  we  survey, 
looking  down  through  openings  in  the  wall.     Here  is  the  Com- 
posing Boom,  where  that  magnificent  record  of  orchidology  in 
three  languages,  the  *  Reichenbachia,'  slowly  advances  from  year 
to  year.     There  is  the  Printing  Room,  with  no  steam  presses  or 
labour-saving  machinery,  but  the  most  skilful  craftsmen  to  be 
found,  the  finest  paper,  the  most  deliberate  and  costly  processes,  to 
rival  the  great  works  of  the  past  in  illustrating  modern  science. 
These  departments,  however,  we  need  not  visit,  nor  the  chambers, 
lower  still,  where  mechanical  offices  are  performed. 

The  ^  Importing  Room '  first  demands  notice.  Here  cases  are 
received  by  fifties  and  hundreds,  week  by  week,  from  every  quarter 
of  the  orchid  world,  unpacked,  and  their  contents  stored  until 
space  is  made  for  them  up  above.  It  is  a  long  apartment,  broad 
and  low,  with  tables  against  the  wall  and  down  the  middle  heaped 
with  things  which  to  the  uninitiated  seem,  for  the  most  part,  dry 
sticks  and  dead  bulbs.  Orchids  everywhere !  They  hang  in 
dense  bunches  from  the  roof.  They  lie  a  foot  thick  upon  every 
board,  and  two  feet  thick  below.  They  are  suspended  on  the 
walls.  Men  pass  incessantly  along  the  gangways,  carrying  a  load 
that  would  fill  a  barrow.  And  all  the  while  fresh  stores  are 
accumulating  under  the  hands  of  that  little  group  in  the  middle, 
bent  and  busy  at  cases  just  arrived.  They  belong  to  a  lot  of 
eighty  that  came  in  from  Burmah  last  night ;  and  whilst  we  look 
on,  a  boy  brings  a  telegram  announcing  fifty  more,  from  Mexico, 
that  will  reach  Waterloo  at  2.30  P.M.  Great  is  the  wrath  and 
great  the  anxiety  at  this  news,  for  some  one  has  blundered  ;  the 
warning  should  have  been  despatched  three  hours  before.  Orchids 
must  not  arrive  at  unknown  stations  unless  there  be  somebody  of 
discretion  and  experience  to  meet  them,  and  the  next  train  does 
not  leave  St.  Albans  until  2.44  p.m.  !  Dreadful  is  the  sense  of 
responsibility,  alarming  the  suggestions  of  disaster,  that  arise 
from  this  incident. 
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made  a  complimentary  remark  which  brought  the  colour  into  her 
cheek. 

*  Jasper,'  said  he,  turning  his  head  again  to  his  brother,  <  mind 
this,  I  cannot  put  up  with  cider ;  I  am  racked  with  rheumatism, 
and  I  must  have  generous  drink.  I  suppose  your  father's  cellar 
is  well  stocked  ? '  He  addressed  Eve.  *  You  will  see  that  the 
poor  invalid  is  not  starved,  and  has  not  his  vitals  wrung  with 
vinegar.  I  have  seen  ducks  about  Morwell ;  what  do  you  say  to 
duck  with  onion  stuffing  for  dinner  to-morrow — and  tawny  port, 
eh  ?  I'll  let  you  both  into  another  confidence.  I  am  not  going 
to  lie  on  bracken.  By  hook  or  by  crook  you  must  contrive  to 
bring  me  out  a  feather  bed.  If  I've  not  one,  and  a  bolster  and 
pillow  and  blankets— by  George  and  the  dragon !  I'll  give  myself 
up  to  the  beaks.' 

Then  he  moaned,  and  squeezed  Eve's  shoulder. 

*  Green  peas,' he  said  when  the  paroxysm  was  over.  *Duck 
and  green  peas ;  I  shall  dine  oflF  that  to-morrow — and  tell  the 
cook  not  to  forget  the  mint.  Also  some  carrot  sliced,  boiled,  then 
fried  in  Devonshire  cream,  with  a  little  shalot  cut  very  fine  and 
toasted,  sprinkled  on  top.  Sweetheart,'  aside  to  Eve  into  her 
ear,  ^  you  shall  come  and  have  a  snack  with  me.  Bemember,  it 
is  an  invitation.  We  will  not  have  old  solemn-face  with  us  as  a 
mar-fun  shall  we  ? ' 

The  woodman's  hut  when  reached  after  a  slow  ascent  was 
found  to  be  small,  warm,  and  in  good  condition.  It  was  so  low 
that  a  man  could  not  stand  upright  in  it,  but  it  was  sufficiently 
long  to  allow  him  to  lie  his  length  therein.  The  sides  were  of 
wattled  oak  branches,  compacted  with  heather  and  moss,  and  the 
roof  was  of  turf.    The  floor  was  dry,  deep  bedded  in  fern. 

*  It  is  a  dog's  kennel,'  said  the  dissatisfied  Martin ;  *  or  rather 
it  is  not  so  good  as  that.  It  is  the  sort  of  place  made  for  swans 
and  geese  and  ducks  beside  a  pond,  for  shelter  when  they  lay  their 
eggs.  It  really  is  humiliating  that  I  should  have  to  bury  my 
head  in  a  sort  of  water-fowl's  sty.' 

Eve  promised  that  Martin  should  have  whatever  he  desired. 
Jasper  had,  naturally,  a  delicacy  in  offering  anything  beyond  his 
own  services,  though  he  knew  he  could  rely  on  Barbara. 

When  they  had  seen  the  exhausted  and  anguished  martyr 
gracefully  reposing  on  the  bracken  bed,  to  rest  after  his  painful 
walk,  and  had  already  left,  they  were  recalled  by  his  voice  shouting 
to  Jasper,  regardless  of  every  consideration  that  should  have  kept 
him  quiet,  *  Don't  be  a  fool,  Jasper,  and  shake  the  bottle.    If  yoij 


break  the  crust  I  won't  drink  it.'    And  again  the  call  came, 
*  Mind  the  green  peas.' 

As  Jasper  and  Eve  walked  back  to  Morwell  neither  spoke 
much,  but  on  reaching  the  last  gate  Eve  said — 

*  Ob,  dear  Mr.  Jasper,  do  help  me  to  persuade  Barbie  to  let  me 
go !  I  have  made  up  my  mind ;  I  must  and  will  see  the  play,  and 
hear  all  that  the  manager  can  tell  me  about  my  mother.' 

*  I  will  go  to  Plymouth,  Miss  Eve.  I  must  see  this  Mr.  Justice 
Barret,  and  I  will  learn  every  particular  for  you.' 

*  That  is  not  enough.  I  want  to  see  a  play.  I  have  never 
been  to  a  theatre  in  all  my  life.' 

*  I  will  see  what  your  sister  says.' 

*  I  am  obstinate.     I  shall  go  whether  she  says  yes  or  no.' 

*  To-morrow  is  Sunday,'  said  Jasper,  *  when  no  theatre  is 
open.' 

*  Besides,'  added  Eve,  *  there  is  poor  Martin's  duck  and  green 
peas  to-morrow.' 

*  And  crusted  port.     If  we  go,  it  must  be  Monday.' 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

*  PRECIOSA.' 

Eve  had  lost  something  of  her  light-heartedness ;  in  spite  of  her- 
self she  was  made  to  think,  and  grave  alternatives  were  forced 
upon  her  for  decision.  The  careless  girl  was  dragged  in  opposite 
directions  by  two  men,  equally  selfish  and  conceited,  the  one 
prosaic  and  clever,  the  other  aesthetic  but  ungifted ;  each  actuated 
by  the  coarsest  self-seeking,  neither  regarding  the  happiness  of 
the  child.  Martin  had  a  passionate  fancy  for  her,  and  had  formed 
some  fantastic  scheme  of  turning  her  into  a  singer  and  an  actress ; 
and  Mr.  Coyshe  thought  of  pushing  his  way  in  town  by  the  aid 
of  her  money. 

Eve  was  without  any  strength  of  character,  but  she  had 
obstinacy,  and  where  her  pleasure  was  concerned  she  could  be 
very  obstinate.  Hitherto  she  had  not  been  required  to  act  with 
independence.  She  had  submitted  in  most  things  to  the  will  of 
her  father  and  sister,  but  then  their  will  had  been  to  give  her 
pleasure  and  save  her  annoyance.  She  had  learned  always  to  get 
her  own  way  by  an  exhibition  of  peevishness  if  crossed. 
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Now  she  had  completely  set  her  heart  on  going  to  Plymouth. 
She  was  desirous  to  know  something  about  her  mother,  as  her 
father  might  not  be  questioned  concerning  her ;  and  she  burned 
with  eagerness  to  see  a  play.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  which 
motive  predominated.  One  alone  might  have  been  beaten  down 
by  Barbara's  opposition,  but  two  plaited  in  and  out  together  made 
so  tough  a  string  that  it  could  not  be  broken.  Barbara  did  what 
she  could,  but  her  utmost  was  unavailing.  Eve  had  sufficient 
shrewdness  to  insist  on  her  desire  to  see  and  converse  with  a  friend 
of  her  mother,  and  to  say  as  little  as  possible  about  her  other 
motive.  Barbara  could  appreciate  one,  she  would  see  no  force  in 
the  other. 

Eve  carried  her  point.  Barbara  consented  to  her  going  under 
the  escort  of  Jasper.  They  were  to  ride  to  Beer  Ferris  and  thence 
take  boat.  They  were  not  to  stay  in  Plymouth,  but  return  the 
same  way.  The  tide  was  favourable;  they  would  probably  be 
home  by  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  Barbara  would  sit 
up  for  them.  It  was  important  that  Mr.  Jordan  should  know 
nothing  of  the  expedition,  which  would  greatly  excite  him.  As 
for  Martin,  she  would  provide  for  him,  though  she  could  not 
undertake  to  find  him  duck  and  green  peas  and  crusted  port  every 
day. 

One  further  arrangement  was  made.  Eve  was  engaged  to 
Mr.  Coyshe,  therefore  the  young  doctor  was  to  be  invited  to  join 
Eve  and  Jasper  at  Beer  Alston,  and  accompany  her  to  Plymouth. 
A  note  was  despatched  to  him  to  prepare  him,  and  to  ask  him  to 
have  a  boat  in  readiness,  and  to  allow  of  the  horses  being  put  in 
his  stables. 

Thus,  everything  was  settled,  if  not  absolutely  in  accordance 
with  Eve's  wishes — she  objected  to  the  company  of  the  doctor — 
yet  sufficiently  so  to  make  her  happy.  Her  happiness  became 
greater  as  the  time  approached  for  her  departure,  and  when  she 
left  she  was  in  as  joyful  a  mood  as  any  in  which  Barbara  had  ever 
seen  her. 

Everything  went  well.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  air  and 
landscape  pleasant ;  not  that  Eve  regarded  either  as  she  rode  to 
Beer  Alston.  There  the  tiresome  surgeon  joined  her  and  Jasper, 
and  insisted  on  giving  them  refreshments.  Eve  was  impatient  to 
be  on  her  way  again,  and  was  hardly  civil  in  her  refusal ;  but  the 
harness  of  self-conceit  was  too  dense  over  the  doctor's  breast  for 
him  to  receive  a  wound  from  her  light  words. 

In  due  course  Plymouth  was  reached,  and,  as  there  was  time 
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to  spare,  Eve,  by  her  sister's  directions,  went  to  a  convent,  where 
were  some  nuns  of  their  acquaintance,  and  stayed  there  till  fetched 
by  the  two  young  men  to  go  with  them  to  the  theatre.  Jasper 
had  written  before  and  secured  tickets. 

At  last  Eve  sat  in  a  theatre — the  ambition,  the  dream  of  her 
youth  was  gratified.  She  occupied  a  stall  between  Jasper  and 
Mr.  Coyshe,  a  place  that  commanded  the  house,  but  was  also 
conspicuous. 

Eve  sat  looking  speechlessly  about  her,  lost  in  astonishment 
at  the  novelty  of  all  that  surrounded  her ;  the  decorations  of  white 
and  gold,  the  crimson  curtains,  the  chandelier  of  glittering  glass- 
drops,  the  crowd  of  well-dressed  ladies,  the  tuning  of  the  instru- 
ments of  the  orchestra,  the  glare  of  light,  were  to  her  an  experience 
so  novel  that  she  felt  she  would  have  been  content  to  come  all 
the  way  for  that  alone.  That  she  herself  was  an  object  of  notice, 
that  opera-glasses  were  turned  upon  her,  never  occurred  to  her. 
Fond  as  she  was  of  admiration,  she  was  too  engrossed  in  admiring 
to  think  that  she  was  admired. 

A  hush.  The  conductor  had  taken  his  place  and  raised  his 
wand.  Eve  was  startled  by  the  sudden  lull  and  the  lowering  of 
the  lights. 

Then  the  wand  fell  and  the  overture  began.  *  Preciosa '  had 
been  performed  in  London  the  previous  season  for  the  first  time, 
and  now,  out  of  season,  it  was  taken  to  the  provinces.  The  house 
was  very  full.    A  military  orchestra  played. 

Eve  knew  the  overture  arranged  for  the  piano,  for  Jasper  had 
introduced  her  to  it;  she  had  admired  it;  but  what  was  a  piano 
arrangement  to  a  full  orchestra  ?  Her  eye  sparkled,  a  brilliant 
colour  rushed  into  her  cheek.  This  was  something  more  beautiful 
than  she  could  have  conceived.  The  girl's  soul  was  full  of  musical 
appreciation,  and  she  had  been  kept  for  seventeen  years  away  from 
the  proper  element  in  which  she  could  live. 

Then  the  curtain  rose,  and  disclosed  the  garden  of  Don  Carcamo 
at  Madrid.  Eve  could  hardly  repress  an  exclamation  of  astonish- 
ment. She  saw  a  terrace  with  marble  statues,  and  a  fountain  of 
water  playing,  the  crystal  drops  sparkling  as  they  fell.  Um- 
brageous trees  on  both  sides  threw  their  foliage  overhead,  and  met, 
forming  a  succession  of  bowery  arches.  Boses  and  oleanders 
bloomed  at  the  sides.  Beyond  the  terrace  extended  a  distant 
landscape  of  rolling  woodland  and  com  fields  threaded  by  a  blue 
winding  river.  Far  away  in  the  remote  distance  rose  a  range  of 
snow-clad  mountains. 
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Eve  held  up  her  hands,  drew  a  loDg  breath  and  sighed,  not 
out  of  sadness,  but  out  of  ecstasy  of  delight. 

Don  Fernando  de  Azevedo,  in  black  velvet  and  lace,  was  taking 
leave  of  Don  Carcamo,  and  informing  him  that  he  would  have  left 
Madrid  some  days  ago  had  he  not  been  induced  to  stay  and  see 
Preciosa,  the  gipsy  girl  about  whom  the  town  was  talking.  Then 
entered  Alonzo,  the  son  of  Don  Carcamo,  enthusiastic  over  the 
beauty,  talent,  and  virtue  of  the  maiden. 

Eve  listened  with  eager  eyes  and  ears,  she  lost  not  a  word,  she 
missed  not  a  motion.  Everything  she  saw  was  real  to  her.  This 
was  true  Spain,  yonder  was  the  Sierra  Nevada.  For  aught  she 
considered,  these  were  true  hidalgoes.  She  forgot  she  was  in  a 
theatre,  she  forgot  everything,  her  own  existence,  in  her  absorp- 
tion. Only  one  thought  obtruded  itself  on  her  connecting  the 
real  with  the  fictitious.  Martin  ought  to  have  stood  there  as 
Alonzo,  in  that  becoming  costume. 

Then  the  orchestra  played  softly,  sweetly — she  knew  the  air, 
drew  another  deep  inspiration,  her  flush  deepened.  Over  the 
stage  swept  a  crowd  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  a  motley  throng 
singing  in  chorus.  Then  came  in  gipsies  with  tambourines  and 
castanets,  and  through  the  midst  of  them  Preciosa  in  a  crimson 
velvet  bodice  and  saffron  skirt,  wearing  a  necklace  of  gold  chains 
and  coins. 

Eve  put  her  hands  over  her  mouth  to  check  the  cry  of  astonish- 
ment ;  the  dress — she  knew  it — it  was  that  she  had  found  in  the 
chest.     It  was  that,  or  one  most  similar* 

Eve  hardly  breathed  as  Preciopa  told  the  fortunes  of  Don 
Carcamo  and  Don  Fernando.  She  saw  the  love  of  Alonzo  kindled, 
and  Alonzo  she  had  identified  with  Martin.  She — she  herself  was 
Preciosa.  Had  she  not  worn  that  dress,  rattled  that  tambourine, 
danced  the  same  steps  ?  The  curtain  fell ;  the  first  act  was  over, 
and  the  hum  of  voices  rose.  But  Eve  heard  nothing.  Mr.  Coyshe 
endeavoured  to  engage  her  in  conversation,  but  in  vain.  She  was 
in  a  trance,  lifted  above  the  earth  in  ecstasy.  She  was  Preciosa, 
she  lived  under  a  Spanish  sun.  This  was  her  world,  this  real  life. 
No  other  world  was  possible  henceforth,  no  other  life  endurable. 
She  had  passed  out  of  a  condition  of  surprise;  nothing  could 
surprise  her  more,  she  had  risen  out  of  a  sphere  where  surprise 
was  possible  into  one  where  music,  light,  colour,  marvel  were  the 
proper  atmosphere. 

The  most  prodigious  marvels  occur  in  dreams  and  excite  no 
astonishment.    Eve  had  passed  into  ecstatic  dream. 
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The  curtain  rose,  and  the  scene  was  forest,  with  rocks,  and  the 
full  moon  shining  out  of  the  dark  blue  sky,  silvering  the  trunks 
of  the  trees  and  the  mossy  stones.  A  gipsy  camp ;  the  gipsies 
sang  a  chorus  with  echo.  The  captain  smote  with  hammer  on  a 
stone  and  bade  his  men  prepare  for  a  journey  to  Valencia.  The 
gipsies  dispersed,  and  then  Preciosi  appeared,  entering  from  the 
far  background,  with  the  moonlight  falling  on  her,  subduing  to 
low  tones  her  crimson  and  yellow,  holding  a  guitar  in  her  handi>. 
She  seated  herself  on  a  rock,  and  the  moonbeams  played  about 
her  as  she  sang  and  accompanied  herself  on  her  instrument: — 

Lone  am  I,  jet  am  not  lonely, 

For  I  see  thee,  loved  and  true, 
Hound  me  flits  thy  form,  thine  only, 

Moonlit  gliding  o'er  the  dew. 

Wander  where  I  may,  or  tarry, 

Hangs  my  heart  alone  on  thee, 
Ever  in  my  breast  I  carry 

Thoughts  that  bum  and  torture  me. 

Unattainable  and  peerless, 

In  my  heaven  a  constant  star. 
Heart  overflowing,  eyes  all  teai^less, 

Gaze  I  on  thee  from  afar. 

The  exquisite  melody,  the  pathos  of  the  scene,  the  poetry  of 
the  words,  were  more  than  Eve  could  bear,  and  tears  rolled  down 
her  cheeks.  Mr.  Coyshe  looked  round  in  surprise ;  he  heard  her 
sob,  and  asked  if  she  were  tired  or  unwell.  No !  she  sobbed  out 
of  excess  of  happiness.  The  combined  beauty  of  scene  and  song 
oppressed  her  heart  with  pain,  the  pain  of  delight  greater  than 
the  heart  could  contain. 

Eve  saw  Alonzo  come,  disguised  as  a  hunter,  having  abandoned 
his  father,  his  rank,  his  prospects,  for  love  of  Preciofa.  Was  not 
this  like  Martin? — Martin,  the  heroic,  the  self-sacrificing  man 
who  rushed  into  peril  that  he  might  be  at  her  feet — Martin,  now 
laid  up  with  rheumatism  for  her  sake. 

She  saw  the  gipsies  assemble,  their  tents  were  taken  down, 
bales  were  collected,  all  was  prepared  for  departure.  Alonzo  was 
taken  into  the  band,  and  fellowship  was  sworn. 

The  moon  had  set,  but  see — what  is  this  ?  A  red  light  smites 
betwixt  the  trees  and  kindles  the  trunks  orange  and  scarlet,  the 
rocks  are  also  flushed,  and  simultaneously  with  a  burst,  joyous, 
triumphant,  the  whole  band  sing  the  chorus  of  salutation  to  the 
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rising  sun.  Preciosa  is  exalted  on  a  litter  and  is  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  gipsies.  The  light  brightens,  the  red  blaze  per- 
vades, transforms  the  entire  scene,  bathes  every  actor  in  fire ;  the 
glorious  song  swells  and  thrills  every  heart,  and  suddenly,  when 
it  seemed  to  Eve  that  she  could  bear  no  more,  the  curtain  fell. 
She  sprang  to  her  feet,  unconscious  of  everything  but  what  she 
had  seen  and  heard,  and  the  whole  house  rose  with  her  and  roared 
its  applause  and  craved  for  more. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  follow  Eve's  emotions  through  the 
entire  drama,  and  to  narrate  the  plot :  to  say  how  that  the  gipsies 
arrive  at  the  castle  of  Don  Fernando  where  he  is  celebrating  his 
silver  wedding ;  how  his  son  Eugenio,  by  an  impertinence  oflFered 
to  Preciosa,  exasperates  the  disguised  Alonzo  into  striking  him, 
and  is  arrested ;  how  Preciosa  intercedes,  and  how  it  is  discovered 
that  she  is  the  daughter  of  Don  Fernando,  stolen  seventeen  years 
before.  The  reader  may  possibly  know  the  drama ;  if  he  does  not, 
his  loss  is  not  much ;  it  is  a  drama  of  little  merit  and  no  origin- 
ality, which  would  never  have  lived  had  not  Weber  furnished  it 
with  a  few  scraps  of  incomparably  beautiful  music. 

The  curtain  fell,  the  orchestra  departed,  the  boxes  were 
emptying.  All  those  in  the  stalls  around  Eve  were  in  movement. 
She  gave  a  long  sigh  and  woke  out  of  her  dream,  looked  round  at 
Jasper,  then  at  Mr.  Coyshe,  and  smiled ;  her  eyes  were  dazed,  she 
was  not  fully  awake. 

*  Very  decent  performance,'  said  the  surgeon,  *  but  we  shall  see 
something  better  in  London.' 

*  Well,  Eve,'  said  Jasper,  *  are  you  ready  ?  I  will  ask  for  the 
manager,  and  then  we  must  be  pushing  home.' 

*  Home  ? '  repeated  Eve,  and  repeated  it  questioningly. 

*  Yes,'  answered  Jasper,  *  have  you  forgotten  the  row  up  the 
river  and  the  ride  before  us  ? ' 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  head. 

*  Oh,  Jasper,'  she  said,  *  I  feel  as  if  I  were  at  home  now — here, 
where  I  ought  always  to  have  been — and  was  going  again  into 
banishment.' 


[To  he  continued.) 
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An  Orchid  Farm. 


AN  article  on  orchids '  in  this  Magazine  some  months  ago 
brought  upon  me  a  flood  of  inquiries  almost  as  embarrassing 
as  flattering  to  a  busy  journalist.  The  burden  of  them  was 
curiously  like.  Three  ladies  or  gentlemen  in  four  wrote  thus  : 
*  I  love  orchids.  I  had  not  the  least  suspicion  that  they  may  be 
cultivated  so  easily  and  so  cheaply.  I  am  going  to  begin.  Will 
you,  please,  inform  me' — ^here  diversity  came  in  with  a  ven- 
geance !  From  temperature  to  flower-pots,  from  the  selection 
of  species  to  the  selection  of  peat,  from  the  architecture  of  a 
greenhouse  to  the  capabilities  of  window-gardening,  with  excur- 
sions between,  my  advice  was  solicited.  I  replied  as  best  I  could 
until  Mr.  Lewis  Castle,  hearing  of  my  distress,  proposed  to  relieve 
me.  To  him,  therefore,  at  the  oflSce  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture^ 
I  referred  my  later  correspondents,  ilay  I  hint  to  readers  of  this 
second  article  that  Mr.  Castle's  patience  is  not  nearly  exhausted  ? 
It  must  be  feared,  however,  that  the  most  careful  questioning  and 
the  most  elaborate  replies,  by  p3st,  will  not  furnish  that  ground- 
work of  knowledge,  the  A  B  C  of  the  science,  which  is  needed  by 
a  person  utterly  unskilled ;  nor  will  he  find  it  readily  in  the  hand- 
books. Written  by  men  familiar  with  the  alphabet  of  orchidology 
from  their  youth  up,  though  they  seem  to  begin  at  the  beginning, 
ignorant  enthusiasts  who  study  them  will  mark  woful  gaps.  It  is 
little  I  can  do  in  this  matter ;  yet,  believing  that  the  culture  of 
these  plants  will  be  as  general  shortly  as  the  culture  of  pelar- 
goniums under  glass — and  firmly  convinced  that  he  who  hastens 
that  day  is  a  real  benefactor  to  his  kind — I  am  most  anxious  to 
do  what  lies  in  my  power.  Considering  the  means  by  which  this 
end  may  be  won,  it  appears  necessary,  above  all,  to  avoid  boring 
the  student.  He  should  be  led  to  feel  how  charming  is  the 
business  in  hand  even  while  engaged  with  prosaic  details ;  and  it 
seems  to  mp,  after  some  thought,  that  the  sketch  of  a  grand 
orchid  nursery  will  best  serve  our  purpose  for  the  moment.  There 
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I  can  show  at  once  processes  and  results,  passing  at  a  step,  as  it 
were,  from  the  granary  into  the  harvest  field,  from  the  workshop 
to  the  finished  and  glorious  production. 

*  An  orchid  farm  *  is  no  extravagant  description  of  the  estab- 
lishment at  St.  Albans.  There  alone  in  Europe,  so  far  as  I  know, 
three  acres  of  ground  are  occupied  by  orchids  exclusively.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  larger  houses  might  be  found — everything  is  possible  ; 
but  such  are  devoted  more  or  less  to  a  variety  of  plants,  and  the 
departments  are  not  all  gathered  beneath  one  roof.  I  confess, 
for  my  own  part,  a  hatred  of  references.  They  interrupt  the  writer, 
and  they  distract  the  reader.  At  the  place  I  have  chosen  to 
illustrate  our  theme,  one  has  but  to  cross  a  corridor  from  any  of 
the  working  quarters  to  reach  the  showroom.  We  may  start 
upon  our  critical  survey  from  the  very  dwelling-house.  Pundits 
of  agricultural  science  explore  the  sheds,  I  believe,  the  barns, 
stables,  machine-rooms,  and  so  forth,  before  inspecting  the  crops. 
We  may  follow  the  same  course,  but  our  road  ofiers  an  unusual 
distraction. 

It  passes  from  the  farmer's  hall  beneath  a  high  glazed  arch. 
Some  fifty  feet  beyond,  the  path  is  stopped  by  a  wall  of  tufa  and 
stalactite  which  rises  to  the  lofty  roof,  and  compels  the  traveller 
to  turn  right  or  left.  Water  pours  down  it  and  falls  trickling 
into  a  narrow  pool  beneath.  Its  rough  front  is  studded  with 
orchids  from  crest  to  base.  Coelogynes  have  lost  those  pendent 
wreaths  of  bloom  which  lately  tipped  the  rock  as  with  snow. 
But  there  are  Cymbidiums  arching  long  sprays  of  green  and 
chocolate;  thickets  of  Dendrobe  set  with  flowers  beyond  counting, 
ivory  and  rose  and  purple  and  orange  ;  scarlet  Anthuriums ;  huge 
clumps  of  Phajus  and  evergreen  Calanthe,  with  a  score  of  spikes 
rising  from  their  broad  leaves ;  Cypripediums  of  quaint  form  and 
striking  half  tones  of  colour;  Oncidiums  which  droop  their  slender 
garlands  a  yard  long,  plain  and  spotted,  pale  purple  and  white — 
a  hundred  tints.  The  crown  of  the  rock  bristles  all  along  with 
Cattleyas,  a  dark-green  glossy  little  wood  against  the  sky.  The 
Trianxs  are  almost  over,  but  here  and  there  a  belated  beauty 
pushes  through,  white  or  rosy,  with  a  tip  of  crimson  velvet. 
Mossiaes  have  replaced  them  generally,  and  from  beds  three  feet 
in  diameter  those  great  blooms  start  by  the  score,  in  every  shade 
of  pink  and  crimson  and  rosy  purple.  There  is  Loelia  elegans, 
exterminated  in  its  native  home,  of  such  bulk  and  such  luxuriance 
of  growth  that  the  islanders  left  forlorn  might  almost  find  con- 
solation in  regarding  it  here.     Over  all,  climbing  up  the  spandrils 
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of  the  roof  in  full  blaze  of  sunshine,  is  Vanda  teres,  round  as  a 
pencil  both  leaves  and  stalk,  which  will  drape  those  bare  iron  rods 
presently  with  crimson  and  gold.  The  way  to  our  farmyard  is 
not  like  others.    It  traverses  a  comer  of  fairyland. 

We  find  a  door  masked  by  such  a  rock  as  that  faintly  and 
vaguely  pictured,  which  opens  on  a  broad  corridor.     Through  all 
its  length,  four  hundred  feet,  it    is   ceilinged  with  baskets  of 
Mexican  orchid,  as  close  as  they  will  fit.     Upon  the  left  hand  lie 
a  series  of  glass  structures ;  upon  the  right,  below  the  level  of  the 
corridor,  the  workshops.    A  busy  scene  that  is  which  we  survey, 
looking  down  through  openings  in  the  wall.     Here  is  the  Com- 
posing Boom,  where  that  magnificent  record  of  orchidology  in 
three  languages,  the  *  Keichenbachia,'  slowly  advances  from  year 
to  year.     There  is  the  Printing  Koom,  with  no  steam  presses  or 
labour-saving  machinery,  but  the  most  skilful  craftsmen  to  be 
found,  the  finest  paper,  the  most  deliberate  and  costly  processes,  to 
rival  the  great  works  of  the  past  in  illustrating  modern  science. 
These  departments,  however,  we  need  not  visit,  nor  the  chambers, 
lower  still,  where  mechanical  offices  are  performed. 

The  *  Importing  Eoom '  first  demands  notice.  Here  cases  are 
received  by  fifties  and  hundreds,  week  by  week,  from  every  quarter 
of  the  orchid  world,  unpacked,  and  their  contents  stored  until 
space  is  made  for  them  up  above.  It  is  a  long  apartment,  broad 
and  low,  with  tables  against  the  wall  and  down  the  middle  heaped 
with  things  which  to  the  uninitiated  seem,  for  the  most  part,  dry 
sticks  and  dead  bulbs.  Orchids  everywhere !  They  hang  in 
dense  bunches  from  the  roof.  They  lie  a  foot  thick  upon  every 
board,  and  two  feet  thick  below.  They  are  suspended  on  the 
walls.  Men  pass  incessantly  aloug  the  gangways,  carrying  a  load 
that  would  fill  a  barrow.  And  all  the  while  fresh  stores  are 
accumulating  under  the  hands  of  that  little  group  in  the  middle, 
bent  and  busy  at  cases  just  arrived.  They  belong  to  a  lot  of 
eighty  that  came  in  from  Burmah  last  night ;  and  whilst  we  look 
on,  a  boy  brings  a  telegram  announcing  fifty  more,  from  Mexico, 
that  will  reach  Waterloo  at  2.30  p.m.  Great  is  the  wrath  and 
great  the  anxiety  at  this  news,  for  some  one  has  blundered  ;  the 
warning  should  have  been  despatched  three  hours  before.  Orchids 
must  not  arrive  at  unknown  stations  unless  there  be  somebody  of 
discretion  and  experience  to  meet  them,  and  the  next  train  does 
not  leave  St.  Albans  until  2.44  p.m.  !  Dreadful  is  the  sense  of 
responsibility,  alarming  the  suggestions  of  disaster,  that  arise 
from  this  incident. 
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The  Burmese  cases  in  hand  just  now  are  filled  with 
Dendrobiums,  crassinode  and  Wardianum,  stowed  in  layers  as  close 
as  possible,  with  Dendrobium  Falconerii  for  packing  material.  A 
royal  way  of  doing  things  indeed  to  substitute  an  orchid  of  value 
for  shavings  or  moss,  but  mighty  convenient  and  profitable.  For 
the  packing  will  be  sent  to  Stevens'  Auction  Booms  presently,  and 
will  be  sold  for  no  small  proportion  of  the  smn  which  its  more  deli- 
cate charge  attains.  We  remark  that  the  experienced  persons  who 
remove,  layer  by  layer,  these  precious  sticks  perform  their  office 
gingerly.  There  is  not  much  danger  of  unpleasantness  in  unpack- 
ing Dendrobes,  compared  with  other  genera,  but  ship  rats  spring 
out  occasionally  and  give  an  ugly  bite ;  scorpions  and  centipedes 
have  been  known  to  harbour  in  the  close  roots  of  D.  Falconerii ; 
stinging  ants  are  by  no  means  improbable,  nor  huge  spiders ;  while 
cockroaches  of  giant  size,  which  should  be  killed,  may  be  looked 
for  with  certainty.  But  men  learn  a  habit  of  caution  by  experi- 
ence of  cargoes  much  more  perilous.  In  those  masses  of  Arundina 
bambusaefolia  beneath  the  table  yonder  doubtless  there  are 
centipedes  lurking,  perhaps  even  scorpions,  which  have  escaped 
the  first  inspection.  Happily,  these  pests  are  dull,  half  stupefied 
with  the  cold,  when  discovered,  and  no  man  here  has  been  stung, 
circumspect  as  they  are ;  but  ants  arrive  as  alert  and  as  vicious  as 
in  their  native  realm.  Distinctly  they  are  no  joke.  To  handle  a 
consignment  of  Epidendron  bicornutum  demands  some  nerve,  A 
very  ugly  species  loves  its  hollow  bulbs,  which,  when  disturbed^ 
shoots  out  with  lightning  swiftness,  and  nips  the  arm  or  hand  so 
quickly  that  it  can  seldom  be  avoided.  But  the  most  awkward 
cases  to  deal  with  are  those  which  contain  Schomburghkia  tibicina. 
This  superb  orchid  is  so  difficult  to  bloom  that  very  few  will 
attempt  it ;  I  have  seen  its  flower  but  once,  at  Mr.  Sander's,  and 
there  are  not  many  instances  recorded,  Packers^strongly  approve 
the  reluctance  of  the  i)ublic  to  buy,  since  it  restricts  importation. 
For  Schomburghkia  tibicina  has  a  hollow  bulb  which  at  home 
grows  two  feet  long,  and  is  used  by  the  children  in  Honduras  as 
a  trumpet.  It  has  a  hole  at  the  base,  andean  ant  of  peculiar 
virulence  takes  np  its  abode  therein.  Though  the  utmost  pre- 
cautions are  used,  of  course,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  escape  these 
small  fiends  entirely.  The  foreman  has  been  laid  up  again  and 
again.  But  they  find  pleasing  curiosities  also,  tropic^beetles,  and 
insects,  and  cocoons.  Dendrobiums  in  especial  are  favoured  by 
moths ;  D.  Wardianum''  particularly  is  loaded  with  their  webs, 
empty,  as  a  rule.  Hitheito  the  men  have  preserved  no  chrysalids, 
but  at  this  moment  they  have  a  few  of  unknown  species. 
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Thence  we  mount  to  the  potting  rooms,  where  a  dozen  skilled 
workmen  try  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  imported  plants ; 
taking  up,  day  by  day,  those  which  thrust  out  roots  so  fast  that 
postponement  is  injurious.  The  broad  middle  tables  are  heaped 
with  peat  and  moss  and  leaf-mould  and  white  sand.  At  tables  on 
either  side  unskilled  labourers  are  sifting  and  mixing,  while  boys 
come  and  go,  laden  with  pots,  and  baskets  of  teak-wood,  and  crocks 
and  charcoal.  These  things  are  piled  in  heaps  against  the  walls  ; 
they  are  stacked  on  frames  overhead ;  they  fill  the  semi-subter- 
ranean chambers  of  which  we  get  a  glimpse  in  passing.  Our  farm 
resembles  a  factory  in  this  department. 

Ascending  to  upper  earth  again,  and  crossing  the  corridor,  we 
may  visit  number  one  of  those  glass-houses  opposite.  I  cannot 
imagine,  much  more  describe,  how  that  spectacle  would  strike  one 
to  whom  it  was  wholly  unfamiliar.  These  buildings — there  are 
twelve  of  them,  side  by  side — measure  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
in  length,  and  the  narrowest  has  thirty-two  feet  breadth.  This 
which  we  enter  is  devoted  to  Odontoglosson  crispum,  with  a  few 
Masdevallias.  There  were  twenty-two  thousand  pots  in  it  the 
other  day;  several  thousand  have  been  sold,  several  thousand 
have  been  brought  in,  and  the  number  at  this  moment  cannot  be 
computed.  Our  farmer  has  no  time  for  speculative  arithmetic ; 
he  deals  in  produce  wholesale.  Telegraph  an  order  for  a  thousand 
Crispums  and  you  cause  no  stir  in  the  establishment,  though  it 
may  mean,  after  reduction  for  quantity,  as  many  pounds.  You 
take  it  for  granted  that  a  large  dealer  only  could  propose  such  a 
transaction.  But  it  does  not  follow  at  all ;  as  likely  as  not  the 
buyer  is  an  amateur.  Nobody  could  credit,  imlcss  he  had  talked 
with  one  of  the  great  farmers,  on  what  enormous  scale  orchids  are 
cultivated  up  and  down  by  private  persons.  Our  friend  has  a 
client  who  keeps  his  stock  of  0.  crispums  alone  at  ten  thousand; 
but  others,  less  methodical,  may  have  more.  As  for  the  money 
employed,  why — perhaps — cash  down — yes,  if  a  large  consign- 
ment were  approaching  from  over  sea — he  would  not  hesitate 
much  to  accept  a  pound'a  pot.  22,000i.  for  the  contents  of  one 
among  twelve  houses,  and  that  very,  very  far  from  the  most 
valuable!  So  much  for  business.  I  linger  on  these  prosaic 
details  in  absolute  dread  of  the  task  that  must  be  faced. 

Opposite  the  door  is  a  high  staging,  mounted  by  steps,  with  a 
gangway  down  the  middle,  and  shelves  descending  on  either  hand. 
Those  shelves  are  crowded  with  fine  plants  of  the  glorious 
O.  crispum,  each  bearing  one  or  two  spikes  of  flower,  which  trail 
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down,  interlace,  arch  upward.  Not  all  are  in  bloom  ;  that  amaz- 
ing sight  may  be  witnessed  for  a  month  to  come — for  two  months, 
with  such  small  traces  of  decay  as  the  casual  visitor  would  not 
notice.  So  long  and  dense  are  the  wreaths,  so  broad  the  flowers, 
that  the  structure  seems  to  be  festooned  from  top  to  bottom  with 
snowy  garlands.  But  there  is  more.  Overhead  hang  rows  of 
baskets,  lessening  in  perspective,  with  pendent  sprays  of  bloom. 
And  broad  tables  which  edge  the  walls  beneath  that  staging 
display  some  thousands  still,  smaller  but  not  less  beautiful.  A 
sight  which  words  could  not  portray.     I  yield  in  despair. 

The  tillage  of  the  farm  is  our  business,  and  there  are  many 
points  here  which  the  amateur  should  note.  Observe  the  bricks 
beneath  your  feet.  They  have  a  hollow  pattern  which  retains  the 
wat^r,  though  your  boots  keep  dry.  Each  side  the  pathway  lie 
shallow  troughs,  always  full.  Beneath  that  staging  mentioned  is 
a  bed  of  leaves,  interrupted  by  a  tank  here,  by  a  group  'of  ferns 
there,  vividly  green.  Slender  iron  pipes  run  through  the  house 
from  end  to  end,  so  perforated  that  on  turning  a  tap  they  soak 
these  beds,  they  fill  the  little  troughs  and  hollow  bricks,  they 
play  in  all  directions  down  below,  but  never  touch  a  plant.  Under 
such  constant  drenching  the  leaf-beds  decay,  throwing  up  those 
gases  and  vapours  in  which  the  orchid  delights  at  home.  Thus 
the  amateur  should  arrange  his  greenhouse,  so  far  as  he  may. 
But  I  would  not  have  it  understood  that  these  elaborate  contri- 
vances are  essential.  If  you  would  beat  Nature,  as  here,  making 
invariably  such  bulbs  and  flowers  as  she  produces  only  under  rare 
conditions,  you  must  follow  this  system.  But  orchids  are  not 
exacting. 

The  house  opens,  at  its  further  end,  in  a  magnificent  structure 
designed  to  exhibit  Cattleyas  in  bloom.  I  frankly  rejoice  to 
observe  that  it  is  still  unfinished,  or  at  least  untenanted.  For  if 
that  display  of  Odontoglosson  crispum  routed  my  vocabulary, 
where  should  I  find  words  to  describe  a  building  three  hundred 
feet  long,  twenty-six  wide,  eighteen  high,  filled — ^actually  filled — 
with  Cattleyas  and  intermediate  species  all  a-blowing  ?  There  is 
a  limit  to  superlatives,  which  I  soon  reach.  At  the  date  when 
this  article  is  published  the  show  will  be  open,  and  St.  Albans  is 
not  far  from  London — go  and  see  for  yourself !  Suffice  it  here  that 
the  piping,  laid  end  to  end,  would  measure,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
one  mile. 

By  another  door  we  enter  the  second  of  the  range  of  green- 
houses, also  devoted  to  Odontoglossons,  Masdevallias,  and  *  cool ' 
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genera,  as  crowded  as  the  last ;  pass  down  it  to  the  corridor,  and 
return  through  number  three,  which  is  occupied  by  Cattleyas  and 
such.  There  is  a  lofty  mass  of  rock  in  front,  with  a  pool  below, 
and  a  pleasant  sound  of  splashing  water.  Many  orchids  of  the 
largest  size  are  planted  out  here — Cypripedium,  Cattleya,  Sobralia, 
Phajus,  Loelia,  Zygopetalon,  and  a  hundred  more  ^  specimens,'  as 
the  phrase  runs — that  is  to  say,  they  have  ten,  twenty,  fifty, 
flower  spikes.  I  attempt  no  more  descriptions;  to  one  who 
knows,  the  plain  statement  of  fact  is  enough,  one  who  does  not  is 
unable  to  conceive  that  sight  by  aid  of  words.  But  the  Sobralias 
demand  attention..  They  stand  here  in  clumps  two  feet  thick, 
bearing  a  wilderness  of  loveliest  bloom — like  Irises  magnified  and 
glorified  by  heavenly  enchantment.  Nature  designed  a  practical 
joke  perhaps  when  she  granted  these  noble  flowers  but  one  day's 
existence  each,  while  dingy  Epidendrons  last  six  months,  or  nine, 
or  twelve.  I  imagine  that  for  stateliness  and  delicacy  combined 
there  is  nothing  on  earth  that  rivals  the  Sobralia.  At  any  single 
point  they  may  be  matched —among  orchids,  be  it  understood,  by 
nothing  else  in  Nature's  realm;  in  the  matter  of  gorgeous 
colouring  they  are  surpassed — but  their  magnificence  and  grace 
together  cannot  be  outshone. 

I  must  not  dwell  upon  the  marvels  here,  in  front,  on  either 
side,  and  above — a  hint  is  enough.  There  are  baskets  of  Lcelia 
anceps  three  feet  across,  lifted  bodily  from  the  tree  in  their  native 
forest  where  they  had  grown  perhaps  for  centuries*  One  of  them 
— the  white  variety  too,  which  sesthetic  infidels  might  adore, 
though  they  believed  in  nothing — opened  a  hundred  spikes  at 
Christmas  time ;  we  do  not  concern  ourselves  with  minute 
reckonings  here.  But  an  enthusiastic  novice  counted  the  flowers 
blooming  one  day  on  that  huge  mass  of  Loelia  albida  yonder,  and 
they  numbered  two  hundred  and  eleven— unless,  as  some  say, 
this  was  the  quantity  of  *  spikes,'  in  which  case  one  must  have  to 
multiply  by  two  or  three.  Such  incidents  may  be  taken  for 
granted  at  the  farm. 

But  we  must  not  pass  a  new  orchid,  quite  distinct  and 
supremely  beautiful,  for  which  Professor  Reichenbach  has  not 
yet  found  a  name  sufficiently  appreciative.  Only  eight  pieces 
were  discovered,  whence  we  may  suspect  that  it  is  very  rare  at 
home ;  I  do  not  know  where  the  home  is,  and  I  should  not  tell  if 
I  did.  Such  information  is  more  valuable  than  the  surest  tip  for 
^he  Derby,  or  most  secrets  of  State.  This  new  orchid  is  a 
^'yrrhopetalon,  of  very  small  size,  but,  like  eo  many  others,  its 
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flower  is  bigger  than  itselt    The  spike  inclines  almost  to  a  right 
angle,  and  the  pendent  half  is  hung  with  golden  bells,  nearly  two 
inches  in  length.    Beneath  it  stands  the  very  rare  scarlet  Utri- 
cularia,  growing  in  the  axils  of  its  native  Vriesia,  as  in  a  cup 
always  full.    It  may  be  news  to  some  that  Utricularias  do  not 
belong  to  the  orchid  family — have,  in  fact,  not  the  slightest 
kinship,  though  associated  by  growers  to  such  degree  that  Mr. 
Sander  admits  them  to  his  farm.    A  little  story  hangs  to  the 
exquisite  U.  Campbelli.     All  importers  are  haunted  by  the  spec- 
tral image  of  Cattleya  labiata,  which,  in  its  true  form,  has  been 
brought  to  Europe  only  once,  forty  years  ago.     Many  thousands 
of  pounds,  many  years  of  adventurous  travel  have  been  spent,  in 
the  aggregate,  upon  efforts  to  rediscover  it ;  in  vain.     Some  time 
since,  Mr.  Sander  was  looking  through  the  drawings  of  Sir  Robert 
Schomburghk,  in  the  British  Museum,  among  which  is  a  most 
eccentric  Cattleya  named — ^for  reasons  beyond  comprehension — a 
variety  of  C.  Mossiae.     He  jmnped  at  the  conclusion  that  this 
must  be  the  long  lost  C.  labiata.    So  strong  indeed  was  his  con- 
fidence that  he  despatched  a  man  post  haste  over  the  Atlantic  to 
explore   the   Roraima  mountain;  and,  further,  gave  him  strict 
injunctions  to  collect  nothing  but  this  precious  species.     For 
eight  months  the  traveller  wandered  up  and  down  among  the 
Indians,  searching  forest  and  glade,  the  wooded  banks  of  streams, 
the  rocks  and  clefts,  but  he  found  neither  C.  labiata  nor  that 
curious  plant  which  Sir  Robert  Schomburghk  described.     Upon 
the  other  hand,  he  came  across  the  lovely  Utricularia  Campbelli, 
and  in  defiance  of  instructions  brought  it  down.     But  very  few 
reached  England  alive.     For  six  weeks  they  travelled  on  men's 
backs,  from  their  mountain  home  to  the  river  Essequibo ;  thence, 
six  weeks  in  canoe  to  Georgetown,  with  twenty  portages ;  and  so 
aboard  ship;     The  single  chance  of  success  lies  in  bringing  them 
down,  undisturbed,  in  the  great  clumps  of  moss  which  are  their 
habitat,  as  is  the  Vriesia  of  other  species. 

I  will  allow  myself  a  very  short  digression  here.  It  may  seem 
unaccountable  that  a  plant  of  large  growth,  distinct  flower,  and 
characteristic  appearance,  should  elude  the  eye  of  persons  trained 
to  such  pursuits,  and  encouraged  to  spend  money  on  the  slightest 
prospect  of  success,  during  forty  years.  But  if  we  recall  the 
circumstances  thoughtfully  it  ceases  to  astonish.  I  myself  spent 
many  months  in  the  forests  of  Borneo,  Central  America,  and  the 
West  African  coast — several  years,  if  they  be  reckoned  together. 
After  that  experience  I  scarcely  understand  how  such  a  quest,  for  ^ 
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given  object^  can  ever  be  successful  unless  by  mere  fortune.  To 
look  for  a  needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay  is  a  promising  enterprise 
compared  with  the  search  for  an  orchid  clinging  to  some  branch 
high  up  in  that  green  wdrld  of  leaves.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
collectors  seldom  discover  what  they  are  specially  charged  to 
seek,  if  the  district  be  untravelled — the  natives,  therefore,  un- 
trained to  grasp  and  assist  their  purpose.  This  remark  does  not 
apply  to  orchids  alone;  not  by  any  means.  Few  besides  the 
scientific,  probably,  are  aware  that  the  common  Eucharis  ama- 
zonica  has  been  found  only  once ;  that  is  to  say,  but  one  consign* 
ment  has  ever  been  received  in  Europe,  from  which  all  our 
millions  in  cultivation  have  descended.  Where  it  exists  in  the  na- 
tive state  is  unknown,  but  assuredly  this  ignorance  is  nobody's  fault. 
For  a  generation  at  least  skilled  explorers  have  been  hunting. 
Mr.  Sander  has  had  his  turu,  and  has  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of 
discovering  species  closely  allied,  as  Eucharis  Mastersii  and 
Eucharis  Sanderiana ;  but  the  old-fashioned  bulb  is  still  to  seek. 

This  third  greenhouse,  as  we  loiter  through  it,  gives  some 
notion  of  the  sight  which  the  grand  exhibition  building  will 
offer  shortly.  A  large  importation  of  Cattleya  trianae  arrived  so 
late  last  year  that  their  sheaths  have  opened  contemporaneously 
with  C.  Mossije.  I  should  fear  to  hazard  a  guess  how  many 
thousand  flowers  of  each  are  blooming  now.  As  the  Odonto- 
glossons  cover  their  stage  with  snow  wreaths,  so  this  is  decked 
with  upright  plumes  of  Cattleya,  white  and  rose  and  purple  in 
endless  variety  of  tint,  with  many  a  streak  of  other  hue  between. 
For  the  plants  are  not  arranged  by  genera  or  species.  They 
flower  as  they  stand,  as  they  chance  to  have  been  put  upon  the 
shelf ;  only,  of  course,  all  are  intermediate — that  is,  neither  cool 
nor  hot. 

Suddenly  our  guide  becomes  excited,  staring  at  a  basket 
overhead  beyond  reach.  It  contains  a  smooth-looking  object, 
very  green  and  fat,  which  must  surely  be  good  to  eat — but  this 
observation  is  alike  irrelevant  and  disrespectful.  Why,  yes! 
Beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  that  is  a  spike  issuing  from  the 
axil  of  its  fleshy  leaf  I  Three  inches  long  it  is  already,  thick  as  a 
pencil,  with  a  big  knob  of  bud  at  the  tip.  Such  pleasing  sur- 
prises befall  the  orchidacean !  This  plant  came  from  Borneo  so 
many  years  ago  that  the  record  is  lost ;  but  the  oldest  servant  of 
the  farm  remembers  it,  as  a  poor  cripple,  hanging  between  life 
and  death,  season  after  season.  Cheerful  as  interesting  is  the 
discussion  that  arises.     More  like  a  Yanda  than  anything  else^ 
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the  atuthorities  resolve,  but  not  a  Vanda !     CommendiDg  it  to  the 
special  care  of  those  responsible,  we  pass  on. 

Here  is  the  largest  mass  of  Catasetum  ever  found,  or  even 
rumoured,  Ijing  in  ponderous  bulk  upon  the  stage  much  as  it 
lay  in  a  Guatemalan  forest.  It  is  engaged  in  the  process  of 
*  plumping  up.'  Orchids  shrivel  in  their  long  journey,  and  it  is 
the  importer's  first  care  to  renew  that  smooth  and  wholesome 
rotundity  which  indicates  a  conscience  untroubled,  a  good  di- 
gestion, and  an  assurance  of  capacity  to  fulfil  any  reasonable 
demand.  Beneath  the  staging  you  may  see  myriads  of  withered 
sticks,  clumps  of  shrunken  and  furrowed  bulbs  by  the  thou- 
sand, hung  above  those  leaf-beds  mentioned ;  they  are  ^  plump- 
ing '  in  the  damp  shade.  The  larger  pile  of  Catasetum — there 
are  two — may  be  four  feet  long,  three  wide,  and  eighteen  inches 
thick ;  how  many  hundreds  of  flowers  it  will  bear  passes  compu- 
tation. I  remarked  that  when  broken  up  into  handsome  pots  it 
would  fill  a  greenhouse  of  respectable  dimensions ;  but  it  appears 
rthat  there  is  not  the  least  intention  of  dividing  it.  The  farmer 
has  several  clients  who  will  snap  at  this  natural  curiosity,  when, 
in  due  time,  it  is  put  on  the  market. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  house  stands  another  piece  of  rockwork, 
another  little  cascade,  and  more  marvels  than  I. can  touch  upon. 
In  fact,  there  are  several  which  would  demand  all  the  space  at  my 
disposition,  but,  happily,  one  reigns  supreme.  This  is  a  Cattleya 
Mossiae,  the  pendant  of  the  Catasetum,  by  very  far  the  largest 
orchid  of  any  kind  that  was  ever  brought  to  Europe.  For  some 
years  Mr.  Sander,  so  to  speak,  hovered  round  it,  employing  his 
shrewdest  and  most  diplomatic  agents.  For  this  was  not  a  forest 
specimen.  It  grew  upon  a  high  tree  beside  an  Indian's  hut,  near 
Caraccas,  and  belonged  to  him  as  absolutely  as  the  fruit  in  his 
compound.  His  great-grandfather,  indeed,  had  *  planted '  it — so 
he  declared,  but  this  is  highly  improbable.  The  giant  has  em- 
braced two  stems  of  the  tree,  and  covers  them  both  so  thickly  that 
the  bare  ends  of  wood  at  top  alone  betray  its  secret;  for  it  was 
sawn  off,  of  course,  above  and  below.  I  took  the  dimensions  as 
accurately  as  may  be,  with  an  object  so  irregular  and  prickly.  It 
measures—  the  solid  bulk  of  it,  leaves  not  counted — as  nearly  as 
possible  five  feet  in  height  and  four  thick — one  plant,  observe, 
pulsating  through  its  thousand  limbs  from  one  heart ;  at  least,  I 
mark  no  spot  where  the  circulation  has  been  checked  by  accident 
or  disease,  and  the  paeudo  bulbs  beyond  have  been  obliged  to 
start  an  independent  existence. 
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In  speaking  of  Lcelia  elegans  I  said  that  those  Brazilian 
islanders  who  have  lost  it  might  And  solace  could  they  see  its 
happiness  in  exile.  The  gentle  reader  thought  this  an  extra- 
vagant figure  of  speech,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  not  wholly  fanciful. 
Indians  of  Tropical  America  cherish  a  fine  orchid  to  the  degree 
that  in  many  cases  no  sum,  and  no  ofier  of  valuables,  will  tempt 
them  to  part  with  it.  Ownership  is  distinctly  recognised  when 
the  specimen  grows  near  a  village.  The  root  of  this  feeling, 
whether  superstition  or  taste,  sense  of  beauty,  rivalry  in  magni- 
ficence of  church  displays,  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace.  It 
runs  very  strong  in  Costa  Kica,  where  the  influence  of  the 
aborigines  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  there,  at  least,  the  latter 
motive  is  sufficient  explanation.  Glorious  beyond  all  our  fancy 
can  conceive  must  be  the  show  in  those  lonely  forest  churches, 
which  no  European  visits  save  the  *  collector,'  on  a  feast  day. 
Mr.  Boezi,  whose  name  is  so  familiar  to  botanists,  left  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  scene  that  time  he  first  beheld  the  Flor  de  Majo. 
The  church  was  hung  with  garlands  of  it,  he  says,  and  such 
Amotion  seized  him  at  the  view  that  he  choked.  The  statement 
is  quite  credible.  Those  who  see  that  wonder  now,  prepared 
for  its  transcendent  glory,  find  no  words  to  express  their  feeling : 
imagine  an  enthusiast  beholding  it  for  the  first  time,  unwarned, 
unsuspecting  that  earth  can  show  such  a  sample  of  the  flowers 
that  bloomed  in  Eden!  And  not  a  single  branch,  but  garlands  of 
it !  Mr.  Koezl  proceeds  to  speak  of  bouquets  of  Masdevallia 
Harryana,  three  feet  across,  and  so  forth.  The  natives  showed 
him  *  gardens '  devoted  to  this  species,  for  the  ornament  of  their 
church ;  it  is  not  cultivated,  of  course,  but  evidently  planted. 
They  were  acres  in  extent. 

The  Indian  to  whom  this  Cattleya  Mossiae  belonged  refused  to 
part  with  it  at  any  price  for  years ;  he  was  overcome  by  a  rifle 
of  peculiar  fascination,  added  to  the  previous  offers.  A  magic- 
lantern  has  very  great  influence  in  such  cases,  and  the  collector 
provides  himself  with  one  or  more  nowadays  as  part  of  his  outfit. 
Under  that  charm,  with  47^.  in  cash,  Mr.  Sander  secured  his  first 
C.  MossisB  alba,  but  it  has  failed  hitherto  in  another  instance, 
though  backed  by  1002.,  in  ^ trade'  or  dollars  at  the  Indian's 
option. 

We  have  viewed  but  three  houses  out  of  twelve,  a  most  cursory 
glance  at  that!  The  fourth  also  is  intermediate,  filled  with 
Gattleyas,  warm  Oncidiums  and  Lycastes,  Cypripediums — the 
inventory  of  names  alone  would  occupy  all  my  space  remaining^ 
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And  at  every  step  I  mark  some  object  worth  a  note,  something 
that  recalls,  or  suggests,  or  demands  a  word.  Bat  we  must  get 
along.  The  fifth  house  is  cool  again — Odontoglossons  and  such  ; 
the  sixth  is  given  to  Dendrobes.  But  facing  us  as  we  enter 
stands  a  Lycaste  Skinneri  which  illustrates  in  a  manner  almost 
startling  the  infinite  variety  of  the  orchid.  I  positively  dislike 
this  species,  obtrusive,  pretentious,  vague  in  colour,  and  stiflF  in 
form.  But  what  a  royal  glorification  of  it  we  have  here ! — what 
exquisite  veining  and  edging  of  purple  or  rose  ;  what  a  velvet  lip 
of  crimson  darkening  to  claret !  It  is  merely  a  sport  of  Nature, 
but  she  allows  herself  such  glorious  freaks  in  no  other  realm  of 
her  domain.  And  here  is  a  new  Brassia  just  named  by  the 
pontiff  of  orchidology.  Professor  Keichenbach.  Those  who  know 
the  tribe  of  Brassias  will  understand  why  I  make  no  effort  to 
describe  it.  This  wonderful  thing  is  yet  more  *  all  over  the  shop ' 
than  its  kindred.  Its  dorsal  sepal  measures  three  inches  in  length, 
its  *  tail '  five  inches,  with  an  enormous  lip  between.  They  term 
it  the  Squid  Flower,  or  Octopus,  in  Mexico ;  and  a  good  name  too. 
But  in  place  of  the  rather  weakly  colouring  habitual,  it  has  a 
grand  decision  of  character,  though  the  tones  are  alike — ^pale 
yellow  and  greenish ;  and  its  raised  spots,  red  and  deep  green,  are 
distinct  as  points  of  velvet  upon  muslin. 

I  cannot  linger  to  tell  of  other  striking  objects  in  this  house — 
not  even  of  the  Dendrobium  Jamesianum  which  connoisseurs 
appreciate  so  warmly  ;  it  is  another  of  Natiure's  sports.  In  the 
seventh  house  we  return  to  Odontoglossons  and  their  class.  There 
are  a  number  of  Hybrids  here  called  *  natural,'  upon  which  I  should 
have  a  good  deal  to  say  if  inexorable  fate  permitted;  ^natural 
hybrids '  are  plants  which  seem  species,  but,  upon  thoughtful  ex- 
amination and  study,  are  suspected  to  be  the  offspring  of  kindred 
and  neighbours.  Interesting  questions  arise  in  surveying  fine 
specimens  side  by  side,  all  in  flower,  all  attributed  to  a  cross 
between  Odontoglosson  Lindleyana  and  Odontoglosson  crispum 
Alexandrse,  and  all  quite  different.  But  we  must  get  on  to  the 
eighth  house,  from  which  the  ninth  branches. 

Here  is  the  stove,  and  twilight  reigns  over  that  portion  where  a 
variety  of  supra-tropic  genera  are  *  plumping  up,'  making  roots, 
and  generally  reconciling  themselves  to  a  new  start  in  life.  Such 
dainty,  delicate  souls  may  well  object  to  the  apprenticeship.  It 
must  seem  very  degrading  to  find  themselves  laid  out  upon  a  bed 
of  cinders  and  moss,  hung  up  by  the  heels  above  it,  and  even 
planted  therein  ;  but  if  they  have  as  much  good  sense  as  some. 
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believe,  they  may  be  aware  that  it  is  all  for  their  good*  At  the 
end,  in  fall  snnshine,  stands  a  little  wood  of  Vanda  trees,  set  as 
closely  as  their  stiff  branches  will  allow.  Still  we  must  get  on. 
There  are  bits  of  wood  hanging  here  so  rotten  that  they  scarcely 
hold  together ;  faintest  dots  of  green  upon  them  assure  the  ex- 
perienced that  presently  they  will  be  draped  with  pendent  leaves, 
and  presently  again  with  blue  and  white  and  scarlet  flowers  of 
Utricularia. 

From  the  stove  opens  a  very  long  narrow  house,  where  cool 
genera  are  *  plumping,'  laid  out  on  moss  and  potsherds ;  many  of 
them  have  burst  into  strong  growth.  Pleiones  are  flowering  freely 
as  they  lie.  This  farmer's  crops  come  to  harvest  faster  than  he  can 
attend  to  them.  Things  beautiful  and  rare  and  costly  are 
measured  here  by  the  yard—  so  many  feet  of  this  piled  up  on  the 
stage,  so  many  of  the  other,  from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  waiting 
the  leisure  of  these  busy  agricidturists.  Nor  can  we  spare  them 
more  than  a  glance.  The  ninth  house  is  filled  with  Odontoglossons, 
in  pots,  but  planted  out  among  cinders,  making  a  carpet  so  close^ 
so  green,  that  flowers  are  not  required  to  charm  the  eye  as  it 
surveys  the  long  perspective.  The  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
are  filled  with  cargoes  of  imported  plants. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  very  little  of  this  space  is  allotted 
to  the  warm  genera,  and  scarcely  any  to  the  *  hot.'  The  truth  is 
that  these  have  twelve  more  houses  to  themselves — another  branch 
of  the  farm  I  My  pages  are  filled — to  what  poor  purpose,  seeing 
how  they  might  have  been  used  for  such  a  theme,  no  one  could 
be  so  conscious  as  I. 

Fredk.  Boyle. 
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I  WENT  to  Eton  in  September  183G,  when  I  was  twelve  years 
old.  I  boarded  at  Mrs.  Horsford's,  and  Coleridge  was  my 
tutor.  Dr.  Hawtrey  was  head-master,  and  Dr.  Ooodall  was  pro- 
vost. The  old  school  was  prospering  and  the  number  of  the  boys 
annually  increasing  under  Hawtrey's  bland  administration. 

Half  a  century  afterwards — i.e.  in  1887 — I  had  occasion  to  go  to 
Eton  to  see  a  grandson,  and  by  good  luck  a  friend  of  his  took  me 
to  have  a  look  at  my  old  room  at  my  dame's.  Fifty  years  may 
have  made  a  considerable  change  in  me,  but  time  seemed  to  have 
had  scarcely  any  effect  on  the  appearance  of  the  little  room. 
There  were  the  old  upright  iron  window-bars,  through  which  I  could 
just  squeeze  my  head  as  a  boy.  The  familiar  press-bed,  on  which 
I  had  slept  for  five  years,  was  in  its  old  place.  There  was  a  new 
bureau — every  boy  at  Eton  has  a  bureau — but  the  new  bureau 
was  the  facsimile  of  my  old  one.  There  was  the  painted  cupboard 
in  which  we  kept  our  crockery  and  knives  and  forks  and  jampots. 
A  projecting  green  curtain  concealed  the  washhandstand,  as  it 
did  in  olden  times.  The  wooden  chair  was  of  the  same  make  and 
pattern  as  it  had  been  of  yore.  And  there  was  the  very  identical 
oak  table,  on  which  Lord  Seaham  had  carved  his  name  several 
years  before  it  descended  to  my  use. 

It  may  readily  be  believed  that  the  sight  of  the  old  room 
awakened  long  dormant  memories;  and  the  faces  and  figures  of  many 
of  the  boys  who  had  been  my  companions  fifty  years  ago  seemed 
to  rise  up  before  my  eyes.  It  is  said  that  old  people  remember 
the  events  of  their  younger  days  more  clearly  than  those  of  middle 
life.  Having  arrived  at  that  time  of  life  which  Lord  Beaconsfield 
called  *  anecdotage,'  I  venture  to  recount  a  few  old  stories  and 
reminiscences  of  what  happened  at  Eton  *  in  my  time,'  as  we  call 
it.  My  contemporaries  are  becoming  fewer  every  year,  and  I  hope 
that  those  among  them  whose  names  are  mentioned  will  not  be 
offended  at  my  taking  the  liberty  to  write  of  them. 
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How  well  I  remember  the  first  evening  of  my  career  at  Eton  ! 
I  had  gone  to  school  about  a  fortnight  later  than  the  other  boys^ 
and  was  specially  commended  to  the  care  of  the  captain  of  my 
dame's,  the   great  William  Eogers,  now  rector  of  St.  Botolph, 
Bisliopsgate,  whose  *  Beminiscences  *  have  lately  been  published. 
I  had  tea  with  my  dame,  a  handsome  old  lady,  who,  with  her  two 
kindly  daughters,  managed  the  house.     A  maidservant  had  then 
shown  me  to  my  room,  and  helped  in  unpacking  my  clothes  and 
books ;  and  I  was  feeling  rather  proud,  as  monarch  of  all  I  sur- 
veyed, with  a  blazing  fire  to  warm  me,  when  there  came  a  tap  at 
the  door,  followed  by  the  entrance  of  a  small  boy,  rather  bigger 
than  me,  who  introduced  himself  as  *  Three-fingered  Jack '  (owing 
to  an  injury  to  one  of  his  hands),  and  proceeded  to  catechise  me 
as  to  my  name  and  age  and  tutor  and  place  in  school,  and  the 
amount  of  my  pocket-money,  and  my  preference  for  dry-bobbing 
or  wet-bobbing.     We  soon  became  confidential,  and  he  then  told 
me  something  about  himself,  with  some  little  embroidery  of  his 
facts,  as  I  afterwards  learnt.     He  had  been  three  years  at  Eton, 
and  was  now  in  the  Lower  Bemove,  in  which  I  had  been  placed. 
He  therefore  proposed  that  we  should  mess  together  at  breakfast 
and  tea,  and  do  our  school-work  together — a  little  scheme  that 
suited  him  admirably,  as  it  meant  that  I  was  to  prepare  the 
lessons  for  him  and  do  most  of  his  verses.    I  was,  however,  rather 
a  gainer  by  this  compact,  for  he  gave  me  some  of  the  benefit  of 
his  experience ;  and  as  he  was  ^  in  the  lower  boats,'  in  which  lower 
boys  were  then  allowed  to  row,  he  had  a  certain  sort  of  prestige 
amongst  other  boys,  which  nuide  me  glad  to  have  him  as  a  friend. 
Not  very  long  after  Three-fingered  Jack  had  left  me,  another 
little  fellow  came  to  say  that  the  captain  of  my  dame's  wanted  to 
see  me,  and  he  took  me  to  a  room  where  I  found  all  the  big 
fellows  in  the  house  assembled.     Some  of  them  were  very  big,  to 
my  juvenile  apprehension  ;  *  Fat  Bogers,'  as  he  was  then  called, 
being  no  chicken,  whilst  poor  *  Baby  Frere,'  who  was  afterwards 
drowned   at  Cambridge,  was   even  bigger  than  Bogers.     There 
were  some  eight  or  ten  others,  and  among  them  the  two  Johnsons, 
very  clever  boys,  one  of  whom  is  now  known  as  Canon  Furse,  of 
Westminster,  whilst  the  younger  brother,  who  subsequently  became 
a  colleger,  was  the  celebrated  Billy  Johnson,  one  of  the  under- 
masters  of  Eton  for  many  years.     I  was  again  catechised  on  many 
points  personal  to  myself,  and  some  mild  attempts  were  made  to 
^  green  me,'  as  boys  call  it.     A  nickname  was  suggested  for  me  as 
^Young  Waterloo,'  because  there  was  a  market-gardener  of  my 
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name,  whose  cart  used  to  stop  before  my  dame's  door ;  and  he, 
having  fought  at  Waterloo,  was  accustomed  to  tell  tales  about  the 
great  battle,  and  was  called  *  Old  Waterloo/  My  services  as  a 
fag  were  allotted  to  Fat  Bogers,  who  was  a  kind  and  considerate 
master,  and  he  gave  me  *  the  liberties '  and  *  his  name.'  If  I  re- 
member rightly,  the  ^  liberties '  gave  an  immunity  from  all  fagging 
for  the  first  ten  days  ;  whilst  the  '  name '  was  a  valuable  permanent 
protection,  as  a  lower  boy,  when  called  on  by  another  fellow  to  fag 
for  him,  was  at  liberty  to  excuse  himself  by  pleading  that  he  was 
fagging  for  the  boy  whose  *  name '  had  been  given  him. 

There  were  only  three  or  four  lower  boys  in  my  dame's  house, 
80  that  a  new  fag  ^as  an  acquisition.  Fat  Rogers  was  in  the 
sixth  form  and  in  tie  upper  boats,  and  he  messed  with  some 
other  big  fellows,  whose  appetites  required  to  be  appeased  by 
beefsteaks  and  chops  and  sausages  and  chocolate  at  breakfast.  It 
was  almost  a  daily  tabk  to  go  and  fetch  a  dish  of  beefsteaks  from 
the  *  Christopher,'  which  was  handy  to  my  dame's,  and  I  believe 
they  were  the  best  beefsteaks  in  the  world.  I  and  another  fag 
named  Jodrell  (long  since  dead)  used  to  take  it  in  turns  to  make 
the  chocolate.  One  day,  soon  after  my  arrival,  the  chocolate-pot 
was  upset  on  the  fire,  and  the  question  arose  who  was  to  get  a 
fresh  supply  of  milk  for  our  masters.  Jodrell  was  an  older  and 
taller  but  slighter  boy  than  I,  and  he  insisted  on  my  buying  the 
milk ;  and  when  words  failed,  he  tried  to  coerce  me.  We  fought, 
and  he  fell  with  a  terrible  black  eye,  and  it  became  his  lot  to  go 
and  buy  the  fresh  suj  ply  of  milk.  When  our  masters  came  in 
they  found  their  breakfast  all  ready,  and  dismissed  their  fags 
without  noticing  Jodrell's  eye. 

But  I  was  to  hear  more  about  it  afterwards.  That  evening, 
after  lock-up,  a  boy  named  Temple  (the  present  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham) came  over  from  Cookesley,  Jodrell's  tutor,  to  say  that  he 
wanted  to  speak  to  me.  On  our  way  to  Cookesley's,  Temple  (who 
seemed  to  me  then  quite  a  big  fellow,  though  he  is  now  not  much 
above  my  shoulder)  amused  himself  by  informing  me  that  Cookes- 
ley was  going  to  have  me  swished  for  hitting  Jodrell,  which  seemed 
to  me  very  unfair,  seeing  that  he  began  the  fight.  We  arrived  at 
Cookesley's  pupil-room  and  found  him  busy  correcting  verses. 
Presently  he  looked  up  and  said,  *  Who's  this  ? '  Temple  answered, 
*  This  is  the  boy  who  gave  Jodrell  a  black  eye.'  *  What's  your 
name  ? '  asked  Cookesley ;  and  on  hearing  my  name  he  jumped 
up  and  shook  my  hand,  and  said,  ^  Mrs.  Cookesley  knows  your 
fiither.    Temple,  take  him  up  to  have  tea  with  you  and  Mrs* 
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Cookeslej  in  the  drawing-room/  Nothing  more  was  heard  about 
the  black  eye  or  the  swishing ;  and  Cookesley  and  his  wife  were 
ever  afterwards  very  kind  to  me,  and  always  asked  me  to  breakfast 
every  half. 

The  idea  of  &gging  or  being  fagged  is  a  sort  of  bugbear  with 
some  modem  philosophers.    I  look  back  to  it  with  pleasure.    It 
taught  us  to  obey  before  we  began  to  command.    We  had  no  un- 
pleasant services  to  perform,  such  as  the  blacking  of  boots  or  the 
cleaning  of  lamps.    But  we  learnt  to  brew  tea  and  coffee  and 
chocolate,  and  to  make  toast,  and  to  butter  muffins,  and  to  boil 
^SfiT^  \  none  of  which  arts  we  should  ever  have  been  taught  other- 
wise, and  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  has  been  of  lifelong  use. 
Nor  was  this  all.    We  used  to  have  Dutch  ovens  and  small  grid- 
irons, with  which  we  cooked,  at  our  own  fires,  sausages  and  chops 
and   tiny  beefsteaks  and  poached   eggs.    I   hear  that  cooking 
utensils  are  not  allowed  now  in  a  boy's  room.     More's  the  pity  ! 
for  this  slight  knowledge  of  cookery  has  often  helped  me  and 
my  comrades  in  ^  foreign  parts.'    There  was  occasionally  a  silly 
arbitrary  exercise  of  fagging  power,  when  a  little  fellow  was  told 
to  go  *  up  town '  to  some  shop  to  buy  sixpennyworth  of  straight- 
hooks  or  a  pint  of  pigeon's  milk ;  which  latter  commission  usually 
caused  dire  oflfence  to  the  damsel  at  the  shop  where  the  pigeon's 
milk  was  demanded.     There  were  two  kinds  of  fagging  which 
young  oppidans  disliked.     The  big  collegers  used  to  have  private 
rooms  over  the  shops  in  the  Eton  street,  on  and  beyond  Barnes'  pool 
bridge.    From  their  windows  they  would  hail  a  lower  boy  and  fag 
liim  to  go  into  college  to  fetch  a  book  or  one  of  their  greasy  black 
gowns,  which  we  all  detested.    But  it  was  worst  of  all  to  be  fagged 
to  fill  basins  for  the  collegers  in  Ix>ng  Chamber.    There  w^ere,  I 
think,  about  sixty  boys  in  college,  who  were  locked  up  at  night  in 
the^Long  Chamber  where  they  all  slept.    There  was  a  long  and 
strong  table  about  the  middle  of  the  chamber,  on  which  were  some 
twenty  large  white  basins  for  the  collegers  to  wash  in  by  turns. 
The  basins  could  only  be  replenished  from  the  pump,  out  of  doors, 
in  Weston's  yard ;  and  the  little  collegers,  who  were  themselves 
fags,  used  to  try  and  catch  small  oppidans  to  help  them  empty 
and  fill  the  basins.    There  was  another  kind  of  fagging  in  Long 
Chamber  which  was  not  so  bad.    A  little  before  Election  Saturday 
it  was  the  custom  to  clean  and  polish  the  oak  floor  of  Long 
Chamber.     For  this  purpose  oppidan  fags  were  caught,  and  whilst 
one  of  them  was  seated  on  a  horse-rug,  or  coarse  blanket  taken 
from  a  colleger's  bed,  the  others  dragged  him  up  and  down  the 
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floor,  so  that  the  weight  of  his  little  person  polished  the  boards. 
Collegers  were  always  called  ^  Tugs '  in  my  time.  *  Tug  *  was  sup- 
posed to  be  short  for  tug-mutton,  as  they  were  then  allowed  by 
the  college  statutes  to  have  no  meat  but  mutton.  I  find  that 
oppidans  and  collegers  still  continue  to  dislike  one  another,  and 
it  is  my  belief  that  the  cause  of  offence  lies  chiefly  in  the  stupid 
black  cloth  gowns  which  collegers  have  to  wear.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  admitted  that  it  is  chiefly  the  small  oppidans  who  hate  the 
lugs.  When  an  oppidan  grows  up,  and  rises  towards  the  top  of 
the  school,  he  usually  finds  out  that  some  of  the  tugs  are  very 
excellent  fellows,  and  quite  as  good  as  his  oppidan  friends. 
Nevertheless,  in  after  life  it  is  seldom  that  an  old  colleger,  in 
taking  about  Eton,  avows  the  fact  that  he  was  in  college,  unless 
he  is  aware  that  it  is  known  to  his  companion. 

Boys  who  boarded  at  a  dame's  house  had  to  go  to  their  tutor's 
for  *  pupil-room'  and  *  private,'  which  terms  meant  the  special 
work  done  with  their  tutor.  Some  boys  had  private  tutors  to 
look  exclusively  after  them.  At  my  dame's  there  were  three 
young  noblemen,  each  with  a  private  tutor  and  separate  suite  of 
i^ooms.  One  of  these  was  Worcester,  the  present  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort. He  was  perhaps  absolutely  the  most  handsome  boy  in  the 
school,  though  some  might  have  voted  for  Sir  Henry  de  Bathe. 
Worcester  was  my  tutor's  pupil,  and  we  used  daily  to  go  to  pupil- 
room  together ;  but  at  my  dame's  house  he  spent  his  time  chiefly 
in  his  private  tutor's  rooms,  though  he  had  his  meals  with  the 
other  boys.  Mountcharles,  the  late  Marquis  of  Conyngham,  also 
had  a  private  tutor.  He  was  a  great  favourite  and  a  very  good- 
looking  boy,  but  in  a  different  style  from  Worcester.  One  Sunday 
afternoon,  when  the  Queen  was  walking  with  her  royal  party  and 
attendants  on  the  East  Terrace  of  Windsor  Castle,  her  quick  eye 
observed  Mountcharles  in  the  crowd  of  people  (of  whom  many 
were  Eton  boys)  looking  on  from  the  gardens  below  the  terrace, 
and  an  equerry  came  and  summoned  him  up,  much  blushing,  to 
be  introduced  to  the  Queen.  Nelson,  the  present  Earl  Nelson, 
was  the  third  boy  with  a  private  tutor.  He  was  rather  a  retired 
little  fellow,  and  used  to  play  with  his  hoop  in  my  dame's  garden 
instead  of  joining  in  our  ordinary  games. 

My  tutor  was  Coleridge,  the  late  Rev.  Edward  Coleridge,  one 
of  the  most  handsome  men  of  his  day,  and  the  most  genial  and 
hard-working  of  tutors.  Not  long  ago  Goldwin  Smith,  in  writing 
of  him,  described  him  as  the  Arnold  of  Eton.  Goldwin  Smith 
was  one  of  his  pupils,  and  I  shall  have  something  more  to  say 
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about  him  presently.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Coleridge's 
pupils  were  very  successful,  and  had  for  some  years  almost  a 
monopoly  of  the  Newcastle  scholarship  and  medal,  which  were 
then  the  chief  prizes  of  the  Echool.  Probably  many  of  the  pupils 
were  clever  boys,  but  they  owed  a  great  deal  of  their  scholastic 
success  to  their  tutor's  excellent  teaching.  The  power  of  teaching 
is  a  personal  gift,  and  its  exercise  needs  consummate  skill  and 
patience  and  insight  into  chamcter.  A  great  part  of  an  Eton 
tutor's  work  is  sheer  drudgery.  The  correction  of  Latin  prose 
and  verses  is  very  dreary,  and  it  is  seldom  that  any  schoolboy 
composition  is  suflSciently  well  and  cleverly  written  td  relieve  the 
monotony  of  much  mediocrity.  But  Coleridge  never  spared  him* 
self  in  this  labour.  I  remember  well  going  to  him  one  evening 
to  have  my  first  copy  of  Greek  iambics  looked  over.  There  were 
piles  of  other  exercises  on  his  table.  But  when  I  came  in  he,  as 
Xisual,  greeted  me  kindly,  and  took  up  my  verses.  Then  he 
groaned.  He  had  read  the  first  line,  and  found  two  grave  faults 
in  it,  to  my  horror.  For  let  me  confess  that  this  first  line  was 
copied  bodily  from  some  Greek  iambics  done  at  Bngby,  where  this 
line  had  passed  muster  more  than  once  before  Prince  Lee,  and, 
I  believe,  Dr.  Arnold.  My  tutor  promptly  tinkered  and  amended 
it,  and  I  fear  spent  much  time  in  correcting  the  many  other 
mistakes  that  he  found.  But  instead  of  blaming  me  for  thus 
occupying  his  time  he  encouraged  me  to  do  better ;  and  I  resolved 
to  do  better  another  time  rather  than  subject  him  again  to  such  a 
weary  trial  of  his  patience  and  kindness. 

We  met  my  tutor  almost  daily  in  pupil-room,  when  his  pupils 
all  assembled,  according  to  their  classes,  to  get  a  ^  construe '  of  the 
lesson,  in  Latin  or  Greek,  which  they  would  presently  do  before 
their  form-master  in  school.  By  a  happy  arrangement  the  whole 
school,  from  the  sixth  form  down  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  form,  did 
the  same  lessons  in  Homer,  Horace,  Virgil,  &c.  This  seemingly 
absurd  system  had  its  advantages  in  this  way,  for  in  pupil-room 
it  enabled  a  tutor  to  instruct  all  his  upper-school  pupils  as  one 
class.  When  we  were  in  pupil-room  he  would  usually  put  on  one 
of  his  best  pupils  to  construe  for  us.  I  can  well  remember  the 
clear  silvery  voice  of  John  Duke  Coleridge,  now  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  who  translated  admirably ;  but  his  uncle  now  and  again 
caught  him  tripping,  and  tried  to  check  the  tendency  to  conceit 
which  seemed  to  make  him  fancy  himself  infallible.  Hotham, 
the  late  Dean  of  Trinity,  Cambridge,  was  an  excellent  scholar,  but 
^  peculiar  thickness  of  his  voice  made  it  difficult  to  hear  what  he 
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said.  The  greatest  favourite  with  us  was  Seymour,  who  was 
Newcastle  scholar  in  the  year  after  Hotham  won  that  distinction. 
In  the  words  of  Homer,  '  he  had  a  voice  sweeter  than  honey.* 
But  he  was  cut  off  early  in  life  before  he  could  make  a  name  in 
the  world.  As  the  construing  went  on  my  tutor  occasionally 
asked  questions  of  the  rank  and  file  among  us,  or  drew  attention 
to  interesting  points  which  would  probably  be  noticed  by  the 
master  to  whom  we  were  up  in  school.  When  we  subsequently 
went  into  school,  in  our  different  classes,  we  met  the  pupils  of  the 
other  tutors  who  had  had  a  similar  *  construe '  and  instruction  in 
their  tutors'  pupil-rooms.  So  that  the  form-master,  in  the  course 
of  the  lesson,  occasionally  came  upon  conflicting  versions  of  the 
text,  and  it  did  nojb  always  happen  that  when  a  boy  pleaded  that 
*  my  tutor  said  it  was  so '  the  form-master  condescended  to  accept 
the  authority  offered. 

I  had  been  placed  in  the  Lower  Remove  before  Christmas,  and 
we  all  found  ourselves  promoted  without  any  examination- into  the 
Upper  Remove  after  Christmas.  There  were  only  two  recognised 
divisions  of  the  year  then,  so  it  came  to  our  turn  to  be  examined 
in  Trials  before  Midsummer,  to  settle  our  iJaces  in  our  class 
before  we  got  into  the  fifth  form.  This  was  the  only  school 
examination  to  which  I  was  subjected  during  five  years  at  Eton  ; 
at  the  end  of  which  time  I  had  drifted  up  to  the  sixth  form,  and 
was  third  highest  oppidan  in  the  school.  There  were  no  other 
trials  or  collections  or  compulsory  examinations  of  any  sort  after 
reaching  the  happy  haven  of  the  lower  fifth  form.  Competition 
for  the  Newcastle  scholarship  was  voluntary.  A  boy  could  get 
<  sent  up  for  good '  for  a  good  copy  of  verses  if  the  form-master  to 
whom  he  was  *  up '  was  satisfied  with  them.  This  copy  of  verses 
was  subsequently  read  out  in  the  Upper  School  by  the.  head-master 
before  the  whole  school,  assembled  to  hear  the  performance.  There 
were  usually  several  exercises  sent  up  for  good,  to  be  read  out 
one  after  the  other ;  and  the  author  of  each  exercise  had  to  take 
his  stand  by  the  side  of  the  head-master,  which  was  considered  to 
be  rather  a  trying  ordeal.  On  the  other  hand,  to  be  sent  up  for 
good  had  its  compensations,  for  it  was  the  rule  at  my  dame's  to 
give  a  sovereign  to  a  boy  each  time  he  was  sent  up,  though  it 
must  be  mentioned  that  the  sovereign  was  put  down  in  the  bill 
for  the  parents  to  pay  at  the  end  of  the  half.  In  the  school  list 
certain  distinguishing  marks  or  figures  were  put  against  the  name 
of  a  boy  after  he  had  been  sent  up  for  good  three  times.  In 
those  days  prizes  and  decorations  were  given  as  s^paringly  to  Etoil 
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boys  as  they  were  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  British  army ; 
and  I  venture  to  say  that  both  schoolboys  and  soldiers  did  their 
duty  as  well  as  they  do  it  now,  simply  because  it  was  their  duty. 

Our  lessons  in  school  were  not  long  or  difficult  or  numerous. 
I  may  be  wrong  in  some  details,  but  my  impression  is  that  they 
were  much  as  follows  in  the  fifth  form.  At  8  a.m.  there  was 
a  repetition  lesson,  usually  about  thirty  lines  of  Latin,  with  sixty 
lines  of  Homer  once  a  week.  As  soon  as  a  boy  had  said  his  half 
of  the  thirty  or  sixty  lines  he  was  at  liberty  to  go  home  to  his 
room.  The  next  school  was  at  11,15  and  lasted  till  11.45,  the 
lesson  being  that  portion  of  Grreek  or  Latin  of  which  a  *  construe ' 
had  been  got  in  tutor's  pupil-room  some  time  before  II.  We 
met  again  at  3.15  for  a  lesson  in  Latin  or  Greek,  which  lasted  till 
S.45 ;  and  the  final  school  was  at  5.15,  lasting  till  5.45.  Some 
people  may  wonder  at  the  shortness  of  the  school  hours,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  lessons  for  a  boy  cannot  be  very  long 
— say  forty  or  fifty  lines  of  verse,  or  three  or  four  pages  of  prose. 
When  these  had  been  once  translated,  parsed,  and  commented  on 
by  the  clever  boys  at  the  head  of  the  class,  who  were  usually 

*  called  up '  by  the  form-master,  he  could  only  go  through  the 
performance  a  second  time  by  calling  uj)  some  of  the  duller  boys, 
or  idle  fellows  who  had  not  troubled  themselves  to  look  at  the 
lesson,  or  even  to  listen,  whilst  it  had  been  construed  in  their 
presence.  Imagine  the  feelings  of  a  good  scholar  (which  most  of 
the  Eton  masters  were)  at  hearing  beautiful  passages  mauled  and 
misinterpreted  by  reckless  schoolboys,  for  whom  the  peril  of  being 

*  put  in  the  bill,'  as  a  punishment  for  their  ignorance  or  idleness, 
had  few  terrors.  So  doubtless  the  master  and  the  boys  were 
equally  well  pleased  when  the  quarter  before  the  hour  struck,  and 
the  class  could  be  let  out  of  school. 

But  those  whose  names  had  been  *put  in  the  bill'  did  not 
usually  leave  the  schoolroom  with  their  fellows.  When  the  delin- 
quent's name  had  been  *  put  in  the  bill '  by  the  form-master,  the 
bill  (a  long  slip  of  paper)  was  carried  off  by  a  boy,  styled  a 
prflepostor,  to  the  head-master;  and  after  a  short  interval  the 
praBpostor  would  put  his  head  into  the  clas3-room  again  and  call 
oat,  *  Juggins  to  stay.'  So  when  the  other  boys  left  the  school  it 
was  for  Juggins  to  make  his  way  to  the  room  where  the  head- 
master would  be  found,  with  the  birch  an  I  the  l»lock  and  the 
attendant  schoolboy  lictors  to  secure  the  culprit  whilst  undergoing 
punishment.  It  was  always  more  pleasant  for  Juggins  if  another 
boy  in  his  class  was  condemned  at  the  same  time,  as  there  is  a 
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bond  of  sympathy  in  the  anticipation  of  joint  suffering,  very 
different  from  the  sympathy  of  those  friends  who  stay  voluntarily 
to  witness  the  infliction  of  the  punishment.  It  might  happen 
that  Juggins  would  have  to  wait  till  the  head-master  was  ready, 
and  it  would  be  some  relief  to  his  mind  to  see  small  deputations 
arriving  from  the  other  schoolrooms  of  boys  who  were  about  to 
share  his  fate,  I  have  to  confess  with  regret  that  I  was  never 
flogged  at  Eton,  though  I  ought  to  have  been,  as  I  may  presently 
tell.  But  flogging  was  going  out  of  fashion  under  the  r^me  of 
dear  old  Hawtrey,  and  I  am  almost  certain  that  he  would  have 
been  very  glad  to  have  dispensed  with  it  altogether,  except  in 
extreme  cases  of  delinquency.  It  seemed  to  me  that  on  ordinary 
occasions  he  administered  the  rod  with  a  gentle  and  perfunctory 
touch.  But  he  could  hit  hard  enough  if  he  pleased.  There  waa 
a  painful  occasion  when  two  boys,  who  had  been  guilty  of  cruelly 
bullying  a  little  fellow,  were  sentenced  to  be  flogged — *  twelve 
cuts  and  two  birches  each ' — in  the  presence  of  the  whole  scbooL 
Hawtrey  laid  it  on  with  a  will,  and  applied  the  second  birches 
with  renewed  vigour,  so  that  the  miserable  delinquents  howled  as 
piteously  as  such  bullies  can  do  when  the  tables  are  turned  upon 
them. 

There  were  many  offences  for  which  flogging  was  regarded  as 
the  proper  punishment  at  Eton.  No  one  seemed  to  regard  flogging 
as  an  indignity  in  itself,  but  the  question  was  as  to  the  correct 
number  of  cuts  which  should  be  given  for  a  particular  offence.  It 
seems  rather  absurd,  but  it  was  a  well-known  rule,  that  if  a  boy 
did  not  shirk  a  master  when  out  of  bounds  he  was  liable  to  be 
flogged  with  five  cuts.  I  may  be  permitted  to  tell  a  short  story 
on  this  point.  Two  of  my  tutor's  best  pupils,  Henry  Hallam  (who 
died  young)  and  Goldwin  Smith,  had  been  capping  Latin  verses 
to  one  another  as  they  walked  along  the  Slough  road,  when  they 
found  themselves  suddenly  face  to  face  with  old  Cookesley.  It 
was  too  late  to  shirk.  Cookesley  asked  their  names  and  their 
tutor's  name,  and  promised  them  the  usual  entertainment  for  the 
morrow.  The  two  boys  returned  sadly  to  their  tutor's  and  told 
the  news  to  their  companions.  I  fear  that  though  both  of  them 
were  very  clever,  they  were  rather  priggish  lads,  and  their  com- 
panions were  inclined  to  make  some  fun  of  them.  There  was  a 
sort  of  feud  or  rivalry  between  Coleridge's  pupils  and  Cookesley'g 
pupils,  and  some  of  the  boys  had  an  absurd  idea  that  Coleridge 
hated  Cookesley,  and  that  Cookesley  would  do  anything  to  spite 
Coleridge.     So  this  belief  was  strongly  impressed  on  poor  Kalian^ 
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and  Smith,  and  they  were  warned  that  no  intercession  was  likely 
to  be  of  any  avail  to  save  them  from  the  impending  punishment. 
They  were  also  told  that  *  first  fault '  could  not  be  pleaded  in  an 
offence  again&t  a  master  of  the  school.  But  if  they  must  submit 
to  their  fate,  they  might  also  prepare  themselves  to  meet  it.  A 
big  boy,  of  much  experience  in  being  flogged,  explained  to  them 
that  if  a  confection  of  oil  and  lampblack  were  well  rubbed  in  on 
that  part  of  the  human  frame  on  which  the  birch  would  fidl,  and 
then  soundly  patted  with  a  shovel,  the  skin  would  be  hardened 
and  the  sensation  deadened,  so  that  they  would  not  feel  any  pain. 
Up  to  a  late  hour  of  the  night  Hallam  and  Smith  anointed  one 
another  in  the  manner  prescribed,  and  applied  the  shovel  as  freely 
and  forcibly  as  they  dared.  The  next  morning  the  process  was 
renewed,  and  they  went  in  to  eleven  o'clock  school,  pale,  but  deter- 
mined to  meet  their  fate  bravely.  All  through  the  time  of  school 
they  waited  and  bstened  anxiously,  expecting  a  praepostor  to  put 
in  his  head  and  to  call  out,  ^  Hallam  and  Smith  to  stay.'  But  no 
auch  invitation  ever  came.  As  a  fact,  Cookesley  had  forgotten  all 
about  the  two  boys  by  the  time  he  got  home,  and  never  reported 
them  to  the  head-master.  But  my  tutor's  pupils  christened  poor 
Hallam  *  Oily  Hallam,'  and  Smith  *  Shovel  Smith' ;  and  they  bore 
their  nicknames  for  a  long  time  at  Eton,  though  perhaps  they 
were  not  aware  of  it  themselves. 

I  have  mentioned  above  that  I  ought  to  have  been  flogged, 
but  escaped  the  merited  punishment.  One  afternoon  I  went  to 
the  room  of  a  boy  at  my  dame's,  who  had  a  beautiful  little  steel 
crossbow,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  leaden  bullets  about  the  size 
of  a  large  pea.  We  opened  the  window  and  began  firing  at  the 
chinmeypots  on  the  top  of  a  house  about  fifty  yards  distant.  It 
took  rather  a  good  shot  to  hit  the  mark,  and  we  were  wrapped  up 
in  our  exciting  sport  when  the  door  of  the  room  suddenly  opened, 
and  in  walked  my  dame.  We  were  caught  red-handed,  and  with- 
out excuse.  In  the  first  place,  steel  crossbows  were  prohibited 
weapons.  But  that  was  not  all.  In  firing  at  the  chimneypots  we 
had  forgotten  that  there  were  other  houses  on  beyond,  and  almost 
every  bullet  which  missed  its  mark  had  found  its  way  into  the 
nursery  windows  of  a  respectable  tradesman,  and  had  endangered 
the  life  of  his  wife  and  children.  This  tradesman  had  run  round 
to  complaiii  to  my  dame  of  the  bombardment  of  his  nursery,  and 
she  had  promptly  pounced  upon  us.  She  seized  and  confiscated 
the  crossbow  and  bullets,  and  said,  ^  For  two  pins  I'll  complain  of 
you,  and  have  you  well  flogged  to-morrow.'  We  had  not  a  word 
VOL.  XU.  NO.  LXVIIL  M 
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to  say  for  ourselves^  and  we  knew  that  we  had  deserved  onr  fBtte, 
as  much  for  oar  offence  as  for  having  let  ourselves  be  found  out. 
It  seems  to  me  that  flogging  was  an  appropriate  punishment  for 
such  a  breach  of  discipline  and  reckless  mischief  on  the  part  of  a 
big  boy,  for  this  incident  occurred  after  I  had  been  at  least  two 
years  at  Eton.  But  something  occurred  to  appease  my  dame's 
wrath.  It  was  said  that  she  never  did  actually  complain  when 
she  used  her  favourite  expression  of  ^  For  two  pins  I'll  complain  of 
you,'  I  do  not  know  why  she  let  us  off,  unless  it  may  be  that  she 
had  a  personal  liking  for  the  two  offenders,  and  did  not  wish  that 
her  favourite  boys  should  be  punished.  At  all  events,  she  did  not 
complain  of  us.  The  persons  who  had  most  reason  to  complain 
were  our  parents,  for  the  compensation  paid  to  the  tradesman  and 
the  cost  of  mending  his  broken  windows  was  a  considerable  sum, 
and  the  amount  was  put  down  in  the  half-yearly  school  bill,  to  be 
paid  by  our  parents  instead  of  being  mulcted  from  oiir  pocket- 
money. 

I  hope  that  nothing  that  has  now  been  written  may  be  taken 
to  be  in  disparagement  of  Eton.  Whatever  defects  there  may  have 
been  in  the  Eton  system,  there  were  great  merits  in  it,  which 
amply  redeemed  them.  I  have  known  a  good  deal  about  the  other 
great  public  schools,  and  have  had  sons  and  nephews  and  other 
relations  at  them ;  but  in  no  other  school  is  such  free  scope  given 
for  the  growth  of  mind  and  intellectual  activity  as  at  Eton.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  boys  who  go  to  Eton 
have  no  intention  of  becoming  good  classical  or  mathematical 
scholars;  but  they  have  to  be  trained  to  be  men,  and  not  to 
forget  that  they  are  gentlemen.  For  those  boys  who  ¥rish  to 
work  and  to  attain  classical  distinction,  the  privacy  of  their 
separate  rooms  affords  them  a  safe  and  convenient  place  of  study ; 
and  if  the  hours  of  lessons  done  in  school  are  comparatively  short, 
it  leaves  all  the  more  time  to  the  boy,  who  in  the  quietude  of  his 
own  room  can  devote  himself  to  such  books  as  please  him ;  and 
he  will  almost  invariably  find  an  able  and  friendly  adviser  in  his 
tutor. 

C.   T.   BUCKLAND. 
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The  Lost  Conscience.' 

CONSCIENCE  was  lost:  but  things  went  on  as  before.  The 
streets  and  theatres  were  always  crowded,  men  went  about 
their  business  as  usual,  stirred  by  the  same  ambitions ;  and,  if  a 
good  thing  came  in  their  way,  each  still  struggled  to  be  the  first 
to  snap  it  up.  No  one  noticed  that  something  had  suddenly  dis- 
appeared, that  in  the  great  Orchestra  of  Life  one  flute  had  ceased 
to  play. 

Some  people  even  began  to  feel  themselves  more  free  and 
more  at  ease  in  their  minds ;  they  walked  with  a  lighter  step, 
and  understood  better  the  joy  of  tripping  up  a  neighbour,  the 
delight  of  flattering,  cringing,  deceiving,  lying,  and  slandering. 

It  seemed  as  if  sdl  the  difficulties  of  life  had  been  done  away 
with  by  magic.  Men  did  not  walk  the  common  earth,  they  felt 
themselves  carried  along  above  it ;  nothing  affected  them,  nothing 
made  them  stop  to  think.  Everything,  present  and  future,  seemed 
to  belong  to  these  happy  people  who  had  lost  Conscience  without 
even  knowing  their  loss. 

It  had  disappeared  suddenly — in  an  instant.  Yesterday  Con- 
science had  been  there,  visible  to  all  eyes,  a  tedious  hanger-on, 
always  demanding  attention,  and  now  suddenly  its  place  was 
empty.  Many  troublesome  ideas  had  disappeared  with  it,  and 
particularly  that  moral  discomfort  which  attends  an  inner  moni- 
tor. Now,  nothing  was  left  to  hinder  men  from  floating  down 
the  stream  of  life  enjoying  all  the  pleasures  that  came  in  their 
way.  The  children  of  this  world  felt  that  they  had  shaken  oflF 
the  last  chain  which  bound  them ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
they  hastened  to  enjoy  their  liberty.  Now  came  the  opportunity 
of  the  violent.  Nothing  was  heard  of  but  crime  and  robbery, 
and  a  general  ruin  began. 

Meanwhile  the  unfortunate  Conscience  lay  bruised  and  (redden 
underfoot  in  the  highway,  everyone  kicking  it  as  he  passed.   Men 

'  From  the   Russian  of  Chtcheclrine.     Translated  hy  Ta\,  O'FarcU.    Paris: 
Lihrairic  d^s  BihliojphUes,     1881| 
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walked  over  it  as  they  would  have  done  over  any  other  misefable 
rag,  wondering  how  it  was  that  such  a  thing  was  allowed  to  lie 
in  the  busiest  thoroughfare  of  a  well-ordered  town,  in  broad  day- 
light. 

Heaven  knows  that  the  poor  outcast  might  have  lain  there 
long  enough,  but  for  a  wretched  drunkard,  who,  after  eyeing  it 
stupidly,  picked  it  up,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  sell 
it  for  a  glass  of  brandy.     All  at  once,  he  felt  a  sort  of  electric 
shock  through  his  whole  being.  He  looked  about  him  confusedly, 
and  felt  that  the  fumes  of  wine  were  clearing  away  from  his 
brain.    Little  by  little  there  came  back  to  him  the  bitter  know- 
ledge of  his  real  condition — a  knowledge  from  which  he  had 
escaped  at  the  price  of  drowning  all  his  energies  in  drink.     At 
first  he  felt  nothing  but  fear,  that  unreasoning  fear  which  some- 
times seizes  a  man  when  he  is  dimly  aware  that  some  danger 
threatens  him.    Then  his  memory  awoke ;  then  his  imagination 
began  to  speak.    From  the  darlmess  of  the  shameful  past  his 
pitiless  memory  recalled  every  deed  of  violence,  treachery,  and 
injustice  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  everything  that  marked 
the  degradation  of  his  soul,  while  his  imagination  gave  fresh  life 
to  all  the  details.    At  last  he  had  awakened  from  his  long  sleep, 
but  only  to  find  himself  in  a  court  of  justice,  where  he  was' at  once 
judge  and  prisoner.     His  past  life  seemed  to  the  miserable  drunk- 
ard one  long  crime,  one  perpetual  shame.    It  was  not  after  ques- 
tion, examination,  and  analysis  that  this  became  clear  to  him, 
the  first  glance  was  enough.     He  saw  his  own  degradation,  and 
felt  a  thousand  times  more  severely  punished  by  this  tribunal 
which  he  had  himself  set  up,  and  before  which  his  own  wOl  had 
brought  him,  than  he  could  have  been  by  the  harshest  human 
judgment.     He  would  not  even  plead  in  extenuation  that "^  the 
greater  part  of  this  past  life,  which  he  so  deplored,  had  ^been 
beyond  his  coDtrol— degraded,  miserable  drunkard  that  he  was ; 
that  a  mysterious  power  had  cast  him  into  this  world,  and  driven 
him  through  it,  as  a  hurricane,  whirling  across  the  steppes,  drives 
before  it  a  slender  blade  of  grass.     What  was  his  past  life  ?     Why 
had  it  taken  that  course  and  not  another  ?     And  he  himself,  what 
was  he  ?     These  were  questions  to  which  there  was  no  answer. 
He  was  only  conscious  of  complete  ignorance  and  deep  astonish- 
ment.    And  now  that  Conscience  had  found  him,  what  good  could 
she  do  ?  Had  she  come  merely  to  ask  him  merciless  questions,  to 
which  there  was  no  answer  ?     Had  she  visited  this  ruined  dwell- 
ing only  to  revive  in  it  its  former  life  ?    But  then,  ruined  as  itj 
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was,  such  a  shock  would  be  more  than  it  could  bear.  Alas ! 
Conscience  awakened  brought  neither  hope  nor  peace,  she  only 
shook  off  her  lethargy  to  lead  him  into  a  court,  where  his  plea  of 
Guilty  led  to  no  punishment.  Formerly  he  had  lived  surrounded 
by  a  mist ;  to-day  there  was  the  same  mist,  but  it  was  thronged 
with  faces  dire;  at  other  times  he  had  been  encumbered  with 
heavy  chains,  but  to-day  their  weight  was  doubled  because  he 
understood  clearly  what  chains  they  were. 

Our  drunkard  began  to  shed  idle  tears :  the  worthy  folk  who 
were  passing  promptly  gathered  round  him,  declaring  that  nothing 
but  drink  was  the  matter  with  him.  *  My  friends,  I  cannot  help 
crying,'  said  the  unhappy  drunkard ;  *  it  is  too  much  for  me,* 
and  the  people  shouted  with  laughter.  They  did  not  perceive 
that  he  had  never  been  more  sober  than  at  this  moment,  and 
that  he  had  really  made  a  discovery  which  was  breaking  his  heart. 
If  this  crowd  had  made  a  similar  discovery  itself,  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  understood  that  a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  to  find 
one's  conscience  when  one  least  expects  it ;  it  would  have  realised 
that  it  also  was  as  degraded  in  mind  and  body  as  the  drunkard 
who  was  bemoaning  himself  before  it. 

*  No,'  said  the  wretched  creature, '  I  must  rid  myself  of  this, 
cost  what  it  may,  or  I  am  done  for,'  and  he  prepared  at  once  to 
throw  his  windfall  into  the  road,  but  was  prevented  from  doing  so 
by  a  policeman,  who  said,  shaking  his  finger  at  him  : 

*  See  here,  my  good  fellow,  it  strikes  me  that  you  are  looking 
out  for  a  chance  of  distributing  revolutionary  pamphlets  on  the  sly. 
We'll  soon  have  you  in  the  lock-up.'  The  drunkard  hastily  hid  his 
find  in  his  pocket,  and  made  oflF.  He  went  stealthily,  looking  round 
to  see  that  no  one  was  watching  him,  towards  the  wine  shop  of 
an  old  acquaintance  of  his  named  Prokoritch.  Before  going  in 
he  peeped  carefully  through  the  window,  and  seeing  that  there 
were  no  customers  in  the  shop,  and  that  Prokoritch  was  dozing 
behind  his  counter,  he  opened  the  door  quickly,  ran  in,  and,  with- 
out giving  Prokoritch  time  to  recognise  him,  thrust  into  his  hand 
the  terrible  find,  and  fled. 

Some  seconds  passed  before  Prokoritch  opened  his  drowsy  eyes ; 
then  he  felt  a  cold  shudder  pass  over  him.  He  had  a  sort  of 
vision  that  he  was  carrying  on  his  business  without  a  proper 
licence  ;  but  after  a  sharp  look  round  he  saw  that  he  had  all  the 
papers — the  blue,  the  yellow,  and  the  green — demanded  by  the 
authorities.  Then  he  glanced  at  the  scrap  of  paper  that  be  found 
in  bis  band,  and  seemed  to  recognise  it, 
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*  Ah  !  ah ! '  said  he,  *  it's  the  same  morsel  that  I  got  rid  of 
with  so  much  difficulty  just  before  I  bought  my  licence ;  yes,  it's 
the  very  same.' 

When  he  was  satisfied  on  this  point,  he  soon  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  ruin  was  a  certain  thing.  This  is  the  argu- 
ment that  he  followed,  as  it  were,  mechanically.  *  A  man  is  in 
business,  this  pest  falls  upon  him;  there's  an  end  of  it.  No 
more  business  for  him.' 

Seized  with  a  fear  hitherto  unknown  to  him,  he  began  to 
tremble  and  grow  pale.    Conscience,  awakened  in  him,  murmured : 

*  No,  no ;  it  won't  do  to  go  on  letting  the  poor  people  make 
themselves  shamefully  tipsy.' 

Beside  himself  with  terror,  he  called  his  wife,  Arina  Ivanovna, 
to  his  assistance. 

Arina  Ivanovna  ran  to  him  ;  but  no  sooner  did  she  recognise 
the  involuntary  acquisition  made  by  Prokoritch,  than  she  cried 
out  in  great  excitement — 

*  Help  !     Police  !     Stop  thief ! ' 

*  Why  am  I  to  be  instantly  ruined  through  this  miserable 
thing  ? '  said  Prokoritch  to  himself,  wondering  who  had  passed 
it  on  to  him.  Meanwhile,  by  degrees,  the  tavern  filled  with 
people;  but  Prokoritch,  instead  of  serving  his  customers  with 
his  usual  good-will,  astonished  them  profoundly  by  not  only 
refusing  to  sell  them  any  wine,  but  also  by  pointing  out  to  them, 
in  the  most  touching  way,  that  for  the  poor  all  misfortunes  began 
through  drink. 

*  If,'  said  he,  through  his  tears,  *  you  would  be  satisfied  with 
one  little  glass,  that  would  be  all  very  well — it  would  even  be  a 
good  thing  for  you ;  but  your  only  idea  is  to  take  every  possible 
opportunity  of  swallowing  whole  caskfuls,  and  then  what  happens  ? 
You  get  drunk,  they  run  you  in,  and  you  get  a  hundred  lashes 
for  your  trouble.  Consider,  my  friends,  is  it  worth  while  to  go 
through  all  this,  and  spend  all  your  earnings  upon  a  stupid  fellow 
like  me  into  the  bargain  ? ' 

*  Wliy,  Prokoritch,  you  must  be  mad !  *  said  all  his  astonished 
customers. 

*  That's  not  very  surprising,  my  friends,  when  one  is  suflfering 
from  a  misfortune  such  as  has  befallen  me,'  answered  Prokoritch. 
*  See  for  yourselves  the  sort  of  licence  I  have  received,'  and  he 
showed  them  the  Conscience  which  the  drunkard  had  thrust  upon 
him,  and  asked  if  any  one  of  them  would  like  to  have  it.  But  as 
soon  as  they  saw  what  it  was,  the  question  became,  who  could  get 
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to  the  most  respectful  distance  from  it.  and  no  one  seemed  in  anj 
hurry  to  accept  the  offer. 

*You  see  the  grand  licence,  who  will  have  it?'  repeated 
Prokoritch,  getting  angry, 

*  But  what  is  to  become  of  you  now  ? '  his  customers  asked. 

*  My  friends,  this  is  what  I  think  :  there  is  only  one  thing  left 
for  me  to  do,  that  is  to:  die.  I  no  longer  wish  to  deceive  my 
neighbours,  or  to  make  the  poor  people  intoxicated  with  brandy. 
Therefore,  what  is  left  to  me  but  to  die  ? ' 

<  He  is  right,'  his  customers  said,  laughing  at  him. 

*  I  even  have  an  idea,'  continued  Prokoritch,  *  that  I  should 
like  to  break  all  the  bottles  you  see  round  you,  and  let  the 
contents  of  the  casks  run  into  the  next  canal,  to  get  rid  of  the 
temptation  to  drink.' 

Here  Arina  Ivanovna  broke  in  with  the  simple  words  : 

*  Just  try  one  or  two,  and  see.'  Her  heart,  it  was  evident,  had 
not  been  touched  by  the  divine  gift  which  had  so  suddenly  de- 
scended upon  Prokoritch.  But  it  was  not  easy  to  check  him ;  he 
went  on  shedding  bitter  tears  and  talking  continually. 

*  When  a  misfortune  like  mine  overtakes  a  man,'  he  said,  *  it's 
his  fate,  he  was  bom  to  be  unlucky.  In  thinking  over  his 
position,  in  trying  to  place  himself,  he  would  not  dare  to  say,  "  I 
am  a  trader,"  or  "  I  am  a  merchant."  He  could  not  do  so  without 
deep  uneasiness.  He  would  simply  have  to  say,  "  I  am  an  unlucky 
wretch." ' 

And  during  the  whole  day  Prokoritch  gave  himself  up  to 
these  flights  of  philosophy,  for  though  Ajina  Ivanovna  resolutely 
opposed  her  husband's  idea  of  breaking  the  bottles  and  pouring 
their  contents  into  the  canal,  still  they  did  not  sell  any  wine. 
Towards  evening  Prokoritch's  sadness  wore  off,  he  became  even 
gay ;  and  as  he  went  to  bed  he  said  to  Arina  Ivanovna,  who  was 
crying,  *Well,  my  dear  wife,  though  we  have  gained  nothing 
to-day,  what  does  that  matter  ?  How  light  one  feels  when  one 
has  a  clear  conscience ! ' 

And,  indeed,  he  was  asleep  almost  before  his  head  touched 
his  pillow ;  slumbering  peacefully  and  not  even  snoring,  whereas 
in  the  days  when  he  made  money  and  had  no  conscience  he 
invariably  snored  I 

Arina  Ivanovna,  however,  saw  things  in  a  somewhat  different 
light.  She  understood  very  clearly  that  for  a  tavern-keeper 
Conscience  was  by  no  means  an  agreeable  acquisition,  or  one 
likely  to  be  profitable,  so  she  made  up  her  mind  that  at  any  price 
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this  unwelcome  gaest  must  be  got  rid  of.  She  waited  patiently 
all  that  night,  but  hardly  had  the  dawn  begun  to  appear  through 
the  dusty  windows  of  the  tavern,  when  she  softly  stole  the  Con- 
science from  her  sleeping  husband  and  hastened  out  with  it  into 
the  street. 

It  happened  to  be  market  day,  the  carts  of  the  country  folk 
were  already  coming  in,  one  after  another,  and  Lovets,  the  police 
inspector,  himself  was  hastening  to  the  market-place  to  see  that 
everything  went  on  in  proper  order. 

When  she  saw  him  Arina  Ivanovna  had  what  seemed  to  her  a 
brilliant  idea.  She  ran  after  him  until  she  was  breathless,  and, 
as  soon  as  she  had  overtaken  him,  with  surprising  dexterity  she 
slipped  the  Conscience  into  the  pocket  of  his  overcoat  without 
his  knowing  it. 

This  Lovets  was  not  an  absolutely  shameless  rogue,  but  as  he 
was  not  particular  he  indulged  pretty  freely  in  various  little  mal- 
practices. His  manner  was  not  insolent,  but  he  was  gifted  with 
a  too-inquisitive  glance.  He  had  not  had  a  hand  in  any  very 
discreditable  aflFair,  but  he  snapped  up  willingly  anythinpr  that 
came  within  his  reach.  In  short,  he  was  a  very  respectable 
rogue.  But  now,  all  at  once,  this  man  began  to  turn  over  a 
new  leaf!  When  he  reached  the  market-place  he  realised  that 
all  the  goods  in  the  carts  and  shops  or  upon  the  stalls  did  not 
belong  to  him,  but  to  other  people.  Never  before  had  he 
been  conscious  of  this  feeling.  He  rubbed  his  eyes,  saying  to 
himself: 

*  Am  I  ill  ?    AH  this  must  be  a  dream  ! ' 

He  went  up  to  a  cart  meaning  to  help  himself  to  some  of  its 
contents,  but  his  arms  hung  powerless  at  his  sides.  He  moved 
towards  another  intending  to  pull  the  beard  of  a  Moujik,  but  to 
his  horror  his  hands  remained  clenched.  Then  he  was  terrified 
and  said  to  himself : 

*  What  is  the  matter  with  me  ?  I  shall  be  ruining  my  pro- 
fession for  ever.  It  will  be  better  for  me  to  go  home  as  I  seem  to 
have  taken  leave  of  my  senses  ! ' 

Hoping  always  that  this  mysterious  affliction  would  presently 
pass  away,  he  walked  through  the  market  looking  about  him.  It 
was  crowded  with  all  sorts  of  things,  above  all  he  noticed  much 
poultry,  and  everything  seemed  to  say  to  him,  *  You  have  only  to 
stoop  down  and  help  yourself.'  The  country  people,  however, 
became  bolder,  seeing  that  our  friend  was  not  going  on  as  usual, 
^ud  that  be  contented  l^injself  with  Ipoking  very  ]^ard  ^t  theiy 
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goods.  They  even  dared  to  make  fan  of  him,  calling  him 
*Niigaud  Niigaudovitch ! '  (son  of  a  simpleton). 

^  No,  I  have  some  unheard-of  illness,'  said  Lovets  to  himself, 
and  he  went  home  empty-handed. 

His  wife  was  waiting  for  him,  calculating,  meanwhile,  the 
number  of  bags,  made  of  lime-tree  bark,  that  he  might  be  ex- 
pected to  bring  in  with  him ;  for  as  a  rule  he  took  plenty  of  these 
out,  and  brought  them  back  full  of  his  pilferings.  But  to-day 
he  returned  without  a  single  bag.  On  perceiving  this  Madame 
Lovets  lost  her  temper  at  onoe,  and  darting  up  to  her  husband 
she  said : 

*  Where  are  the  bags  ? ' 

*  Upon  my  conscience '  began  Lovets. 

*  I  ask  you  where  are  the  bags  ? ' 

*  Upon  my  conscience '  repeated  Lovets. 

*  Oh,  very  well,  then,  let  your  conscience  feed  you  till  next 
market  day.  I  have  nothing  to  give  you  for  dinner,'  Madame 
Lovets  declared. 

Lovets  hung  his  head,  for  he  knew  this  was  an  argument  to 
which  he  had  no  answer. 

He  took  off  his  overcoat,  and  immediately  his  ideas  changed 
entirely.  Conscience  remained  in  the  pocket  of  the  coat  hung 
upon  the  wall,  and  Lovets  at  once  felt  light  and  free  and  more 
like  himself.  Once  more  it  seemed  to  him  that  nothing  in  the 
world  belonged  to  other  people :  that  it  was  all  his  by  right.  The 
aptitude  for  appropriating  and  consuming  everything  came  back 
to  him. 

*  Ah !  Ah !  my  good  friends,  now  you  won't  get  off  so  easily,' 
he  cried,  rubbing  his  hands;  and  he  promptly  put  on  his  coat 
again,  to  hasten  back  to  the  market. 

But,  strangely  enough,  he  had  scarcely  got  it  on  when  his 
impulse  stopped  short.  He  seemed  to  himself  to  be  two  men. 
One,  without  the  overcoat,  impudent  and  unscrupulous ;  the  other, 
with  it,  timid  and  modest. 

Although  he  found  himself  animated  by  the  best  intention?, 
he  did  not  give  up  his  idea  of  going  back  to  the  market.  *  Per- 
haps,' he  thought,  *  I  may  end  by  getting  the  better  of  it.' 

But  the  nearer  he  got  to  the  market,  the  faster  his  heart 
beat,  and  the  more  he  felt  impelled  to  show  some  kindness  to  all 
these  poor  people,  who  worked  in  the  rain  and  mud  from  morning 
to  night  to  gain  two  copecks.  He  no  longer  thought  of  taking 
other  people's  property.     On  the  contrary,  he  felt  hisf  purse  a 
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burden  to  him  now  he  realised  that  it  contained,  not  his  monej, 
but  his  neighbours'. 

<  Here  are  fifteen  copecks  for  you,  friend/  he  said  to  a  peasant, 
giving  him  the  money. 

*  Why  do  you  give  it  to  me,  simpleton  ? ' 

'  It  is  to  make  up  for  my  former  injustices.  Pardon  me,  for 
the  love  of  God.* 

*  May  God  forgive  you,  then.* 

In  this  way  he  went  through  the  market,  giving  away  all  his 
money,  and  when  it  came  to  an  end  he  no  doubt  felt  a  great  weight 
lifted  from  his  mind.     Nevertheless  he  became  very  thoughtful. 

^  I  have  certainly  caught  some  illness,'  he  said  again  to  himself. 
*  I  had  better  go  home,  and  I  can  take  the  opportunity  of  collect- 
ing together  all  the  poor  I  meet  by  the  way,  and  giving  them  a 
meal ; '  and  he  proceeded  to  do  as  he  had  said.  He  picked  up 
numbers  of  beggars  on  the  road,  and  brought  them  into  his  court- 
yard. At  the  sight  of  them  Madame  liOvets  held  up  her  hands 
in  horror,  asking  what  he  would  do  next.  Lovets  came  up  to  her 
and  said  in  a  caressing  tone : 

*  Just  see  these  good  peoj)le  whom  I  have  brought  you,  my 
little  Theodosia.  Feed  them,  for  the  love  of  God.'  But  he  had 
hardly  had  time  to  hang  his  coat  upon  the  peg,  when  he  again 
felt  clear  of  all  impediments.  Seeing  from  the  window  all  the 
beggars  of  the  town  assembled  in  his  courtyard,  he  could  not 
understand  what  they  meant  by  coming  there.  What  were  they 
come  for?     Would  he  have  to  go  out  and  beat  them  all ? 

*What  are  all  these  people  doing  here?'  he  asked,  going 
towards  the  courtyard. 

*  What !  All  these  people  ?  They  are  the  worthy  vagabonds 
you  have  just  told  me  to  feed,'  replied  Madame  Lovets,  dryly. 

^  Let  them  be  turned  out  this  minute,'  he  cried  angrily ;  and 
he  rushed  about  the  house  like  a  madman.  He  paced  up  and 
down  the  rooms  a  long  time,  repeating  incessantly,  <  What  can 
have  happened  to  me  ? ' 

How  was  it  that  a  man  who  used  to  be  exact,  even  fierce,  in 
the  fulfilment  of  his  professional  duties,  had  suddenly  become 
limp  as  a  rag  ? 

*  Theodosia  Petrovna,  my  good  woman,  for  Heaven's  sake  have 
me  tied  up,'  he  entreated,  *  I  feel  that  to-day  I  am  capable  of 
committing  follies  which  it  would  take  a  year  to  repair.' 

Madame  Lovets  saw  that  her  husband  must  be  very  ill  indeed. 
So  she  put  him  to  bed  and  made  him  swallow  a  hot  draught. 
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After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  it  occurred  to  her  to  go  and 
search  the  pockets  of  her  husband's  coat,  to  see  if  he  had  a  copeck 
left.  One  of  them  contained  an  empty  purse;  in  the  other ^he 
found  a  scrap  of  dirty,  oily  paper*  As  soon  as  she  had  unfolded 
this  paper,  she  cried  out : 

'  Ah,  here's  an  explanation  of  the  tricks  he  has  been  playing 
us ;  he  had  Conscience  in  his  pocket,'  and  she  began  to  think. 
What  puzzled  her  was  how  to  get  rid  of  Conscience,  and  to  whom 
she  could  pass  it  on.  She  did  not  wish  to  crush  with  one  blow 
whoever  she  should  choose  as  the  victim,  but  only  to  cause  him  a 
little  temporary  inconvenience.  After  some  consideration  she 
made  up  her  mind  that  she  had  better  bestow  Conscience  upon 
the  Jew  banker,  Brjotski,  the  promoter  of  great  commercial 
enterprises,  and  director  of  innumerable  railway  companies. 

*  His  back  is  broad  enough,  at  any  rate,'  she  said  to  herself,  *  it 
won't  hurt  him ! ' 

Having  decided  this,  she  slipped  Conscience  carefully  into  a 
stamped  envelope,  upon  which  she  wrote  Brjotski's  name  and 
address,  and  then  threw  it  into  the  letter-box, 

*Now,'  she  said,  going  back  to  her  husband,  *you  can  go  to 
the  market  boldly.' 

Brjotski  was  seated  at  dinner  surrounded  by  his  iamily.  One 
of  his  sons,  a  boy  ten  years  old,  was  next  him ;  this  child  was 
pondering  over  banking  transactions. 

*  What  would  happen,  father,*  he  said,  *  if  I  invested  the  money 
you  have  given  me  at  twenty  per  cent,  a  month  ?  How  much 
should  I  nave  at  the  end  of  the  year?' 

*  At  simple  or  compound  interest  ? '  asked  Brjotski. 

*  Oh,  compound  interest,  of  course.' 

*  At  compound  interest  that  would  come  to  forty-five  roubles 
and  seventy-nine  copecks,  not  counting  the  fractions,' 

*  Then,  father,  I  shall  inyest  it  like  that.' 

*  Invest  it  by  all  means,  my  boy,  but  take  care  that  you  get  a 
very  good  security.' 

On  the  other  side  of  the  table  sat  another  of  Bijotski's  sons, 
who  was  seven  years  old.  He  also  was  occupied  with  an  ele- 
mentary problem  in  mental  arithmetic.  Further  off  sat  two  more, 
who  were  both  engaged  in  calculating  the  amount  of  interest  one 
owed  to  the  other  on  a  loan  of  sugar-candy. 

Opposite  Brjotski,  his  beautiful  wife  sat  in  state,  holding  in 
her  arms  her  baby-girl,  who  already  clutched  instinctively  at  her 
mother's  gold  bracelets.    In  short,  ^Bijotski  was  a  happy  man. 
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He  was  just  tasting  a  new  sauce,  so  delicious  that  he  would 
willingly  have  had  the  sauce-tureen  decked  with  old  lace  and 
ostrich  feathers,  when  a  servant  handed  him  the  letter.  He  had 
hardly  taken  it  when  he  became  extremely  agitated. 

*  Why  should  any  one  send  me  this  thing  V  he  cried,  trembling 
all  over.  No  one  understood  what  he  meant,  but  they  all  felt  that 
to  finish  their  meal  was  impossible.  I  will  not  describe  the 
torments  that  Brjotski  suflFered  on  this  memorable  day.  I  will 
only  mention  one  thing,  that  this  man,  weak  and  feeble  as  he 
seemed  to  be,  bore  like  a  hero  the  most  terrible  tortures,  but  as 
to  giving  up  the  smallest  sum  of  money,  nothing  could  make  him 
do  it. 

*  What  I  suflfer  does  not  matter,'  he  said  to  his  wife  in  the 
moments  of  most  acute  agony.  *  Only  hold  me  fast,  and  if  the 
severity  of  the  pain  makes  me  ask  for  my  cash-box,  don't  bring  it, 
my  love.  Let  me  die  first ! '  However  embarrassing  a  situation 
may  be  there  is  almost  always  some  way  out  of  it,  and  one  was 
found  in  this  instance.  Brjotski  luckily  remembered  an  old 
promise  he  had  made  to  give  something  to  a  charitable  institution 
of  which  a  certain  General  who  was  a  friend  of  his  had  the 
management.  Time  had  slipped  by  without  his  doing  so,  but 
now  circumstances  pointed  out  to  him  the  most  convenient  way 
of  fulfilling  his  obligation.  Without  delay  he  cautiously  opened 
the  envelope  which  he  had  received  by  post,  drew  out  the  en- 
closure with  a  pair  of  pincers,  put  it  into  another  envelope  with 
bank  notes  for  a  hundred  roubles,  and,  sealing  it  up  carefully,  went 
to  see  the  said  General. 

*  I  wish  to  help  on  this  good  work  with  a  contribution,  your 
Excellency,'  said  he,  placing  his  sealed  packet  upon  the  table  before 
the  General,  whose  face  expressed  his  satisfaction. 

*  It  is  a  worthy  act,  sir,'  he  replied.     *  Indeed  you ' 

Here  his  Excellency  stopped  in  confusion. 

*  Oh,  quite  so,  your  Excellency — quite  so,'  said  Brjotski  hastily, 
happy  to  feel  himself  relieved  from  the  heavy  burden  which  had 
troubled  him  so  much ;  ^  be  assured  that  we  financiers  are  ani- 
mated by  the  purest  patriotism,  and  are  Russians  above  all  things.' 

*  Thanks!  thanks!'  said  the  General,  *and — hem!  hem! 
However ' 

*  Yes — your  Excellency,  Russians  first,  Russians  first.' 

*  Well !  well !     Good !  good  !     God  be  with  you.' 

After  this  Brjotski  flew  rather  than  walked  home,  and  by  evening 
h^d  quite  forgotten  his  paat  sufifering3  and  was  himself  again, 
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He  we&t  back  to  business  at  once,  and  spent  the  ntgbt  in 
planning  new  banking  transactions  on  a  colossal  scale. 

The  poor  Conscience  lived  like  this  for  a  long  time,  and  passed 
through  many  hands ;  she  was  not  wanted  anywhere.  People's 
only  idea  was  to  get  rid  of  her,  to  pass  her  on  at  any  price,  and  at 
last,  weary  of  this  wandering  Jew  existence,  she  said  sadly  to  her 
last  possessor,  a  certain  small  tradesman  whose  business  never 
prospered : 

*  Why  do  you  continually  torment  me  and  tread  me  underfoot  ? ' 

*  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  with  you,  my  dear  Conscience  ?  ' 
he  answered ;  *you  are  no  good  at  all.' 

*  This  is  what  I  suggest,'  replied  Conscience.  *  Find  me  a  little 
Bussian  baby  and  lodge  me  in  his  pure  heart.  Perhaps  the  inno- 
cent would  receive  and  cherish  me ;  as  he  grew  up  he  might  become 
attached  to  me,  and  take  me  with  him  into  the  world.  Perhaps 
he  would  not  hate  me.' 

The  tradesman  did  as  she  wished.  He  found  a  little  Bussian 
child  and  slipped  Conscience  into  his  pure  heart.  As  the  child 
grows  up  Conscience  will  grow  with  him ;  one  day  he  will  be  a 
great  man  with  a  great  conscience.  In  that  day  all  falsehood, 
crime,  and  violence  will  disappear,  for  Conscience,  grown  bolder, 
will  speak,  and  will  be  obeyed. 

M.  Wright. 
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The  Saint's  Mother. 


[The  mother  of  St.  Simeon  Stylites,  hearing  of  his  fame,  came  to  see  him,  hat 
was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  enclosure  round  the  pillar.  But  when  Simeon 
heard  his«mother*8  voice,  he  said  to  her,  *  Bear  up,  mj  mother,  a  little  while,  and 
we  shall  see  each  other,  it  God  will.*  But  she  began  to  weep  and  to  rebuke  him, 
saying, '  Son,  why  hast  thou  done  this  ?  In  return  for  the  body  I  bore  thee,  thou 
hast  tilled  me  with  grief.  For  the  milk  with  which  I  nourished  thee,  thou  hast 
given  me  tears.  For  the  kiss  with  which  I  kissed  thee  thou  hast  given  me  an. 
aching  heart.  .  .  .'  Simeon,  on  his  pillar,  was  deeply  agitated,  and,  covering  his 
face  with  his  hands,  he  wept  bitterly  and  cried  to  her,  *  Oh,  lady  mother, be  still  a 
little  while,  and  wc  shall  sec  each  other  in  eternal  rest.*  The  poor  motlier,  with 
harrowed  heart,  hung  about  the  place  for  three  days,  crying  to  her  son,  and 
wrung  with  grief  to  see  his  terrible  penance,  .  .  .  and  at  the  end  of  those  three 
days  she  fell  asleep.  .  .  .  And  he,  weeping,  said,  *  The  Lord  receive  thee  in  joy, 
mother/  &c.— Zir«  of  the  Sainti,  S.  Babing  Gould.]  , 


HERE  Time  is  strange,  and  keeps  no  even  speed 
As  once,  but  checked  or  sped  by  dreams,  moves  on : 
Whether  it  was  or  was  not  so,  indeed, 

I  hardly  know ;  but  some  four  days  agone 
I  thought  she  came,  came  near  the  inclosed  space 
Which  men  have  walled  about  my  pillar's  base. 

(0  mother !  In  her  eyes  was  all  the  woe 
That  has  been  gathering  there  these  many  years, 

Since  that  first  day,  a  thousand  lives  ago. 
When  she  watched  for  me,  racked  with  doubts  and  fears ; 

And  I  was  lying  at  the  convent  gate 

Awaiting  the  unfolding  of  my  fate.)' 

And  there  she  stood.    They  would  not  let  her  in. 

She  reached  her  hands  out  to  me,  and  she  cried, 
And  beat  her  breast  and  moaned.     (Oh  me  !  my  sin ! 

This  rebel  soul  not  yet  is  sanctified. 
Pardon,  0  God,  that  this  weak  heart  did  ache 
With  earthly  sorrow  for  that  woman's  sake  !) 
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And  then  1  heard  her  voice :  ^  My  son,  my  son, 
Why  wilt  thou  shame  God's  body  in  this  wise  ? 

What  is  this  sacrilege  that  thou  hast  done  ? 
How  wilt  thou  meet  the  Blessed  Mother's  eyes. 

And  hear  her  ask  thee  what  thou  gavest  me 

For  that  fair  body  which  I  bore  for  thee  ?  * 

Then  cried  I — God  forgive,  if  I  did  ill — 

*  Bear  up,  my  mother,  yet  a  little  while. 
And  we  shall  see  each  other,  if  God  will. 

Pray,  pray  still,  ever  pray ! '    And  then  (0  vile  ! 
To  grieve  for  earthly  things)  I,  also,  wept, 
As  through  my  heart  chill  winds  of  memory  crept. 

And  then  I  thought — and  yet  it  may  have  been 

Only  a  craft  of  Satan,  tempting  me — 
I  thought  she  wrung  her  hands,  and  let  be  seen 

The  mother's  breast  that  once  had  nourished  me, 
And  wept  again,  and  spake ;  and  every  word 
Pierced  to  the  fleshly  heart  of  me  who  heard. 

*  Oh,  son,  I  pray  no  more  I    For  once  I  prayed 

A  boon  of  God  for  sweetening  of  my  days, 
A  little  baby  that  should  soft  be  laid 

Upon  my  bosom — to  His  endless  pmise. 
At  last  God  heard  my  cry — thee  did  I  bear. 
The  inexorable  answer  to  my  prayer ! 

^  0  little  baby  hands  I  used  to  kiss. 

Cold,  hard,  and  wasted — ^reached  not  out  to  me. 

Mother  of  Christ,  judge  thou  how  hard  it  is 
To  bear  such  wounds  as  in  his  feet  I  see — 

0  little  pink  dear  feet  I  used  to  hold. 

Kissed  now  but  by  fierce  sun  and  night  winds  cold  ! 

'  Ah !  when  I  hushed  thee  on  my  happy  breast 
And  sang  thee  whispered  lullabys,  and  strove 

To  see  the  future — ^work  and  help  and  rest 

And  good  deeds  done  of  thee,  child  of  my  love — 

Why  did  no  angel  blast  such  sweet  vain  schemes, 

And  shed  truth's  withering  light  upon  my  dreams  ? 
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*  Thou  wert  God's  answer  to  my  prayer.    And  thou, 

Who  bade  thee  thus  to  mar  Grod's  gift  and  mine, 
Thy  body  ?    Not  the  Lord  of  heaven,  I  trow, 

Who  wore  on  earth  a  body  like  to  thine. 
He  had  a  mother  too ;  yet  day  by  day 
Thou  darest  to  raise  thy  hands  to  Him  and  pray  ! ' 

Then  I  spoke — I,  not  yet  as  saintly-still 

As  penance  should  have  made  me,  beat  my  breast : 

*  Patience,  0  lady  mother  !     If  God  will, 

We  two  shall  meet  in  an  eternal  rest ! ' 

*  But,  oh,'  she  cried,  *  the  human  life  divine 
Was  that  in  which  God  gave  thee  to  be  mine  ! 

*  Not  for  another  life  than  this  I  bore 

Travail  and  agony  of  thy  birth  mom. 
The  joy  unspeakable  that  pain  no  more 

Could  touch  or  mar  when  my  man-child  was  bom. 
For  this  life  wert  thou  bom — and,  0  my  son, 
With  life,  God's  gift,  what  good  thing  hast  thou  done  ? 

^  Thou  hast  brought  souls  to  God?    Poor  souls  that  find 
No  refuge  save  the  God  thou  dreamest  of! 

A  God  who  loves  to  see  sad  eyes  wept  blind. 

Flesh  wounded,  and  dead  hearts  cast  out  of  love ! 

Better  the  heathen's  life  of  soulless  bliss 

Than  faith  in  such  a  Devil-God  as  this ! 

*  What  was  it  pricked  thee  on  to  this  thy  sin  ? 

What  but  desire  that  men  should  kneel  and  say, 
"  See — the  great  saint — the  holy  man,  wherein 

All  fleshly  lusts  that  sting  our  flesh  to-day 
Are  dead  " — Ay !  all  but  pride,  that  finds  no  ways 
Too  sharp  to  tread,  to  meet  a  sick  world's  praise. 

*  And  now  I  know  thou  art  too  proud  to  heed 

My  voice — too  high  for  me  to  reach  thee  there. 
Too  small  a  thing  it  is,  my  heart's  great  need. 

That  thou,  my  body's  fruit,  shouldst  know  or  care  ; 
Thou,  that  wouldst  save  thy  soul  and  heaven  win 
By  slightiDg  earth,  that  God  has  set  thee  in ! 
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*  Earth  was  thy  home,  on  earth  thy  duties  lay ; 
And  heaven  lives  on  earth,  in  duties  done« 

0  son,  Christ  weeps  to  see  thee  turned  away 
From  that  straight  simple  way  He  set  thee  on. 

Thy  soul  ?   Thy  soul !   The  devil  would  not  crave 
That  stunted  crippled  soul  thou  seekest  to  save  ! ' 

She  ceased.     Her  body,  like  a  drooping  flower. 
Bowed  towards  earth,  and  she  was  borne  away ; 

But  I — ^have  mercy,  God — for  one  mad  hour 

I  might  not,  would  not,  could  not,  dared  not  pray ; 

For  all  her  words  shrieked  in  my  ears  again, 

And  all  my  penances  and  prayers  looked  vain. 

The  royal  sun  in  robes  of  gold  had  passed 
Below  the  rocks  and  palm  trees  in  the  west. 

The  long  hard  shadow  that  my  piUar  cast 

Grew  dim  and  vague.    The  sense  of  coming  rest 

Fell  on  all  happy  living  things,  and  I 

Got  strength  to  pray  again,  and  night  went  by. 

With  the  new  sun  she  came  once  more.    Her  cry, 
Strong  with  a  night  of  prayer,;!  would  not  hear. 

1  turned  my  eyes  up  to  the  blazing  sky. 
Wrestling  in  prayer  and  sealing  up  mine  ear. 

Yet  there  she  stood  all  day  and  gazed  on  me ; 
For  my  heart  knew  it,  though  I  would  not  see. 

Another  night  of  prayer,  another  day 

Of  words  I  would  not  hear  though  my  heart  heard. 
And  then  that  evening,  when  I  heard  men  say 

*  She  is  dead !  '—0  God,  forgive  my  first  mad  word — 
*  God,  be  my  soul  damned  in  hell's  fiercest  pain. 
But  give  my  mother  back  to  me  again ! ' 

But  all  thejpeople  crowded  round.    I  knew 

They  waited  for  the  holy  man  to  speak. 
What  could  I  say  to  them — what  could  I  do 

To  hide  firom  them  how  wildly  flesh  was  weak  ? 
I  spoke — and  what  I  said  I  know  no  more — 
*Twas  not  the  thoughts  with  which  my  heart  was  sore 
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I  think  I  said  what  other  men  would  '"say 

I  should  have  said — ^gave  thanks  to  Grod  that  she 

From  this  vile  world  had  so  been  caught  away 
Into  the  glory  where  I  hope  to  be. 

And  this  I  said  the  anguish  to  conceal 

I  felt — but  felt  that  it  was  sin  to  feel. 

But  when  the  night  had  come,  the  people  gone, 
When  'twixt  the  silent  earth  and  silent  sky 

I  on  my  pillar  was  alone — alone 

As  I  must  be  till  life's  last  night  pass  by — 

The  world  looked  black,  the  sky  was  cloudy  gray, 

And  even  my  pillar  seemed  to  fade  away. 

And  only  I — 'twixt  heaven  and  earth — was  there ; 

For  heaven  I  could  not  find,  and  earth  was  lost. 
I  seemed  to  drift  through  chill  and  misty  air, 

In  vague  cloud-depths  by  storm-winds  driven  and  tossed. 
Still  floating  on — long  ages  did  it  seem — 
I,  more  a  shadow  than  man's  lightest  dream. 

And  still  alone.     At  last — the  darkness  riven — 
A  light — a  presence  I  and  my  whole  soul  cried : 

*  I  am  lost,  I  am  lost  I     0  God,  where  is  Thy  heaven 

For  which  I  gave  up  love  and  all  beside  ? 
How  shall  I  find  the  garden  of  the  blest 
Where  Christ  and  all  His  angels  feast  and  rest  ?  * 

And  then  I  heard  a  voice  that  filled  the  skies, 
Most  terrible,  most  sweet,  and  answered  me  \ 

*  Heaven  was  on  earth,  the  earth  thou  didst  despise, 

And  now  for  ever  it  is  lost  to  thee ; 
And  on  the  earth  Christ  is,  and  on  the  earth 
The  love  thou  hast  accounted  nothing  worth. 

*  None  for  himself  a  heaven  can  win  or  make, 

Since  whoso  seeks  his  life  his  life  shall  lose. 
He  who  will  labour  for  a  sad  world's  sake. 

And  free  pure  life  revile  not  nor  refuse, 
He  is  Christ's  man  ;  he  hath  the  better  part ; 
The  angels  dwell  for  ever  in  his  heart. 
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*  Where  is  a  heaven  but  on  the  earth — for  man  ? 

What  life  on  earth  for  man  is  there  but  one  ? 
Heaven,  and  the  way  to  heaven  lie  in  that  span, 

Eternal  are  the  done  and  the  undone. 
Thine  were  the  penance,  prayer,  and  sun,  and  frost. 
Thine  the  earth  wasted,  and  the  heaven  lost ! ' 

The  vision  faded,  and  I  woke  to  earth  ; 

The  night  had  fled  away,  the  sky  was  fair 
With  lovely  lights  to  greet  the  new  day's  birth  ; 

They  shone  upon  my  pillar  high  in  air. 
And  on  my  body,  maimed  and  seared,  and  thin 
With  the  hard  penance  I  have  trusted  in. 

It  is  too  late — too  late  !     If  this  be  true. 

And  all  my  life  be  wrong,  at  least  I  know 
I  did  but  what  I  thought  God  bade  me  do. 

And  went  the  way  I  thought  He  bade  me  go ! 
'Tis  Satan  tempts  me  with  these  dreams  and  fears. 
'Twas  he  who  tempted  through  my  mother's  tears. 

Oh,  mother,  if  it  had  been  otherwise  I 
It  could  not  be — life  then  had  been  too  sweet ! 

How  can  smooth  pathways  lead  to  Paradise, 
Or  heaven  be  on  earth,  time  being  so  fleet  ? 

Back,  Satan — ^I  have  fought  and  won  the  fight. 
Life  was  so  hard,  it  could  not  but  be  right ! 

E.  Nesbit. 
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The  Old  Naval  Song. 


THERE  are  two  kinds  of  sea-songs :  those  which  are  sung  at  con- 
certs and  in  drawing-rooms,  and  sometimes,  but  not  very  often, 
at  sea,  and  those  which  are  never  heard  off  shipboard.  The  latter 
have  obtained  in  this  age  the  name  of  *  chanty,'  a  term  which  I 
do  not  recollect  ever  having  heard  when  I  was  following  the  life. 
It  is  obviously  manufactured  out  of  the  French  verb,  and  there  is 
a  'longshore  twang  about  it  which  cannot  but  sound  disagreeably 
to  the  elderly  nautical  ear.  This  sort  of  song  is  designed  to 
lighten  and  assist  the  sailor's  toil.  It  is  an  air  that  enables  a 
number  of  men  pulling  upon  a  rope  to  regulate  their  combined 
exertions.  It  is  also  a  song  for  sailors  to  sing  as  they  tramp  round 
a  capstan  and  heave  upon  a  windlass.  Of  the  melodies  of  many 
of  them  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  paternity.  Some  are  so  engaging 
that  they  might  well  be  regarded  as  the  compositions  of  musicians 
of  genius,  who  wrote  them  with  little  suspicion  of  the  final  uses 
to  which  they  would  be  put.  Why  their  destination,  having  been 
song  perhaps  at  the  harpsichord  and  the  guitar  by  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  should  be  the  forecastle ;  why,  being  appropriated  by 
the  sailor  they  should  be  so  peculiarly  his,  that  no  one  else  ever 
dreams  of  singing  them,  there  is  no  use  in  attempting  to  guess. 
The  reader  will  not  require  me  to  tell  him  that  the  marine  working 
songs  are  to  be  heard  only  in  the  Merchant  Service.  In  a  ship  of 
war  the  uproar  caused  by  the  hoarse  bawling  of  half-a-dozen  gangs 
of  men  scattered  about  the  decks  would  be  intolerable,  nor  could 
the  working  song  be  of  service  to  the  blue-jackets,  who  are  quite 
numerous  enough  to  manage  without  it.  It  was  always  so,  indeed  ; 
a  frigate  getting  under  way  would  flash  into  canvas  in  a  breath  ; 
sails  were  sheeted  home,  yards  hoisted,  jibs  and  staysails  run  up, 
and  the  anchor  tripped,  as  though  the  complicated  mechanism  were 
influenced  by  a  single  controlling  power  producing  simultaneously  a 
hundred  different  effects.  There  were  men  enough  to  do  everything, 
and  all  at  once ;  but  the  ship's  company  of  the  merchantman  were 
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always  too  few  for  her.  A  mercantile  sailor  is  expected  to  do  the 
work  of  two,  and,  at  a  pinch,  of  three  and  even  four.  When  one  job 
is  done  he  has  to  spring  to  another.  There  are  ^  stations '  indeed  in 
such  manoeuvres  as  tacking  or  wearing ;  but  when,  for  instance,  it 
comes  to  shortening  sail  in  a  hurry,  or  when  the  necessity  arises 
for  a  sudden  call  for  all  hands,  the  merchant  sailor  lays  hold  of  the 
first  rope  it  is  necessary  to  drag  on,  and  when  he  has  ^  belayed ' 
it,  he  is  expected  to  fling  himself  upon  the  next  rope  that  Yoa  to 
be  pulled.  Here  we  have  the  secret  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
working  song.  Let  the  words  be  what  they  will,  the  melody 
animates  the  seaman  with  spirit  and  he  pulls  with  a  will ;  it  helps 
him  to  keep  time  too,  so  that  not  so  much  as  an  ounce  of  the 
united  weight  of  the  hauling  and  bawling  fellows  misses  of  its 
use  on  the  tackle  they  drag  at.  I  have  known  seamen  at  work  on 
some  job  that  required  a  deal  of  heavy  and  sustained  pulling,  to 
labour  as  if  all  heart  had  gone  out  of  them  whilst  one  of  the  gang 
tried  song  after  song ;  the  mate  meanwhile  standing  by  and 
encouraging  them  with  the  familiar  official  rhetoric;  till  on  a 
sudden  an  air  has  been  struck  up  that  acted  as  if  by  magic.  The 
men  not  only  found  their  own  strength,  every  fellow  became  as 
good  as  two.  This,  I  believe,  will  be  the  experience  of  most 
merchant  sailors. 

There  are  tunes  to  fit  every  kind  of  work  on  board  ship; 
short  cheerful  melodies  for  jobs  soon  accomplished,  over  which  a 
captain  would  not  allow  time  to  be  wasted  in  singing  (for  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  the  disposition  of  a  sailor  is  to  make  a  very 
great  deal  of  singing  go  to  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  pulling), 
such  as  hauling  out  a  bowline,  mastheading  one  of  the  lighter 
yards,  or  boarding  a  tack.  Other  working  choruses,  again,  are 
as  long  as  a  ship's  cable.  These  are  svmg  at  the  capstan  or  at  the 
windlass,  when  the  intervals  between  the  starting  of  the  solo  and 
the  coming  in  of  the  chorus  do  not  hinder  the  work  an  instant. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  when  and  by  whom  the  working 
song  was  first  introduced  into  the  British  Merchant  Service.  In 
old  books  of  voyages  no  reference  whatever  is  made  to  it.  There 
is  not  a  sentence  in  the  collections  from  Hakluyt  down  to  Bumey 
to  indicate  that  when  the  early  sailors  pushed  at  handspikes 
or  dragged  upon  the  rigging  they  animated  their  labours  with 
songs  and  choruses.  I  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  volumes 
of  Shelvocke,  Funnell,  and  other  marine  writers  of  the  last  century, 
but  though  many  of  them,  such  as  Kingrose,  Dampier,  Cooke, 
Snelgrave,  and  particularly  Woodes   Bogers,  enter  very  closely 
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into  the  details  of  the  shipboard  work  of  their  time,  they  are  to  a 
man  silent  on  this  question  of  singing.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  would  attribute  the  origin  of  the  practice  to  the  Americans.  If 
most  of  the  forecastle  melodies  still  current  at  sea  be  not  the 
composition  of  Yankees,  the  words,  at  all  events,  are  sufficiently 
tinctured  by  American  sentiment  to  render  my  conjecture 
plausible.  The  titles  of  many  of  these  working  songs  have  a 
strong  flavour  of  Boston  and  New  York  about  them.  *  Across  the 
Western  Ocean';  *The  Plains  of  Mexico';  *Run,  let  the  BuUjine, 
run ! '  *  Bound  to  the  Bio  Grande  ' ;  these  and  many  more  which  I 
cannot  immediately  recollect  betray  to  my  mind  a  transatlantic 
inspiration.  *  Heave  to  the  Girls ' ;  *  Cheerly,  Men ' ;  *  A  dandy 
ship  and  a  dandy  crew ' ;  *  Tally  hi  ho !  You  know ' ;  *  Hurrah ! 
hurrah !  my  hearty  bullies ' ;  and  scores  more  of  a  like  kind,  all 
of  them  working  songs  never  to  be  heard  off  the  decks  of  a  ship, 
are  racy  in  air  and  words  of  the  soil  of  the  States. 

The  other  kind  of  songs — the  songs  of  Charles  and  Thomas 
Dibdin,  Shield,  Arnold,  Arne,  Boyce,  &<?.,  are  of  a  very  different 
order.  The  working  song  is  often  at  best  but  little  more  than 
unintelligible  doggerel.  It  is  the  Failor's  trick  to  improvise 
as  he  goes  along,  and  rhyme  and  reason  are  entirely  subordinate 
to  the  obligation  of  shouting  out  something.  But  the  sea-song, 
as  landsmen  understand  the  term,  is  accepted  as  a  composition  of 
meaning  and  even  of  poetry.  At  long  intervals  it  is  so.  There 
is  no  lyric  in  the  English  language  comparable  to  *  Ye  Mariners 
of  England,'  and  the  *  Battle  of  the  Baltic'  *  Cease,  rude  Boreas,' 
again,  commonly  attributed  to  George  Alexander  Stevens,  though 
I  believe  it  was  written  by  William  Falconer,  the  author  of  *  The 
Shipwreck,'  is  a  fine  stirring  poem  full  of  sailors'  weather  and  salt 
spray,  and  the  thunder  of  the  gale.  But  the  average  British  sea- 
song,  whether  old  or  new,  ranks  low  as  a  sample  of  poetry.  Dibdin 
is  happiest  when  he  is  least  technical.  There  is  a  pathos  in  *  Tom 
Bowling '  that  needs  not  the  accentuation  of  its  exquisite  air  to 
appeal  to  us.  But  when  he  is  particularly  nautical  every  sailor 
will,  I  think,  admit  that  he  is  very  much  at  sea  indeed.  One 
reason  why  the  landsman's  nautical  song  finds  but  little  favour 
among  mariners  is,  I  think,  because  he  is  seldom  successful  in 
catching  the  true  maritime  spirit  and  flavour.  It  is  idle  to  write 
about  wet  sheets  and  flowing  seas  unless  you  know  what  they 
mean.  A  man  must  serve  a  long  apprenticeship  to  the  ocean  to 
master  the  shades  and  significations  of  the  nomenclature  of  the 
marine ;  and  he  must  serve  for  a  longer  period  yet  to  gather  the 
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import  of  the  subtle  professional  intellectual  conditions  which  go 
to  the  creation  of  the  sea  mind.  The  employment  of  marine 
technicalities  by  a  poet  to  whom  they  are  unintelligible  may 
result  in  what  looks  like  a  sea-song,  but  no  true  sailor  will  ever 
care  to  sing  it ;  nor  will  the  bard  find  himself  better  recommended 
to  the  seaman  by  references  to  what,  even  in  this  age,  is  accepted 
as  the  traditionsd  character  of  the  tar.  Another  reason  why  Jack 
does  not  take  kindly  to  the  landsman's  sea-songs  is  perhaps  he 
gets  so  much  of  the  ocean  in  fact,  that  he  wants  no  more  of  it  in 
fiction.  A  true  thing  he  will  relish,  and  sing,  and  talk  of,  no 
matter  how  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  country  it  was  produced,  nor 
how  pastoral  the  genius  of  its  author ;  but  he  turns  wearily  from 
descriptions  of  gallant  ships  and  rustling  sails,  of  dripping  prows 
and  boatswains'  calls,  of  carousals  on  shore,  of  sweethearts  and 
wives,  of  Billy  Crosstree  and  Tommy  Marlingspike.  My  own 
experience  is  that  sailors  when  they  get  a  chance  to  sing  at  sea 
choose  the  current  sentimental  ditties  of  the  theatre  and  the 
music-hall.  I  dare  say  that  *  Two  Lovely  Black  Eyes '  is  sung 
now  on  the  ocean  by  men  who  never  heard  of  *Tom  Tough'  or 
*  All  in  the  Downs.'  Dana's  old  seaman  of  1834  was  true  of  my 
time — twenty  years  ago ;  and  doubtless  he  would  stand  as  a  type 
of  scores  of  mariners  yet  living.  *  I  shall  never  forget,'  he  says, 
hearing  an  old  salt  who  had  broken  his  voice  by  hard  drinking  on 
shore,  and  bellowing  from  the  masthead  in  a  hundred  north-westers, 
singing — ^with  all  manner  of  ungovernable  trills  and  quavers,  in  the 
high  notes  breaking  into  a  rough  falsetto,  and  in  the  low  ones 
growling  along  like  the  dying  away  of  the  boatswain's  ^^  All  hands 
ahoy  "  down  the  hatchway — "  Oh  no  we  never  mention  him  "  \ 

Perbaps  like  me  he  struggles  with 

Each  feeling  of  regret: 
But  if  he's  loved  as  I  have  loved 

He  never  can  forget ! 

The  last  line  he  roared  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  breaking  each 
word  into  half  a  dozen  syllables.  This  was  very  popular,  and  Jack 
was  called  on  every  night  to  give  them  his  sentimental  song.  No 
one  called  for  it  more  loudly  than  I,  for  the  complete  absurdity 
of  the  execution  and  the  sailors'  perfect  satisfaction  in  it  were 
ludicrous  beyond  measure.' 

When  I  went  to  sea  as  a  little  midshipman,  having  some  small 
ear  for  music,  though  I  did  not  then,  and  still  do'not,  know  my 
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notes,  I  took  with  me  a  sort  of  accordion  that  had  keys  like  a 
pianoforte,  and  this  I  would  carry  on  to  the  forecastle  on  a  fine  quiet 
evening  and  play  to  the  men  and  accompany  them  in  their  singing, 
and  I  took  notice  that  the  songs  they  liked  best,  indeed  they 
cared  for  no  others,  were  of  the  strictly  sentimental  kind,  such  as 
*  Ever  of  thee,'  *  Here's  a  fair  good-night  to  thee,  love,'  *  I'd  be  a 
butterfly,'  and  so  on.  We  may  take  it,  I  think,  that  the  decline  of 
the  popularity  at  sea  of  the  Dibdin  school  of  song  is  due  to  the 
long  peace  which  this  country  has  enjoyed,  or  at  all  events  to  the 
long  intervals  which  have  elapsed  between  naval  engagements 
since  Waterloo.  Prior  to  that  decisive  action  the  country  was 
almost  incessantly  at  war.  Our  home  waters  were  covered  with 
British  cruisers,  and  reports  of  single  and  general  actions  were 
arriving  weekly,  I  had  almost  said  daily,  from  half  the  oceans  of 
the  globe.  .  The  pig-tailed  mariner  was  a  great  hero  then.  The 
Incledons  and  Brahams  were  warbling  his  praises  in  very  pretty 
music.  Much  was  made  of  his  saucy  frigate,  of  the  towering 
liner  and  the  little  ten-gun  *  pelter,'  of  Hawke  and  Howe  and 
Keppel ;  and  much  too  of  Mounseer's  cowardice.  But  when 
those  war-times  came  to  an  end  there  was  little  left  in  the  shape 
of  maritime  marvels  for  the  contemporary  bard  to  express  in 
verse.  Algiers,  Navarino,  aild  so  down  to  the  Crimea,  were  too 
brief  for  inspiration.  The  traditional  feats  grew  obscure  in  the 
haze  of  time,  and  Jack  got  tired  of  the  old  rollicking  celebrations. 
Steam  and  iron  confirmed  the  indifference  induced  by  spells  of 
inactivity.  Further,  the  old  portraits  ceased  to  resemble  the 
modem  sailor.  The  pigtail  had  been  hove  overboard ;  wooden 
legs  were  no  longer  plentiful ;  coffee  and  cocoa  were  replacing  the 
can  of  grog.  Outside  the  old  machinery  of  moonlight  and 
shivering  topsails,  there  was  nothing  definite  to  write  about. 
Indeed,  long  before  the  Crimean  war.  Jack  had  revolted  against  all 
attempts  to  represent  him  as  a  lion-hearted  man,  with  a  face  dis- 
coloured by  grog-pimples,  a  hat  jauntily  fixed  upon  *  nine  hairs,' 
and  feet  squeezed  into  little  dancing  pumps ;  and  since  he  could 
not  procure  anything  written  about  himself  that  was  worth  sing- 
ing, he  addressed  his  mind  to  ditties  in  which  no  reference 
whatever  was  made  to  his  calling. 

But  throughout  the  last  century  and  during  the  first  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  of  this,  the  sea-song  was  popular,  in  proportion  as 
the  words  were  good  and  the  music  brisk,  with  our  fighting  crews, 
and  the  old  wooden  fabrics  resounded  the  thunder  of  lungs  of 
hurricane  power  roaring  out  choruses  glorifying  Britannia's  might 
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and  the  heroism  of  her  hardy  salts.  The  creation  of  this  type  of 
ocean  ballad  is  intimately  associated  with  the  honoured  name  of 
Charles  Dibdin;  but  there  were  other  writers  before  him,  the 
originators  of  a  school  of  which  h6  is  the  most  illustrious  example, 
whose  compositions  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  proved  as 
heartening  and  as  animating  in  their  day  as  ever  did  the  best  of 
poor  Tom  Bowling's  in  his*  It  is  a  literature  hard  to  get  at. 
Only  the  very  choicest  specimens  have  been  suflTered  to  survive  in 
the  existing  collections.  Nearly  all  the  sea-songs  included  in  the 
lists  I  have  examined  are  by  Dibdin  or  his  contemporaries.  Some 
excellent  examples,  such  as:  *  All's  Well,'  *The  Snug  Little 
Island,'  *  When  Vulcan  forged  the  bolts  of  Jove,'  were  the  pro- 
ductions of  Dibdin's  son.  I  doubt  not  there  are  many  nautical 
ballads  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  to  be  met 
with  by  any  one  with  sufficient  leisure  and  diligence  to  engage  in 
such  a  search.  A  collection  of  the^  kind  would  usefully  supple- 
ment our  naval  histories,  and  prove  a  work  of  enduring  interest 
to  the  country  at  large,  and  more  particularly  to  the  British 
marine.  There  is,  indeed,  something  peculiarly  engaging  in  the 
nautical  lyric  in  which  a  contemporaneous  hand  has  celebrated  the 
mighty  deeds  of  the  bold  admiral  or  captain  of  a  hundred  or  two 
hundred  years  ago.  It  is  a  sort  of  rough  verse  to  transform  the 
past  into  a  kind  of  arras ;  the  imagination  quickens  the  figures 
and  the  whole  tapestry  glows  into  life  upon  the  vision  of  the 
mind.  The  old  ship  rises  before  us  straining  at  her  hempen 
cables  or  rolling  and  plunging  to  the  gale  under  canvas  the  fashion 
of  whose  cut  is  as  dead  and  gone  as  the  names  by  which  they  were 
known.  You  see  her  castellated  stern,  her  black  or  yellow  sides 
bristling  with  guns  under  the  deep  waist,  and  the  many  quaint- 
nesses  of  her  apparel  of  sails  and  streamers.  The  admiral,  with  a 
face  like  the  north-west  moon,  clad  in  the  attire  of  the  sea-brave 
of  the  Stuarts  or  of  the  first  George,  stumps  the  poop-royal  with 
a  perspective-glass  under  his  arm  watching  ^he  chase  ahead,  a 
squadron  of  flying  Frenchmen,  or  Dutchmen,  or  Spaniards,  occa- 
sionally sending  a  glance  over  the  quarter  where  his  consorts  of 
the  Union  Jack  are  frothing  and  rolling  along  in  a  huddle  of 
dingy  canvas.  I  never  read  the  song  called  ^  Admiral  Benbow,' 
without  the  vision  rising  before  me  of  the  whole  of  that  sea^og's 
stem  andfmelancholy  business  with  Du  Casse.  There  is  not  a 
line  of  description  in  it,  of  the  kind  I  mean  to  help  the  imagina- 
tion ;  nevertheless  the  verse  had  a  magic  of  its  own,  every 
sentence  conjures  up  a  radiant  canvas  ; 
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Come  all  you  sailors  bold. 
Lend  an  ear,  lend  an  ear. 
Come  all  you  sailors  bold, 

Lend  an  ear ; 
Tt's  of  our  admiral's  fame, 
Brave  Benbow  calFd  by  name, 
How  be  fougbt  upon  the  main. 

You  shall  hear,  you  shall  hoar. 

Brave  Benbow  be  set  sail 
For  to  fight,  for  to  fight; 
Brave  Benbow  he  set  sail 

For  to  fight. 
Brave  Benbow  he  set  sail 
With  a  fine  and  pleasant  gale, 
But  his  captains  they  turned  tail 

In  a  fright,  in  a  fright  I 

There  is  a  true  ocean  swing  in  this  rhythm.  Over  many  a  steam- 
ing bowl,  by  the  light  of  many  an  oscillating  slush  lamp,  and  to 
the  wagging  of  more  pigtails  than  I  should  like  to  count,  have 
these  stirring  verses  been  roared  out.  Poor  Benbow  loses  his  legs. 
*  'Tis  my  lot,  'tis  my  lot ! '  he  says,  and  the  poet  proceeds  : 

While  the  surgeon  dressed  his  wound 

How  he  cried,  how  he  cried, 

While  the  surgeon  dre6S*d  his  wound 

How  he  cried. 
'  Let  my  cradle  now  in  haste 
On  the  quai-ter-deck  be  plac*d, 
That  my  enemies  I  may  face 

TUl  I'm  dead,  till  I'm  dead.' 

And  there  brave  Benbow  lay, 
Crying  out,  crying  out, 
And  there  brave  Benbow  lay. 

Crying  out,  boys, 
'  Let  us  tack  about  once  more, 
We'll  drive  them  to  their  shore, 
We  value  not  half  a  score. 

Nor  their  noise,  nor  their  noise  I* 

Benbow  was  one  of  those  seamen  about  whom  the  English  sailor 
of  his  and  of  succeeding  days  could  never  weary  of  singing.  *  Sir,' 
wrote  Du  Casse  to  him,  *  I  had  little  hopes,  on  Monday  last,  but 
to  have  supp'd  in  your  cabin  j  but  it  pleased  God  to  order  it 
otherwise.    I  am  thankful  for  it»    As  for  those  cowardly  captains 
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who  deserted  you,  hang  them  up,  for,  by ,  they  deserve  it ! ' 

The  old  Jacks  used  to  sing  another  hearty  song  about  him : 

Oh,  we  saird  to  Virginia, 

And  from  thence  to  Fial ; 
Oh,  we  water'd  our  shipping, 

And  so  we  weigh'd  all : 
B  eing  in  view  of  the  BCa,  boys, 

Seven  sail  we  did  espy ; 
Oh,  we  hoisted  our  topsails, 

And  sailed  speedily. 

The  recurrent  Oh !  in  the  seven  verses  which  form  the  song  is 
what  Tom  Cringle  would  call  exceedingly  fine.  It  expresses  the 
prefatory  howl  with  which  Jack  delights  to  regale  his  hearers 
before  plunging  into  the  substance  of  the  music  and  the  verse  2 

Oh,  we  drew  up  our  squadron 

In  a  very  nice  line, 
And  we  fought  them  courageously 

For  near  four  hours'  time ; 
But  the  day  being  spent, 

And  the  night  coming  on, 
Oh,  we  let  them  alone 

Until  the  next  mom. 

The  poet's  enthusiasm,  however,  hurries  him  into  a  little  blunder : 

'  Oh,  the  veiy  next  morning 

By  the  break  of  the  day. 
Oh,  we  hoisted  our  topsails, 

And  so  we  bore  away ; 
We  bore  down  to  Port  Royal, 

Where  the  people  flocked  much, 
To  see  brave  Admiral  Benbow 

Carried  to  Kingstown  Town  Church. 

From  this  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  admiral  died  at  sea  and 
was  buried  at  Port  Eoyal ;  the  truth  being  that  he  lived  nearly  a 
month  after  the  arrival  of  his  ship  at  Jamaica.  Sometimes,  but 
not  very  often,  the  old  sea-song  writer  was  sarcastic.  The  school 
of  Dibdin  was  full  of  enthusiasm.  Everything  English  is  above 
praise,  everything  French  beneath  contempt,  Marryat,  whose 
sea-lyrics,  all  admirable  of  their  kind,  though  they  have  the  un- 
common fault  of  being  too  few,  hinted  to  the  country  in  swinging 
verse  that  it  was  not  impossible  for  a  British  naval  captain  to  be 
neither  a  hero  nor  a  gentleman.     But  then  to  be  sure  Marryat 
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wrote  in  comparatively  peaceful  tiiaes,  when  the  perpetuation  of 
the  drunken,  swaggering,  roaring  patriotism  of  the  Dibdinite 
mariner  could  serve  no  immediate  end.  There  were  poets,  how- 
ever, long  previous  to  Marryat,  much  earlier  indeed  than  Dibdin, 
who  could  forget  their  warlike  enthusiasm  sufficiently  to  tell  a 
saucy  truth  in  a  frisky  stanza  or  two.  In  a  word,  they  could  find 
stomach  enough  for  the  assumption  of  a  satirical  countenance. 
Here  is  a  stroke  in  this  way,  and  few  songs  of  the  kind  were  ever 
more  heartily  sung : 

BOLD   BENJAMIN. 

Captain  Edwards  is  gone  to  sea, 

High  sir,  ho  sir, 
With  a  jovial  ship's  eomimny, 

On  board  the  Bold  Benjamin,  0. 

He  carried  out  ^vq  hundred  men, 

High  sir,  ho  sir. 
And  brought  home  but  thirty-one, 

On  board  the  Bold  Benjamin,  O. 

When  they  came  to  Blackwall, 

High  sir,  ho  sir, 
Men,  women,  and  children  all 
Aloud  did  they  call. 

Here  comes  the  Bold  Benjamin,  O. 

There  was  mothers  weeping  for. their  sons, 

High  sir,  ho  sir. 
Widows  for  loss  of  husbands. 

On  board  the  Bold  Benjamin,  O. 

A  song  about  Admiral  Byng  is  less  covert.  The  poet  could  plead 
justification,  and  wrote  as  if  he  knew  that  he  had  the  world  with 
him.  It  would  seem  that  this  amiable  composition  was  published 
whilst  Byng  was  awaiting  his  trial.  I  have  only  space  to  quote 
the  last  verse : 

For  behaving  so  well  on  the  ocean, 

At  least  he  deserves  a  stringy 
And  if  he  should  sue  for  promotion, 
I  hope  they  will  give  him  his  swing. 
Swing y  swing ,  0  rare  Admiral  Byng, 

This  song  seems  to  have  been  a  bid  for  the  popularity  of  the 
tavern  rather  than  for  that  of  the  forecastle.  There  is  no  flavour 
of  the  sea  in  it.  Moreover,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  sailor  would 
take  very  kindly  to  a  ditty  that  represented  his  flag  as  disgraced. 
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It  is  the  oustom  to  speak  of  Dibdin  as  the  originator  of  the  heave- 
ho,  rum-colouredy  grog-soaked,  lively  hearty,  who,  on  stepping 
ashore  from  his  frigate  which  has  just  arrived  with  a  rich  prize  in 
tow,  instantly  flits  to  Nancy  and  the  bowL  To  those  who  have 
not  carried  their  inquiries  in  this  direction  further  than  Dibdin 
there  is,  indeed,  quite  enough  of  drink  and  of  grinning  through 
horse-collars  in  his  compositions  to  justify  the  notion  that  the 
jovial  reeling  Ealt  found  his  earliest  metrical  and  melodious 
interpretation  in  the  works  of  his  composer.  The  drink  to  be 
discovered  in  Dibdin's  songs  would  make  a  sea  large  enough  for 
several  combined  fleets  of  that  age  to  have  floated  on.  The  sailor 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  sing  in  all  weathers,  beat  the  French, 
and  drink  the  *  swizzy.'  Inspired  by  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Pitt,  it 
was  Dibdin's  business  to  paint  the  sea-life  in  captivating  colours. 
His  *  properties '  were  not  numerous :  lovely  Sue,  the  jorum  of 
grog,  pockets  full  of  prize-money,  the  fiddle,  the  song,  and  the 
dance-^the  machinery  of  allurement  scai-cely  went  farther.  These 
temptations,  it  is  quite  possible,  conveyed  in  plain  verse  and 
vehicled  by  many  pleasing  tunes,  were  useful  auxiliaries  to  the 
labours  of  the  press-gang;  but  they  also  helped  to  confirm  many 
odd  notions  of  the  sailor's  character  which  had  long  been  floating 
loose  on  the  surface  of  public  opinion.  In  reality,  Dibdin  merely 
helped  onwards  some  old  queer  prejudices  and  superstitions.  The 
Pipeses,  and  Hatchways,  and  Trunnions  not  only  drank  as  heavily 
as  the  Wapping  heroes  of  Dibdin's  muse;  they  were  out  and 
away  their  superiors  as  artists  in  bad  language.  In  truth,  if  we 
are  to  believe  the  old  novelists  and  playwrights,  from  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  down  to  John  O'Keefie,  the  men  who  fought  and 
bled  for  this  country  at  sea  and  who  hoisted  her  as  a  nation  to 
the  world's  masthead,  were  the  most  hardened  race  of  ruffians, 
bullies,  swearers,  and  drunkards  that  ever  hiccoughed  out  blas- 
phemies under  the  stars.  This  is  the  character  of  the  noble 
fellows  who  fought  under  Hawkins,  Shovel,  Hawke,  Eodney, 
Nelson,  Collingwood,  as  we  find  it  in  the  old  sea-song.  Were 
even  the  traditions  half  true,  there  would  have  been  but  little 
done  by  our  sailors  for  Dibdin  and  the  other  song  writers  to  sing 
about !  Here  is  a  stanza  embodying  the  wishes  of  a  tarpaulin  of 
the  reign  of  George  II. : 

Let  there  be  sailors  to  carry  me, 

Let  them  be  dreadfully  drunk, 
And  as  they're  a-going  to  bury  me, 

Let  tbem  fall  down  with  my  trunk  ; 
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Let  ihere  be  no  fighting  nor  sobbing, 

But  one  single  favour  I  crave — 
Take  me  up  in  mj  tarpaulin  jacket, 

And  fiddle  and  dance  to  my  grave. 

It  is  in  such  delectable  doggerel  as  this  that  we  must  seek 
for  the  origin  of  the  land-going  idea  of  the  sailor,  a  libellous  idea 
whose  influence  is  to  be  witnessed  in  the  nautical  play,  ballad, 
and  novel  of  the  current  hour.  Nevertheless,  many  of  the  old 
sea-songs,  particularly  those  in  which  there  is  no  reference  to 
grog  and  to  pretty  Sukey,  are  full  of  a  true  and  stirring  spirit. 
They  seem  as  if  jotted  down  in  a  moment  of  inspiration  in  the 
heat  of  the  conflict,  when  the  air  was  dark  with  the  smoke  of 
battle,  and  when  the  cannon's  roar  rolled  in  thunder  through  the 
gloom.    Such  is  *  Bold  Sawyer/  with  its  brisk  opening  invitation : 

Come  all  ye  jolly  sailors,  with  courage  stout  and  bold, 
Come  enter  with  bold  Sawyer,  hell  doathe  you  all  in  gold. 

Repair  on  board  the  Old  Nassau, 
As  fine  a  ship  as  e'er  you  saw ; 
We'll  make  the  French  to  stand  in  awe, 

She's  manned  with  British  boys. 

There  is  a  strong  healthy  pulse,  too,  in  such  songs  as  the 
*  London  Man-of-War,'  <The  Bold  Salamander,'  «Blow,  Boreas, 
blow,'  and  others  whose  titles  it  would  be  idle  to  quote  where 
there  is  no  space  for  the  words.  I  doubt  whether  we  shall  ever 
again  have  sea-songs  of  the  old  pattern.  It  is  not  perhaps  that 
the  sentiment  of  the  age  is  opposed  to  them,  though  the  old 
Blackwall  and  Erith  tomfoolery  of  drink,  fiddling,  and  the  like, 
would  not  perhaps  be  found  very  suitable  to  the  tastes  of  the  day ; 
the  difficulty  lies  in  the  dearth  of  nautical  topics.  For  my  part, 
I  cannot  understand  what  kind  of  opportunities  the  naval  war  of 
the  future  is  to  supply  the  nautical  song  writer  with.  There  is 
nothing  poetical  in  the  armourclad,  nothing  inspiring.  A  ship 
swelling  like  a  cloud  upon  the  sea,  with  cabin  windows  flashing, 
an  admiral  in  a  cocked  hat  walking  the  quarter-gallery,  the  white 
hammock  line  of  the  vessel's  towering  defences  dotted  with  the 
red  coats  of  marines,  the  blue  surge  breaking  in  sheets  of  silver 
against  the  golden  brightness  of  the  metal  sheathing,  pretty  little 
midshipmen  in  lace  and  dirks  strutting  the  almond-white  quarter- 
deck, groups  of  bronzed  and  brawny  sailors  at  work  with  junks 
of  tolwicco  standing  high  under  their  cheekbones — here  were 
materials  to  colour  the  poetaster's  meekest  jingle,  and  to  put  a 
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free  and  windy  and  briny  life  of  their  own  into  the  most  baiting 
sing-song  that  ever  teased  the  ear.  There  were  twenty  different 
types  of  ships  to  write  abont ;  from  that  cloud-like  pyramid,  the 
four-decker,  giving  tongues  of  flame  and  voices  of  thunder  to  the 
meaning  and  the  message  of  the  nation,  down  to  the  little  cutter 
that  with  bow  and  fore-chaser  only  heightened  the  brightness  of 
the  annals  with  many  a  little  sparkling  passage.  There  were  a 
thousand  colours,  and  all  were  magical.  But  marine  romance  is 
now  as  flat  as  though  the  machinery  with  which  the  iron  plate  is 
rolled  out  had  passed  over  it.  What  can  there  be  of  seamanship 
for  the  poet  to  sing  of  when  the  genius  of  the  chase  lies  in  the 
revolutions  of  the  engines  and  in  an  amidship  helm  ?  There  is 
no  weather  gage  now  to  manceuvre  for.  It  matters  not  to  a 
steamer  how  the  wind  sits.  Jack,  when  he  works  his  gun,  will 
keep  his  shirt  on,  stand  inside  a  metal  tower,  and  let  fly  at  an 
enemy  two  leagues  distant.  His  ship  is  as  ugly  as  the  dugong. 
It  is  not  in  poetic  art  to  idealise  her.  A  roaring  old  sea-song 
of  the  type  of  the  *  Saucy  Arethusa,'  or  *  Stand  to  your  guns,  my 
hearts  of  oak,'  would  ring  with  but  a  melancholy  note  through 
the  iron  interior  of  the  armourclad.  Indeed,  the  extinction  of 
the  naval  sailing-ship  is  of  necessity  the  extinction  of  the  naval 
song  as  we  understand  the  expression.  The  poet  must  go  to 
the  merchant  service  now  if  he  wants  marine  suggestions.  Yet 
the  sailor  need  not  complain.  There  is  a  large  old-fashioned 
literature  in  marine  ballads  to  choose  from  whenever  he  feels 
disposed  to  tune  up  his  pipes,  and  he  will  also  hold  that  until 
the  nautical  song  writer  resolves  to  quit  the  mouldy  and  impure 
traditions  of  caricature,  the  less  he  says  about  Jack  the  better. 

W.  Clark  Eussell. 
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In  the  Woodlands, 

Tomhst, :  Is  thy  name  William  ? 

William :  William,  sir. 

Tovchst. :  A  fair  name.    Wast  born  i'  the  forest  ? 

William  :  Ay,  sir ;  I  thank  God. 

— As  You  Like  It,  v.  1.  22. 

AN  excellent  essay  might  be  written  on  the  use  which  the 
poets  make  of  trees*  From  their  early  employment  as 
similes  to  the  subjective  treatment  appearing  in  the  *  Talking 
Oak,'  to  the 

Thorns,  ivies,  woodbine,  mistletoes, 
And  grapes  with  branches  red  as  blood, 

which  shut  out  the  Sleeping  Beauty  from  the  outer  world ;  or  to 
Browning's  *  Magnolia-bell  superb  with  scent,'  which 

Invites  a  certain  insect — ^that's  myself, 

the  interval  comprehends  the  whole  life  of  poetry.  The  critic 
can  see  in  the  differences  between  the  employment  of  trees  in  the 
Iliad  and  in  the  Odyssey  an  argument  against  the  unity  of  their 
authorship.  Few  trees  are  named  in  the  former  poem,  and  those 
such  as  would  meet  the  eye  of  the  most  superficially  minded 
dweller  in  the  country,  the  oak,  poplar,  olive,  and  a  few  more ; 
nor  are  many  bushes  or  flowers  mentioned.  The  trees  which  do 
appear  are  mostly  used  as  supplying  comparisons,  when  felled  for 
ship  timber,  to  heroes  slain  in  battle ;  or  when  their  foliage  is 
stripped  by  storms  and  the  wind  is  heard  moaning  in  their  leave.*?, 
bellicose  images  only  suggest  themselves  to  the  poet.  The 
Odyssey  is  much  richer,  not  only  in  trees,  but  especially  in 
shrubs  and  flowers.  Of  course  this  difference  is  mainly  due  to 
the  subjects  and  treatment  of  the  two  poems  being  widely  dis- 
similar. Allowing  for  this,  however,  it  is  impossible,  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  more  observant  eyes  of  the  Odyssean  bard,  and 
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the  much  greater  wealth  of  association  which  in  his  time  has 
gathered  round  the  trees  and  flowers  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor, 
The  influence  of  Egyptian  mythology  is  now  being  felt,  and 
oracles  are  delivered  from  the  oaks  of  Zeus.  Not  dead  warriors 
are  now  suggested  by  the  felled  oak,  but  a  remembrance  how  the 
swine  of  Odysseus  peacefully  graze  on  their  acorns.  The  papyrus 
is  useful  for  constructing  ships'  cables,  mulberry-like  gems  adorn 
a  necklace ;  fragrant  ambrosia,  lotus  and  galingale  are  not  for- 
gotten ;  Helen's  marvellous  nepenthes  and  the  moly  ^  that  Hermes 
once  to  wise  Ulysses  gave.'  Hyacinths,  violets,  and  parsley  fill  in 
the  foregrounds  of  many  an  inimitable  picture  of  the  woodlands. 
Agriculture  and  the  love  of  landscape  gardening,  which  always 
follows  it,  are  conspicuously  shown  on  the  hills  beyond,  much  as  a 
modem  painter  might  fill  in  his  canvases,  and  speak  of  a  later 
civilisation  than  that  known  to  the  fighters  before  Troy.  Penelope 
has  a*  garden  of  many  trees,'  Alcinous's  orchard  became  a  proverb 
to  the  ancients  themselves :  '  there  were  tall  flourishing  trees, 
pears  and  pomegranates  and  apples  with  brilliant  fruitage,  sweet 
figs  and  olives  vigorous  of  growth  whose  fruit  never  failed.'  There 
is  a  sensuous  delight  now — ^the  dawn  of  a  new  feeling  and  a  new 
literature — in  luxuriant  greenery,  in  Cyclops's  cave,  and  Circe's 
grotto,  and  the  asphodel  meads  of  the  blest  and  the  grove  of 
Persephone,  which  is  fitly  composed  of  black  i)oplars  and  willows. 
Athene,  too,  i)ossesses  a  grove  of  such  poplars,  where  a  fount 
bubbles  forth  and  a  meadow  spreads  around ;  nor  does  the  poet 
omit  to  name  the  poplar's  ever-restless  leaves.  Most  beautiful  of 
all  Homer's  pictures  and  most  natural,  full  of  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart  and  exhibiting  that  fondness  of  the  outward  *  shows 
of  earth  and  air '  with  which  the  Odyssey  is  so  strongly  pervaded, 
is  the  passage  at  the  end  of  the  poem  where  Laertes,  the  old 
gardener,  recognises  his  son  by  the  latter's  reminding  him  of 
the  garden  in  which  he  had  spent  his  boyhood.  *  Come,'  says 
Odysseus,  *  and  I  will  tell  thee  throughout  the  walled  garden 
what  thou  gavedst  me,  and  how  I  asked  thee  about  each,  when  I 
was  a  little  one,  following  your  footsteps  through  the  garden. 
Through  these  trees  we  went,  and  thou  named st  each  plant 
to  me.  Thirteen  pear-trees  didst  thou  give  me  and  ten  apple- 
trees,  forty  fig-trees,'  and  the  like,  until  the  old  man,  convinced 
that  it  was  his  son,  his  *  very  son '  Odysseus,  fell  fainting  into  his 
arms,  as  Jacob  may  have  done  when  he  met  Joseph.  There  is  a 
pathos  in  such  scenes  which  far  transcends  the  wildest  flights  of 
the  imagination. 
VOL.  zn.  NO.  Lxyni.  0 
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So  many-sided,  however,  are  trees,  that  as  we  wander  through 
this  zone  of  hawthorns,  where  the  hectic  flush  of  midsummer  is 
just  passing  over  their  masses  of  snow-blossom,  it  is  not  their 
beauty  so  much  as  their  antiquity  and  their  right  to  flourish  here 
as  imdisputed  natives  on  which  the  mind  first  fixes.  Doubtless 
hawthorns,  like  alders  and  Scotch  firs,  yews  and  beeches,  were 
indigenous,  and  in  Neolithic  days  clothed  a  large  extent  of  the 
country.  The  small-leaved  elm,  however,  and  some  of  our  fruit 
trees  are  due  to  the  Romans ;  many  of  the  best  varieties  of  apples 
and  pears  came  with  the  monks.  The  stream  of  Aryan  wanderers 
from  the  East  had  long  before  brought  with  it  a  large  supply  of 
useful  shrubs  and  herbs,  flax  and  hemp,  leeks  and  onions,  the 
pomegranate  and  quince,  the  oleander  and,  above  all,  the  rose. 
Our  shrubberies  and  woodlands  would  indeed  be  poverty-stricken 
had  not  the  plants  and  trees  of  the  East  from  old  days  found  a 
home  here.  The  process  is  now  seen  reversing  itself  in  the 
multitude  of  trees  and  flowers  which  have  been  brought  to  our 
woods  and  pleasure-grounds  from  the  New  World :  the  Welling- 
tonia  and  the  pampas  grass,  the  araucarias,  the  Douglas  pine,  and 
the  like.  Some  of  these,  or  very  closely  related  analogues  indeed, 
flourished  here  before  the  Coal-Measures  were  laid  down ;  but,  as 
with  the  Scotch  fir,  so  they  have  required  to  be  reintroduced  into 
England  since  the  Glacial  Epoch.  Who  that  knows  Kingsley's 
charming  *  My  Winter  Garden '  can  ever  forget  the  manner  in 
which  these  firs  have  spread  themselves  over  the  common  near 
Easthampstead  and  Crow  Thome  since  the  days  of  James  I.  ? 

More  interesting  to  the  naturalist  and  artist  are  those  primitive 
spots  which  may  easily  be  found  throughout  the  country  where 
the  aboriginal  vegetation  yet  lingers  and  primitive  arboreal 
features  remain.  The  Black  Forest  in  Perthshire,  many  secluded 
districts  in  the  Lake  country,  the  wilder  parts  of  Herefordshire 
and  Salop,  supply  such  scenery  in  profusion,  where 

The  broken  landscape,  by  degrees 

Ascending,  roughens  into  rigid  hills. 

O'er  which  the  Cambrian  mountains,  like  far  clouds 

That  skirt  the  blue  horizon,  dusky  rise. 

Here  lovers  of  prehistoric  vegetation  use  their  eyes  and  imagina- 
tion to  some  purpose,  and  within  the  mystic  circle  of  woods  and 
mountains  call  up  at  will  the  savage  with  his  stone  weapons,  the 
dark  Kelt,  the  steady  advance  of  Eoman  legions  over  the  distant 
ridge,  the  fair-haired  Saxon  with  fierce  blue  eyes  and  destructive 
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axe,  the  monastic  thrdll  and  his  herds  of  swine,  the  Norman 
retainer,  the  gallant  Middle  Age  train  of  lords  and  ladies,  hawk 
on  wrist,  streaming  through  the  water-meadows,  until  the  mind 
returns  to  the  peaceful  farms  and  hamlets  of  to-day,  and  murmurs 
once  more  Thomson's  words — 

What  a  goodly  prospect  spreads  around 
Of  hills  and  dales,  and  woods,  and  lawns,  and  spires, 
And  glittering  towns,  and  gilded  streams,  till  all 
The  stretching  landscape  into  smoke  decays ! 

And  if  the  general  view  is  so  suggestive,  by  breaking  up  the 
larger  features  and  rambling  into  some  wooded  valley,  or  lingering 
near  a  stream,  dimpled  with  the  rises  of  trout,  equal  pleasure  may 
be  obtained.  *  The  gude  greenwood,'  *  the  bonny  forest  *  of  our 
forefathers,  surrounds  us.  Not  at  present  only  have  Englishmen 
learnt  to  love  their  trees.  Chaucer's  naturalistic  vein  chiefly 
endears  his  poetry  to  us,  and  their  love  of  nature  runs  like  a 
breath  of  the  north  wind  through  the  cycle  of  Eobin  Hood  ballads. 
The  gallant  outlaw  stayed  at  court  with  the  king,  but  his  heart 
was  ever  filled  with  longings  for  Barnysdale.  At  length  he  seeks 
its  beloved  glades  once  more,  and 

Whan  he  came  to  grene  wodo, 

In  a  May  mornynge. 
Then  he  herde  the  notes  small 

Of  byrdes  mery  syngyne. 

And  no  wonder  that  he  stayed  there  till  his  death.  Little  John, 
too,  was  born  in  Holderness,  not  at  present  celebrated  for  its 
forests,  but,  says  he, 

Men  call  me  Reynolcle^Grouelelc, 
When  I  am  at  home. 

Many  a  one  talks  about  tree-beauty,  and  fancies  himself  com- 
petent to  enlarge  on  and  even  to  lecture  on  it,  yet  how  few  have 
carefully  studied  trees  as  they  deserve  studying !  How  few,  for 
instance,  have  noticed  that  trees  are  completely  transfigured  when 
growing  on  the  bank  of  a  river  and  reflected  in  the  stream !  A 
willow  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  British  trees ;  Mr.  fiuskin 
somewhere  calls  it  the  English  olive.  The  green  of  its  leaves  is 
several  shades  lower  in  tone  than  the  greens  of  other  trees ;  when 
a  gentle  breeze  shakes  its  branches  it  perceptibly  shivers,  and 
turns  out  the  white  under-surface  of  the  leaves  with  exquisite 
harmony  to  the  shades  of  the  watery  landscape  where  it  usually 
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grows.  If  an  overhanging  willow  is  mirrored  in  the  stream  these 
silvery  under-snrfaces  are  just  those  which  are  presented  for  our 
admiration.  Again,  a  willow  under  a  gloomy  sky  is  quite  a 
different  tree  to  the  willow  when  suffused  with  strong  light, 
especially  with  the  light  of  the  setting  sun.  Grilpin  long  ago 
acutely  noticed  that  the  morning  shadows  are  darker  than  those 
of  the  evening,  so  that  two  different  aspects  of  the  willow  again 
are  obtained  at  mom  and  evening.  A  tree  has  a  totally  distinct 
value,  so  to  speak,  when  it  stands  by  itself  and  when  massed  with 
others  in  a  prospect.  How  often  may  lovers  of  the  country  he 
found  ignorant  of  these  facts,  the  commonplaces,  as  it  were,  of 
the  landscape  gardener !  A  couple  of  poplars  by  an  old  farm 
accentuate  it.  From  all  parts  of  the  country  the  eye  turns  to 
them  with  pleasure,  towering  above  other  trees  and  breaking  the 
formality  of  the  neighbouring  foliage.  But  were  many  poplars 
planted  in  a  landscape  of  purely  pastoral  country  the  view  would 
be  intolerable,  and  that  because  they  suggest  dampness  and  fen 
scenery  just  where  such  scenery  is  least  desired.  Marsh  scenery, 
however,  has  a  distinct  beauty  of  its  own,  chiefly  owing  to  its 
characteristic  trees.  In  Holland  or  Eastern  France  the  long  lines 
of  Lombardy  poplars,  leaning  away  from  the  prevalent  wind  and 
lessening  to  the  horizon,  largely  increase  the  sense  of  lonely  vast- 
ness  which  such  a  landscape  conveys,  and  in  stormy  weather 
intensify  its  melancholy.  This  impression  is  seldom  conveyed  in 
England,  save  perhaps  around  Crowland  Abbey,  for  poplars  are 
mingled  with  bushy,  cheerful  alders  and  pollarded  willows  in  most 
marshy  spots,  and  these  trees  rather  suggest  the  ideas  of  useful- 
ness to  man  and  of  adversity  thriving  under  the  constant  stress  of 
rough  weather  and  the  husbandman's  pruning  hook.  )Vhere  a 
Continental  marsh  simply  depresses  the  mind,  an  English  one 
teaches  a  moral  lesson. 

The  white  poplar,  with  its  ever-fluttering  hoary  leaves,  among 
the  Romans  sacred  to  Hercules,  in  modem  folk-lore  together  with 
the  aspen  not  escaping  the  charge  of  furnishing  the  Redeemer's 
Cross,  is  a  finer,  more  ample,  and  picturesque  tree  than  even  its 
Lombardy  brother.  Homer  fails  not  to  make  Nausicaa  point  out 
the  *  bright  grove  of  white  poplars  sacred  to  Athene;'  while  the 
fifty  handmaids  in  the  palace  of  the  Phseacian  king,  grinding  the 
*  apple-yellow  corn,'  twirling  their  distaffs  and  weaving  at  the 
looms,  remind  him  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  *  leaves  of  the  tall 
poplar '  in  their  bustling  activity.  The  white  poplar  is  a  quick- 
growing  tree  ;  he  who  plants  it  in  early  life  may  well  hope  to  sit 
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under  its  shade.  When  one  or  two  fine  specimens  grow  in  a  well- 
watered  meadow,  they  lend  a  certain  appearance  of  life  and  dignity 
to  the  landscape,  but  more  than  two  should  never  be  seen  together. 
Herefordshire  and  the  bordering  counties  of  Wales  can  show 
more  beautiful  specimens  of  the  yew  than  perhaps  any  other 
district  in  our  islands.  Every  churchyard  and  many  of  the  half- 
timbered  old  fiaxmhouses  common  in  the  former  county  offer  fine 
yews.  The  tree  springs  indigenously  by  every  neglected  roadside 
in  the  district,  and  some  have  said  that  the  Vale  of  Ewias  is  so 
named  from  its  yews.  Many  of  these  Herefordshire  yews  are  very 
old  and  gnarled ;  often  with  elders  and  other  parasites  preying  on 
them,  all  suggestive  of  the  old  English  long-bow,  and  even  of  the 
worship  of  the  groves  common  in  England  before  the  introduction 
of  Christianity.  Wordsworth  has  taught  us  how  to  regard  the 
four  yews  of  Borrowdale,  or  *  the  pride  of  Lorton  Vale  ' — 

This  solitary  tree — ^a  living  thing 
Produced  too  slowly  ever  to  decay ; 
Of  form  and  aspect  too  magnificent 
To  be  destroyed. 

Even  more  interesting  are  the  decrepit  yews  still  standing  at 
Fountains  under  which  the  early  Cistercians  rested  before  they 
finished  the  abbey  sufficiently  to  give  them  shelter.  How  many 
enthusiastic  hopes  and  fears  about  religion  are  enshrined  in  these 
venerable  trees !  With  what  touching  associations  do  they  not 
possess  men's  minds,  though  a  flood-tide  of  changes,  political  and 
domestic,  has  flowed  between  the  projects  of  the  York  Benedictines 
who  founded  the  abbey  and  our  own  days !  When  standing  before 
a  yew  of  25  or  30  feet  in  circumference  we  would  give  much 
to  know  its  e2uict  age.  Trees,  however,  do  not  seem  to  grow 
uniformly,  thanks  to  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  so  that  nothing 
but  counting  a  tree's  concentric  rings  gives  any  true  index  of  its 
age,  and  this  is  at  times  fallacious.  In  the  Parish  Register  of 
Hentland,  near  Ross,  is  an  entry  of  1615,  stating  that  a  yew  was 
during  that  year  planted  in  the  churchyard.  Although  more 
than  two  centuries  and  a  quarter  have  elapsed,  this  yew  does  not 
show  any  signs  of  decay  or  old  age.  It  is  only  12  feet  11  inches 
in  girth  (1887)  at  its  base — a  mere  baby  compared  with  a 
specimen  in  a  neighbouring  parish,  which  is  30  feet  in  circum- 
ference at  4  feet  6  inches  from  the  ground,  and  is  in  nowise 
decayed.  Few  trees  afford  such  a  wealth  of  pleasant  shade,  such 
abundant  supplies  of  food,  to  all  wild  birds,  as  do  yew  trees. 
Golden-crested  wrens  and  tits  especially  delight  in  them. 
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As  for  the  ash,  it  has  lost  its  proud  pre-eminence  (as  being  an 
oflFshoot  of  the  great  world-tree  Yggdrasil)  which  it  once  held 
among  our  Scandinavian  ancestors.  The  ash  is  in  Icelandic  adcr* 
Northern  legend  tells  that  the  first  man  was  made  of  this  tree, 
and  BO  called  Askr.  It  is  curious  that  the  ash  abounds  above 
every  other  tree  in  Lincolnshire,  which  was  so  largely  colonised 
by  the  North  men.  The  mystic  soma  or  amrita  of  the  Hindoos 
(answering  to  the  Greek  ambrosia),  which  drops  from  their  sacred 
tree  the  peepul  {Ficu8  rdigio8a\  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
fount  Mimir,  under  the  roots  of  Yggdrasil,  which  flows  with  mead. 

Blacker  than  ashbiids  in  the  front  of  March, 

says  the  Laureate ;  but  we  noticed  them  black  and  unopened  in 
the  first  week  of  June  last  year,  when  the  oak  was  clad  in  rich 
foliage  long  before  the  ash  ventured  to  put  forth  any  leaves. 
Until  early  frosts  make  havoc  of  its  foliage,  the  ash  is  a  noble  tree 
in  a  landscape,  the  downward  sweeps  of  its  arms  being  especially 
graceful.  Cowper  in  the  Sofa  has  beautifully  distinguished 
between  our  native  trees,  and  speaks  truly  of  the  ash 

Far  stretching  his  umbrageous  arm, 

and  shows  the  powers  of  observation  which  every  true  poet 
possesses  in  the  lines  which  tell  how 

The  grey,  smooth  trunk 
Of  ash,  or  lime,  or  beech  distinctly  shine 
Within  the  twilight  of  their  distant  sliadcs. 

The  ash  has  a  large  reputation  in  magic  and  folk-lore,  nor  has  it 
been  forgotten  in  song.  It  is  the  tree  on  which  the  *  Jolly  Gos- 
hawk '  in  the  ballad  alighted  by  the  lady's  castle  in  order  that  it 
might  sing  her  lover's  message,  and  the  bird  is  despatched  by  her 
to  him  with  the  satisfactory  rejoinder — 

Slie  sends  you  the  ring  frae  her  white  finger, 

The  garland  frae  her  hair ; 
She  sends  you  the  heart  within  her  breast, 

And  what  would  you  have  mair  1 

It  was  said  that  no  ash  trees  in  England  bore  any  keys  in  the 
year  of  Charles  I.'s  execution. 

Although  ash-plants  have  no  pleasant  reminiscences  for  old 
Winchester  College  men,  they  form  pleasing  tufts  of  greenery  in 
that  most  charming  feature  of  wild  English  scenery,  the  hedge- 
rows, chiefly  helping  them  to  deserve  Wordsworth's  verse — 
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Hardly  hedgerows,  little  lines 
Of  sportive  wood  run  wild. 

These  unkempt,  rambling  hedges  are  a  delightful  feature  of  a 
great  estate,  where  beauty  may  be  thought  of  before  utility,  and* 
where  that  rustic  fiend,  High  Farming,  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
raise  his  head. 

The  renown  which  in  old  days  belonged  to  the  oaks  of  the  New 
Forest  and  of  Sherwood  has  of  late  years  faded.     Disafforesting, 
enclosures,  and  the  needs  of  the  great  war  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  made  sad  havoc  with  the  finer  specimens.    Late  repent- 
ance has  now  covered  much  of  the  New  Forest  with  thriving 
plantations.    In  Sherwood,  for  the  most  part  only  noble  but 
decrepit  oaks  are  left,  such  as  the  Major  Oak,  the  Simon  Forester 
Oak,  and  the  Parliament  Oak,  which  last  is  the  mere  eidolon  or 
shell  of  a  large  tree.    A  survey  made  of  two  districts  of  the  Forest 
only — Birklands  and  Bilhaugh— in  1609  showed  that  49,909  oaks 
were  then  standing.     But  even  then  the  work  of  destruction  had 
commenced.    The  same  tracts  were  again  surveyed  in  1790,  and 
it  appeared  only  10,117  trees  existed,  so  that  in  104  years,  27,199 
oaks    had  perished.*    The  handsomest  oak  in  the  New  Forest 
district  stands  just  outside  its  boundary,  near  Moyle's  Court  (Alice 
Lisle's  home),  and  is  only  18  feet  Scinches  in  circumference. 
But  what  the  oaks  of  Ytene  lose  in  majesty  of  growth  they 
make  up  for  by  beauty  of  outline,  by  sweeping  interlaced  boughs 
which  seem  at  a  distance  to  hang  suspended  in  the  air  rather  than 
to  spring  from  the  earth.*    The  finest  English  oaks  now  grow  in 
Herefordshire  and  the  neighbouring  counties.    When  a  few  years 
ago  the  nave  of  Southwell  Cathedral  was  re-roofed,  it  was  in 
this  district  that  the  fine  beams  necessary  to  span  the  space  of 
60  feet  6  inches  between  the  Norman  walls  were  successfully 
sought.    The  Proceedings  of  the  Woolhope  Club  contain  views 
and  measurements  of  many  of  the  finest  trees  of  this  part  of  Eng- 
land; indeed,  but  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  where  we  write  in  it  is 
an  oak  which  measures  more  than  35  feet  at  five  feet  from  the 
ground.     Oaks,  unlike  most  forest  trees,  drive  their  roots  far  into 
the  earth — as  far  into  Tartarus,  says  Virgil,  as  their  heads  are  set 
in  heaven.     Hence  they  do  not  injure  arable  land  as  do  elms,  and 
especially  ashes,  with  their  long  aggressive,  finger-like  roots,  spread 
out  to  grasp  as  much  as  possible  of  the  fertile  upper  soil  and  sun- 

»  See  *  Workaop  and  Sherwood  Foreet '  (Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co),  1876,  p.  197. 
"  Wise'a  « Kew  Forest,'  p.  16. 
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shine.  They  are  more  than  other  trees  subject  to  lightning- 
strokes ;  indeed  an  old  oak's  beauty  is  much  improved  by  a  few 
bleached  boughs  on  its  summit,  beloved  by  hawk  and  heron  as  a 
'convenient  station.  Often,  too,  they  lose  limbs  from  the  rage  of 
some  great  storm,  but  they  are  never  known  to  be  blown  down,  as 
the  roots  are  so  deeply  set.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  an  old 
decrepit  oak  is  galvanised  into  additional  life  for  a  few  more  cen- 
turies by  burying  a  dead  horse  under  its  roots,  much  as  cunning 
leeches  in  the  Middle  Ages  endeavoured  to  rejuvenate  old  men  by 
transfusing  boys'  blood  into  their  veins.  After  the  Oak  of  Dodona 
and  the  story  of  the  black  dove  which  flew  to  it  from  Egypt,  and 
which  Herodotus  rationalises,  as  is  his  wont,  few  oaks  have  been 
more  fraught  with  fate  than  the  great  oak  of  Geismar,  sacred  to 
the  old  Hessian  god  of  thunder.  Boniface  determined  through  it 
to  attack  the  superstitions  of  the  people,  and  scarcely  had  his  axe 
struck  the  first  blow  when  a  gust  of  wind  shook  the  branches  and  the 
aged  tree  fell  and  broke  into  four  pieces.  With  its  fall  also  fell  the 
heathenism  of  Hessia.  It  is  doubtful  whether  our  peduncled  and 
sessile- fruited  oaks  ought  to  be  regarded  as  species  or  merely  varie- 
ties. The  hues  of  an  oak's  foliage  are  no  small  feature  in  a  land- 
scape's beauty  (and  only  those  who  have  studied  the  tree  at  different 
periods  of  the  year  know  how  varied  are  these) ;  but  reckoning  the 
picturesque  beauty  of  trees,  with  Gilpin,  as  consisting  in  their  per- 
fection of  form,  of  lightness  and  of  proper  balance,  a  stately  oak  stands 
proudly  unapproachable  herein.  Gilpin  is  inclined  to  depreciate 
it,  as  its  *  sprays  are  generally  at  right  angles,  and  not  from  under- 
neath which  gives  the  lightness  to  the  ash ; '  but  Mr.  Kuskin 
has  carefully  pointed  out  the  extreme  beauty  of  an  oak's  ramifica- 
tion, and  it  only  needs  a  little  observation  to  enable  any  one  to  see 
what  forms  the  strength  and  yet  the  lightness  of  an  oak's  inter- 
lacing arms.  How  exquisitely  again  do  acorns,  like  points  of 
light,  relieve  the  autumnal  gloom  of  oak  foliage  ! 

If  the  willow  is  the  most  graceful,  the  thorn,  when  it  has  passed 
maturity,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  picturesque  of  our  indigenous 
trees.  Let  it  be  broken  by  storm  or  accident,  lichen-hung,  bent, 
gnarled  and  decrepit,  when  borne  down  by  its  summer  snow,  bright- 
ened with  its  rich  berries,  or  scorched  with  autumn's  fiery  breath, 
it  is  alike  an  ornament  to  the  woodland?,  a  tree  on  which  the 
eye  ever  loves  to  dwell.  Country  people  deem  it  specially  the 
fairies'  tree,  but  now  that  the  little  folk  have  fled  it  has  lost 
its  honour,  and  is  too  often  cut  down  and  handed  over  to  the  mill- 
wright, who  sets  much  store  on  thorn-wood.     In  the  West  of  Eng- 
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land,  a  grove  of  hoary  lichen-covered  thorns,  leaning  every  way, 
and  green  even  in  winter  with  masses  of  mistletoe,  is  an  impressive 
sight,  and  recalls  their  departed  glories.  It  is  deemed  an  unlucky 
thing  in  some  parts  of  Shropshire  to  bring  bits  of  hawthorn 
into  a  house,  but  (says  Miss  Bume),  only  ten  miles  away  from  this 
district,  in  Staffordshire,  *  If  you  gather  a  piece  of  hawthorn  on 
Holy  Thursday  and  keep  it  in  your  house,  the  house  will  never 
be  struck  by  lightning,  because 

Under  a  thorn 

Our  Saviour  was  bom.'  * 

It  is  curious  in  connection  with  this  superstition  to  remember 
t  he  Holy  Thorn  of  Glastonbury,  which  sprang  from  the  staff  which 
Joseph  of  Arimathaea  there  stuck  into  the  ground.  But  it  were 
needless  to  dilate  on  the  folk-lore  of  trees ;  there  is  room  for  a 
large  book  on  the  subject. 

Only  professed  lovers  of  trees  know  the  changeful  moods  of 
their  favourites.  How  charming,  for  instance,  are  the  white  buds 
of  a  tall  elm  when  seen  against  a  blue  March  sky!  Ordinary 
passers-by  never  see  this  stage  of  leaf-growth.  Similarly  the 
ruddy  tints  of  the  alder  during  sjrlng,  or  the  matchless  early 
greens  of  the  sycamore  venturing  forth  before  other  trees  have 
well  matured  their  buds,  are  only  visible  to  the  tree-lover.  When 
a  thorn-wood  is  in  full  flower  on  the  uplands,  or  a  grove  of  horse- 
chestnuts  waves  its  curved  masses  of  white  blossom,  some  critics 
object  to  the  intrusion  of  so  much  whiteness  in  the  prospect. 
Their  appreciation  of  the  scenery  at  such  a  time  is,  probably 
unknown  to  themselves,  insensibly  affected  by  the  suggestion  to 
the  mind  of  snow  thus  late  in  spring,  and  so  they  dislike  the 
white  flowers.  Nature,  however,  shows  no  repugnance  to  white 
among  early  wild-flowers.  The  absence  of  decided  colour  among 
our  spring  flowers  is  due  to  the  absence  of  much  sun  and  the 
distance  of  the  luminary  from  the  earth  at  that  season.  With 
summer  and  autumn  the  full  glow  and  richness  of  the  wild  flowers 
are  drawn  out  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Trees,  like  birds  and  wild  flowers,  belong  especially,  so  far  as 
beauty  is  concerned,  to  the  poor  and  the  middle  classes,  who 
cannot  purchase  parks  and  fine  trees  for  themselves.  Conse- 
quently more  trees  should  be  planted,  not  for  commercial  reasons, 
but  to  provide  more  waving  '  eye  music '  for  those  who  delight  in 
tree-beauty.     The  spread  of  education  demands  that  many  waste 

»  ShropMre  Folk  Lore,  p.  244  (1885). 
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spaces,  roadside  stripj,  railway  embankments,  and  the  like,  should 
have  trees  placed  on  them.  Towns  are  for  the  most  part  careful 
now  to  provide  plane  trees  along  the  broadest  streets  for  the 
delectation  of  the  inhabitants,  but  little  or  nothing  of  this  beauti- 
fying of  the  country  is  as  yet  carried  out.  In  some  parts  of  North 
America  every  citizen  is  compelled  to  plant  a  certain  number  of 
trees — say  six  or  a  dozen — ^at  his  marriage  or  coming  of  age,  and 
thus  a  supply  of  beautiful  objects  is  provided  at  small  cost. 
Similarly  needless  cutting  down  of  trees  near  places  of  general 
resort  is  much  to  be  deprecated.  The  parish  composed  of  small 
landholders  who  have  no  regard  for  aesthetic  considerations  is  easy 
to  be  discerned  owing  to  the  absence  of  trees  in  it,- just  as  a  bird- 
less  common  shows  its  propinquity  to  London  or  some  great  town 
where  bird-fanciers  and  catchers  abound.  *  Cut  down  those  old 
leaning  willow  trees  on  my  glebe!'  exclaimed  a  Lincolnshire 
clergyman,  *  I  should  as  soon  think  of  killing  oflF  all  the  old  men 
and  women  in  the  village.'  Not  merely  the  perception  of  beauty, 
but  also  discrimination,  judgment,  comparison,  and  other  mental 
processes  are  largely  improved  among  children  by  the  presence  of 
trees  near  them,  and  by  their  being  encouraged  to  notice  and 
determine  every  tree  near  their  homes.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
ere  long  a  national  School  of  Forestry  will  be  established,  not 
merely  for  economical  reasons,  but  to  create  a  deeper  aflfection  for 
trees,  and  grant  all  Englishmen  further  opportunities  of  admiring 
and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  choicest  trees  which  will  flourish 
in  these  latitudes.  Many  a  slope  is  now  abandoned  to  bushes  and 
thistles  which,  if  planted  with  larches  and  spruce,  would  in  a 
very  few  years  return  a  fair  rental.  Besides  its  value  as  a  place 
of  recreation,  Epping  Forest  is  an  inestimable  advantage  for  the 
higher  education  of  East  London.  Art,  imagination,  and  fancy 
will  be  eflFectually  starved  and  driven  out  of  the  country  when  an 
enlightened  democracy  shall  have  parcelled  out  in  small  allot- 
ments the  fair  parks  and  historic  forests  which  at  present  form 
centres  of  beauty  and  provide  material  for  higher  thought  through- 
out the  land.  Who  would  wish  to  see  the  hollies  of  Dean  Forest, 
probably  the  finest  in  England,  and  its  pleasant  beeches  levelled 
to  the  ground  in  order  that  some  hundred  more  acres  of  corn 
should  be  added  to  the  land  already  under  the  plough  ? 

The  influences  of  trees  upon  the  mind  are  indeed  too  many  to 
be  nicely  numbered.  Just  as  their  soothing  masses  of  greenery 
insensibly  gratify  the  eye,  so  the  countless  modes  in  which  their 
multiform  beauty  affects  the  mind  go  far  to  produce  that  temper 
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of  cheerful  contentment  and  thankfulness  which  invariably  charac- 
terises those  who  devote  themselves  to  country  life  after  the  fashion 
of  Walton  and  Gilbert  White.  The  perception  of  tree-beauty  is 
in  itself  an  education,  and  the  poets  give  us  a  thousand  hints  to 
advance  it.  Even  a  bare  common  dominated  by  a  few  ragged 
poplars  can  be  transfigured  if  seen  in  the  right  lights  at  the 
proper  occasion,  as  a  living  writer  has  just  taught  us — 

Yet  shall  your  ragged  moor  receive 
The  incomparable  pomp  of  eve, 
And  the  cold  glories  of  the  dawn 
Behind  your  shivering  trees  be  drawn. 

Men  may  well  submit  to  be  *  comates  and  brothers  in  exile  *  with 
Jacques  and  the  Duke  in  their  own  Forest  of  Arden.  Assuredly 
they  find  the  life  *  more  sweet  than  painted  pomp,'  as  they  trace 
day  by  day  the  waxing  and  waning  of  the  changeful  woodlands. 
It  needs  no  Thoreau  to  point  out  to  a  true  lover  of  the  woods 
the  time  of  year  from  the  hues  of  their  foliage.  If  trees  them- 
selves are  thus  significant,  how  much  is  their  beauty  heightened  by 
the  crimson-berried  copses  and  undergrowth  surrounding  them ! 
The  eye  ascends  to  the  curving  clouds  of  green  leaves  from 
the  scattered  patches  of  bracken  invading  the  edge  of  the  meadow, 
much  as  the  wanderer  in  the  sloping  woodlands  actually  reaches 
the  trees.  Above  this  firinge  of  brake  grow  hazels,  dog-roses,  clumps 
of  young  ashes,  and  elders,  half  choked  by  the  rich  luxuriance  of 
wild  flowers,  all,  like  tropical  plants,  pushing  their  way  to  the  sun- 
shine, all  matted  together  with  briars  and  woodbine,  our  English 
substitutes  for  the  tropical  llianas.  Then  sheep-paths  wind  among 
the  hollies  and  hawthorns,  dotted  by  a  few  old  yews  which  the 
rabbits  have  almost  undermined.  At  length  succeed  the  rough 
stems  and  wiry  strength  of  the  oaks  and  elms.  And  here,  ram- 
bling it  may  be  for  miles  among  the  most  characteristic  scenerjr 
of  England,  the  reader  may  be  left  to  capture  its  subtle  influences 
for  himself. 

M.  Gr.  Watkins. 
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Uncle  Pierce, 

Bv   CHARLEa   Blathebwick. 
CHAPTER  XIII. 

AN  ECHO   FROM   DRUFFLIE. 

UP  at  daybreak,  managed  to  pull  on  an  old  shoe,  and  after  writing 
a  line  to  Montague  Place  was  in  the  Harleighs'  garden  half  an 
hour  before  breakfast.  Early  as  I  was,  the  old  gentleman  was 
before  me,  looking  disconsolately  at  Lettie's  trim  borders. 

*  I've  beat  you  hollow,'  he  sang  out.  '  Been  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  and  back.  What  d'ye  think  of  that  for  an  old  buflfer  ?  No- 
thing like  a  sniflf  of  the  morning  air  if  you  are  in  the  dumps. 
Talk  about  your  tonics !  Get  up  there,  my  boy,  before  the  world's 
awake,  and  the  early  breath  of  the  morning  will  sweeten  your 
blood,  clear  the  cobwebs  off  your  mind,  put  you  in  a  good  temper, 
and  make  you  thank  the  good  God  for  all  His  blessings.  So  Mrs. 
Maxton  is  going  to  London  ?  All  right.  You'll  stay  with  me. 
A  piece  of  confounded  nonsense,  though !  Feminine  fidgets ! 
What  does  the  girl  say  ?  *'  Be  sure,  dearest  dad,  don't  be  uneasy." 
Plain  enough,  isn't  it  ?  We  shall  get  a  note  by  post  directly,  and 
there'll  be  an  end  of  it.' 

The  post  came,  but  no  letter.  The  pony  chaise  came  round 
after  breakfast.  Mrs,  Maxton  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  with  a 
cheerful  good-bye  to  her  brother  we  drove  off  to  the  station.  In 
the  few  minutes  we  had  to  spare  we  managed  to  find  out  that 
Lettie  had  not  started  from  there. 

*  That's  nothing,'  said  Mrs.  Maxton,  as  I  put  her  in  the  car- 
riage. *  If  she  didn't  want  us  to  know  where  she  went  she  would 
think  nothing  of  walking  to  Southampton — nothing !  She  has 
done  it  before.  She  did  not  want  us  to  know  either,  or  she 
wouldn't  have  gone  to  the  post  office  with  her  letter.  Good-bye  ! 
You'll  see  us  both  this  evening.' 
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On  my  way  back  I  met  Penney  cantering  along  on  one  of  his 
young  horses.     He  pulled  up. 

*  Looks  like  flitting  time  for  Mill  House,  Mr.  Dent,'  he  said. 
*  The  foreigner  has  been  to  order  a  trap  for  this  evening.  Queer 
time  too — half-past  nine  or  ten,  he  says.  Latish  for  that  sort  of 
business.  Expect  it  means  going,  though,  for  old  Paul  got  three 
men  from  Portsmouth  yesterday.' 

Good  luck  to  them.  Why  they  should  choose  a  night  flitting 
when  there  was  nothing  in  the  wide  world  to  prevent  their  going 
in  the  broad  daylight  was  a  puzzle. 

A  lively  day  that !  Poor  Harleigh  mooned  about  with  the 
everlasting  letter  in  his  hand.  All  light  and  sunshine  seemed 
to  have  gone  with  Lettie.  She  had  filled  every  comer  with  such 
indefinable  sweetness  that  the  natural  dulness  of  the  place  grew 
appalling  without  her. 

I  managed  to  get  the  old  gentleman  out  for  a  stroll  on  the  hill 
after  lunch.  He  pricked  up  his  ears  at  the  Dannings'  expected 
flitting,  and  had  half  a  mind  to  call  and  say  good-bye  to  his  old 
friend. 

*  It  will  never  do,  though,'  he  said,  pausing  at  the  top  of  the 
street.  *  What  right  have  we  to  suppose  they  are  going  ?  And  then 
— maybe  if  I  did  call  Carrie  would  shut  the  door  in  my  face.' 

So  back  he  went,  and  paced  the  garden  path  that  commanded 
the  hill  until  near  dinner-time.  Dan  the  gardener  came  up  to  me 
as  I  walked  down  to  the  river. 

*  Master  is  sorely  put  out,  sir,'  he  said.  *  I  hope  there  is  nothing 
amiss  with  Miss  Lettie  ? ' 

^  Nothing,  Dan.     She  will  be  home  presently.' 

*  Glad  to  hear  it,  sir.  She  wasn't  looking  well  when  she  started 
— pale  and  scared-like.' 

*0h!  you  saw  her?' 

*  Yes,  sir.  She  came  for  old  Paul's  cuttings,  and  went  off  with 
them  in  a  little  basket.' 

A  sudden  horror  seized  me  at  these  words.  I  tinned  away 
abruptly  that  he  might  not  see  my  face,  but  the  bare  thought  that 
Lettie  should  have  gone  down  to  the  creek  at  this  juncture  well 
nigh  unmanned  me.  She  had  not  been  heard  of  since.  In  a 
moment  I  conjured  up  a  thousand  perils  that  she  might  encQunter 
through  Carrie's  malice.  She  would  not  willingly  harm  her  perhaps, 
but  she,  or  rather  they,  might  keep  her  a  prisoner — kidnap  her, 
anything,  out  of  pure  revenge  on  me.  There  was  no  sort  of  com- 
fort in  poor  Harleigh's  postscript  now.  If  she  had  been  safe  and 
sound  we  should  have  heard  from  her. 
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*  You  are  sure  Miss  Lettie  went  to  the  creek,  Dan  ? '  I  asked 
as  calmly  as  I  could. 

*  Quite  sure  about  that,  sir.  She  went  oflF  with  the  basket  over 
her  arm.* 

*  Dan,'  I  said,  *  like  a  good  fellow  go  and  harness  the  pony, 
and  bring  him  round  as  quick  as  you  can.  See  how  sharp  you  can 
be.'  With  this  I  dashed  into  the  house.  *  I'm  going  down  to  the 
creek,  Captain  Harleigh  I ' 

*What!' 

*  To  the  creek,  sir.     There's  no  time  to  be  lost.' 

*  To  the  creek  ! '  he  shouted.  *  That  devil  of  a  woman  has 
bewitched  you ;  you  can't  shake  her  oflf!  Man !  man  ! '  he  cried, 
jumping  up  and  clutching  me  with  both  hands,  *  what  are  you 
doing?  I  swear  to  you,  if  you  play  Lettie  false  you  shall  suffer  as 
no  man  has  suffered.  I'll  follow  and  brand  you  for  a  sneak  wher- 
ever you  go..    I'll — I'll — ' 

He  stopped  suddenly,  gasping  for  breath.  The  blue  glasses 
were  dismantled  and  stuck  anywhere  amongst  his  grey  hair.  His 
face  was  purple.  For  a  moment  I  thought  he  would  have  had  a 
fit. 

*  Hush !  hush ! '  I  said,  taking  both  his  hands  in  mine  and 
pushing  him  gently  into  a  chair,  *It  is  for  Lettie's  sake.  Try 
and  believe  me.' 

*  The  light  of  the  house — the  light  of  the  house  ! '  he  mur- 
mured piteously. 

I  pressed  his  hand,  ran  from  the  room,  jumped  into  the  pony- 
chaise,  and  drove  quickly  towards  the  creek.  I  chose  the  upper 
and  longer  road  (the  same  lane^where  I  had  come  upon  old  Paul 
grubbing  among  the  flowers),  as  by  this  your  approach  was  not 
seen  from  the  cottage.  There  was  a  small  farmsteading  near  the 
end  of  the  lane.  There  I  left  the  pony-chaise,  walked  on  to  the 
gate  at  the  top  of  the  brae,  and  looked  down  on  the  tower  and 
creek  beyond. 

The  smoke  curled  up  from  the  cottage  just  as  I  had  seen  it 
when  I  was  last  there,  flocks  of  starlings  whirled  and  wheeled 
about  the  martello  tower,  and  the  setting  sun  sent  a  blood-red 
bridge  across  the  sea. 

The  Folly  was  already  imder  way.  As  she  tacked  to  and 
fro  close  to  the  shore,  now  black  as  pitch  against  the  luminous 
reflection,  now  all  golden  in  th«  sunlight,  she  reminded  me  very 
much  of  Carina's  fitful  moods. 

No  time  then  though  for  moralising  or  solving  ugly  problems  I 
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My  thouglits  were  with  Lettie.  Was  she  on  board  ?  I  shaded 
my  eyes  and  kept  them  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel.  Gradually  I 
could  make  out  Paul's  crew  of  three  with  their  red  caps,  and  then 
Paul  himself.  They  were  busy  in  making  all  snug  and  taut,  so 
an  immediate  start  was  meditated.  Then  suddenly,  as  the  boat 
tacked,  a  woman's  figure  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  companion 
steps,  took  a  swift  look,  shading  her  eyes,  to  the  shore,  then  dis- 
appeared. My  heart  gave  a  big  leap  and  seemed  to  stop.  Was 
it  Liettie  ?  The  distance  was  too  great  to  make  out  this,  and  it 
was  only  a  flash  one  got  of  her.     It  was  suspicious. 

I  pulled  myself  together,  took  a  deep  breath,  and  hurried  on 
at  once.  There  was  a  deal  to  be  done,  and  light  was  fading.  I 
passed  Paul's  boat,  lying  like  a  black-beetle  on  the  shore,  went 
into  his  garden,  and  was  no  sooner  round  the  tower  than  I  came 
plump  upon  him  and  Monsieur  Marin.  The  old  villain  was 
planting  slips  in  a  box  of  mould,  Marin  was  looking  leisurely  on, 
smoking  a  cigarette,  and  there  on  the  ground  between  them  was 
Lettie's  basket. 

*  Paul,'  I  said,  *  where  is  Miss  Harleigh  ? ' 

He  uttered  an  oath,  threw  away  the  trowel,  and  seized  the  tiller 
of  his  boat  that  lay  beside  him. 
Marin  stepped  between  us. 

*  Let  me  answer  any  questions  you  may  have  to  put,  Mr. 
Dent,'  he  said  civilly. 

*  I  don't  care  who  answers  them ;  I  want  to  know  where  Miss 
Harleigh  is,  and  I  intend  to  know.' 

*  I  know  nothing  about  her,'  said  Paul. 

*  No  lies  I '  I  said,  catching  up  the  basket.     *  Look  at  this.' 

*  Tell  him  what  you  know,  Paul.' 

'  She  was  here  yesterday,'  he  growled,  *  and  went  away.  He 
knows  that  fast  enough.' 

*  You  hear  ? '  said  Marin. 

*  I  hear  what  he  says,  but  don't  believe  him.  JUss  Harleigh 
is  on  board  the  Folly. ^ 

*  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Dent,  you  are  either  very  foolish  or  you 
must  think  us  so.  The  other  day  you  dashed  into  Mill  House 
and  said  you  were  searching  for  Carina,  now  you  come  searching 
here  for  Miss  Harleigh.  We  are  not  children.  Surely  you  can 
understand  it  is  Carina's  wish  to  go  away  unmolested.  Let  me 
tell  you  plainly,  too,  /  sJiall  see  that  she  does.^ 

*  Will  you  take  me  on  board  the  Folly — noiv,  at  once  ? ' 
*No!' 
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'  Then  neither  Carrie  nor  her  father  shall  leave  the  country. 
Listen,  Marin !  I  know  more  than  you  suppose.  I  know  Pierce 
Danning's  guilt.  Now  let  me  tell  you  plainly,  if  you  don't  give 
up  Miss  Harleigh,  I  shall  denounce  him  though  he  is  my  uncle.' 

*  So  Carina  was  right,'  he  replied  quietly.  *  You  have  been 
lying  in  wait.     It  was  foolish  of  you  to  come  here,  Mr.  Dent.' 

*  Neither  Carina  nor  her  father  shall  leave  the  country,'  I 
repeated  doggedly,  my  blood  raging  and  my  fingers  itching  to  be 
at  his  throat. 

*  You  threaten,  then  ? '  he  rejoined,  taking  a  step  towards  me. 
*We  are  wasting  too  much  time   over  this   business,'   said 

Paul,  brandishing  the  tiller  dangerously. 

*  Steady,  steady,  Paul ! '  cried  Marin,  holding  out  his  hand. 

*  Steady  you  are,  but  that's  what  he  wants ! '  He  struck  with 
all  his  strength  as  he  spoke,  and  jammed  in  as  I  was  between  them 
and  the  tower,  I  could  not  avoid  the  blow. 

Instinctively  I  threw  up  Lettie's  basket  to  ward  it  oflF,  but 
might  as  well  have  tried  to  stop  the  express  train  with  an  umbrella. 
The  flimsy  shield  broke  the  blow  a  little,  but  it  crashed  through 
it  like  so  much  tinder  and  fell  on  my  head  with  terrific  force.  A 
thousand  sparks  danced  before  my  eyes,  and  the  next  moment  I 
fell  all  of  a  heap  at  their  feet. 

I  was  stunned,  but  not  entirely  unconscious.  I  was  sensible  of 
being  lifted,  then  half  pulled,  half  carried,  up  some  steps,  and  there 
laid  tenderly  down.  A  light  shone  in  my  face.  My  head  was 
being  bathed,  and  I  knew  no  more.  After  a  bit,  a  splitting  pain 
restored  me  to  semi- consciousness,  and  I  managed  to  raise  myself 
on  my  elbow  and  look  round. 

Could  I  believe  my  senses,  or  had  I  lost  them  ?  I  looked  and 
looked  again.  Yes,  sure  enough,  I  was  in  my  old  round-tower 
room  at  Drufflie.  I  could  not  mistake  it.  There  was  the  little 
deep  window  with  the  moonlight  streaming  through  it,  and  there 
was  the  stone  wall  circling  all  round  me.  I  had  been  propped  up 
on  some  sacks,  my  head  was  bandaged,  and  an  old  sail  thrown 
across  my  legs.  There  was  a  jug  of  water  too  by  my  side,  from 
which  I  succeeded  in  gulping  down  a  draught,  and  then  fell  back 
again  faint  and  dizzy.  The  last  few  years  of  my  life  were  clean 
gone — blotted  out — I  was  again  spending  my  Christmas  at  Drufflie 
with  Lettie,  and  so  thoroughly  and  completely  did  this  idea  take 
hold  of  me,  so  convinced  was  I  that  I  was  in  the  Eraser's  old  grey 
round  tower,  that  the  sudden  crunch  of  wheels  upon  the  shingle 
outside  seemed  quite  a  natural  and  expected  occurrence. 


Thoroughly  dazed,  I  managed  to  stagger  up  and  drag  myself 
to  the  window.  Yes,  sure  enough,  there  was  the  shining  moonlit 
lake  stretching  away  before  me,  and  there  was  the  ghostly  carriage 
with  the  steaming  horses,  the  black  driver  on  the  box,  and  Red 
Fraser  and  his  wife  inside. 

Stay!  Was  it  Red  Fraser  or  Uncle  Pierce?  Was  it  Red 
Fraser's  wife  or  Carrie  ? 

The  dress,  the  figure,  the  whole  bearing  was  Canie's,  but  to 
my  horror  and  amazement,  when  her  hood  fell  back  for  a  moment 
the  moonlight  fell  on  the  pale  face  of  Pierce  Danning's  dead  wife ! 
I  clutched  the  iron  rail  with  both  hands,  pressed  my  8]jlitting 
head  upon  it,  and  strained  my  eyes  to  the  utmost.  Now  it  was 
Red.  Fraser  and  his  wife,  now  Uncle  Pierce  and  his  wife.  The 
past  and  the  present  jumbled  themselves  up  into  an  inexplicable 
living  drama  that  was  being  enacted  below  me.  Black  figures 
flitted  to  and  fro,  and  presently  the  ghostly  carriage  resolved  itself 
into  Paul's  boat,  which  shot  away  out  to  sea  with  Uncle  Pierce 
and  his  wife  in  the  stem.  Dimmer  and  dimmer  it  got,  till  sud- 
denly the  FoUy  swooped  down  like  a  huge  night-bird  and  swallowed 
them  up. 

Sick,  cold,  and  faint,  with  the  blood  streaming  down  my  face, 
I  clung  to  the  bar,  praying  mutely  for  my  reason,  praying  too  in 
all  my  misery  and  despair  for  my  darling's  safety. 
Then  I  lost  my  hold  and  all  was  blank. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

CARRIE  WRFIES  A  LETTER. 


I  WOKE  with  all  my  wits  about  me.  I  was  lying  on  a  truckle  bed 
in  a  small  whitewashed  room,  with  everything  in  it  as  clean  and 
neat  as  a  new  penny.  The  small  diamond-paned  windows  were 
open.  A  row  of  geraniums  stood  on  the  sill  nodding  their  heads  to 
the  sea  breeze  and  making  dancing  shadows  on  the  dimity  curthins. 
The  floor  was  bleached  white  with  continual  scrubbing  and  holy- 
stoning. A  couple  of  coloured  scriptural  prints  hung  on  either 
side  of  the  window,  and  a  suppressed  murmur  of  voices  came  from 
the  adjoining  room.  One  of  these  pictures,  which  showed  how  a  very 
small  blue  David  had  just  slain  a  huge  red  Goliath  by  making  a 
symmetrical  hole  in  the  very  centre  of  his  forehead,  made  me  put 
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my  hand  up  to  my  bandaged  head.  Through  sheer  weakness 
though,  I  sighed  and  let  it  flail.  Slight  as  the  movement  was,  it 
must  have  been  heard  in  the  next  room,  for  the  half-closed  door 
was  cautiously  opened  and  Mrs.  Maxton's  head  peeped  in. 

*  You're  better,  Henry  ?  *  she  said,  coming  tiptoe  to  my  bed. 

*  Lettie !  Lettie ! '  I  murmured, 

*  Hsh  I  she  is  here  ! ' 

And  the  next  moment  my  queen  in  all  her  fresh  beauty  stood 
before  me. 

*  Thank  God !  *  I  cried,  holding  my  arms  out.  She  knelt  by 
my  side. 

*  Can  you  forgive  me,  Harry  ? '  she  whispered. 

*  Darling  I '  said  I,  drawing  her  face  close  to  mine  and  keeping 
it  there,  *  thank  God  you  are  safe  I    Tell  me  all  about  it.' 

*  No,  no — not  yet,  Harry.  Dr.  Joyce  orders  no  talking.  He 
will  be  here  directly.  You  are  to  have  some  beef-tea  and  go  to 
sleep.' 

I  could  be  as  patient  as  a  mouse  now  I  knew  she  was  safe,  so  I 
swallowed  the  soup  brought  me  by  no  less  a  person  than  the  silent 
Beccy,  had  a  nap,  and  when  old  Joyce  came  was  able  to  be  propped 
up  and  listen  without  murmuring  to  a  disquisition  on  scalp  wounds. 

*  You  have  lost  a  deal  of  blood,'  he  said,  strapping  me  up,  ^  but 
you'll  be  none  the  worse  for  that  in  a  day  or  two.  Precious  near 
the  temporal  artery,  though;  a  narrow  shave.  I  expect  that 
basket  saved  your  life  after  all.  There !  you  are  comfortable  now, 
and  Miss  Lettie  here  may  tell  you  all  about  it.* 

This  was  her  story. 

The  first  thing  that  upset  her  was  my  aunt's  letter,  entreating 
her  to  consider  my  position  with  Carrie,  and  begging  her  not  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  an  old  family  quarrel  being  healed.  The  letter  was 
kind,  but  that  was  the  text.  Then  came  Miss  Harriett  Fraser,  who 
did  not  stick  at  trifles  in  carrying  out  her  orders.  By  dint  of  lies 
and  appeals,  and  withholding  my  letters,  she  induced  Lettie  to 
think  it  woidd  be  a  righteous  self-sacrifice  for  her  to  go  away.  She 
took  the  poor  distracted  girl's  box  with  her  from  Willow  Bank  in 
the  *  Bugle '  trap,  and  the  next  day  Lettie  walked  to  Southampton 
by  the  creek,  took  the  train  there,  and  joined  her  at  Camberwell. 
There  Mrs.  Maxton  found  her  and  brought  her  home. 

It  was  past  ten  o'clock  at  night  when  Penney's  driver  brought 
them  a  pencilled  note  saying  I  had  met  with  an  accident  in  the 
martello  tower.  Dr.  Joyce  had  a  similar  one,  and  Monsieur  Marin 
had  given  the  man  a  couple  of  sovereigns  to  deliver  them  quickly. 
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By  his  orders,  too,  Beccy  had  looked  after  me,  and  right  tenderly 
she  did  it.  It  was  she  who  bathed  my  head,  covered  me  up,  and 
placed  water  by  my  side.  When  the  cavalcade  came  down  from 
the  village  headed  by  Mr.  Penney  himself,  I  was  carefully  moved 
to  the  bed  she  had  prepared  for  me  in  the  cottage.  Such  was 
Miss  Lettie's  short  story,  which  I  made  her  spin  out  into  a  very 
long  one.  In  fact,  we  had  several  chapters  of  it,  for  she  and  her 
aunt,  Bizzy,  work,  and  all  came  down  to  the  breezy  little  cottage 
every  day.  I  used  to  watch  for  the  basket  carriage  and  could  see 
it  coming  half  a  mile  ofif  along  the  beach.  Sometimes  Harleigh 
himself  would  come,  sing  out  cheerily  in  his  quarterdeck  voice, 
and  smoke  his  cheroot  on  the  shore. 

One  day  I  spied  a  strange  form  in  the  chaise,  and  presently,  lo 
and  behold,  in  walked  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Dent  Fraser !  Lettie  had 
written  and  actually  induced  the  old  lady  to  take  the  journey. 
She  stopped  with  them  a  couple  of  days.  We  talked  Danning  a 
little — but  a  very  little. 

*  They  will  believe  me  by-and-by,  Henry,'  she  said  to  me  the 
day  before  she  went  back  to  London,  *and  I  suppose  I  must  be 
content  with  that.  It  can't  be  long.  I  did  my  best,  and  I  be- 
lieve you  did  yours.  At  all  events  you  have  done  well  in  winning 
Lettie.  You  have  made  me  happy  about  that.  *  Harry,'  she  whis- 
pered, with  a  suspicion  of  a  tear  in  her  eye  as  she  said  good-bye, 
*  Harry,  I  have  never  seen  any  girl  like  her  before.' 

When  she  left  I  went  to  Willow  Bank,  and  I  should  like  to  know 
what  happier  time  a  man  could  spend  than  in  being  convalescent 
in  that  cosy  home,  with  nothing  in  the  world  the  matter  with  him 
but  a  pleasing  lassitude  and  a  prodigious  appetite  ?  Small  blame 
to  him  if  he  malingered  a  bit. 

A  cloud  went  out  of  the  village  with  the  Dannings.  One  could 
live,  breathe,  and  enjoy  life  now.  The  Harleighs  clung  to  them 
through  thick  and  thin.  The  dear  happy-minded  old  gentleman 
implicitly  believed  there  was  a  good  time  coming  for  them,  and  that 
by-and-by  they  would  be  brushing  up  Mill  House.  He  believed  now 
that  that  fellow  Marin  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  a  good  deal  of  it. 
Neither  he  nor  Lettie  would  hear  one  word  against  them.  I  kept 
my  suspicions  to  myself  and  their  name  was  seldom  mentioned. 
The  mystery  and  muddle,  though,  was  still  unsolved.  I  had  a  lively 
souvenir  from  old  Paul  w^hereby  to  remember  the  creek,  but  there 
was  one  point  connected  with  it  that  insisted  on  worrying  me,  Wio 
was  there  that  night  ?  It  was  not  Carrie.  It  must  have  been  she 
who  was  on  board  the  Folly.    At  first  I  put  it  off  as  some  hallu- 
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cination  caused  by  the  crack  in  my  head,  but  I  never  thought  of 
that  night  without  the  dead  woman's  pale  face  in  the  moonlight 
fixing  itself  upon  me  with  unswerving  and  persistent  reality.  I 
asked  the  driver,  who  was  very  full  of  Marin's  liberal  douceur, 
about  it.  *  Well,'  said  he,  *now  you  speak  of  it,  Mr.  Dent,  I  did 
think  Miss  Carrie  had  grown  terrible  old  and  haggard  like  all  of 
a  sudden.     'Spect  the  poor  lady  was  in  a  peck  of  trouble.* 

In  a  few  days  I  was  able  to  mount  a  horse  and  ride  by  Lettie's 
side.  We  rode  to  the  creek  and  saw  Beccy  working  hard  in  the 
garden,  and  putting  Paul's  plants  away  under  scraps  of  glass  shades 
that  were  hidden  away  in  the  most  unexpected  places.  *  He'll  know 
where  to  find  'em,'  said  she. 

In  her  way  she  was  glad  to  see  us,  and  I  owed  her  a  good  turn 
for  her  kind  •  nursing.  She  would  not  let  us  go  into  Mill  House, 
though!  No!  that  was  to  be  kept  locked  till  the  master  re- 
turned. 

We  took  the  boat  and  went  over  the  garden.  More  tangled 
and  weedy  than  ever.  Lettie  went  up  to  the  house  and  peeped 
through  the  dusty  panes,  but  turned  away  with  a  shudder  at  the 
look  of  the  bare  mildewy  walls. 

*  Poor  Carrie ! '  she  sighed. 

*  Say  what  you  like,  and  pity  her  as  you  like,  Lettie,*  said  I, 
*  but  for  all  that  she  was  a  most  unnatural  person.' 

*  Don't  say  that,  Harry.  She  never  had  a  chance.  Think  what 
she  has  gone  through.  She  was  brought  up  on  the  old  hatred,  and 
her  love  for  her  father  intensified  it.  She  gave  up  everything  in 
the  world  for  him.     We  don't  know  how  much  she  has  suflFered.* 

How  much  fihe  had  suffered  and  how  much  she  had  gone  through 
will  be  best  seen  by  a  letter  that  came  to  us  a  fortnight  after  she 
had  left.  I  remember  Lettie  bringing  it  into  the  garden  and  hand- 
ing it  to  me  with  a  scared  tear-stained  face,  and  so  remarkable 
was  it,  so  full  too  of  extraordinary  disclosures,  that  it  is  best  given 
in  full. 

*  When  this  reaches  you^  Lettie,  we  shall  be  far  apart,  but  don't 
forget  me !  Keep  me  a  place  in  your  heart,  dearest,  for  I  shall 
never  see  Broxford  again.  Ah,  Lettie,  what  must  you  have  thought 
of  me — you,  who  are  the  only  girl  friend  I  have  in  the  world  ? 
I  don't  dare  think  of  the  past  few  weeks.  You  must  have  thought 
me  mad.  Perhaps  I  was.  You  shall  judge  for  yourself,  for  I  am 
now  by  my  husband's  desire  going  to  tell  you  everything. 

*  The  word  husband  will  surprise  you,  so  I  may  as  well  begin  by 
telling  you  I  was  married  to  Monsieur  Marin  before  I  started  for 
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England  this  last  time.  He  says,  ^^  If  I  now  keep  tfie  aile}ice  I 
had  plannedj  that  our  enemy  will  Tiot  hesitate  to  accuse  my  father 
of  a  monstrous  crime.^^ 

^Ahy  Lettie,  if  you  but  knew  my  £Either  as  I  know  him !  So 
far  above  other  men — the  best !  the  noblest ! 

'  That  a  Dent  should  now  dare  accuse  the  most  loving  and  gentle 
of  men  of  a  foul  crime  is  only  another  proof  of  the  malice  with 
which  they  have  pursued  us. 

'  I  know  you  would  sooner  bear  a  pang  than  that  I  should  fail 
in  being  frank  with  you  now.     I  must  give  you  a  hard  pang,  dear. 

*  /  haied  and  distrusted  Henry  Dent  from  the  first,  and  I  hate 
and  distrust  him  now, 

^  I  was  singing  at  Naples  when  Paul  came  to  fetch  me  home. 
My  mother  had  died  suddenly,  he  said,  and  my  father  was  danger- 
ously ill.  I  cancelled  all  my  engagements  at  once.  Monsieur 
Marin  managed  it.  He  had  been  the  truest  of  friends,  and  we  were 
married  the  very  day  that  I  started  back  with  Paul.  When  I  got 
to  Broxford  I  found  my  mother  alive  and  well,  but  there  was  an 
awful  trouble  in  the  house.  Dr.  Joyce  had  been  attending  her  for 
what  he  called  syncope,  or  severe  fainting  fits.  Whatever  it  was, 
it  puzzled  and  alarmed  him,  and  one  day  so  prolonged  and  so  death* 
like  was  the  attack,  that  when  he  came  in  hurriedly  he  pronounced 
her  dead. 

*  My  father  was  alone  with  her.  Directly  Dr.  Joyce  left,  he 
locked  the  door  and  sat  down  by  her  side. 

*  You  can  vouch  for  one  thing,  Lettie.  You  know  my  father 
loved  my  mother  with  all  the  strength  of  his  tender  h^art.  They 
were  lovers  always.  Inseparable !  And  now  the  separation  was  so 
sudden  that  for  a  long  time  he  sat  stunned  by  the  violence  of  the 
blow. 

*  An  almost  imperceptible  tremor  of  the  hand  that  he  held  in 
his  made  him  jump  up  and  look  in  my  mother's  face.  She  breathed. 
He  poured  some  brandy  into  her  mouth  and  watched  eagerly. 
Gradually  the  colour  came  back  to  her  lips,  her  eyes  opened, 
she  recognised  him  with  a  smile,  and  in  half  an  hour  had  quite 
recovered  from  her  trance  and  was  listening  to  Dr.  Joyce's  mistake. 

* "  Husband ! "  she  said,  after  a  long  pause,  "  if  I  had  died  you 
would  have  got  2,000L" 

*  This  began  it.  He  laughed ;  laughed  at  first  in  the  very  joy 
of  his  heart  at  its  not  being  true,  but  she  harped  upon  it  and  he 
fell  in  with  her  whim.  Then  the  whim  grew  and  grew,  so  ex- 
citing and  fascinating  them  in  its  growth  that  at  last  it  fashioned 
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itself  into  the  foolish  resolve  of  taking  advantage  of  Dr.  Joyce's 
blunder.  It  was  the  perfect  ease  and  security  with  which  it  could 
be  done  that  was  the  fatal  temptation.  No  one  knew  the  truth  but 
they.  The  solitary  servant-girl  dare  not  for  very  fright  go  near 
the  room,  and  with  the  doctor's  certificate  all  could  be  easily 
managed.     So,  alas,  it  was. 

*  Paul  and  his  wife  were  summoned  from  the  creek,  and  with 
their  aid  everything  was  arranged,  and  a  mock  funeral  actually  gone 
through.  No  sooner,  though,  was  the  horrible  farce  over  than  the 
punishment  began.  They  repented  when  too  late !  "  We  have 
done  a  foolish  thing,"  my  mother  said.  "  We  won't  touch  the 
money ;  it  would  burn  us.  Say  nothing  about  it.  I^t  us  go 
back  to  my  old  home  and  forget  it." 

*  So  the  servant  was  dismissed.  Beccy  kept  the  house,  and 
Paul  was  despatched  in  hot  hnste  for  me.  When  I  arrived  I  found 
my  father's  health  shattered  from  long  attendance  on  my  mother. 
He  had  flown  to  opium  too.  I  saw  at  once  we  must  get  away. 
Get  away  quickly,  too,  unknown  to  anybody.  It  was  Paul  who 
thought  of  the  boat.  She  was  purchased,  and  I  wrote  urgently  to 
my  husband  for  money.  He  was  travelling  and  there  was  delay. 
Then  it  was  that  Henry  Dent  appeared,  and  Henry  Dent  meant 
danger. 

'  What  more  likely  than  that  Mrs.  Dent  Fraser,  oiu:  implacable 
enemy,  had  heard  we  were  in  some  trouble  and  had  sent  him  down 
to  keep  watch  ?  My  father  thought  differently.  I  had  not  told 
him  of  my  marriage.  He  thought  Henry  was  attracted  by  me.  I 
knew  better.  I  knew  there  was  danger  in  his  presence,  and  de- 
termined to  get  rid  of  him  at  all  hazards.  I  tried  everything ; 
pity,  cajolery,  threats.  No  use.  He  listened,  promised,  and 
broke  his  word.  Ah,  Lettie,  what  wretched  days  those  were. 
My  father  got  worse,  but  my  mother,  strange  to  say,  better.  She 
chafed  at  her  imprisonment,  and  would  sometimes  steal  down  into 
the  garden  when  darkness  set  in. 

*  There  Henry  nearly  caught  her  the  evening  I  came  to  you. 
My  husband  had  come  to  us  that  day,  and  I  could  scarcely  contain 
my  joy  when  I  was  with  you,  so  great  was  the  relief  in  having  a 
strong  arm  to  lean  upon.  He  saw  that  Henry  Dent  must  be  got 
rid  of,  and  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  him  then  was  to  get  rid  of 
you,  dear !  Miss  Harriett  Fraser  came,  and  in  her  he  found  a 
willing  dupe.  They  managed  it  between  them,  and,  Lettie,  you 
must  forgive  him. 

*  I  went  on  board  overnight.     I  passed  your  house  in  the  dark 
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and  wished  you  a  last  good-bye,  dear,  though  I  knew  you  were  in 
London.  My  mother  drove  down  the  next  evening,  dressed  in  my 
clothes,  and  we  got  off  safely. 

*  For  your  sake,  Lettie,  we  are  sorry  that  any  harm  came  to 
Henry  Dent.  My  husband  was  not  quick  enough  to  prevent  it, 
but  he  is  sorry,  and  wishes  me  to  express  his  sorrow.  Henry 
brought  it  on  himself,  though.  Had  he  kept  his  word  it  could 
not  have  happened,  and  I  should  have  been  spared  the  humiliation 
of  writing  this  confession. 

•  Can  you  forgive  me,  dear  ?  Blame  me  if  you  will,  but  don't 
blame  my  father.  If  you  have  one  spark  of  love  left  for  me,  never 
think  ill  of  him.  Bemember  how  sorely  they  were  pressed  for 
money.  He  had  been  unfortunate  with  all  I  had  sent  him.  Se- 
member,  too,  the  old  times  when  as  girls  he  used  to  take  us  both 
to  the  shore  and  there  stop  with  us  happy  and  contented  for  hours. 
Bemember  this,  Lettie !  Don't  hear  a  word  against  him,  for  the  sake 
of  your  loving  friend, 

*  Carrie.' 

There  was  a  rare  hubbub  in  the  village,  for  Monsieur  Marin  had 
written  to  the  Begistrar,  enclosing  a  formal  acknowledgment  from 
Captain  Pierce  Danning  of  having  deceived  him.  Dr.  Joyce  was 
hauled  over  the  coals.  The  Home  Secretary  was  written  to,  the 
coffin  was  exhumed,  and  the  truth  verified. 

To  me,  after  my  dark  doubts  and  suspicions,  all  this,  bad 
as  it  was,  brought  welcome  relief.  To  most  it  brought  a  thrill  of 
horror.  That  such  a  grim  deed  could  have  been  done  in  their 
very  midst  filled  the  peaceful  community  with  consternation  and 
alarm.  There  was  no  one  to  punish  either,  that  was  the  worst  of 
it.  No  one  even  to  bear  the  blame,  and  Dr.  Joyce,  so  far  from 
being  one  bit  crestfallen  or  disturbed  by  the  storm  of  sarcastic 
abuse  with  which  the  Lancet  and  the  rest  of  the  medical  press 
assailed  him,  positively  revelled  in  the  notoriety,  and  forthwith 
set  to  work  at  an  exhaustive  monograph  on  syncope. 

After  Carrie's  letter,  Lettie  determined  to  take  the  Dent  and 
Danning  business  into  her  own  hands,  and  prove  herself  the 
beneficent  fairy  who  would  heal  the  long-standing  feud,  and  bring 
a  lasting  peace  between  the  families.  Love  works  wonders.  It 
gives  strength  and  patience  to  the  weak,  and  leads  truth  by  the 
hand  through  closed  doors.  She  had  a  way  of  her  own  in  managing 
people.  So  when  my  lady  went  for  her  visit  to  Montague  Place 
she  actually  succeeded  in  getting  my  aunt  to  write  a  long  letter 
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to  Carrie.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Miss  Lettie  composed 
that  letter  herself.  I  never  saw  it,  and  don't  know  what  was  in  it. 
I  know,  though,  that  it  did  what  I  had  vainly  been  trying  to  do 
for  weeks  and  weeks.  It  touched  Carrie's  heart.  It  melted  the 
icy  barrier  behind  which  she  had  hidden  her  better  self,  and  softened 
her  enough  to  call  forth  an  acknowledgment  that  she  had  been 
mistaken  in  us.  It  was  not  until  her  father's  death,  though,  that 
she  voluntarily  wrote  a  frank  letter  to  my  aunt,  saying  that  she  no 
longer  bore  any  enmity  towards  us,  and  that  thanks  to  Lettie  the 
Dent  and  Banning  feud  was  dead. 

So  were  my  sleep  trances !  Such  unhealthy  nonsense  could 
not  exist  now.     Lettie's  pure  love  had  routed  and  killed  it  for  ever. 

When  I  did  spend  the  promised  Christmas  at  Broxford,  Lettie 
was  my  wife.  Mr.  Fraser  was  there  from  Drufflie.  Dr.  Joyce  was 
busy  answering  the  press  criticisms  on  his  monograph  on  syncope, 
and  Beccy  was  still  at  the  creek  taking  charge  of  Paul's  flowers. 

We  had  to  break  the  ice  to  get  the  boat  up  to  the  Mill  House 
garden.  King  Winter  had  stripped  the  trees  and  levelled  the  late 
hollyhocks  and  dahlias.  All  the  old  quarrels,  fears,  and  heartburn- 
ings that  belonged  to  the  place  seemed  to  have  been  buried  in  the 
pure  carpet  of  snow  that  covered  them.  Snow  lay  heavily  on  the 
big  branches,  the  bared  twigs  glistened  in  the  sun,  and  even  the 
old  house  itself  was  made  beautiful. 

Everything  recalled  Carrie  so  vividly  to  our  minds  though,  that 
when  the  Christmas  chimes  burst  out  we  could  almost  hear  her 
glorious  voice  leading  the  chorus  of  peace  and  goodwill  to  all  men. 
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THE  death  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  is  more  than  a  loss  to 
English  literature,  it  is  a  personal  loss  to  all  who  knew  him, 
even  slightly.  A  telegram  of  five  words,  in  the  Venezia^  a  little 
evening  paper,  was  the  first  news  of  this  misfortune  which  reached 
me,  at  the  Venice  station,  and  for  days  (when  one  could  not  get 
an  English  journal)  one  hoped  against  hope  that  the  tidings  were 
false.  He  always  had  seemed  so  strong  and  so  young,  the 
youngest  man  of  his  years  in  England.  He  had  been  a  happy 
man,  in  spite  of  deep  regrets  about  public  affairs,  and  bereave- 
ments that  could  try  no  heart  more  than  his.  But  his  nature 
was  joyous,  though  perhaps  no  one  would  guess  it  from  his 
poetry.  Even  in  youth,  as  in  that  wonderful  poem  *  Eesignation,' 
published  in  *The  Strayed  Reveller'  thirty-nine  years  ago,  he 
had  found,  as  it  were,  the  bottom  of  speculations  on  life,  and  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  live  with  little  aid  from  hope.  But  a 
natural  buoyancy  kept  him  glad  of  heart.  As  he  said  of  himself, 
he  was  always  a  *  Barbarian,'  when  he  had  the  chance  to  use  rod 
and  gun.  *  M.  has  gone  out  fishing,'  says  Clough  in  one  of  his 
letters,  written  during  a  reading  party,  when  *  M.'  should  have 
been  deep  in  Thucydides  and  Aristophanes.  I  trust  there  is  no 
harm  in  mentioning  that  he  could  wile  trout  out  of  the  water, 
and  large  trout  from  the  difficult  streams  of  Switzerland,  where 
local  anglers  despaired.  *What  is  it  to  grow  old?'  he  asks 
(Netv  Poems,  1867),  and  he  never  learned  the  answer.  He  never 
found  out  what  it  was 

to  spend  long  days 
And  not  once  feel  that  we  were  ever  young, 


nor 


To  hear  the  world  applaud  the  hollow  ghost 
Which  blamed  the  living  man, 
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As  Mr.  Swinburne  said,  in  the  Tornbeau  de  ThSophUe  Gaviier,  he 
has 

Gone  forth  before  old  age,  before  his  day. 

He  was  a  boy  to  the  last — above  all,  if  the  story  be  true  that  his 
death  followed  soon  after  leaping  a  fence  in  the  gladness  of  his 
inexhaustible  spirits.  Like  those  whom  the  Gods  love,  he  died 
young,  TToWolai  fiapvs  irep  ioi)v  iviavToZsy  *  despite  the  weight  of 
many  years.'  His  *  Wish '  in  the  poem  of  that  name  {New  Poernsj 
p.  151)  was  partly  fulfilled,  *  half  of  the  prayer  Zeus  granted,  the 
rest  he  scattered  to  the  winds.' 

Spare  me  the  whispering,  crowded  room, 
The  friends  who  come,  and  gape,  and  go. 

The  ceremonious  air  of  gloom — 
All  that  makes  death  a  hideous  show. 

All  this  was  he  spared,  but  he  had  not  that  last  view  of  nature 
for  which  he  asked — 

Let  me  be, 
While  all  around  in  silence  lies. 

Moved  to  the  window  near,  and  see 
Once  more  before  my  dying  eyes 

Bathed  in  the  sacred  dews  of  morn 
The  wide  aerial  landscape  spread — 

The  world  which  was  ere  I  was  born, 
The  world  which  lasts  when  I  am  dead. 

That  he  missed,  who  had  a  better  fortune,  who  never  had  time  to 
feel  *  death's  winnowing  wing,'  and  who,  like  the  (Edipous  of 
Sophocles,  may  almost  be  said,  so  sudden  was  his  release,  to  have 
passed  away  without  learning  *  Life's  last  lesson,  how  we  die.' 

One  does  not  feel  inclined,  at  this  moment,  to  ^  reckon  up ' 
and  criticise  the  work  of  Mr.  Arnold.  I  would  regret  it  little  if 
he  had  never  spoken  about  affairs,  if  his  impracticable  wisdom 
and  wit  had  never  touched  the  questions  of  Ireland,  of  Beligion, 
and  the  rest  What  was  good  for  him,  what  perhaps  would  be 
good  for  all,  was  manifestly  unacceptable  to  this  wise  world, 
which  hates  wit,  which  detests  looking  at  things  as  they  are,  and 
which  thus  insensibly  makes  them  different.  Delightful  as  his 
earlier  literary  criticism,  and  stimulating  i^  all  bis  literary  criti- 
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cism  is,  one  cannot  pretend  that  it  was  always  free  from  oddities 
and  errors.  His  belief  in  English  hexameters,  his  belief  in  M. 
Scherer,  his  indifference  to  French  poetry,  or  most  French  poetry, 
his  attachment  to  Byron,  were  all  hard  for  the  next  generation  to 
understand.  But  he  was  something  a  great  deal  better  and  rarer 
than  a  critic ;  he  was  a  poet,  nor  do  I  think  the  world  yet  knows 
how  beautiful,  and  true,  and  all  but  flawless  a  poet  he  was.  The 
hurried  notices  that  have  been  written  of  him  since  his  death  do 
not  appear  to  me  to  recognise  his  excellence.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  remember,  what  he  once  or  twice  told  me,  that  one's 
own  poor  remarks  on  his  verse,  with  those  of  two  critics  of 
another  calibre,  Mr.  Swinburne  and  Mr.  Hutton,  had  helped 
greatly  to  bring  readers  to  his  poems.  Perhaps  I  am  a  fanatic. 
If  we  are  to  class  poets  as  in  an  examination,  I  would  not  place 
Mr.  Arnold  with  Lord  Tennyson,  and  it  is  really  impossible  to 
compare  him  with  Mr.  Browning.  But  probably  he  was  to  me 
what  Wordsworth  had  been  to  him.  There  are  *  cities  of  the  soul,' 
every  one  has  his  own,  abiding  places  which  may  not  be  more 
beautiful  than  others,  but  are,  to  this  or  that  man,  more  winning, 
and  more  dear.  To  this  man  it  will  be  Venice,  to  another  Borne,  to 
a  third  Paris,  to  a  fourth  Oxford,  and  so  on,  as  it  chances.  And 
80  there  are  poets  about  whom  any  of  us  may  feel  that  they  are 
his  poets,  as  Mr.  Browning  has  his  own  star.  Mr.  Arnold  was 
that  poet  to  me ;  perhaps  he  is  to  many ;  he  has  made  life  more 
beautiful  to  see,  and  more  easy,  perhaps,  to  live  with.  But 
may  be  they  are  few  who  find  him  so  akin  to  their  desires, 
for  his  critics,  as  a  rule,  appear  to  look  on  his  verse  as  all  but 
secondary  in  the  work  of  his  life. 

• 
Mr.  Arnold  was  not,  as  almost  every  poet  worth  naming  has 
been,  wholly  a  man  of  leisure ;  far  from  that.  Hence,  I  suppose, 
after  he  must  *  into  the  world  and  wave  of  men  depart,'  he  wrote 
little  poetry.  He  told  me  that  he  found  it  impossible,  or  nearly 
impossible,  when  his  various  duties  had  to  be  done.  I  know 
not  if  he  has  left  any  work  in  manuscript,  nor  even  whether 
*  Lucretius,  an  Unpublished  Tragedy,'  exists,  and  will  see  the 
light.     Four  lines  from  it  appear  as  a  motto  to  Thyrsis — 

Thus  yesterday,  to-day,  to-morrow  come, 
They  hustle  one  another  and  they  pass; 
Bat  all  our  hustling  morrows  only  make 
The  smooth  to-day  of  God. 
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Probably  he  has  left  few  lyrics  or  occasional  pieces.  Things  like 
^Geist's  Grave'  (not  written  without  tears)  were  too  eagerly 
demanded  by  editors  to  be  kept  long  in  portfolios.  Years  ago, 
when  writing  about  Mr.  Arnold  in  an  American  serial,  I  ventured 
to  adjure  him  in  the  words  of  the  Goat-herd  to  Thyrsis — 

TToray',  2  ^yaOi  rav  yap  doiSav 
OvTi  Tra  CIS  ^AiSav  y€  tov  iKkeXaOovra  ^vXo^cts. 

*  Begin,  my  friend,  for  be  sure  thou  canst  in  no  wise  carry  thy 
song  with  thee  to  Hades  that  puts  music  out  of  mind.'  *  I  know 
not  if  Mr.  Arnold  kept  any  of  his  songs  for  Hades ;  at  least  he 
did  not,  as  Pindar  was  warned  in  a  dream  that  he  had  done, 
neglect  to  honour  with  his  verse  the  dread  Persephone. 

Alas  for  Cory  don,  no  rival  now  ! 

But  when  Sicilian  shepherds  lo8t  a  mate. 

Some  good  survivor  with  his  flute  would  go 
Piping  a  ditty  sad  for  Bion's  fate, 

And  cross  the  unpermitted  ferry's  flow, 
And  relax  Pluto's  brow. 
And  make  leap  up  M'ith  joy  the  beauteous  head 
Of  Proserpine,  among  whose  crowned  hair 
Are  flowers  first  opened  on  Sicilian  air, 
And  flute  his  friend,  like  Orpheus,  from  the  dead. 

O  easy  access  to  the  hearer's  grace, 

When  Dorian  shepherds  sang  to  Proserpine ; 

For  she  herself  had  trod  Sicilian  fields, 
She  knew  the  Dorian  water's  gush  divine, 
She  knew  each  lily  white  which  Enna  yields, 
Each  rose  with  blushing  face ; 
She  loves  the  Dorian  pipe,  the  Dorian  strain, 
But  ah,  of  our  poor  Thames  she  never  heard ! 
iler  foot  tbe  common  cowslips  never  stirred, 
And  we  should  tease  her  with  our  plaint  in  vain. 

Of  Thames  she  now  has  heard,  *  the  fairy  Queen  Proserpina,'  and 
her  banished  deity  may  have  gathered  the  common  cowslips.  But 
we  shall  tease  the  Muse  *  with  our  plaint  in  vain '  for  long,  before 

she  sends  us  such  another  poet. 

f'     * 

It  has  been  said,  and  perhaps  correctly,  that  Mr.  Arnold's 

*  Or,  as  M.  Jules  Giiard  puts  it,  in  that  delightful  Tlicocritus  of  bis,  *  AUong, 
mon  cher,  sans  doute  tu  nc  veux  pas  le  gardcr  pour  Had&s,  le  Dieu  de  roubli.* 
To  readers  who  have  no  Greek  this  charming  pocket  version  of  the  Sicilian  may 
be  regomm^Qded  (Jouaust,  Paris,  IS 88). 
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manner  was  at  first  unattractive.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  that 
dignified  airiness  (it  was  not  *  jaunty,'  as  Principal  Bhairp  says  in 
his  poem  on  *  Balliol  Scholars ')  which  was  Mr.  Arnold's  manner— 
at  least  in  the  world.  There  was  something  a  little  elegiac  in  his 
graces,  tempered  with  a  great  deal  of  humour,  and  not  concealing 
the  kindest  of  hearts.  The  last  of  men  from  whom  one  would 
have  expected  such  conduct,  he  suffered  bores  gladly,  above  all 
if  the  bores  were  young,  and  obscure,  and  poor.  Once  a  remote 
rural  bore  thought  it  worth  his  valuable  while  to  make  me  his 
victim,  writing  long  letters  full  of  havers  and  yearning  little 
ambitions.  I  knew  that  he  also  bestowed  much  of  his  tedium  on 
Mr.  Arnold,  and  I  asked  him  how  he  endured  it,  and  why  he  did 
not  break  the  bonds  of  this  tenacious  person.  But  it  seemed  that 
he  had  not  the  heart  to  leave  the  letters  unanswered  (as  I  confess 
I  did  presently) ;  he  might  have  done  it,  he  thought,  when  he 
was  younger^  His  kindness  to  helpless  and  hopeless  poor  poets 
was  beautiful,  and  carried  him  to  the  length  of  finding  merit  in 
work  where,  at  most,  nothing  was  good  but  the  intention.  But 
for  disposing  of  the  innumerable  legions  of  volumes  sent  to  him 
by  more  prosperous  and  pretentious  minor  poets,  on  this  and  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  he  had  a  method  of  his  own.  ^  Replies ' 
to  him  (and  there  were  myriads  of  *Eeplies'  on  religious  ques- 
tions) he — well,  he  did  not  put  them  in  the  front  of  his  book- 
shelves. Doubtless  his  opponents,  had  they  known  all,  would 
have  thought  that  Aristotle  correctly  defined  the  wit  of  Mr. 
Arnold  when  he  said  that  wit  was  *  cultivated  impertinence.'  But 
his  method  died  with  him,  and  where  can  we  look  for  his  gay 
defiance  and  his  airy  v^pis  ? 

Even  if  Mr.  Arnold  has  not  left  more  poems,  and  it  *  Lucre- 
tius '  is  never  to  be  known  to  us,  save,  like  a  lost  play  of  -^schylus, 
in  one  short  fragment,  it  is  impossible  but  that  there  must  be 
materials  for  a  most  valuable  Life  and  Letters.  People  may  be 
excused  for  desiring  this,  as  Mr.  Arnold's  life  would  not  be  a 
mere  string  of  names,  '  I  dined  with  the  Laceys,  Jind  met  Jenkins 
and  Dixon,'  and  so  forth  ;  not  a  collection  of  anecdotes  in  the 
manner  of  Captain  Sumph,  not  a  hash  of  the  tattle  of  dead 
politics,  like  so  many  biographies.  His  literary  remains  must 
be  of  another  value,  in  another  style,  and  rich  in  humour,  in 
fancy,  and  in  thought.  Nor  does  it  seem  that  there  will  be  any 
diflBculty  in  finding  an  adequate  Editor  and  Biographer,  using  the 
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word  ^  adequate '  in  the  full  sense  of  the  slang  meaning  it  had 
when  Clongh  and  Arnold,  when  Corydon  and  Thyrsis,  were  boys 
at  Bugby  and  at  BallioL  And  this  reminds  one  of  a  regret. 
Balliol  has  provided  her  Hall  with  portraits  of  her  more  illustrious 
children — for  example,  of  the  Speaker,  as  any  one  may  see  in  Mr. 
Herkomer's  canvas  at  this  year's  Academy.  When  I  was  asked 
for  what  it  is  usual  to  call  my  *  mite '  or  contribution  towards  the 
cost  of  this  agreeable  work,  I  said  I  would  rather  give  a  much 
weightier  mite  for  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Arnold.  And  now  it  is  too 
late.  Perhaps  the  College  may  not  forget  that  among  her  children 
there  is  yet  one  living  poet,  Mr.  Swinburne,  and  may  be  wiser 

this  time. 

«     « 

I  do  not  care  to  add  to  the  burden  of  the  Ship  this  month 
any  of  the  usual  frivolities,  though  tempted  by  a  rondeau  of 
Central  Africa,  with  a  native  burden,  and  by  other  pleasing  wares 
that  have  been  contributed.  But  there  is  room  for  a  Scotch 
poem  on  *  The  Myth  of  the  Ship  of  the  Dead,'  which  Procopius, 
if  I  err  not,  speaks  of — ^that  barque  that,  rowed  by  mortal 
oarsmen,  carried  the  ghosts  to  their  own  isle  among  the  sea-i 
mists.     The  poem  is  by  Mr.  Graham  B.  Tomson. 

DEID   FOLKS*  FERRY. 

'Tis  They,  of  a  veritie. 

They  are  calling  thin  an'  shrill ; 
We  maun  rise  an'  put  to  sea. 

We  maun  gie  the  deid  their  will. 
We  maun  ferry  them  owre  the  fiiem 

For  they  draw  us  as  they  list, 
We  maun  bear  the  deid  folk  hame 

Through  the  mirk  an'  the  safb  sea-mist. 

*  But  how  can  I  gang  the  nicht. 

When  I'm  new  come  hame  frae  sea  ? 
When  my  heart  is  sair  for  the  sicht 

0'  my  lass  that  langs  for  me  ? ' 
*  0  your  lassie  lies  asleep. 

An'  sae  do  ye're  bairnies  twa. 
The  cliflF-path's  stey  an'  steep. 

An'  the  deid  folk  cry  an'  ca'.' 
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0  sae  hooly  steppit  we> 

For  the  nicht  was  mirk  an'  lown, 
Wi'  never  a  sign  to  see, 

But  the  voices  all  aroun' ; 
We  laid  to  the  saut  sea-shore, 

An'  the  boat  dipped  low  i'  th'  tide 
As  she  micht  hae  dipped  wi'  a  score, 

An'  our  ain  three  sel's  beside, 

0  the  boat  she  settled  low, 

Till  her  gunwale  kissed  the  faem. 
An'  she  didna  loup  nor  row 

As  she  bare  the  deid  folk  hame. 
But  she  aye  gaed  swift  an'  licht, 

An'  we  naething  saw  nor  wist 
Wha  sailed  i'  th'  boat  that  nicht 

Through  the  mirk  an'  the  saft  sea-mist. 

There  was  never  a  sign  to  see, 

But  a  misty  shore  an'  low. 
Never  a  word  spak'  we 

But  the  boat  she  lichtened  slow. 
An'  a  cauld  sigh  stirred  my  hair. 

An'  a  cauld  hand  touched  my  wrist. 
An'  my  heart  sank  cauld  an'  sair 

I'  the  mirk  an'  the  saft  sea-mist. 

Then  the  wind  raise  up  wi'  a  maen ; 

('Twas  a  waefu'  wind,  an'  weet), 
Like  a  deid  saul  wud  wi'  pain, 

Like  a  baimie  wild  wi'  freit ; 
But  the  boat  rade  swift  an'  licht, 

Sae  we  wan  the  land  fu'  sune. 
An'  the  shore  showed  wan  an'  white 

By  a  glint  o'  the  waning  mune. 

We  steppit  oot  owre  the  sand 

Where  an'  unco  tide  had  been. 
An'  Black  Donald  caught  my  hand 

An'  coverit  up  his  e'en : 
For  there,  in  the  wind  an*  weet. 

Or  ever  I  saw  nor  wist. 
My  Jean  an'  her  weans  lay  oauld  at  my  feet. 

In  the  mirk  an'  the  saft  sea-mist. 
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An'  it's  0  for  my  bonny  Jean ! 

An  it's  0  for  my  bairnies  twa, 
It's  0  an'  0  for  the  watchet  e'en 

An'  the  steps  that  are  gane  awa' — 
Awa'  to  the  Silent  Place 

Or  ever  I  saw  nor  wist, 
Though  I  wot  we  twa  went  face  to  face 

Through  the  mirk  an'  the  saft  sea-mist.     G.  E.  T. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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Eve. 

By  the  AuTflOR  of  «  John  Herring/  *  Mehalah/  &c. 

CHAPTER  XLVIL 

noah's  ark. 

JASPER  left  Eve  vith  Mr.  Ck)yshe  whilst  he  went  in  quest  of 
the  manager.  He  had  written  to  Mr.  Justice  Barret  as  soon 
as  it  was  decided  that  the  visit  was  to  be  made,  so  as  to  prepare 
him  for  an  interview,  but  there  had  not  been  time  for  a  reply. 
The  surgeon  was  to  order  a  supper  at  the  inn.  '  A  few  minutes 
later  Jasper  came  to  them.  He  had  seen  the  manager,  who  was 
then  engaged,  but  requested  that  they  would  shortly  see  him  in 
his  rooms  at  the  inn.  Time  was  precious,  the  little  party  had  a 
journey  before  them.  They  therefore  hastily  ate  their  meal,  and 
when  Eve  was  ready,  Jasper  accompanied  her  to  the  apartments 
occupied  by  the  manager.  Mr.  Coyshe  was  left  over  the  half- 
consumed  supper,  by  no  means  disposed,  as  it  had  to  be  paid  for, 
to  allow  so  much  of  it  to  depart  uneaten. 

Jasper  knocked  at  the  door  indicated  as  that  of  the  rooms 
occupied  by  the  manager  and  his  family,  and  on  opening  it  was 
met  by  a  combination  of  noises  that  bewildered,  and  of  odours 
that  suffocated. 

*  Come  in,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,'  said  a  voice ;  *  Justice  sent 
word  I  was  to  expect  and  detain  you.' 

The  manager's  wife  came  forward  to  receive  the  visitors. 

She  was  a  pretty  young  woman,  with  very  light  frilled  hair, 
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cut  short — a  head  like  that  of  the  *  curly-headed  plough-boy.' 
Eve  could  hardly  believe  her  eyes ;  was  this  the  real  Preciosa  who 
on  the  stage  had  worn  dark  flowing  hair  ?  The  face  was  good- 
humoured,  simple,  but  not  clean,  for  the  paint  and  powder  had 
been  imperfectly  washed  ofiF.  It  adhered  at  the  comers  of  the 
eyes  and  round  the  nostrils.  Also  a  ring  of  white  powder  lingered 
on  her  neck  and  at  the  roots  of  her  hair  on  her  brow. 

*  Come  in,'  she  said,  with  a  kindly  smile  that  made  pleasant 
dimples  in  her  cheeks,  '  but  take  care  where  you  walk.  This  is 
my  parrot,  a  splendid  bird ;  look  at  his  green  back  and  scarlet 
wing.     Awake,  old  Poll  ? ' 

'Does  your  mother  know  you're  out?'  answered  the  parrot 
hoarsely,  with  the  hard  eyes  fixed  on  Eve. 
The  girl  turned  cold  and  drew  back. 

*  Look  at  my  Tom,'  said  Mrs.  Justice  Barret,  *  how  he  races 
round  his  cage.'  She  pointed  to  a  squirrel  tearing  inanely  up  the 
wires  of  a  revolving  drum  in  which  he  was  confined.  *  That  is  the 
way  in  which  he  greets  my  return  from  the  theatre.  Mind  the 
cradle  !  Excuse  my  dress,  I  have  been  attending  to  baby.'  She 
rocked  vigorously.  *  Slyboots,  he  knows  when  I  come  back,  without 
opening  his  peepers.  Sucking  your  thumb  vigorously,  are  you  ? 
I  could  eat  it — 1  could  eat  you,  you  are  sweet  as  barley-sugar.' 
The  enthusiastic  mother  dived  with  both  arms  into  the  cradle, 
brought  out  the  child,  and  hugged  it  till  it  screamed. 

*  What  is  Jacko  about,  I  wonder  ? '  said  the  ex-Preciosa ;  *  do 
observe  him,  sitting  in  the  corner  as  demure  as  an  old  woman 
during  a  sermon.  I'll  warrant  he's  been  at  more  mischief.  What 
do  you  suppose  I  have  found  him  out  in  ?  I  was  knitting  a 
stocking  for  Justice,  and  when  the  time  came  for  me  to  go  to  the 
theatre  I  put  the  half-finished  stocking  with  the  ball  of  worsted 
down  in  the  bed.  I  mistrusted  Jacko.  As  I  dare  not  leave  him 
in  this  room  with  baby,  I  locked  him  into  the  sleeping  apart- 
ment. Will  you  believe  me?  he  found  what  I  had  concealed. 
He  plunged  into  the  bed  and  discovered  the  stocking  and  un- 
ravelled the  whole ;  not  only  so,  but  he  has  left  his  hair  on  the 
sheets,  and  whatever  Justice  will  say  to  me  and  to  Jacko  I  do  not 
know.  Never  mind,  if  he  is  cross  111  survive  it.  Now,  Jacko, 
how  often  have  I  told  you  not  to  bite  off  the  end  of  your  tail  ? 
The  poor  fellow  is  out  of  health,  and  we  must  not  be  hard  on  him.' 

The  monkey  blinked  his  eyes  and  rubbed  his  nose.  He  knew 
that  his  delinquencies  were  being  expatiated  on. 

*You  have  not  seen  all  my  family  yet,'  said  Mrs.  Barret. 
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^  There  is  a  box  of  white  mice  under  the  bed  in  the  next  room. 
The  darlings  are  so  tame  that  they  will  nestle  in  my  bosom.  Do 
you  believe  me  ?  I  went  once  to  the  theatre,  quite  forgetting  one 
was  there,  till  I  came  to  dress,  I  mean  undress,  and  then  it 
tumbled  out.  I  missed  my  leads  that  evening,  I  was  distracted 
lest  the  mouse  should  get  away.  I  told  the  prompter  to  keep 
him  till  I  could  reclaim  the  rascal.  Come  in,  dears !  Come  in  ! ' 
This  was  shouted,  and  a  boy  and  girl  burst  in  at  the  door. 

*  My  only  darlings,  these  three,'  said  Mrs.  Barret,  pointing  to 
the  children  and  the  babe.  *  They've  been  having  some  supper. 
Did  you  see  them  on  the  stage  ?  They  were  gipsies.  Be  quick 
and  slip  out  of  your  clothes,  pets,  and  tumble  into  bed.  Never 
mind  your  prayers  to-night.  I  have  visitors,  and  cannot  attend  to 
you.  Say  them  twice  over  to-morrow  morning  instead.  What? 
Hungry  still  ?  Here,  Jacko !  surrender  that  crust,  and  Polly  must 
give  up  her  lump  of  sugar;  bite  evenly  between  you.'  Then 
turning  to  her  guests,  with  her  pleasant  face  all  smiles,  *  I  love 
animals  I  I  have  been  denied  a  large  family,  I  have  only  three, 
but  then — I've  not  been  married  six  years.  One  must  love.  What 
would  the  world  be  without  love  ?  We  are  made  to  love.  Do 
you  agree  with  me,  Jacko,  you  mischievous  little  pig  ?  Now — no 
biting,  Polly !     You  snapping  also  ? ' 

Then,  to  her  visitors,  *  Take  a  chair — that  is,  take  two.' 
To  her  children,  *  What,  is  this  manners  ?    Your  hat.  Bill, 
and  your  frock,  Philadelphia,  and  heaven  knows  what  other  rags 
of  clothes  on  the  only  available  chairs.'     She  swept  the  children's 
garments  upon  the  floor,  and  kicked  them  under  the  table. 

*  Now  then,*  to  the  guests,  *  sit  down  and  be  comfortable. 
Justice  will  be  here  directly.  Barret  don't  much  like  all  these 
animals,  but.  Lord  bless  your  souls !  I  can't  do  without  them.  My 
canary  died,'  she  snivelled,  and  wiped  nose  and  eyes  on  the  back  of 
her  hand.  *  He  got  poisoned  by  the  monkey,  I  suspect,  who  fed 
him  on  scraps  of  green  paper  picked  off  the  wall.  One  must  love ! 
But  it  comes  expensive.  They  make  us  pay  damages  wherever 
we  stay.  They  charge  things  to  our  darlings  I  swear  they  never 
did.  The  manager  is  as  meek  as  Moses,  and  he  bears  like  a 
miller's  ass.  Here  he  comes — I  know  his  sweet  step.  Don't 
look  at  me.  I'll  sit  with  my  back  to  you ;  baby  is  fidgety.'  Then 
entered  the  manager,  Mr.  Justice  Barret,  a  quiet  man  with  a  pasty 
face. 

*  That's  him,'  exclaimed  the  wife,  *  I  said  so.  I  knew  his  step. 
I  adore  him.    He  is  a  genius.    I  love  him — even  his  pimples. 
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One  must  love.  Now — don't  mind  me.'  The  good-natured 
creature  carried  oflF  her  baby  into  a  comer,  and  seated  herself 
with  it  on  a  stool ;  the  monkey  followed  her,  knowing  that  he 
was  not  appreciated  by  the  manager,  and  seated  himself  beside 
her,  also  with  his  back  to  the  company,  and  was  engrossed  in  her 
proceedings  with  the  baby. 

Mr.  Justice  Barret  had  a  bald  head,  he  was  twice  his  wife's 
age,  had  a  very  smooth  face  shining  with  soap.  His  hands  were 
delicate  and  clean.  He  wore  polished  boots,  and  white  cravat, 
and  a  well-brushed  black  frock-coat.  How  he  managed  in  a 
menagerie  of  children  and  animals  to  keep  himself  tidy  was  a 
wonder  to  the  company. 

*  Oh,  Barret  dear ! '  exclaimed  his  lady, looking  over  her  shoulder, 
and  the  monkey  turned  its  head  at  the  same  time.  *  I've  had  a 
jolly  row  with  the  landlady  over  that  sheet  to  which  I  set  fire.' 

*  My  dear,'  said  the  manager,  *  how  often  have  I  urged  you 
not  to  learn  your  part  on  the  bed  with  the  candle  by  your  side  or 
in  your  hand  ?    You  will  set  fire  to  your  precious  self  some  day.' 

*  About  the  sheet,  Barret,'  continued  his  wife ;  *  I've  paid  for 
it,  and  have  torn  it  into  four.  It  will  make  pocket-handkerchiefs 
for  you,  dear.' 

*  Eather  large  ? '  asked  the  manager,  deferentially. 

^  Sather,  but  that  don't  matter.  Last  longer  before  coming 
to  the  wash,  and  so  save  money  in  the  end.' 

The  manager  was  now  at  length  able  to  reach  and  shake 
hands  with  Eve  and  Jasper. 

*  Bless  me,  my  dear  child,'  he  said  to  the  former,  *  you  remind 
me  wonderfully  of  your  mother.  How  is  she  ?  I  should  like  to 
see  her  again.  A  sad  pity  she  ever  gave  up  the  profession.  She 
had  the  instincts  of  an  artiste  in  her,  but  no  training,  horribly 
amateurish ;  that,  however,  would  rub  off".' 

*  She  is  dead,'  answered  Eve.     *  Did  you  not  know  that  ? ' 

*  Dead ! '  exclaimed  the  manager.  *  Poor  soul !  so  sweet,  so 
simple,  so  right-minded.  Dead,  dead !  Ah  me !  the  angels  go 
to  heaven  and  the  sinners  are  left.  Did  she  remain  with  your 
father,  or  go  home  to  her  own  parents  ? ' 

*  I  thought,'  said  Eve,  much  agitated,  *  that  you  could  have 
told  me  concerning  her.' 

*  I ! '    Mr.  Justice  Barret  opened  his  eyes  wide.    *  1 1 ' 

*  My  dear ! '  called  Mrs.  Barret,  *  will  you  be  so  good  as  to 
throw  me  over  my  apron.    I  am  dressing  baby  for  the  night,  And 
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heaven  alone  knows  where  his  little  nighi-shiit  is.     I'll  tie  him 
up  in  this  apron.' 

*  Does  your  mother  know  you're  out  ? '  asked  the  parrot  with 
its  head  on  one  side,  looking  at  Eve. 

*  I  think,'  said  Jasper,  *  it  would  be  advisable  for  me  to  have  a 
private  talk  with  you,  Mr.  Barret,  if  you  do  not  mind  walking 
with  me  in  the  square,  and  then  Mss  Eve  Jordan  can  see  you 
after.     Our  time  is  precious.' 

*By  all  means,'  answered  the  manager,  *if  Miss  Jordan  wiJl 
remain  with  my  wife.' 

<  Oh,  yes,'  said  Eve,  looking  at  the  parrot ;  she  was  alarmed  at 
the  bird. 

*Do  not  be  afraid  of  Poll,'  said  Mr.  Barret.  Then  to  his  wife, 
*  Sophie !  I  don't  think  it  wise  to  tie  up  baby  as  you  propose.  He 
might  be  throttled.  We  are  going  out.  Look  for  the  night-dress, 
and  let  me  have  the  apron  again  for  Polly.' 

At  once  the  article  required  rushed  like  a  rocket  through  the 
aii^  and  struck  the  manager  on  the  breast. 

*  There,'  said  he,  <  I  will  cover  Polly,  and  she  will  go  to  sleep 
and  talk  no  more.' 

Then  the  manager  and  Jasper  went  out. 

*  Now,'  said  the  latter,  *  in  few  words  I  beg  you  to  tell  me  what 
you  know  about  the  wife  of  Mr.  Jordan  of  Morwell.  She  was  my 
sister.' 

*  Indeed ! — and  your  name  ?    I  forget  what  you  wrote.' 

*  My  name  is  Babb ;  but  that  matters  nothing.' 

*  I  never  knew  that  of  your  lister.  She  would  not  tell  whence 
she  came  or  who  she  was.' 

*  From  your  words  just  now,'  said  Jasper,  *I  gather  that  you 
are  unaware  that  she  eloped  from  Morwell  with  an  actor.  I  could 
not  speak  of  this  before  her  daughter.' 

*  Eloped  with  an  actor ! '  repeated  the  manager.  *  If  she  did, 
it  was  after  I  knew  her.  Excuse  me,  I  cannot  believe  it.  She 
may  have  gone  home  to  her  father ;  he  wanted  her  to  return  to 
him.' 

•You  know  that?' 

*  Of  course  I  do.  He  came  to  me,  when  I  was  at  Tavistock, 
and  learned  from  me  where  she  was.  He  went  to  Morwell  to  see 
her  once  or  twice,  to  induce  her  to  return  to  him.' 

*  You  must  be  very  explicit,'  said  Jasper,  gravely.  *  My  sister 
never  came  home.  Neither  my  father  nor  I  know  to  this  day 
what  became  of  her,' 
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*Then  she  must  have  remained  at  Morwell.    Her  daughter 
says  she  is  dead.' 

*  She  did  not  remain  at  Morwell.    She  disappeared.'    - 

*  This  is  very  extraordinary.  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know,  hut 
that  is  not  much.  She  was  not  with  us  very  long.  She  fell  ill 
as  we  were  on  our  way  from  Plymouth  to  Launceston,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  leave  her  at  Morwell,  the  nearest  house ;  that  is  some 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years  ago.  She  never  rejoined  us.  After  a 
year,  or  a  year  and  a  half,  we  were  at  Tavistock  on  our  way  to 
Plymouth,  from  Exeter  by  Okehampton,  and  there  her  father  met 
UP,  and  I  told  him  what  had  become  of  her.  I  know  that  I  walked 
out  one  day  to  Morwell  and  saw  her.  I  believe  her  father  had 
several  interviews  with  her,  then  something  occurred  which  pre- 
vented his  meeting  her  as  he  had  engaged,  and  he  asked  me  to 
see  her  again  and  explain  his  absence.  I  believe  her  union  with 
the  gentleman  at  Morwell  was  not  quite  regular,  but  of  that  I 
know  nothing  for  certain.  Anyhow,  her  father  disapproved  and 
would  not  meet  Mr. — what  was  his  name  ? — oh,  Jordan.  He  saw 
his  daughter  in  private,  on  some  rock  that  stands  above  the 
Tamar.  There  also  I  met  her,  by  his  direction.  She  was  very 
decided  not  to  leave  her  child  and  husband,  though  sorry  to  offend 
and  disobey  her  father.  That  is  all  I  know — yes !  I  recall  the  day — 
Midsummer  Eve,  June  the  twenty-third.     I  never  saw  her  again.' 

*  But  are  you  not  aware  that  my  father  went  to  Morwell  on  the 
next  day.  Midsummer  Day,  and  was  told  that  Eve  had  eloped 
with  you  ? ' 

*  With  me ! '  the  manager  stood  still.  *  With  me  !   Nonsense ! ' 

*  On  the  twenty-fourth  she  was  gone.' 

Mr.  Barret  shook  his  head.     ^  I  cannot  understand.' 

*  One  word  more,'  said  Jasper.  *  You  will  see  Miss  Eve  Jordan. 
Do  not  tell  her  that  I  am  her  uncle.  Do  not  cast  a  doubt  on  her 
mother's  death.  Speak  to  her  only  in  praise  of  her  mother  as  you 
knew  her/ 

*  This  is  puzzling  indeed,'  said  the  manager.  ^  We  have  had 
a  party  with  us,  an  amateur,  a  walking  character,  who  talked  of 
Morwell  as  if  he  knew  it,  and  I  told  him  about  the  Miss  Eve  we 
had  left  there  and  her  marriage  to  the  squire.  I  may  have  said, 
"  If  ever  you  go  there  again,  remember  me  to  the  lady,  supposing 
her  alive,  and  tell  me  if  the  child  be  as  beautiful  as  I  remember 
her  mother."  ' 

^  There  is  but  one  man,'  said  Jasper,  ^  who  holds  the  key  to  the 
mystery,  and  he  must  be  forced  to  disclose.' 
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CHAPTER    XLVIII. 

IN  PART. 

Mr.  Jordan  knew  more  of  what  went  on  than  Barbara  suspected. 
Jane  Welsh  attended  to  him  a  good  deal,  and  she  took  a  mean 
delight  in  spying  into  the  actions  of  her  young  mistresses,  and 
making  herself  acquainted  with  everything  that  went  on  in  the 
house  and  on  the  estate.  In  this  she  was  encouraged  by  Mr. 
Jordan,  who  listened  to  what  she  told  him  and  became  excited 
and  suspicious;  and  the  fact  of  exciting  his  suspicions  was  en- 
couragement to  the  maid.  The  vulgar  mind  hungers  for  notoriety, 
and  the  girl  was  flattered  by  finding  that  what  she  hinted  stirred 
the  crazy  mind  of  the  old  man.  He  was  a  man  prone  to  suspicion, 
and  to  suspect  those  nearest  to  him.  The  recent  events  at  Mor- 
well  had  made  him  mistrust  his  own  children.  He  could  not 
suppose  that  Martin  Babb  had  escaped  without  their  connivance. 
It  was  a  triumph  to  the  base  mind  of  Jane  to  stand  closer  in  her 
master's  confidence  than  his  own  children,  and  she  used  her 
best  endeavours  to  thrust  herself  further  in  by  aggravating  his 
suspicions. 

Barbara  was  not  at  ease  in  her  own  mind  ;  she  was  particularly 
annoyed  to  hear  that  Martin  was  6till  in  the  neighbourhood,  on 
their  land ;  naturally  frank,  she  was  impatient  of  the  constraint  laid 
on  her.  She  heartily  desired  that  the  time  would  come  when 
concealments  might  end.  She  acknowledged  the  necessity  for 
concealment,  but  resented  it,  and  could  not  quite  forgive  Jasper 
for  having  forced  it  upon  her.  She  even  chilled  in  her  manner 
towards  him,  when  told  that  Martin  was  still  a  charge.  The  fact 
that  she  was  obliged  to  think  of  and  succour  a  man  with  whom 
she  was  not  in  sympathy  reacted  on  her  relations  with  Jasper,  and 
produced  constraint. 

That  Jane  watched  her  and  Jasper,  Barbara  did  not  suspect. 
Honourable  herself,  she  could  not  believe  that  another  would  act 
dishonourably.  She  undervalued  Jane's  abilities.  She  knew  her 
to  be  a  common-minded  girl,  fond  of  talking,  but  she  made  no 
allowance  for  that  natural  inquisitiveness  which  is  the  seedleaf  of 
intelligence.  The  savage  who  cannot  count  beyond  the  fingers  of 
one  hand  is  a  master  of  cunning.  There  is  this  difference  between 
men  and  beasts.  The  latter  bite  and  destroy  the  weakly  of  their 
race ;  men  attack,  rend,  and  trample  on  the  noblest  of  their 
species. 
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Mr.  Jordan  knew  that  Jasper  and  Eve  had  gone  together  for  a 
long  journey,  and  that  Barbara  sat  up  awaiting  their  return.  He 
bad  been  left  unconsulted,  he  was  uninformed  by  his  daughters, 
and  was  very  angry.  He  waited  all  next  day,  expecting  something 
to  be  said  to  him  on  the  subject,  but  not  a  word  was  spoken. 

The  weather  now  changed.  The  brilliant  summer  days  had 
suffered  an  eclipse.  The  sky  was  overcast  with  grey  cloud,  and 
cold  north-west  winds  came  from  the  Atlantic,  and  made  the 
leaves  of  beech  and  oak  shiver.  On  the  front  of  heaven,  on  the 
face  of  earth,  was  written  Ichabod — the  glory  is  departed.  What 
poetry  is  to  the  mind,  that  the  sun  is  to  nature.  The  sun  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  hard  light  was  colourless,  prosaic.  There  was 
nowhere  beauty  any  more.  Two  chilly  damp  days  had  transformed 
all.  Mr.  Jordan  shivered  in  his  room.  The  days  seemed  to  have 
shortened  by  a  leap. 

Mr.  Jordan,  out  of  perversity,  because  Barbara  had  advised  his 
remaining  in,  had  walked  into  the  garden,  and  after  shivering 
there  a  few  minutes  had  returned  to  his  room,  out  of  humour 
with  his  daughter  because  he  felt  she  was  in  the  right  in  the 
counsel  she  gave. 

Then  Jane  came  to  him,  with  mischief  in  her  eyes,  breathless. 

*  Please,  master,'  she  said  in  low  tones,  looking  about  her  to  make 
sure  she  was  not  overheard.  *  What  do  y'  think,  now !  Mr.  Jasper 
have  agone  to  the  wood,  carrying  a  blanket.  What  can  he  want 
that  for,  I'd  like  to  know.  He's  not  thinking  of  sleeping  there, 
I  reckon,' 

*  Go  after  him,  Jane,'  said  Mr.  Jordan.  *  You  are  a  good  girl, 
more  faithful  than  my  own  flesh  and  blocd.  Do  not  allow  him  to 
see  that  he  is  followed.' 

The  girl  nodded  knowingly,  and  went  out. 

*Now,'  said  Mr.  Jordan  to  himself,  *ril  come  to  the  bottom 
of  this  plot  at  last.  My  own  children  have  turned  against  me.  I 
will  let  them  see  that  I  can  ooanter*plot.  Though  I  be  sick  and 
feeble  and  old,  I  will  show  that  I  am  master  still  in  my  own  house. 
Who  is  there  ? ' 

Mr.  Coyshe  entered,  bland  and  fresh,  rubbing  his  hands. 

*  Well,  Jordan,'  said  he — he  had  become  familiar  in  his  address 
since  his  engagement — *  how  are  you  ?  And  my  fairy  Eve,  how 
is  she  ?    None  the  worse  for  her  junket  ? ' 

*  Junket ! '  repeated  the  old  man.     *  What  junket  ?  * 

*  Bless  your  soul ! '  said  the  surgeon,  airily.  *  Of  course  you 
think  only  of  curdled  milk.     I  don't  allude  to  that  local  dish-— • 
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or  rather  bowl — I  mean  Eve's    expedition  to  Plymouth  t'other 
night.' 

« Eve— Plymouth!' 

*  Of  course.  Did  you  not  know  ?  Have  I  betrayed  a  secret  ? 
Lord  bless  me,  why  should  it  be  kept  a  secret  ?  She  enjoyed 
herself  famously.  Knows  no  better,  and  thought  the  performance 
was  perfection,  I  have  seen  Kemble,  and  Kean,  and  Vestris. 
But  for  a  provincial  theatre  it  was  well  enough.' 

*  You  went  with  her  to  the  theatre  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  and  Mr.  Jasper.  But  don't  fancy  she  went  only  out 
of  love  of  amusement.  She  went  to  see  the  manager,  a  Mr, 
Justice  Thingamajig.' 

<  Barret  ? ' 

*  That's  the  man,  because  he  had  known  her  mother.' 

Mr,  Jordan's  face  changed,  and  his  eyes  stared.  He  put  up 
his  hands  as  though  waving  away  something  that  hung  before  him. 

*  And  Jasper  ? ' 

*  Oh,  Jasper  was  with  her.  They  left  me  to  eat  my  supper  in 
comfort.  I  can't  afford  to  spoil  my  digestion,  and  I'm  particularly 
fond  of  crab.  You  cannot  eat  crab  in  a  scramble  and  do  it 
justice.' 

*  Did  Jasper  see  the  manager  ? '  Mr.  Jordan's  voice  was  hollow. 
His  hands,  which  he  held  deprecatingly  before  him,  quivered.  He 
had  his  elbows  on  the  arms  of  his  chair. 

*  Oh,  yes,  of  course  he  did.  Don't  you  understand  ?  He  went 
with  Eve  whilst  I  finished  the  crab.  It  was  really  a  shame ;  they 
neither  of  them  half  cleaned  out  their  claws,  they  were  in  such 
a  hurry.  Preciosa  was  not  amiss,  but  I  preferred  crab.  One 
can  get  plays  better  elsewhere,  but  crab  nowhere  of  superior 
quality.' 

Mr.  Jordan  began  to  pick  at  the  horse-hair  of  his  chair  arm. 
There  was  a  hole  in  the  cover,  and  his  thin  white  nervous  fingers 
plucked  at  the  stuflSng,  and  pulled  it  out,  and  twisted  it  and 
threw  it  down,  and  plucked  again. 

*  What — what  did  Jasper  hear  ? '  he  asked  falteringly. 

*  How  can  I  tell,  Jordan  ?  I  was  not  with  them.  I  tell  you, 
I  was  eating  my  supper  quietly,  and  chewing  every  mouthful,  I 
cannot  bolt  my  food.     It  is  bad — unprincipled  to  do  so.' 

*  They  told  you  nothing  ?  ' 

*  I  made  no  inquiries,  and  no  information  was  volunteered.' 

A  slight  noise  behind  him  made  Coyshe  turn.  Eve  was  in  the 
doorway.     *  Here  she  is  to  answer  for  herself,'  said  the  surgeon. 
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*Eve,  my  love,  your  father  is  curious  about  your  excursion   to 
Plymouth,  and  wants  to  know  all  you  heard  from  the  manager.' 

*  Oh,  papa !  I  ought  to  have  told  you ! '  stammered  Eve. 

*  What  did  he  say  ? '  asked  the  old  man,  half  impatiently,  half 
fearfully. 

*  Look  here,  governor,'  said  the  surgeon ;  *  it  strikes  me  that 
you  are  not  acting  straight  with  the  girl,  and  as  she  is  about  to 
become  my  wife,  I'll  stand  up  for  her  and  say  what  is  fitting.  I 
cannot  see  the  fun  of  forcing  her  to  run  away  a  day's  journey  to 
pick  up  a  few  scraps  of  information  about  her  mother,  when  you 
keep  locked  up  in  your  own  head  all  that  she  wants  to  know.  I 
can  understand  and  make  allowance  for  you  not  liking  to  tell  her 
everything,if  things  were  not — as  is  reported — quite  ecclesiastically 
square  between  you  and  the  lady.  But  Eve  is  no  longer  a  child. 
I  intend  her  to  become  my  wife,  and  sooner  or  later  she  must 
know  all.     Make  a  clean  breast  and  tell  everything.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Jasper,  entering,  *  the  advice  is  good.' 
'  You  come  also ! '  exclaimed  the  old  man,  firing  up  and 
pointing  with  trembling  fingers  to  the  intruder ;  *  you  come — you 
who  have  led  my  children  into  disobedience !  My  own  daughters 
are  in  league  against  me.  As  for  this  girl.  Eve,  whom  I  have 
loved,  who  has  been  to  me  as  the  apple  of  my  eye,  she  is  false 
to  me.' 

*  Oh,  papa  !  dear  papa ! '  pleaded  Eve  with  tears,  *  do  not  say 
this.     It  is  not  true.' 

*  Not  true  ?  Why  do  you  practise  concealment  from  me  ? 
Why  do  you  carry  about  with  you  a  ring  which  Mr.  Coyshe  never 
gave  you  ?  Produce  it,  I  have  been  told  about  it.  You  have  left 
it  on  your  table  and  it  has  been  seen,  a  ring  with  a  turquoise 
forget-me-not.  Who  gave  you  that?  Answer  me  if  you  dare. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  these  runnings  to  and  fro  into  the  woods, 
to  the  rocks  ? '  The  old  man  worked  himself  into  wildness  and 
want  of  consideration  for  his  child,  and  for  Coyshe  to  whom  she 
was  engaged.  *  Listen  to  me,  you,'  he  turned  to  the  surgeon, 
holding  forth  his  stick  which  he  had  caught  up  ;  ^  you  shall  judge 
between  us.  This  girl,  this  daughter  of  mine,  has  met  again  and 
again  in  secret  a  man  whom  I  hate,  a  man  who  robbed  his  own 
father  of  money  that  belonged  to  me,  a  man  who  has  been  a  jail- 
bird, an  escaped  felon.     Is  not  this  so  ?    Eve,  deny  it  if  you  can.' 

'  Father ! '  began  Eve,  trembling,  *  you  are  ill,  you  are  excited.' 
^  Answer  me ! '  he  shouted  so  loud  as  to  make  all  start,  striking 
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at  the  same  time  the  floDr  with  his  stick,  *  have  you  not  met  him 
in  secret  ? ' 

She  hung  her  head  and  sobbed. 

*  You  aided  that  man  in  making  his  escape  when  he  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  police.  I  brought  the  police  upon  him,-  and  you 
worked  to  deliver  him.    Answer  me.    Was  it  not  so  ?  * 

She  feintly  murmured,  *  Yes,' 

This  had  been  but  a  conjecture  of  Mr.  Jordan.  He  was 
emboldened  to  proceed,  but  now  Jasper  stood  forward,  grave, 
collected,  facing  the  white,  wild  old  man.  *  Mr.  Jordan,'  he  said, 
*  that  man  of  whom  you  speak  is  my  brother.  I  am  to  blame, 
not  Miss  Eve.  Actively  neither  I  nor — most  assuredly — ^your 
daughter  assisted  in  his  escape ;  but  I  will  not  deny  that  I  was 
aware  he  meditated  evasion,  and  he  effected  it,  not  through  active 
assistance  given  him,  but  because  his  guards  were  careless,  and 
because  I  did  not  indicate  to  them  the  means  whereby  he  was 
certain  to  get  away,  and  which  I  saw  and  they  overlooked.' 

*  Stand  aside,'  shouted  the  angry  old  man.  He  loved  Eve  more 
than  he  loved  any  one  else,  and,  as  is  so  often  the  case  when  the 
mind  is  unhinged,  his  suspicion  and  wrath  were  chiefly  directed 
against  his  best  beloved.  He  struck  at  Jasper  with  his  stick,  to 
drive  him  on  one  side,  and  he  shrieked  with  fury  to  Eve,  who 
shrank  from  him.  ^  You  have  met  this  felon,  and  you  love  him. 
That  is  why  I  have  had  such  difficulty  with  you  to  get  your  con- 
sent to  Mr.  Coyshe.     Is  it  not  so  ?     Come,  answer.' 

*  I  like  poor  Martin,'  sobbed  Eve.  *  I  forgive  him  taking  my 
money ;  it  was  not  his  fault.' 

*  See  there !  she  confesses  all.  Who  gave  you  that  ring  with 
the  blue  stones  of  which  I  have  been  told  ?  It  did  not  belong  to 
your  mother.  Mr.  Coyshe  never  gave  it  you.  Answer  me  at 
once,  or  I  will  throw  my  stick  at  you.    Who  gave  you  that  ring  ? ' 

The  surgeon,  in  his  sublime  self-conceit,  not  for  a  moment 
supposing  that  any  other  man  had  been  preferred  to  himself, 
thinking  that  Mr.  Jordan  was  off  his  head,  turned  to  Eve  and  said 
in  a  low  voice,  ^  Humour  him.  It  is  safest.  Say  what  he  wishes 
you  to  say.' 

*  Martin  gave  me  the  ring,'  she  answered,  trembling. 

*  How  came  you  one  time  to  be  without  your  mother's  ring  ? 
How  came  you  at  another  to  be  possessed  of  it  ?     Explain  that.' 

Eve  threw  herself  on  her  knees  with  a  cry. 

^  Oh,  papa !  dear  papa !  ask  me  no  more  questions.' 

^  Listen  all  to  me,'  said  Mr.  Jordan,  in  a  loud  hard  voice.    He 
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rose  from  his  chair,  resting  a  hand  on  each  arm,  and  heaving  him- 
self into  an  upright  position.  His  face  was  livid,  his  eyes  bamed 
like  coals,  his  hair  bristled  on  his  head,  as  though  electrified.  He 
came  forward,  walking  with  feet  wide  apart,  and  with  his  hands 
uplifted,  and  stood  over  Eve  still  kneeling,  gaziog  up  &t  him  with 
terror. 

•  Listen  to  me,  all  of  you.  I  know  more  than  any  of  you 
suppose.  I  spy  where  you  are  secret.  That  man  who  robbed  me 
of  my  money  has  lurked  in  this  neighbourhood  to  rob  me  of  my 
child.  Shall  I  tell  you  who  he  is,  this  felon,  who  stole  from  his 
father  ?     He  is  her  mother's  brother.  Eve's  uncle.' 

Eve  stared  with  blank  eyes  into  his  face.  Martin — her  uncle ! 
She  uttered  a  cry  and  covered  her  eyes. 
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THE   OLD   GUN. 


Mr.  Jordan  was  alone  in  his  room.  Evening  had  set  in,  the 
room  was  not  only  chilly,  it  was  dark.  He  sat  in  his  leather- 
backed,  leather-armed  chair  with  his  stick  in  his  hands — in  both 
hands,  held  across  him,  and  now  and  then  he  put  the  stick  up  to 
his  mouth  and  gnawed  at  it  in  the  middle.  At  others  he  made  a 
sudden  movement,  slipping  his  hand  down  to  the  ferule  and 
striking  in  the  air  with  the  handle  at  the  black  spots  which 
floated  in  the  darkness,  of  a  blackness  most  intense.  He  was 
teased  by  them,  and  by  his  inability  to  strike  them  aside.  His 
stick  went  through  them,  as  through  ink,  and  they  closed  again 
when  cut,  and  drifted  on  through  his  circle  of  vision  unhurt,  un- 
disturbed. 

Mr.  Coyshe  was  gone ;  he  had  ordered  the  old  man  to  be  left 
as  much  in  quiet  as  might  be,  and  he  had  taken  a  boy  from  the 
farm  with  him  on  a  horse,  to  bring  back  a  soothing  draught  which 
he  promised  to  send.  Mr.  Jordan  had  complained  of  sleeplessness, 
his  nerves  were  evidently  in  a  high  and  perilous  state  of  tension. 
Before  he  left,  Mr.  Coyshe  had  said  to  Barbara, '  Keep  an  eye  on 
your  father,  there  is  irritation  somewhere.  He  talks  in  an  un- 
reasoning manner.  I  will  send  him  something  to  compose  him, 
and  call  ag^n  to-morrow.  In  the  mean  time,'  he  coughed,  *  I— 
I— would  not  allow  him  to  shave  himself.' 


Barbara*s  blood  curdled.     *  You  do  not  think *    She  was 

unable  to  finish  her  sentence. 

*Do  as  I  say,  and  do  not  allow  him  to  suppose  himself 
watched.' 

Now  Barbara  acted  with  unfortunate  indiscretion.  Knowing 
that  her  father  was  suspicious  of  her,  and  complained  of  her 
observing  him,  knowing  also  that  his  suspicions  extended  to 
Jasper  whom  he  disliked,  knowing  also  that  he  had  taken  a  liking 
for  Jane,  she  bade  Jane  remain  about  her  father,  and  not  allow 
him  to  be  many  minutes  unwatched. 

Jane  immediately  went  to  the  old  gentleman,  and  told  him 
the  instructions  given  her.  *And — please  your  honour,'  she 
crept  close  to  him,  *  I've  seen  him.  He  is  on  the  Raven  Eock. 
He  has  lighted  a  fire  and  is  warming  himself.  I  think  it  be  the 
very  man  that  was  took  here,  but  I  can't  say  for  certain,  as  I 
didn't  see  the  face  of  him  as  was  took,  nor  of  him  on  the  Eock, 
but  they  be  both  men,  and  much  about  a  height.' 

*  Jane !     Is  Joseph  anywhere  about  ? ' 

*  No,  sir, — not  higher  than  Tavistock.' 

*  Go  to  him  immediately.  Bid  him  collect  what  men  he  can, 
and  surround  the  fellow  and  secure  him.' 

*  But,  your  honour  !  Miss  Barbara  said  I  was  to  watch  you  as 
a  cat  watches  a  mouse.' 

*  Who  is  master  here,  I  or  she  ?  I  order  you  to  go ;  and  if 
she  is  angry  I  will  protect  you  against  her.  I  am  to'be  watched, 
am  I  ?  By  my  own  children  ?  By  my  servant  ?  This  is  more 
than  I  can  bear.  The  whole  world  is  conspiring  against  me. 
How  can  I  trust  any  one — even  Jane  ?  How  can  I  say  that  the 
police  were  not  bribed  before  to  let  him  go  ?  And  they  may  be 
bribed  again.    Trust  none  but  thyself,'  he  muttered,  and  stood  up. 

*  Please,  master,'  said  Jane,  *  you  may  bo  certain  I  will  do 
what  you  want.  I'm  not  like  some  folks,  as  is  unnatural  to  their 
very  parents.  Why,  sir !  what  do  y'  think  ?  As  I  were  a  coming 
in,  who  should  ruu  by  me,  looking  the  pictur'  of  fear,  but  Miss 
Eve.  And  where  do  y'  think  her  runned  ?  Why,  sir— I  watched 
her,  and  her  went  as  fast  as  a  leaping  hare  over  the  fields  towards 
the  Eaven  Eock— to  where  he  be.  Well,  I'm  sure  I'd  not  do 
that.  I  don't  mind  a-going  to  love  feasts  in  chapel  with  Joseph, 
but  I  wouldn't  go  seeking  him  in  a  wood.  Some  folks  have  too 
much  self-respect  for  that,  I  reckon.'  She  muttered  this  looking 
up  at  the  old  man,  uncertain  how  he  would  take  it. 

*  Go,'  said  he.    *  Leave  me — go  at  once.' 
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Presently  Barbara  came  in,  and  found  her  father  alone. 

*  What,  no  one  with  you,  papa  ?  ' 

*  No — I  want  to  be  alone.  Do  you  grudge  me  quiet  ?  Must 
I  live  under  a  microscope  ?  Must  I  have  everything  I  do  marked, 
every  word  noted  ?  Why  do  you  peer  in  here  ?  Am  I  an  escaped 
felon  to  be  guarded  ?  Am  I  likely  to  break  out  ?  Will  you  leave 
me  ?  I  tell  you  I  do  not  want  you  here.  I  desire  solitude.  I 
have  had  you  and  Coyshe  and  Eve  jabbering  here  till  my  head 
spins  and  my  temples  are  bursting.  Leave  me  alone.'  Then, 
with  the  craftiness  of  incipient  derangement,  he  said,  *  I  have  had 
two — three  bad  nights,  and  want  sleep.  I  was  dozing  in  my  chair 
when  Jane  came  in  to  light  a  fire.  I  sent  her  out.  Then,  when 
I  was  nodding  off  again,  I  heard  cook  or  Jasper  tramping  through 
the  hall.  That  roused  me,  and  now  when  I  hoped  to  compose 
myself  again,  you  thrust  yourself  upon  me ;  are  you  all  in  a  league 
to  drive  me  mad  by  forbidding  me  sleep  ?  That  is  how  Hopkins, 
the  witch-finder,  got  the  poor  wretches  to  confess.  He  would 
not  suffer  them  to  sleep,  and  at  last,  in  sheer  madness  and  hunger 
for  rest,  they  confessed  whatever  was  desired  of  them.  You  want 
to  force  something  out  of  me.  That  is  why  you  will  not  let  me 
sleep,' 

*  Papa  dear,  I  shall  be  so  glad  if  you  can  sleep.  I  promise  jou 
shall  be  left  quite  alone  for  an  hour.' 

*  Oh, — an  hour  I  limited  to  sixty  minutes.' 

*Dear  papa,  till  you  rap  on  the  wall,  to  intimate  that  you  are 
awake.' 

*  You  will  not  pry  and  peer  ? ' 

'  No  one  shall  come  near  you.  I  will  forbid  every  one  the  hall, 
lest  a  step  on  the  pavement  should  disturb  you.' 

*  What  are  you  doing  there  ? ' 

*  Taking  away  your  razor,  papa.' 

Then  he  burst  into  a  shrill,  bitter  laugh — a  laugh  that  shivered 
through  her  heart.  He  said  nothing,  but  remained  chuckling  in 
his  chair. 

*  I  dare  say  Jasper  will  sharpen  them  for  you,  papa,  he  is  very 
kind,'  said  Barbara,  ashamed  of  her  dissimulation.  So  it  came 
about  that  the  old  half-crazy  squire  was  left  in  the  gathering 
gloom  entirely  alone  and  unguarded.  Nothing  could  do  him 
more  good  than  a  refreshing  sleep,  Barbara  argued,  and  went 
away  to  her  own  room,  where  she  lit  a  candle,  drew  down  her 
blind, 'and  set  herself  to  needlework. 

She  had  done  what  she  could.     The  pantry  adjoined  the  room 


of  her  father.  Jane  would  hear  if  he  knocked  or  called.  She  did 
not  know  that  Jane  was  gone. 

Ignatius  Jordan  sat  in  the  arm-chair,  biting  at  his  stick,  or 
beating  in  the  air  with  it  at  the  blots  which  troubled  his  vision. 
These  black  spots  took  vaiious  shapes ;  sometimes  they  were  bats, 
sometimes  falling  leaves.  Then  it  appeared  to  him  as  if  a  fluid 
that  was  black  but  with  a  crimson  glow  in  it  as  of  a  subdued 
hidden  fire  was  running  and  dripped  from  ledge  to  ledge — invi- 
sible ledges  they  were — in  the  air  before  him.  He  put  his  stick 
out  to  touch  the  stream,  and  then  it  ran  along  the  stick  and 
flowed  on  his  hand,  and  he  uttered  a  cry,  because  it  burned  him. 
He  held  his  hand  up  open  before  him,  and  thought  the  palm  was 
black,  but  with  glowing  red  veins  intersecting  the  blackness,  and 
be  touched  the  lines  with  the  finger  of  his  left  band. 

*  The  line  of  Venus,'  he  said,  *  strong  at  the  source,  fiery  and 
broken  by  that  cross-cut ;  the  line  of  life — long,  thin,  twisted, 
tortured,  nowhere  smooth,  and  here — What  is  this  ? — the  end.' 

Then  he  looked  at  the  index  finger  of  bis  left  hand,  the  finger 
that  had  traced  the  lines,  and  it  seemed  to  be  alight  or  smoulder* 
ing  with  red  fire. 

He  heard  a  strange  sound  at  the  window,  a  sound  shrill  and 
unearthly,  close  as  in  his  ear,  and  yet  certainly  not  in  the  room. 
He  held  his  breath  and  looked  round.  He  could  see  nothing 
through  the  glass  but  the  grey  evening  sky,  no  face  looking  in 
and  crying  at  the  window.  What  was  it  ?  As  he  looked  it  was 
repeated.  In  his  excited  condition  of  mind  he  did  not  seek  for  a 
natural  explanation.  It  was  a  spirit  call  urging  him  on.  It  was 
silent,  then  again  repeated.  Had  he  lighted  the  candle  and 
examined  the  glass  he  would  have  seen  a  large  snail  crawling  up 
the  pane,  creating  the  sound  by  the  vibration  of  the  glass  as  it 
drew  itself  along. 

Then  Mr.  Jordan  rose  out  of  his  chair,  and  looking  cautiously 
from  side  to  side  and  timorously  at  the  window  whence  the  shrill 
sound  continued,  he  unlocked  a  cupboard  in  the  panelling  and 
drew  from  it  powder  and  shot. 

Barbara  had  taken  away  his  razcri.  She  feared  lest  he  should 
do  himself  an  injury  ;  but  though  he  was  weary  of  his  life,  he  had 
no  thought  of  hastening  his  departure  from  it.  His  mind  was  set 
with  deadly  resolution  of  hate  on  Martin — Martin,  that  man  who* 
bad  robbed  him,  who  escaped  from  him  as  often  as  he  was  taken. 
Every  one  was  in  league  to  favour  Martin.  No  one  was  to  be 
trusted  to  punish  him.    He  must  make  sure  that  the  man  did  not 
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escape  this  time.  This  time  he  would  rely  on  no  one  but  himself. 
He  crossed  the  room  with  soft  step,  opened  the  door,  and  entered 
the  hall.  There  he  stood  looking  about  him.  He  could  hear  a 
distant  noise  of  servants  talking  in  the  kitchen,  but  no  one  was 
near,  no  eye  observed  him.  Barbara,  true  to  her  promise,  was 
upstairs,  believing  him  asleep.  The  hall  was  dark,  but  not  so 
dark  that  he  could  not  distinguish  what  he  sought.  Some  one 
passed  with  a  light  outside,  a  maid  going  to  the  washhouse.  The 
light  struck  through  the  transomed  window  of  the  hall,  painting 
a  black  cross  against  the  wall  opposite,  a  black  cross  that  travelled 
quickly  and  fell  on  the  old  man,  creeping  along  to  the  fireplace, 
holding  the  wall.  He  remembered  the  Midsummer  Day  seventeen 
years  ago  when  he  had  stood  there  against  that  wall  with  arms 
extended  in  the  blaze  of  the  setting  sun  as  a  crucified  figure 
against  the  black  shadow  of  the  cross.  His  life  had  been  one 
long  crucifixion  ever  since,  and  his  cross  a  shadow.  Then  he 
stood  on  a  hall  chair  and  took  down  from  its  crooks  an  old  gun. 

*  Seventeen  years  ago,'  he  muttered.     *  My  God !  it  failed  not 
then,  may  it  not  fail  me  now ! ' 


CHAPTER    L. 

BY  THE  FIRE. 

MaRtiK  wa3  weary  of  the  woodman's  hut,  as  he  Was  before  weary 
of  the  mine.  Watt  had  hard  work  to  pacify  him.  His  rheumatism 
was  better.  Neither  Jasper  nor  Walter  could  decide  how  far  the 
attack  was  real  and  how  far  simulated.  Probably  he  really  suf- 
fered, and  exaggerated  his  sufferings  to  provoke  sympathy. 

Whilst  the  weather  was  summery  he  endured  his  captivity,  for 
he  could  lie  in  the  sun  on  a  hot  rock  and  smoke  or  whistle,  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  Martin  loved  to  lounge  and  be  idle ; 
but  when  the  weather  changed  he  became  restive,  ill-humoured, 
and  dissatisfied.  What  aggravated  his  discontent  was  a  visit  from 
Barbara,  whom  he  found  it  impossible  to  impress  with  admiration 
for  his  manly  beauty  and  pity  for  his  sorrows. 

*  That  girl  is  a  beast,'  he  said  to  Walter,  when  she  was  gone. 
*  I  really  could  hardly  be  civil  to  her.  A  perfect  Caliban,  devoid 
of  taste  and  feeling.  Upon  my 'word,  some  of  our  fellow- beings 
are  without  humanity.  I  could  see  through  that  person  at  a 
glance.     She  is  made  up  of  selfishness.     If  there  be  one  quality 
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most  repulsive  to  me,  that  is  it — selfishness,  I  do  not  believe  the 
creature  cast  a  thought  upon  me,  my  wants,  my  sufferings,  my 
peril.  Watt,  if  she  shows  her  ugly  face,  here  again,  stand  against 
the  door,  and  say,  "  Not  at  home." ' 

*  Dear  Martin,  we  will  go  as  soon  as  you  are  well  enough  to 
leave.' 

*  Whither  are  we  to  go  ?  I  cannot  join  old  Barret  and  his  wife 
and  monkeys  and  babies  and  walking-stickd  of  actors,  as  long  as 
he  is  in  the  county.  I  would  go  to  Bristol  or  Bath  or  Cheltenham 
if  I  had  money,  but  these  miserly  Jordans  will  not  find  me  any. 
They  want  to  drive  me  away  without  first  lining  my  pocket.  I 
know  what  was  meant  by  those  cold  slabs  of  mutton,  to-day.  It 
meant,  go  away.     I  wait  till  they  give  me  money.' 

*  Dear  Martin,  you  must  not  be  inconsiderate.' 

*  I  glory  in  it.  What  harm  comes  of  it  ?  It  is  your  long- 
headed, prudent  prophets  who  get  into  scrapes  and  can't  get  out 
of  them  again.  I  never  calculate ;  I  act  on  impulse,  and  that 
always  brings  me  right.' 

^  Not  always,  Martin,  or  you  would  not  be  here.' 

*  Oh,  yes,  even  here.  When  the  impulse  comes  on  me  to  go,  I 
shall  go,  and  you  will  find  I  go  at  the  right  time.  If  that  Miss 
Jordan  comes  here  again  with  her  glum  ugly  mug,  I  shall  be  off. 
Or  Jasper,  looking  as  if  the  end  of  the  world  were  come.  I  can't 
stand  that.     See  how  cleverly  I  got  away  from  Prince's  Town.' 

*  I  helped  you,  Martin.' 

'  I  do  not  pretend  that  I  did  all  myself.  I  did  escape,  and  a 
brilliantly  executed  manoeuvre  it  was.  I  thought  I  was  caught  in 
a  cleft  stick  when  I  dropped  on  the  party  of  beaks  at  the  "  Hare 
and  Hounds,"  but  see  how  splendidly  I  got  away.  I  do  believe. 
Watt,  I've  missed  my  calling,  and  ought  to  have  been  a  general 
in  the  British  army.' 

*But,  dear  Martin,  generals  have  to  scheme  other  things 
beside  running  away.' 

*  None  of  your  impudence,  you  jackanapes.  I  tell  you  I  do 
'woi  scheme.  I  act  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  If  I  had  lain 
awal[e  a  week  planning  I  could  have  done  nothing  better.  The 
inspiration  comes  to  me  the  moment  I  require  it.  Your  vulgar 
man  always  does  the  wrong  thing  when  an  emergency  arises.  By 
heaven.  Watt !  this  is  a  dog's  life  I  am  leading,  and  not  worth 
living.  I  am  shivering.  The  damp  worms  into  one's  bones.  I 
shall  go  out  on  the  Bock.' 
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*  Oh,  Martin,  stay  here.  It  is  warmer  in  this  hut.  A  cold  wind 
blows.' 

^  It  is  midwinter  here,  and  can't  be  more  Siberia-like  out  there. 
I  am  sick  of  the  smell  of  dry  leaves.  I  am  tired  of  looking  at 
withered  sticks.  The  monotony  of  this  place  is  unendurable.  I 
wish  I  were  back  in  prison.' 

*  I  will  play  my  violin  to  amuse  you,'  said  the  boy. 

*  Curse  your  fiddle  1  I  do  not  want  to  have  that  squeaking  in 
my  ears ;  besides,  it  is  sure  to  be  out  of  tune  with  the  damp,  and 
screw  up  as  you  may,  before  you  have  gone  five  bars  it  is  flat 
again.  Why  has  Eve  not  been  here  to  tell  me  of  what  she  saw 
in  Plymouth  ? ' 

*  My  dear  Martin,  you  must  consider.  She  dare  not  come  here. 
You  cannot  keep  open  house,  and  send  round  cards  of  invitation, 
with  "  Mr.  Martin  Babb  at  home." ' 

^  I  don't  care.    I  shall  go  in  the  Rock,  and  have  a  fire.' 

*  A  fire ! '  exclaimed  Watt,  aghast. 

*  Why  not  ?  I  am  cold,  and  my  rheumatism  is  worse.  I  won't 
have  rheumatic  fever  for  you,  or  all  the  Jordans  and  Jaspers  in 
Devonshire.' 

*  I  entreat  you,  be  cautious.  Remember  you  are  in  hiding. 
You  have  already  been  twice  caught.' 

'  Because  on  both  occasions  I  ran  into  the  hands  of  the  police. 
The  first  time  I  attempted  no  concealment.  I  did  not  think  my 
father  would  have  been  such  a — such  a  pig  as  to  send  them  after 
me.  I'll  tell  you  what,  my  boy,  there  is  no  generosity  and  honour 
anywhere.  They  are  like  the  wise  teeth  that  come,  not  to  be 
used,  but  to  go,  and  go  painfully.'  Then  he  burst  out  of  the  hut, 
and  groaning  and  cursing  scrambled  through  the  coppice  to  the 
Raven  Rock. 

Walter  knew  too  well  that  when  his  brother  had  resolved  on 
anything,  however  outrageous,  it  was  in  vain  for  him  to  attempt 
dissuasion.  He  therefore  accompanied  him  up  the  steep  slope 
and  through  the  bushes,  lending  him  a  hand,  and  drawing  the 
boughs  back  before  him,  till  he  reached  the  platform  of  rock. 

The  signs  of  autumn  were  apparent  everywhere.  Two  days 
before  they  had  not  been  visible.  The  bird-cherry  was  turning ; 
the  leaves  of  the  dog-wood  were  royal  pui-ple,  and  those  at  the 
extremity  of  the  branches  were  carmine.  Here  and  there  umbel- 
liferous plants  had  turned  white ;  all  the  sap  was  withdrawn,  they 
were  bleached  at  the  prospect  of  the  coming  decay  of  nature.  The 
heather  had  donned  its  pale  flowers  ;  but  there  was  no  brightness 
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in  the  purples  and  pinks,  they  were  the  purples  and  pinks  not  of 
sunflush,  but  of  chilL  A  scent  of  death  pervaded  the  air.  The 
foj^loves  had  flowered  up  their  long  spires  to  the  very  top,  and 
only  at  the  very  top  did  a  feeble  bell  or  two  bloom  whilst  the 
seeds  ripened  below.  No  butterflies,  no  moths  even,  were  about. 
The  next  hot  day  the  scarlet  admirals  would  be  out,  but  now  they 
hung  with  folded  wiogs  downwards,  exhibitiug  pepper  and  salt 
and  no  bright  colour  under  the  leaves,  waiting  and  shivering. 

*  Everything  is  doleful,'  said  Martin,  standing  on  the  platform 
and  looking  round.  ^  Only  one  thing  lacks  to  make  the  misery 
abject,  and  that  is  rain.  If  the  clouds  drop,  and  the  water  leaks 
into  my  den,  I'll  give  myself  up,  and  secure  a  dry  cell  somewhere 
— then  Jasper  and  the  Jordans  may  make  the  best  of  it.  I'm  not 
going  to  become  a  confirmed  invalid  to  save  Jasper's  pride,  and 
help  on  his  suit  to  that  dragon  of  Wantley.  If  he  thinks  it 
against  his  interest  that  I  should  be  in  jail,  I'll  go  back  there. 
I'm  not  eager  to  have  that  heap  of  superciliousness  as  a  sister-in« 
law,  Walter,  so  collect  sticks  and  fern  that  I  may  have  a  fire.' 

^  Martin,  do  not  insist  on  this  ;  the  light  and  smoke  will  be 
seen.' 

*  Who  is  there  to  see  ?  This  rock  is  only  visible  from  Corn- 
wall, and  there  is  no  bridge  over  the  Tamar  for  some  miles  up  the 
river.  Who  will  care  to  make  a  journey  of  some  hours  to  ask  why 
a  fire  has  been  kindled  on  the  Baven  Bock  ?  Look  behind,  the 
trees  screen  this  terrace,  no  one  at  Morwell  will  see.  The  hills 
and  rocks  fold  on  the  river  and  hide  us  from  all  habitable  land. 
Do  not  oppose  me ;  I  will  have  a  fire.' 

*  Oh,  Martin,'  said  the  boy,  *  you  throw  on  me  all  the  responsi- 
bility of  caring  for  your  safety,  and  you  make  my  task  a  hard  one 
by  your  thoughtlessness.' 

^  I  am  so  unselfish,'  said  Martin,  gravely.  ^  I  never  do  consider 
myself.     I  can't  help  it ;  such  is  my  nature.' 

Walter  reluctantly  complied  with  his  brother's  wish.  The  boy 
had  lost  his  liveliness.  The  mischief  and  audacity  were  driven  out 
of  him  by  the  responsibility  that  weighed  on  him. 

Abundance  of  fuel  was  to  be  had.  The  summer  had  been 
hot,  and  little  rain  had  fallen.  Wood  had  been  cut  the  previous 
winter,  and  bundles  of  faggots  lay  about  that  had  not  been 
removed  and  stacked. 

Before  long  the  fire  was  blazing,  and  Martin  crouched  at  it 
warming  his  hands  and  knees.  His  face  relaxed,  whilst  that  of 
Walter  becanie  lin^d  with  anxiety.    As  he  was  thus  seated,  Jasper 
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came  on  him  carrjiDg  a  blanket.  He  was  dismayed  at  what  his 
brother  had  done,  and  reproached  him. 

Martin  shrugged  his  shoulders.  '  It  is  very  well  for  you  in  a 
dry  house,  on  a  feather  bed  and  between  blankets,  but  very  ill  for 
poor  me,  condemned  to  live  like  a  wild  beast.  You  should  have 
felt  my  hands  before  I  had  a  fire  to  thaw  them  at,  they  were  like 
the  cold  mutton  I  had  for  my  dinner.' 

*  Martin,  you  must  put  that  fire  out.  You  have  acted  with 
extreme  indiscretion.' 

*  Spare  me  your  reproaches ;  I  know  I  atn  indiscreet.  It  is  my 
nature,  as  it  lies  in  the  nature  of  a  lion  to  be  noble,  and  of  a  dog 
to  be  true.' 

*  Really,'  said  Jasper,  hotly,  disturbed  out  of  his  usual  equa- 
nimity by  the  folly  of  his  brother,  *  really,  Martin,  you  are  most 
aggravating.  You  put  me  to  great  straits  to  help  you,  and  strain 
to  the  utmost  my  relations  to  the  Jordan  family.  I  do  all  I  can 
— more  than  I  ought — for  you,  and  you  wantonly  provoke  danger. 
Who  but  you  would  have  had  the  temerity  to  return  to  this 
neighbourhood  after  your  escape  and  my  accident !  Then — why 
do  you  remain  here?  I  cannot  believe  in  your  illness.  Your 
lack  of  common  consideration  is  the  cause  of  incessant  annoyance 
to  your  friends.  That  fire  shall  go  out.'  He  went  to  it  resolutely, 
and  kicked  it  apart,  and  threw  some  of  the  flaming  oak  sticks  over 
the  edge  of  the  precipice. 

*  I  hope  you  are  satisfied  now,'  said  Martin,  sulkily.  *You 
have  spoiled  my  pleasure,  robbed  me  of  my  only  comfort.,  and  have 
gained  only  this — that  I  wash  my  hands  of  you,  and  will  leave 
this  place  to-night.  I  will  no  longer  remain  near  you — inhuman, 
unbrotherly  as  you  are.' 

*  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  going,'  answered  Jasper. 

*  You  shall  have  my  horse.  That  horse  is  my  own,  and  he  will 
carry  you  away.  Send  Walter  for  it  when  you  like.  I  will  see 
that  the  stable-door  is  open,  and  the  saddle  and  bridle  handy. 
The  horse  is  in  a  stable  near  the  first  gate,  away  from  the  house, 
and  can  be  taken  unobserved.' 

*  You  are  mightily  anxious  to  be  rid  of  me,'  sneered  Martin. 

*  And  this  is  a  brother  ! ' 

*  I  had  brought  you  a  blanket  off  my  own  bed,  because  I  sup- 
posed you  were  cold.' 

*  I  will  not  have  it,'  said  Martin,  sharply.  « If  you  shiver  for 
want  of  your  blanket  I  shall  be  blamed.  Your  heart  will  overflow 
with  ^U  against  poor  me.    Keep  your  blanket  to  curl  up  ii} 
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yourself.  I  shall  leave  to-night.  I  have  too  much  propef  pride 
to  stay  where  I  am  not  wanted,  with  a  brother  who  begrudges  me 
a  scrap  of  fire.' 

Jasper  held  out  his  hand.  *  I  must  go  back  at  once/  he  said. 
*  If  you  leave  to-night  it  may  be  years  before  we  meet  again. 
Come,  Martin,  you  know  me  better  than  your  words  imply.  Do 
not  take  it  ill  that  I  have  destroyed  your  fire.  I  think  only  of 
your  safety.  Give  me  your  hand,  brother ;  your  interest  lies  at 
my  heart.' 

Martin  would  not  touch  the  proffered  hand,  he  folded  his  arms 
and  turned  away.  Jasper  looked  at  him,  long  and  sadly,  but 
Martin  would  not  relent,  and  he  left. 

*  Get  the  embers  together  again,'  ordered  Martin.  *  Under 
the  Scottish  fir  are  lots  of  cones  full  of  resin  ;  pile  them  on  the 
fire,  and  make  a  big  blaze.  Let  Jasper  see  it.  I  will  show  him 
that  I  am  not  going  to  be  beaten  by  his  insolence.' 

*  He  may  have  been  rough,  but  he  was  right,'  said  Watt. 

*  Oh !  you  also  turn  against  me !  A  viper  I  have  cherished  in 
my  bosom !  * 

The  boy  sighed ;  he  dare  no  longer  refuse,  and  he  sorrowfully 
gathered  the  scattered  fire  together,  fanned  the  embers,  applied 
to  them  bits  of  dry  fern,  then  fir  cones,  and  soon  a  brilliant  jet  of 
yellow  flame  leaped  aloft. 

Martin  raised  himself  to  his  full  height  that  the  fire  might 
illuminate  him  from  head  to  foot,  and  so  he  stood,  with  his  arms 
folded,  thinking  what  a  fine  fellow  he  was,  and  regretting  that  no 
appreciative  eye  was  there  to  see  him. 

*What  a  splendid  creature  man  is!'  said  he  to  himself  or 
Walter.  *  So  great  in  himself ;  and  yet,  how  little  and  mean  he 
becomes  through  selfishness !  1  pity  Jasper — from  my  heart  I 
pity  him,     I  am  not  angry — only  sorry.' 


(To  be  continued,) 
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Something  about  Ostrich  Feathers. 


AFEIEND  of  mine,  a  gentleman  largely  interested  in  the 
Egyptian  and  Soudanese  trades,  told  me  once  that  the 
Arabs  have  a  saying  in  their  country,  which  in  English  may  be 
translated  as  follows :  *  Allah  gave  fortune  to  the  ostrich  by 
touching  its  wings  with  his  lips.'  A  certain  sacredness  has  always 
encircled  this  nomadic  bird  of  the  East :  its  gorgeous  plumes  have 
appertained  to  the  trappings  of  royalty;  they  have  been  so 
sought  after  that  the  best  white  feathers  could  only  be  purchased 
against  an  equal  weight  of  gold ;  in  fact,  there  was  currency 
stamped  upon  ostrich  feathers  which  made  them  of  immediate 
exchangeable  value  in  all  times  and  in  all  countries.  This  had 
been  going  on  from  time  immemorial,  prices  increasing  every  year 
until  it  seemed  that  there  was  to  be  no  limit  to  their  value.  The 
Arabian  axiom  was  true.  There  was  a  mysterious  fortune  atten- 
dant on  the  ostrich,  which  had  received  the  watchful  protection  of 
the  highest  powers.  Allah  had  indeed  blessed  the  swifl-footed 
bird  of  the  desert.  But  the  inventive  faculty  of  man  was  soon  to 
change  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  throw  the  value  of  ostrich 
feathers  from  their  former  high  estate. 

I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  any  description  of  ostriches  or 
ostrich  farming.  These  subjects  have  been  fully  dealt  with  in 
the  Chevalier  Julius  Mosenthal's  book  on  the  ostrich  and  Mr. 
Douglass's  history  of  ostrich  farming,  works  easily  obtainable. 
But  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a  slight  r68U7yU  of  the 
growth  of  ostrich  farming,  which  will  prepare  the  way  for  the 
story  of  the  *  mania '  which  was  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
demand  for  feathers,  and  the  consequent  enormous  profits  realised 
in  past  years  from  the  domestication  of  the  ostrich. 

In  1859  successful  domestication  of  the  ostrich  was  carried  on 
in  Algeria  ^  by  M.  Hardy.    The  idea  of  rearing  the  young  birds  and 

>  Osiriok  Farming^  Mosenthal,  p.  18S. 
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bringing  them  np  in  captivity  originated  with  M.  Ghargot,  of  the 
Acclimatisation  Society  of  Paris ;  it  being  done  more  for  zoological 
than  commercial  purposes.  Many  years  were  fated  to  pass  away 
before  ostrich  farming  as  at  present  understood  was  dreamed  of. 

Hitherto  the  birds  had  been  hunted  down  at  periodical  times, 
and  each  expedition  had  to  go  farther  into  the  interior  of  the 
African  continent,  the  supplies  of  wild  feather  becoming  scarcer 
every  year  in  proportion  to  the  increased  number  of  hunters  and 
expeditions.  The  birds  were  surrounded — ^run  down  by  fleet 
horses  and  shot,  or  sometimes  beaten  to  death  by  sjamboks.  The 
young  birds  shared  the  fate  of  the  elder  ones,  and  a  general 
slaughter  ensued. 

All  the  feathers  exported  from  the  Gape  were  hitherto  obtained 
from  the  countries  beyond  the  Orange  Biver.  The  finest  feathers 
came  from  the  wilds  of  Great  Xamaqualand.  Walfish  Bay  ex- 
ported the  produce  of  Damaraland,  and  the  Transvaal  and 
countries  beyond  the  Limpopo  sent  their  tribute  through  Natal. 
The  wild  ostrich  was  not  unknown  in  the  Gape  Golony.  A  few 
solitary  birds  were  to  be  met  with  on  the  plains  of  the  Great 
Karroo  beyond  Beaufort  West ;  there  were  some  in  the  Albany 
district ;  the  Western  Province  could  boast  of  some  stray  flocks — 
but  they  were  fast  being  exterminated,  so  much  so  that  the 
Gape  Legislature  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  pass  a  Bill  in  May 
1870,  entitled  *  An  Act  for  the  Preservation  of  Wild  Ostriches  in 
the  Gape  Golony,'  which  gave  the  owners  of  land  the  right  to 
annex  the  young  birds  for  the  purposes  of  domestication,  but 
inflicted  heavy  fines  on  those  caught  shooting  or  capturing  the 
full-grown  birds. 

About  1860  some  birds  were  kept  in  confinement  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Outshorne  for  the  sake  of  their  feathers,  but  it 
was  more  experimental  than  otherwise.  In  1866,  at  Beaufort 
West,  there  is  a  record  of  some  ostriches  having  been  kept  in 
captivity  and  hatching  out  their  own  eggs.  In  1870  *  Mr.  W. 
Kinnear,  of  Beaufort  West,  published  the  following  particulars  in 
the  Cope  Argus :  *  We  had  twenty-nine  ostriches  on  eight  acres  of 
garden  ground.  We  considered  that  this  extent  of  ground,  being 
sown  with  lucerne  and  well  watered,  was  capable  of  maintaining 
three  times  that  number  of  birds  throughout  the  year.  For  three 
pluckings  of  fifteen  of  them  at  intervals  of  eight  months  we 
received  the  sum  of  240i.,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  120Z.  a  year,  or 
8Z.  per  bird.* 

About  this  time  Mr.  P.  W.  Gourt,  of  Port  Elizabeth,  conceived 
*  Ottrich  Farming,  Mosenthal,  p.  191. 
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the  idea  of  taming  the  wild  ostrich  for  commercial  purposes,  and, 
I  am  given  to  understand,  succeeded  in  practically  carrying  it 
out.  Mr.  J.  S.  Distin,  of  Tafelberg  Hall,  also  had  a  smidl  flock 
of  birds  in  captivity  with  a  similar  intention.  Mr.  Douglass,  of 
Grahamstown,  thought  so  well  of  it  that  he  turned  his  entire 
attention  to  the  domestication  and  artificial  rearing  of  the  ostrich. 
I  may  say  it  was  Mr.  P.  "W.  Court  who  first  set  the  ball  rolling, 
but  it  was  the  hearty  interest  taken  in  the  industry  by  Messrs. 
Distin  and  Douglass  in  1878  which  stimulated  the  endeavours  of 
all  colonial  farmers  to  go  largely  in  for  farming  and  breeding 
ostriches.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  rapid  growth  of  this  industry 
and  its  effect  on  prices,  the  following  particulars  may  be  interest- 
ing. In  1865  a  census  gave  eighty  tame  birds  as  living  in  the 
Cape  Colony.  In  1875  there  were  32,247.  I  have  not  seen  any 
later  returns,  but  I  should  think  in  1885  their  number,  judging 
from  the  weight  of  feathers  produced,  could  not  have  been  less 
than  250,000.  As  for  prices,  there  had  certainly  been  temporary 
panics  in  the  article,  but  the  subsequent  recovery  always  pointed 
to  a  higher  level  of  rates.  In  1865  the  average  price  per  lb. 
was  about  4i.  In  1875  it  was  nearly  6f.,  and  in  1878,  the  year 
when  the  highest  prices  were  ever  paid  for  ostrich  feathers,  it  had 
reached  the  enormous  figure  of  IL  5^.  per  lb. — 81,226  lbs.  having 
realised  591,8592. 

In  the  early  days  of  ostrich  farming,  say  about  the  year  1870, 
the  appearance  of  domesticated  ostrich  feathers  (known  in  the 
trade  as  *  tames '  to  distinguish  them  from  *  wilds ')  excited  no 
small  commotion  in  the  London  market.  Compared  with  the  wild 
feather,  they  were  then  of  a  stiff  ungainly  nature,  and  were  looked 
upon  with  disfavour.  The  manufacturers  could  not  quite  under- 
stand them,  and  with  difficulty  were  got  to  purchase  them. 
Although  the  supply  was  not  equal  to  the  demand,  their  appear- 
ance in  the  market  had  the  effect  of  sending  prices  down.  Little 
was  known  in  London  of  the  Cape  then,  and  the  feeling  of  an  in- 
definite and  probably  overwhelming  supply  from  such  a  source — 
capable  of  indefinite  expansion — may  have  had  something  to  do  in 
keeping  prices  down.  But  it  was  not  for  long.  From  1875  to 
1878  there  was  a  continued  rise  in  the  prices  of  ^  tame '  ostrich 
feathers.  They  were  sold  both  by  tender  and  by  public  auction 
at  the  various  commercial  centres  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  were 
principally  bought  by  speculators.  They  were  then  consigned  to 
the  London  market,  where  they  were  offered  in  cases  at  the  monthly 
public  auctions.  The  quantity  of  ^  tame '  feathers  coming  to 
London  gradually  increased  from  29,805  lbs.  weight,  valued  91,2292., 
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in  1870,  to  49,569  lbs.,  valued  304,933?.,  in  1875.  The  trade  then 
(as  it  is  now)  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few  firms,  who  had  been 
established  when  the  present  centary  was  young.  These  foresaw 
a  revolution  in  the  trade,  and  thought  it  advisable  to  send  their 
representatives  to  the  Colony.  The  colonial  markets  received  an 
impetus — the  farmer  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  increased  competi- 
tion, which  gave  a  great  spurt  to  the  industry.  The  value  of 
ostriches  increased,  and  now  great  attention  was  given  to  artificial 
hatching.  Mr.  Douglass  had  patented  his  apparatus  for  incuba- 
ting ostriches — the  natural  process  proving  too  slow ;  the  farmer 
also  finding  that  a  number  of  the  eggs,  now  so  valuable,  were 
being  destroyed  by  wet  and  the  depredations  of  wild  animals. 

From  1875  to  1878  there  was  a  continued  rise  in  the  price  of 
tame  ostrich  feathers.  Before  this  time  farmers  were  in  the  habit 
of  pulling  the  feathers  firom  the  bird.  This  was  not  only  a  cruel 
but  in  the  long  run  an  expensive  process.  The  bird  suffered  acute 
pain  in  the  plucking,  and  the  delicate  cell  where  the  feather  re- 
ceives its  shape  and  obtains  its  nourishment  became  maimed  and 
injured,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  subsequent  crops  of  feathers 
were  distorted  and  twisted,  and  of  little  commercial  value.  On 
the  writer's  representation  of  this  fact  to  Mr.  Douglass  he  imme- 
diately cut  all  his  birds'  feathers  when  ripe  close  to  the  wing — 
the  stump  withering  in  the  socket  allowed  it  to  be  easily  and 
painlessly  withdrawn  about  six  weeks  afterwards.  This  process  of 
clipping,  through  repeated  representation  to  the  more  intelligent 
class  of  farmers  became  quickly  adopted,  and  now  it  is  only  in 
the  Dutch  districts  that  ^  pulling '  feathers  is  carried  on.  An  Act 
should  be  passed  indicting  all  farmers  who  pull  their  feathers,  as 
being  guilty  of  cruelty  to  animals. 

Great  interest  was  now  being  taken  in  ostrich  farming.  Large 
areas  of  ground  were  fenced  in,  giving  the  birds  ample  pasturage 
and  means  of  locomotion.  Formerly  the  small  droves  of  birds 
were  herded  by  Kaflk  boys,  the  effect  of  such  trammels  showing 
itself  in  the  stumpy  nature  of  the  feathers  produced.  Now  all 
was  changed ;  they  had  vast  camps  (many  of  over  two  thousand 
acres)  to  roam  in :  this,  combined  with  the  clipping  of  the  wing 
feathers,  brought  about  a  marked  improvement  in  the  quality, 
each  clip  being  considered  better  than  its  predecessor,  some 
approaching  in  appearance  to  the  shape  and  quality  of  those  of 
the  wild  ostrich. 

Sheep  and  cattle  began  to  be  neglected.  Farmers  used  to 
argue  on  the  folly  of  keeping  sheep  which  produced  bad  wool  and 
were  periodically  decimated  by  disease,  when  a  few  birds  with 
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but  little  care  and  attention  would  bring  in  a  princely  income. 
The  ostrich  feather  market  remained  abnormally  firm.  Wool, 
mohair,  goat-  and  sheep-skins  would  fluctuate  alarmingly — ^feathers, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  fall  slightly,  but  only  to  rise  to  a  higher 
standard  of  prices  than  ever.  I  have  before  me  now  the  complete 
list  of  London  price  currents  since  1875.  In  July  1875  the  finest 
white  feathers  were  worth  302.  per  lb.  In  July  1878,  although 
the  supply  was  double  that  of  1875,  they  sold  readily  at  502.,  and 
very  superior  goods  fetched  602.  to  802.  per  lb.  Small  lots  of 
feathers  for  retailing  fetched  1002.  per  lb.,  and  one  lot  of  four  ounces 
I  remember  fetching  1472.  per  lb.  on  the  Port  Elizabeth  market. 
The  average  plucking  of  a  cock  bird  would  bring  102.  to  12/.  a 
bird,  and  that  of  a  hen  72.  to  102.  I  have  known  cock  birds  of 
extraordinarily  fine  plumage  bring  as  much  as  302.  a  plucking, 
and  as  three  of  these  pluckings  take  place  in  two  years,  one  can 
imagine  the  income  to  be  derived  from  a  flock  of  birds.  If  my 
memory  does  not  fail  me,  Mr.  J.  S.  Distin  had  in  1878  a  sale  of 
ten  pairs  of  breeding  birds  which  averaged  about  4502.  a  pair,  and 
at  this  time  and  for  the  two  following  years  large  sums  of  money 
were  realised  by  speculators,  who  bought  up  birds  in  jKwr  dis- 
tricts and  drove  them  for  hundreds  of  miles  to  markets  where  the 
demand  was  strong.  Men  and  women  engaged  in  the  multifarious 
businesses  of  colonial  life  now  began  owning  ostriches  on  what  was 
called  *  halves.*  They  provided  the  cash  for  the  birds,  and  the 
farmers  who  looked  after  them  got  half  the  proceeds  in  feathers 
and  chicks,  but  the  results  were  not  in  all  cases  satisfiictory  to  the 
owner  of  the  birds.  There  never  seemed  to  be  any  chicks,  and  the 
feathers  were  few  and  far  between :  yet  a  good  many  made  money 
with  honest  and  careful  farmers.  In  spite  of  the  increased  pro- 
duction caused  thereby,  prices  for  feathers  were  well  maintained, 
and  the  price  of  birds,  especially  guaranteed  breeding  birds,  rose 
higher  and  higher. 

At  this  time  a  fertilised  egg  was  worth  a  sovereign  for  the  in- 
cubator;  a  chick  just  out  of  the  shell  would  sell  for  fifty  shillings; 
a  bird  of  six  weeks  fetched  a  five-pound  note,  and  a  three-months- 
old  bird  would  be  snapped  at  for  ten  to  twenty  pounds.  The  profits 
of  ostrich  farming  transcended  those  of  the  diamond  digger,  and 
men  and  women  were  pointed  out  not  as  the  owners  of  so  much 
property,  but  as  the  lucky  possessors  of  troops  of  ostriches.  The 
ownership  of  one  pair  of  birds  would  be  split  up  into  shares,  such 
shares  often  going  as  the  marriage  settlement  of  a  Dutch  maiden. 

In  the  year  1879-80  the  speculative  mania,  which  had  begun 
with  the  floating  of  the  Kimberley  diamond  mines  into  limited 
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liability  companies,  permeated  the  farming  section  of  the  Colony. 
There  were  not  wanting  shrewd  men  who  saw  at  a  glance  that  the 
joint-stock  principle  might  not  only  be  applied  to  ostrich  farming, 
bnt  that  the  public,  whose  appetite  had  been  whetted  by  hearing 
of  the  enormous  profits  made  in  ostrich  rearing,  would  subscribe  to 
companies  formed  for  that  purpose.  The  public  had  been  eager  to 
participate  in  the  profits  of  diamond  mining — they  would  naturally 
be  desirous  of  sharing  in  a  still  more  remunerative  industry. 

And  they  proved  to  be  right.  From  that  time  and  until  the 
following  year  the  newspapers  were  big  with  prospectuses  for 
farming  ostriches  on  a  large  scale.  The  first  company  was  the 
^Port  Elizabeth  Ostrich  Farming  Company,'  the  prospectus  of 
which  showed  how  a  dividend  of  50  per  cent,  could  be  easily 
earned,  and  the  capital  for  which  was  applied  for  ten  times  over. 

This  was  succeeded  by  the  issue  of  the  prospectus  of  the  Mount 
Stewart  General  Farming  Corporation,  and  by  many  others.  The 
promoters  of  these  companies  were  indeed  men  who  were  literally 
counting  their  chickens  before  they  were  hatched,  and  one  can 
scarcely  suppress  a  smile  on  perusing  the  prospectuses.  They  seem 
now,  judged  in  sober  moments  and  by  the  light  of  subsequent 
events,  to  be  huge  jokes  worthy  of  the  professors  of  Laputa,  or  at  best 
the  epoch  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble.  But  the  people  were  thoroughly 
in  earnest  then.  They  believed  at  the  time  that  11.  108.  was  the 
established  price  for  all  the  chickens  which  could  possibly  be  reared, 
and  that  the  demand  would  always  exceed  the  supply. 

The  only  parallel  that  occurs  to  me  as  to  the  maintenance  cf 
an  idea  in  the  fixed  value  of  an  article  capable  of  indefinite  pro- 
duction is  in  the  tulip  mania  of  the  seventeenth  century,  A  glance 
at  the  history  of  that  mania  is  worth  the  trouble  for  the  sake  of 
comparison.  I  find  in  1636  the  sum  of  13,000  florins  was  paid 
for  a  single  bulb  of  the  Semper  Augustus^  whilst  for  three  bulbs 
of  the  same  species  30,000  florins  were  paid.  The  proprietorship 
of  single  bulbs  was  often  divided  into  shares — ^which  shares  were 
sold  for  flocks  of  sheep  and  oxen.  The  mania  spread  to  England, 
where  men  sold  bulbs  for  delivery  which  they  did  not  at  the  time 
possess;  and  dealt  in  them  in  the  same  manner  as  stocks  and 
shares  are  dealt  in  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange.  They  took 
some  time  in  coming  to  their  senses,  and  the  shock  to  public  credit 
was  a  great  one. 

The  ostrich  farming  companies  which  now  sprang  into  life 
were  legion.  Not  one  remains  in  existence  to*day.  The  Kareiga, 
Penrock,  Victoria  East,  Cradock  and  Middleburg,  Kaffrarian 
Yarsch  Vlei,  Middleburg,  Uitenhage,  and  others,  followed  one  on 
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the  top  of  the  other,  with  capital  totalling  upwards  of  200,OOOL 
Unfortunately  they  have  never  returned  sixpence  to  their  pro- 
prietors. They  paid  enormous  prices  for  their  farms,  stock,  and 
everything  else,  were,  generally  speaking,  badly  managed,  and  the 
universality  of  the  industry  brought  about  its  natural  result — ^an 
increased  production  and  a  consequent  decline  in  prices. 

But  I  am  forestalling  matters.  The  decline  did  not  come  for 
some  time.  The  introduction  of  fresh  capital  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  ostrich  farming  companies  gave  a  great  impetus  to 
breeding,  as  reference  to  the  statistics  of  production  will  show, 
the  returns  for  1880  being  163,065  lbs.  as  against  96,582  lbs.  for 
1879,  and  still  ostriches  went  on  rising  in  price.  The  well-known 
farmers,  such  as  Messrs.  Hilton  Barber,  J.  S.  Distin,  Parkes,  and 
Douglass,  would  not  part  with  their  best  breeding  birds  at  any 
price.  Ordinary  breeding  birds  they  would  sell  at  250i.  a  pair, 
and  many  of  them  proved  profitable  investments  at  that  price. 
Four  nests  a  year  were  looked  forward  to  from  each  pair  of  birds ; 
an  average  of  12  chicks  per  brood  would  give  48  chicks  per 
annum,  which  at  lOZ.  each  at  three  months  old  would  represent 
480Z.  for  one  pair  of  breeding  birds.  This  is  not  reckoning  mor- 
tality or  accidental  contingencies  which  occur  in  all  farming 
operations.  But  many  results  were  more  extraordinary  than  this. 
Mr.  Douglass  mentions  a  case  of  one  cock  with  two  hens  netting 
in  one  year  l,676i.  This  was  in  1873,  when  the  price  of  chicks 
was  much  higher.  But,  as  a  set-off,  artificial  incubation  was 
not  in  force  then.  With  such  aid  nearly  every  egg  laid  could  be 
successfully  hatched,  and  many  pairs  of  breeding  birds,  by  such 
means,  have  netted  their  fortunate  owners  over  l,00OZ.  per 
annum.  And  for  that  reason  few  could  be  got  to  part  with  their 
best  stock,  although  they  should  have  been  alive  to  the  fact  that 
a  flash  of  lightning,  flood,  or  the  breaking  of  a  limb  would  at  once 
have  destroyed  their  source  of  income. 

The  demand  for  breeding  birds  was  so  strong  that  periodical 
sales  were  held  in  all  the  chief  centres  of  the  Colony,  and  many 
were  the  swindles  perpetrated  on  unsuspecting  novices  in  ostrich 
farming.  Men  who  had  tailed  in  other  industries  were  eager  to 
court  fortune  in  raising  ostriches.  It  was  a  leisurely  occupation. 
They  thought  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  on  a  rail  and 
watch  the  feathers  grow.  These  were  the  men,  the  managers  of 
the  companies,  young  Verdant  Greens  fresh  from  England,  who 
paid  enormous  prices  for  what  were  called  guaranteed  breeders, 
until  the  word  *  guaranteed  '  as  applied  to  birds  raised  a  laugh  in 
all  farming  circles.     A  moment's  thought  should  have  told  these 
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investors  that  it  was  far  from  probable  that  farmers  would  sell  for 
1502.  a  pair  of  birds  which  they  guaranteed  as  producing  500Z.  a 
year.  The  fact  was,  most  of  the  birds  sold  at  public  auction  were 
three-year-old  birds  who  had  never  bred.  They  were  in  good 
condition,  with  about  four  months'  feathers  on,  and  to  stimulate 
the  imagination  a  little,  the  birds  were  decorated  with  coloured 
ribbons  and  christened  with  Dutch  patronymics.  I  have  a 
catalogue  before  me  of  a  sale  of  eighteen  pairs  of  birds  sold  by 
Messrs.  Holland  &  Co.,  of  Port  Elizabeth,  on  November  20,  1880. 
I  see  that  Piet  and  Doortjie,  with  rose-coloured  ribbons,  fetched 
135i. ;  Groliah  and  Klein  mait,  with  cream  favours,  were  sold  for 
140i.  The  total  realised  1,7  lOZ.,  or  an  average  of  95Z.  per  pair,  a 
fine  result  considering  that  these  birds  were  not  sold  as  guaran- 
teed breeders.  Often  the  Dutch  farmer  who  brought  his  own 
birds  in  would  hold  up  a  couple  of  eggs  and  shout,  as  the 
lot  was  being  knocked  down,  that  this  particular  pair  had  laid 
that  particular  egg ;  until  the  ^g%  at  a  bird  auction  became  a 
standing  joke. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  steady  inquiry  for  farms  where  birds 
could  be  successfully  reared,  and  land  near  a  railway  station,  with 
permanent  water  and  well  fenced  in,  would  command  high 
rentals.  Many  farmers  sold  off  everything  in  the  shape  of  stock 
in  order  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  birds,  and,  undoubtedly, 
even  at  the  high  price  paid  for  birds,  it  was  the  most  remunera- 
tive stock  to  keep.  Good  feather-producing  birds  were  accounted 
cheap  at  50Z.  to  75Z.  per  pair,  and  200Z.  would  still  be  given  for  a 
good  pair  of  breeding  birds.  Everything  looked  rosy  for  the 
ostrich  farmer,  until  science,  which  before  now  has  been  the 
arbiter  of  many  a  trade  destiny,  gave  the  industry  the  greatest 
blow  it  has  ever  received,  in  greatly  reducing  the  value  of  white 
feathers. 

A  chemical  process,  known  for  years  and  successfully  used  in 
bleaching  many  natural  products,  was  for 'the  first  time  applied 
to  ostrich  feathers,  by  which  means  the  natural  drab  was  extracted 
and  such  feathers  made  equal  to  white.  This  at  once  sent  down 
white  feathers  15Z.  to  20Z.  a  lb.,  and  it  moreover  produced  an 
uneasy  feeling  amongst  those  in  the  trade,  who,  in  the  face  of 
large  and  increasing  supplies,  felt  reluctant  at  paying  the  old  high 
level  of  prices ;  so  values  generally  fell :  yet  the  remuneration  to 
the  farmer  was  a  princely  one.  Birds  at  this  time  fell  50  per 
cent.  Farmers  found  they  could  not  sell  all  the  chickens  hatched, 
and  the  companies  through  bad  management  losb  ground  and  were 
OTadually  li(juidate(J, 
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And  80  for  the  past  five  years  feathers  have  increased  in 
quantity  and  fallen  in  value.  The  cause  is  patent.  They  have 
not  been  fashionable.  Possibly  their  plentifulness  may  have 
something  to  do  with  it ;  but  I  attribute  it  more  to  caprice  of 
fashion  than  anything  else.  They  will  for  ever  remain  things  of 
beauty^  but  no  longer  articles  of  rarity.  In  1826  ^  ostrich 
feathers  from  the  Gape  paid  a  duty  in  England  of  20^.  per  lb.  In 
1832  this  was  reduced  to  108.,  and  in  1845  was  wholly  repealed. 
The  earliest  statistics  I  can  gather  date  from  1846,  when  1,327 
lbs.  were  exported  of  the  declared  value  of  8,000i.  In  1854  they 
were  958  lbs.  valued  at  6,1592.,  and  in  1856  they  totalled  1,127 
lbs.  for  7,496/;.  From  1858  to  1874  Natal  shipped  28,266  lbs. 
weight,  valued  at  97,3722.,  all  the  produce  of  wild  ostriches. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Port  Elizabeth  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  kindly  given  me  the  unbroken  record  of  exports  from  the 
Cape  Colony  from  1858  to  1887,  a  period  of  thirty  years.  Here 
it  is : — 


Year 

Quantity 
Ibd. 

Value 

1 

Year 

'  Quantity 

Value 

£. 

; 

!    lbs. 

£ 

1858 

1,852 

12,688 

!  1873 

1   31,681 

169,677 

1859 

2,972 

!   19,018 

1874 

.   36,829 

205,640 

1860 

2,297 

19,261 

i  1875 

■   49,569 

304,933  ' 

1861 

3,475 

24,142 

1876 

59,941 

341,020 

1862 

7,462 

42,488 

1  1877 

65,496 

393,406 

1863 

10,275 

72,834 

.  1878 

81,226 

591,859 

1864 

17,873 

81,755  , 

1879 

96,582 

653,756 

18G5 

17,811 

66.426 

1880 

163,065 

883,632  1 

1866 

15,144 

75,661  ' 

1681 

193,612 

894,241  ' 

1867 

18,921 

75,221 

1882 

253,954  : 

1,093,989  ; 

1868 

16,163 

63,193 

1883 

247,179  : 

931,380 

1869 

18,920 

70,750  ' 

1884 

233,411  1 

966,479 

1870 

29,805 

91,229  , 

1885 

251,084  1 

585,278 

1871 

26,508 

150,769 

1886 

288,568  i 

546,230 

1872 

26,923 

158,904  ; 

1 

1887 

268,832 

365,587 

1 

The  tabulated  figures  tell  their  own  tale.  The  steadiness  of 
the  exports  of  wild  feathers  from  1858  to  1861  is  remarkable. 
From  1862  to  1870  one  observes  the  eflfects  of  experimental 
ostrich  farming.  From  1871  to  1879  there  is  a  gradual  increase, 
showing  the  settled  nature  of  the  business.  In  1880  there  is  an 
increase  of  70  per  cent,  in  production.    The  three  following  year^ 


■  Ottriok  Farming^  Mosenthal,  pp.  219-220. 
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mark  the  zenith  of  the  trade.  From  that  time  the  quantity  has 
remained  pretty  stationary,  bat  the  values  have  seriously  d&« 
dined. 

Figures  are  unflinching;  without  them  one  might  feel  in^ 
credulous  at  being  told  that  ostrich  feathers  weighing  2,536,330 
lbs.,  and  valued  at  9,941,4462.,  had  been  consumed  during  the 
last  thirty  years  from  the  Cape  alone.  The  produce  of  Egypt, 
Barbary,  Morocco,  and  other  African  centres  of  the  trade,  may  be 
put  down  at  almost  a  similar  amount. 

The  C5utler  Street  warehouse  is  the  emporium  where  all  the 
ostrich  feathers  from  the  Cape  are  stored  in  London.  Some 
minds  are  oppressed  with  the  apparent  universalness  of  what  is 
presented  to  them  in  quantity  or  on  a  gigantic  scale.  Some  such 
feeling  the  visitor  will  have  when  inspecting  the  spacious  floors, 
covered  with  ostrich  feathers.  He  will  think  that  the  whole 
world  is  engaged  in  their  production.  The  quantity  seems  ap- 
palling. At  the  last  sales  held  on  February  1 6  this  year,  33  tons' 
weight  of  ostrich  feathers  were  disposed  of  for  80,0002.  Five 
years  ago  they  would  have  represented  over  300,000Z. 

The  making  and  marring  of  certain  districts  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  success  or  decline  of  trades  and  industries.  Port  Eliza-> 
beth  has  been  made  the  beautiful  town  it  is,  and  obtained  its 
water  supply,  wholly  through  the  success  of  its  ostrich  feather  trade. 
By  a  colonial  law  all  imported  goods  sold  by  public  auction  must 
pay  a  duty  of  2  per  cent.,  which  goes  to  the  credit  of  the  general 
revenue  of  the  Colony,  whilst  the  produce  of  the  Colony  can  be 
sold  by  public  auction  on  the  municipal  markets  by  a  municipal 
auctioneer  for  a  charge  of  1  per  cent.,  which  goes  towards  the 
replenishment  of  the  town  funds.  This  charge  in  1882  realised 
6,394Z.  From  1879  to  1887  the  town  council  received  41,302/.  as 
fees  on  the  feather  sales.  The  sales  were  hitherto  held  in  a  large 
shed,  about  1 50  feet  long  by  70  wide.  It  was  a  cool,  well-lighted 
floor,  and  with  the  expenditure  of  a  few  hundred  pounds  would 
have  answered  its  purpose  admirably.  It  was  also  used  as  a  wool 
market.  But  with  increasing  revenues  the  town  council  became 
ambitious.  Port  Elizabeth  was  the  chief  commercial  centre  of 
South  Africa.  Its  imports  and  exports  were  more  than  those  of 
all  the  other  ports  of  the  Colony  put  together.  It  was  the  centre 
of  the  wool,  mohair,  and  ostrich  feather  business.  But  it  did  not 
possess  a  market  worthy  of  its  great  and  increasing  trade.  In 
an  evil  hour  plans  and  specifications  were  prepared  of  the  present 
Port  Elizabeth  market.    Up  to  the  date  of  it«s  opening  54,000Z, 
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had  been  expended  on  it.    It  then  required  the  sum  of  15,000{. 
to  complete  the  original  plan. 

There  are  always  to  be  found  those  Cassandras  of  commerce 
who  are  ever  prophesying  failure  to  those  schemes  they  do  not 
approve  of.  In  the  case  in  point  there  were  not  wanting  the 
usual  number  of  croakers,  who  foretold  disaster  from  such  elabo- 
rate expenditure.  It  was  accounted  a  ridiculous  piece  of  ex- 
travagance altogether.  Few  of  the  great  market  centres  of  the 
older  countries  have  spent  such  a  sum  upon  a  similar  object.  It 
was  a  sinking  of  town  funds  for  which  there  was  no  warrant. 
Unfortunately,  in  this  case  the  croakers  were  right.  The  source 
of  income  on  which  the  town  council  chiefly  relied  was  the  sale 
of  feathers.  From  the  moment  the  walls  of  the  new  market  were 
reared  the  prices  of  feathers  began  to  fall.  From  the  princely 
return  of  6,300Z.  in  1882  it  had  dwindled  to  2,1  OOZ.  in  1887. 
The  market  is  left  unfinished.  The  completion  of  the  Van 
Staden  water  scheme  will  have  to  wait  for  better  times.  The 
town  cannot  afford  gas,  and  at  night  time  its  streets  are  plunged 
in  Cimmerian  darkness.  The  strong  north-  and  south-easters  raise 
clouds  of  blinding  dust,  which  spoil  both  clothes  and  tempers, 
but  to  water  the  streets  is  an  expense  not  to  be  justified  in  the 
present  state  of  the  town's  finances. 

Looking  in  at  the  ostrich  feather  market  whilst  selling  is 
going  on  is  most  interesting.  In  the  large  hall,  90  by  180  feet, 
are  laid  out  rows  of  deal  tables  supported  on  trestles.  These 
tables  are  covered  with  all  descriptions  of  feathers.  The  sales 
take  place  every  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  from  ten  till 
four  o'clock.  Four  years  ago,  when  the  demand  was  spirited,  they 
occupied  five  days  a  week.  Then  as  much  as  20,0002.  would  pass 
the  hammer  in  the  week.  The  large  European  houses  of  Messrs. 
I.  Salaman  and  Co.,  Joseph  Andrade,  Sciama  and  Saillard  have 
their  representatives  here,  the  trade  being  chiefly  in  their  hands. 
The  municipal  auctioneer  rattles  through  his  duties  in  a  business- 
like and  lively  manner.  Eapidity  and  accuracy  of  judgment  are 
required  on  the  part  of  buyers,  as  the  auctioneer  does  not  linger 
on  the  bids,  and  knocks  down  an  average  of  300  lots  an  hour. 
To  an  onlooker  it  all  seems  a  confusion  and  babel  of  sounds,  but 
to  those  *  in  it '  every  sound  conveys  a  meaning,  and  every  bid 
is  known.  There  used  to  be  a  great  deal  of  fun,  and  not  a  little 
practical  joking.  The  competition  is  severe  and  sometimes  fierce. 
Some  of  the  habitual  buyers  have  nicknames,  and  those  who  do 
a  local  business  and  buy  for  re-selling  are  known  as  *  resurrec- 
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tionists.'  The  auctioneer  walks  down  the  tables,  surrounded  by 
the  buyers,  and  as  the  lots  are  sold  they  are  weighed  ofif  and 
delivered  and  the  empty  tables  covered  afresh. 

Will  the  good  old  times,  or  as  paraphrased  here,  ^  the  502.  a  lb. 
days '  come  back  ?  I  think  so,  but  not  entirely.  As  I  have  said  in  a 
former  part  of  this  article,  chemical  discovery  has.  for  ever  taken 
away  the  high  value  of  natural  white  feathers.  Unfortunately 
also,  fashion  has  lately  in  this  matter  been  opposed  to  humanity 
and  common  sense.  Small  birds  have  been  slaughtered  in  myriads 
to  nainister  to  her  decrees.  In  America,  I  am  pleased  to  see,  a 
Women's  Ijcague  has  been  formed  to  discourage  the  wearing  of 
small  birds,  and  there  are  not  wanting  indications  that  this  year 
ostrich  feathers,  than  which  no  more  beautiful  adornment  exists, 
will  regain  their  old  ascendency.  It  is  to  be  hoped  so,  as  farmers 
are  getting  discouraged.  They  are  not  rearing  young  thirds,  as 
they  complain  that  it  does  not  pay  them,  and  troublesome  birds 
they  shoot.  I  may  safely  affirm  there  is  no  increase  in  produc* 
tion,  and  unless  prices  rise  there  will  be  a  sharp  fall  next  year, 
as  farmers  will  then  turn  more  attention  again  to  sheep. 

Has  ostrich  farming  done  any  good  to  the  Cape  Colony? 
Certainly.  It  has  given  large  extent  of  sheep  runs  a  rest ;  it  has 
been  the  means  of  partially  ridding  many  farms  of  the  prickly 
pear,  a  cactus  highly  palatable  to  the  ostrich  but  a  pest  to  the 
farmer,  and  it  has  made  farmers  fence  in  large  tracts  of  country. 
The  *  boom  *  in  feathers  came  when  all  produce  of  the  Colony  was 
very  low,  and  for  the  time  being  saved  the  farming  population 
from  bankruptcy.  It  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  now  as  all  sufficient 
for  the  Cape  farmer,  but  still  is  a  source  of  moderate  income  to 
him,  and  its  insecurity  will  make  him  turn  his  energies  to  the 
more  substantial  certainty  of  improving  his  cattle  and  sheep. 
At  the  present  low  price  of  birds  it  is  in  reality  a  safer  investment, 
or  shall  I  say  there  is  less  risk  attached  to  it  than  when  birds 
were  fifty  times  their  present  price  ?  Many  farmers  still  believe 
in  it  as  a  permanent  industry,  and  in  my  opinion  they  are  right. 
There  will  be  grave  fluctuatioDs  in  the  demand :  feathers  may  go 
out  of  fashion  for  a  time  altogether,  but  to  suppose,  as  many  do, 
that  their  use  has  ended  is  a  grave  error.  Ostrich  feathers  have 
added  grace  to  womanly  loveliness  since  the  days  of  Cleopatra, 
and  a  fashion  to  be  measured  by  the  centuries  is  not  likely  to  be 
discarded  by  the  women  of  the  Victorian  era. 

George  I.  Nathan. 
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Two  Lives. 


ONE  stood  with  his  face  to  the  h'ght ; 
He  held  a  sceptre  of  song 
That  ruled  men's  souls  till  they  strove  to  the  riglil, 
And  set  their  feet  on  the  wrong. 

'  I  am  but  a  slave,'  he  said, 

*  The  servant  of  man  am  I, 
To  sing  of  the  life  that  is  more  than  bread, 
And  the  deaths  that  are  life  to  die. 

*  And  the  might  of  my  song  shall  sway 

The  millions  who  sit  in  shame, 
Till  they  cast  their  idols  of  gold  away, 
And  worship  the  true  God's  name.' 

So  he  sang,  and  the  nations  heard 
Through  their  drunken  sleep  of  years, 

And  their  limbs  in  their  golden  fetters  stirred 
As  he  sang  to  their  drowsy  ears. 

Hope  woke,  in  her  spell- bound  bowers, 
And  gave  heed  to  each  clear  keen  word. 

Till  Love  looked  out  from  a  net  of  flowers, 
And  called  to  his  heart— and  he  heard. 

And  his  song  rose  higher,  more  sweet. 

As  his  dreams  rose  more  sweet,  more  high : 

*  'Tis  Love  shall  aid  me,  and  shall  complete 

The  spell  I  shall  conquer  by ! 

*  We  two  to  men's  souls  will  sing, 

And  the  work  shall  be  ours,  be  ours ; 
Together  welcome  the  thorns  that  bring 
More  fruit  than  the  sweetest  flowers ! ' 
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But  the  woman  he  loved  said  *  No ! 

To  me  all  your  soul  is  due, 
Can  I  share  with  a  world,  whatever  its  woe, 

My  heart's  one  treasure,  you  ? 

*  There  are  plenty  to  sing  of  the  right 

And  give  their  lives  for  the  truth. 
But  you  are  mine,  and  shall  sing  deh'ght 
And  beauty,  and  love,  and  youth. 

'  For  these  are  the  songs  men  love. 

These  stir  their  dull  brains  like  wine. 

They  hate  the  songs  jou  were  proudest  of 

In  the  days  when  you  were  not  mine. 

*  And  if  for  the  world  you  sing 

It  will  pay  you  with  fame  and  gold, 
And  the  fame  and  the  gold  to  me  you  shall  bring 
For  my  heart  and  my  hands  to  hold, 

*  Besides — what  steads  it  to  try, 

One  man  against  all  the  rest  ? 
Let  the  world  and  its  rights  and  its  wrongs  go  by, 
And  hide  your  eyes  on  my  breast ! ' 

Then  the  man  bowed  down  his  head 
And  she  crowned  him  with  roses  sweet ; 

And  he  laboured  for  fame  and  bread, 
And  laid  his  wage  at  her  feet. 

And  the  millions  who  starve  and  sin. 

He  shut  them  out  of  his  life 
Where  she  was  alone  shut  in — 

His  ruin,  his  prize,  his  wife. 

And  all  that  he  might  have  been, 

And  all  that  he  might  have  done, 
These  lie  with  the  things  that  shall  not  be  seen 

For  ever  under  the  sun. 

His  children  play  round  his  knee, 
But  he  sighs  as  they  come  and  go ; 

For  they  speak  of  visions  he  cannot  see. 
In  a  tongue  that  he  used  to  know. 
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He  sings  of  love  and  of  flowers, 

And  forgets  what  they  used  to  mean, 

For  gold  is  lord  of  his  empty  hours, 
And  fame  of  his  soul  is  queen. 

And  the  woman  has  long  possessed 
What  she  bade  him  win  for  her  sake ; 

But  she  holds  with  the  gold  accurst  unrest, 
And  the  fame  with  a  wild  heart-ache. 

For  the  light  in  her  eyes  is  dim. 
Or  dim  are  his  eyes  that  gaze. 

There  is  no  light  that  can  light  for  him 
The  gloom  of  his  sordid  days. 

He  will  die,  and  his  name  be  enrolled 
Where  marble  makes  mock  of  clay ; 

(Oh,  the  pitiful  clay,  made  brave  with  gold  !) 
And  there  let  it  rot  away  ! 


IT. 

One  stood  in  the  way  of  life 

And  said  :  *  I  will  serve  and  strive 

And  never  weary  of  strife 
For  just  so  long  as  I  live. 

*The  sum  of  service  I'm  worth 

I  swear  it,  beyond  recall, 
To  the  motlier  of  all,  the  earth. 

To  men,  the  brothers  of  all. 

*  I  have  no  voice  for  a  Eong, 

No  trumpet  nor  lyre  is  mine. 
But  my  sword  is  sharp,  and  my  arm  is  strong : 

Liberty  !  these  are  thine  ! ' 

So  he  followed  where  high  hopes  led. 
And  he  paused  not  for  blame  or  praise. 

But  ever  rejoiced  to  tread 

The  roughest  and  rightest  ways. 
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He  scorned  ambitions  and  powers, 

Delight  was  to  him  but  a  word, 
Till  Love  looked  out  from  a  brake  of  flowers 

And  called  to  his  heart,  and  he  heard. 

Then  the  man's  whole  soul  cried  sore : 
*  I  am  tired  of  patience  and  pain  ! 
What  if  the  lights  that  have  gone  before 
Should  be  but  visions  and  vain  ? 

*  Why  should  my  youth  be  spent 

In  following  a  marsh-light's  gleam  ? 
Why  should  my  manhood  be  content 
With  what  may  be  but  a  dream  ? 

*  The  sword  I  am  used  to  wield 

Is  as  much  as  my  hands  can  hold, 
1  will  turn  aside  from  the  battle-field 
To  the  fields  where  men  gather  gold. 

*  For  while  I  carry  the  sword 

I  can  hold  neither  gold  nor  you — 
And  the  sword  is  heavy,  and  your  least  word 
Is  music  my  life  sings  to ! ' 

But  the  woman  who  loved  him  spake. 
She  spake  brave  words  with  a  sigh — 

*  Bather  than  drop  the  sword  for  my  sake 

Turn  its  point  to  your  heart,  and  die ! 

*  It  is  better  to  die  than  live 

If  life  means  nothing  but  greed  ; 
To  clutch  the  gifts  that  the  world  can  give 
And  turn  your  back  on  its  need. 

*  And  I  have  my  life-work  too, 

A  banner  to  bear  have  I ; 
Shall  my  flag  be  dragged  in  the  dust  by  you, 
Who  should  help  me  to  hold  it  high  ? 

'  Hard  looks  life's  every  line 

When  the  colours  of  love  are  eSaced, 
But  death  would  be  harder,  0  heart  of  mine. 
After  a  life  disgraced ! 
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*  What  though  we  never  see 

Sweet  Love's  sweet  fruit  at  its  best ; 
My  children's  play  at  your  knee, 
Your  baby's  sleep  at  my  breast  ? 

*  Only  one  life  is  ours — 

Shall  we  die  with  no  world's  work  done, 
Having  covered  our  shame  with  flowers, 
And  shrunk  from  sight  of  the  sun  ? 

'No !  Be  the  sword  for  him, 
Banner  of  light  for  me — 
Voice  at  the  heart  when  the  eyes  grow  dim, 
"Liberty!    This  for  thee !" ' 

Then  he  bowed  him  low  at  her  knees, 
And  she  gave  him  the  thorny  crown 

Which  whoso  wears  knows  rest  nor  ease, 
Till  Death  bids  him  lay  it  down. 

And  they  turned,  and  they  passed  away 
To  parting,  and  longing,  and  tears. 

To  carry  the  sword  and  the  flag  alway 
Through  the  cold  clean  desolate  yeariJ, 

To  work  for  the  world,  and  to  hear 
When  the  long  race  nearly  is  run. 

Like  a  voice  in  a  dream,  a  voice  most  dear, 
*  Faithful  and  good,  well  done ! ' 

And  no  man  remembers  his  name. 
Nor  hers,  who  was  never  his  wife. 

Their  names  are  written  in  letters  of  flame 
In  the  book  of  eternal  life. 


E.  Nesbit. 
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A  good  plot,  good  friends,  and  full  of  expectation ;  an  excellent  plot, 
very  good  friends. — Henry  IV,    Part  I. 

*  T\0  get  your  breakfast,  Lina ;  you  are  letting  everything  get 
\J    cold.' 

*  In  a  minute.     I  must  read  this  letter  from  home.' 

*  Home ! '  repeated  her  husband ;  *  and  what  do  you  call  this  ? ' 

*  This '  was  the  charming  cottage  in  which  he  and  she  and 
Jasper,  their  baby-boy,  were  living  so  happily.  They  had  made 
what  is  called  a  love-match  five  years  ago,  and  though  Bertie 
Forrester  was  poor,  and  called  himself  an  abject  pauper,  everything 
around  them  was  pretty  and  so  well  arranged  and  comfortable  as 
to  be  almost  luxurious. 

^Poor  Annette  has  been  ill  again,'  said  Lina;  'she  is  better, 
but  the  doctor  says  she  must  go  from  home.' 

*  Ask  her  here ;  surely  we  can  put  her  up  somehow.' 

Lina  shook  her  head — it  was  a  very  pretty  one.  *  She  is  to  go 
to  the  sea — he  insists  on  it.'  Then  she  was  silent,  thinking  of 
the  difficulties  which  lay  in  the  way  of  this.  *  Father  will  never 
be  able  to  afford  it,  Bertie ;  Nancy  says  his  income  has  shrunk  to 
almost  nothing.     And  there  are  so  many  of  us ! ' 

*  I  should  just  think  there  were ! '  he  exclaimed  fervently,  *  I 
never  can  remember  how  many,  and  have  no  idea  how  they  come. 
My  brain  spins  if  I  try.' 

*  Oh,  Bertie,'  she  said  reproachfully,  *  I  think  you  might  re- 
member I  If  you  really  don't,  I  will  tell  you.  Lina  is  the  eldest : 
you  have  got  Lina,  and  she  is  very  glad  of  it.  Then  come 
Josie,  Francie,  Maisie,  Annette — she  is  the  one  who  is  ill,  poor 
dear ! — Nora  is  the  next,  and  then  the  twins,  Judith  and  Ruth ; 
that  makes  eight  girls,  only  I  am  not  there  now ;  and  there  are 
two  boys,  who  come  somewhere  in  among  the  girls.  You  will 
remember  now,  won't  you  ? ' 

He  shook  his  head  and  said,  *  And  what  is  one  house  among 
so  many?    It  must  be  awful  even  to  have  a  headache  in  that 
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house,  of  any  other  kind  of  ache  that  makes  you  long  to  he  alone. 
Yoa  never  could  go  into  any  room  without  finding  two  or  three 
people  in  it  already/ 

Lina  sighed  and  said,  ^And  she  so  ill,  and  father  so  poor! 
Will  people  never  pay  rent  again  ? ' 

<  It  doesn't  look  like  it.  I  wish  we  could  afford  to  take  Nancy 
to  the  sea,  Lina.  I  can  spare  ten  pounds,  if  you  would  like  to 
send  it  to  her.' 

*  Bertie,  how  good  of  you  I  But  she  ought  to  go  for  a  long 
time.' 

Lina's  father,  a  baronet  of  ancient  lineage  and  terribly  small 
means,  was  rector  of  Scalby,  in  Nottinghamshire — a  Trinity  living 
— to  which  he  had  been  presented  as  fellow  of  his  college.  He  had 
thought  himself  a  made  man  when  it  fell  in,  but  he  had  married, 
and  year  by  year  his  family  had  increased  and  his  inceme 
diminished.  Now  the  latter  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  disap- 
pearing altogether. 

^  Don't  sigh  so,  darling,'  said  Bertie.  ^  You  keep  thinking  of 
these  dismal  things  till  you  make  yourself  quite  wretched,  and 
you  are  eating  scarcely  any  breakfast.  You  have  a  lot  of  other 
letters ;  why  don't  you  open  them  ? ' 

*  I  had  forgotten  them.   *  My  head  is  full  of  Nancy.' 

She  turned  these  letters  over,  and  suddenly  exclaimed,  ^  There 
is  one  from  Mrs.  Prendergast !  How  delightful  it  would  be  if  there 
were  something,  nice  in  it !  Bertie,  there  might  be — they  must 
open  their  hearts  to  us  some  time.' 

^Lina!  Lina!'»he  exclaimed  joyously,  *from  Mrs.  Prender- 
gast !  Well,  they  say  that  good  luck  knocks  once  in  a  lifetime  at 
everyone's  door ;  perhaps  this  is  a  loud  double-knock  at  ours  ! ' 

Mr.  Prendergast  was  Bertie's  uncle — a  rich  uncle,  with  a  large 
estate  in  Yorkshire  and  another  in  Devonshire,  and  no  one  to 
leave  them  to  but  his  nephews.  Of  these  there  were  three.  John 
Forrester,  Bertie's  elder  brother,  who  would  eventually  succeed  to 
the  family  estate  in  Northumberland,  Bertie  himself,  and  Arthur 
Carey,  a  successful  barrister,  who  had  been  so  often  held  up  to 
Bertie  as  an  example  that  he  had  no  liking  for  his  name.  John 
was  amply  provided  for  already,  so  he  probably  would  be  his 
uncle's  heir,  and  Bertie  was  in  disgrace.  For  five  years  now  he 
had  known  that  he  was  not  likely  to  have  any  part  in  this  goodly 
inheritance.  His  father  and  all  the  Forresters,  and  his  uncle 
and  all  the  Prendergasts,  were  hopelessly  out  of  love  with  him 
because  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  instead  of  choosing  a  lucrative . 
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profession  for  himself  and  working  at  it,  he  had  chosen  a  penniless 
wife,  and  settled  down  in  a  cottage  in  Lincolnshire  to  live  on  a 
pittance  of  five  hundred  a  year  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  grand- 
father. They  had  never  forgiven  him  for  not  marrying  money,  or 
his  wife  for  preventing  him. 

*  Bertie  darling ! '  exclaimed  Lina,  *  there  is  something  nice  in 
it !  There  is  something  splendid  !  They  want  us  to  go  and  «tay 
with  them.  They  have  taken  a  place  in  the  north  called  Bam- 
borough  Castle,  and  want  us  to  go  there  on  Tuesday — Tuesday 
next — and  stay  six  weeks.  Mrs.  Prendergast  writes  quite  kindly, 
and  says  it  is  a  great  big  place,  with  no  end  of  rooms  in  it,  and 
6he  is  going  to  fill  them  all  with  visitors.  I  do  like  places  that 
are  filled  with  visitors.' 

<  But  does  she  say  nothing  about  the  coolness  there  has  been 
between  us — nothing  that  looks  as  if  this  was  to  be  a  nice  pro- 
ductive making-up  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  think  so.  I  am  just  coming  to  it,  but  I  am  so  excited. 
Stop;  what  is  this?'  And  she  read,  *As  our  nephew  Arthur 
Carey  is  to  be  with  us,  we  think  it  only  just  to  ask  you  and  your 
husband  to  come  too.  We  are  getting  old,  and  your  husband  and 
Arthur  are  our  nearest  relatives.' 

^My  goodness,  Lina,  what  could  we  have  more  than  that? 
They  are  going  to  put  their  two  unpropertied  nephews  on  their 
trial.     It  is  rather  an  alarming  visit  for  me.' 

'Not  a  bit  of  it,'  she  answered  gaily.  *They  liked  you  before, 
and  they  will  like  you  again.  Who  could  help  it  ?  Do  you  know 
Bamborough  ? ' 

*  Of  course  I  do.  It  is  only  thirty  miles  from  my  father's  place. 
Bamborough  Castle  is  magnificent !  It  is  built  on  a  cliff  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  above  the  sea.' 

*  Above  the  sea ! '  echoed  Lina,  as  if  in  distress. 

^  Yes ;  why  not?  Surely  there  is  nothing  to  be  dismal  about* 
What  is  the  matter  ? ' 

*  You  said  the  sea — Bertie,  that  Bamborough  is  on  the  sea.  It 
does  seem  so  hard  that  you  and  I,  who  are  strong  and  well,  should 
have  this  delightful  invitation,  while  poor  little  Nancy,  who  is  ill 
for  want  of  sea  air,  should  have  no  chance  of  getting  it.' 

*  Well,  it  does,'  he  replied.  *  I  suppose  we  couldn't  ask  leave 
to  take  her  ? ' 

*  Certainly  not !  The  Prendergasts  are  only  just  beginning  to 
take  notice  even  of  us.  And  she  is  my  sister,  not  yours.  No,  it 
is  quite  impossible ;  but  what  a  pity  ! ' 
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Then  without  caring  the  very  least  about  them,  she  began  to 
open  her  other  letters.  *  Dear  me,  I  had  forgotten  that  Elizabeth 
was  going ! '  she  exclaimed  the  next  moment ;  *  and  Mrs.  Prendcr- 
gast  wants  us  to  go  next  Tuesday  1  What  can  I  do,  Bertie  ?  I 
cannot  possibly  change  my  nurse  while  I  am  at  Bamborough/ 

<  What  made  you  think  of  Elizabeth  so  suddenly  ? ' 

*  Why  this,  of  course — this  letter.  It  is  from  Mrs.  Smytheson, 
who  got  her  character  and  engaged  her  as  nurse  a  few  days  ago, 
and  now  she  writes  to  say  that  she  is  suddenly  left  without  a 
nurse,  and  wants  to  know  if  1  can  let  the  girl  go  to  her  next 
Tuesday,  the  very  day  that  we  shall  be  going  to  Bamborough. 
How  unreasonable  people  are  !  Instead  of  Elizabeth  going  earlier, 
she  will  have  to  stay  with  us  later,  for  I  can't  be  changing  nurses 
while  I  am  away.    I  like  people  to  be  reasonable.' 

*  Tell  Mrs.  Smytheson  so,  my  dear,'  said  Bertie  with  a  smile. 

*  I  say,  Bertie  ! '  exclaimed  Lina  with  great  and  sudden  vehe- 
mence, and  then  she  stopped. 

*  Go  on,  dear,  I  am  listening.' 

*  I  will  in  a  minute ;  let  me  think  it  out.  Bertie,  such  a 
splendid  idea  has  come  into  my  head ! ' 

Lina  was  a  person  who  had  splendid  ideas.  Bertie  was  just  a 
little  afraid  of  them. 

A  minute  or  two  later  she  said  in  a  very  decided  voice,  *  I 
have  made  up  my  mind.  Mrs.  Smytheson  shall  have  her  Elizabeth 
on  Tuesday,  as  she  wishes,  and  we  will  take  Nancy  to  Bamborough 
with  us  that  very  day  as  nurse.  Don't  be  frightened,  Bertie,  she 
shall  not  come  here  and  be  seen ;  she  shall  meet  us  at  Setford, 
and  no  one  shall  ever  know  that  she  is  my  sister.' 

Bertie  laughed.  Not  for  a  moment  did  he  think  that  his  wife 
was  in  earnest.  She  detected  this,  and  declared  that  she  had 
never  been  more  in  earnest  in  her  life.  Then  he  drew  a  long 
breath  of  dismay,  and  said  he  hoped  she  was  not  going  to  take 
this  up  seriously. 

*  Indeed  I  am.  Listen  to  me  before  you  oppose  it.  No  one 
here  will  see  Nancy,  no  one  at  Bamborough  will  suspect  anything. 
Jasper  has  forgotten  her,  so  there  is  no  danger  from  him.  She 
will  have  to  dress  plainly,  but,  poor  child !  that  she  always  has  to 
do.  She  will  take  her  meals  in  the  nursery,  and  see  neither  ser- 
vants nor  visitors.  She  will  be  out  all  day  long  with  the  boy,  and 
will  have  six  weeks  of  good  sea  air.  Jasper  will  be  no  particular 
trouble  to  her ;  besides,  I  will  help  her  with  him.  Don't  say  a 
word  against  it,  Bertie,  for  I  have  set  my  heart  on  it.' 
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•But,  Lina ' 

<  If  you  throw  any  difficulties  in  the  way  I  shall  think  you 
don't  love  me.  It  is  absurd  to  think  of  difficulties.  I  don't  see 
one,  or  dangers  either.' 

*It  WDuld  be  "treating  the  Prendergasts  dishonestly.'* 

*  It  is  a  sacred  duty  to  do  all  you  can  for  a  sister  who  is  so  ill,' 
replied  lina,  assuming  a  lofty  attitude. 

*  Not  at  the  cost  of  doing  anything  underhand.' 

*  Without  Nancy  every  bit  of  comfort  I  enjoyed  would  be 
hateful  to  me,'  urged  Lina.  *  Every  breath  of  sea  air  would  make 
me  feel  ill.' 

*But  think  what  we  should  feel  if  such  a  thing  were  dis- 
covered ! ' 

*  Discovered  I  How  could  it  ?  And  even  if  it  were,  we  should 
be  convicted  of  no  crime  but  that  of  poverty ! ' 

He  shook  his  head ;  he  was  entirely  unconvinced.  *  Lina,  you 
seem  quite  to  forget  that  this  is  by  no  means  an  everyday  kind 
of  visit.  After  a  long  period  of  coolness  the  Prendergasts  are 
holding  out  the  olive  branch.  It  really  looks  as  if  they  were  going 
to  take  me  into  favour  again.  That  means  a  great  deal,  Lina  ; 
it  means  that  they  will  handsomely  provide  for  our  future  if  they 
like  us.' 

*  I  know.  I  quite  see  all  that,  but  I  can't  see  what  harm  poor 
little  Nancy  will  do  our  future.' 

*  If  they  found  out  that  we  were  deceiving  them  they  might 
leave  all  they  have  to  Arthur  Carey.' 

*  I  had  much  rather  be  disinherited  than  do  such  a  shabby 
thing  as  go  to  the  sea  myself  and  leave  Nancy  at  home.' 

*  I  refuse  to  be  a  party  to  any  such  transaction  ! '  said  Bertie, 
who  thought  that  the  time  for  firmness  had  come. 

*  Very  well  then.  You  may  go  to  Bamborough,  and  I  will  stay 
here.     I  am  not  very  well ;  I  had  rather  stay  here.' 

Unhappy  man,  he  knew  that  he  was  undone !  Women  have 
so  many  levers  at  their  command  when  a  man  has  to  be  moved  in 
any  direction  which  he  does  not  like.  It  was  quite  true  that  there 
were  circumstances  connected  with  their  expectations  from  the 
Prendergasts  which  made  it  highly  important  not  to  oflFend  them ; 
but  then  there  were  other  circumstAUces  connected  with  other 
expectations  which  made  it  highly  important  that  Lina  should  not 
be  too  much  crossed.  He  saw  that  she  meant  to  fight  until  the 
last.  *  Have  your  own  way,  Lina,'  he  said  impatiently ;  *  I  wash 
my  hands  of  the  whole  affair.' 
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*  And  you  won't  keep  on  reproaching  me  all  the  time  we  are 
there  then  ? '  said  Lina,  anxious  to  obtain  further  coDcessions. 

*I  won't  say  one  word  more  about  it — but  I  must  say  I  de- 
test it ! ' 

They  were  to  meet  Nancy  at  Retford.  When  the  train  stopped 
she  was  standing  on  the  platform  by  her  unpretending  little  box. 
Never  before  had  Bertie  or  Lina  seen  such  a  dear,  dainty  little 
servant.     He  looked  at  her  in  astonishment. 

*  Oh,  Bertie,'  Lina  whispered,  *  I  begin  to  be  afraid  you  were 
right.     I  do  feel  so  frightened  now  that  it  has  come  to  the  point.' 

*  You  have  rather  overdone  it,  Nancy  dear,'  she  said  when  her 
new  nurse  entered  the  carriage.  They  were  practically  alone,  for 
little  Jasper  was  fast  asleep.  *  No  servant  would  be  seen  in  a  grey 
alpaca ;  and  the  worst  is,  you  do  look  so  nice  in  it.' 

*  Does  that  matter  ? '  asked  Nancy. 

*  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  very  much  noticed.' 

*  I  will  try  not  to  be,'  she  answered  humbly. 


PART  II. 

A  FORTiNlGnT  had  passed  by,  and  so  far  all  had  gone  well.  All  had 
gone  specially  well  with  Nancy.  From  the  very  day  of  her  arrival 
her  health  had  begun  to  improve.  There  had  been  no  difficulty 
in  keeping  her  a  good  deal  out  of  sight  of  everyone,  servants 
included.  Jasper's  nurseries  were  close  to  his  mother's  bedroom, 
and  a  curious  old  winding  stair  led  directly  from  these  rooms  to 
the  guard-room  and  the  entrance  to  the  castle. 

When  Lina  had  been  a  few  days  at  Bamborough,  and  had 
found  out  the  ways  of  the  place,  she  gave  Nancy  this  order,  *  When 
you  go  out  with  Jasper — ^you  must,  of  course,  never  go  out  with- 
out him — take  him  to  the  ugly  part  of  the  sands  where  none  of 
us  ever  go.  It  is  all  the  same  to  him  where  he  goes,  so  long  as 
he  has  his  spade,  and  you  will  be  quite  out  of  the  way  there. 
Promise  me,  Nancy,  never  to  go  anywhere  else.' 

Nancy  promised  and  kept  her  word.     She  was  very  fond  of 

Jasper,  but  sometimes  found  it  a  little  hard  to  be  always  either 

'  shut  up  with  him  in  the  nursery,  or  alone  in  the  nursery  if  he  was 

being  worshipped  downstairs,  or  banished  to  the  ugly  part -of  the 

sands,  with  nothing  to  do  but  watch  him  vainly  attempting  to 
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carry  a  spoonful  of  sand  about  on  a  wooden  spade,  which  he  would 
do  for  hours  together.  What  made  it  harder  still  was  to  look 
in  the  opposite  direction  and  see,  far  away  in  the  distance,  gay 
parties  of  the  Prendergasts  and  their  friends  disporting  themselves 
on  the  great  reef  of  rocks  which  made  the  northern  side  of  the 
sands  so  delightful  to  them,  or  driving  away  to  picnic  in  some 
romantic  place. 

*  Let's  go  to  those  nice  rocks  to-day,'  pleaded  Jasper  one 
morning  after  a  fortnight's  familiarity  with  the  ugly  side  had 
bred  a  certain  contempt. 

For  an  instant  Nancy  hesitated.  She  knew  that  a  drag  had 
that  morning  carried  off  a  party  of  sixteen  to  see  the  wild  cattle 
in  Chillingham  Park.  Surely  she  might  disobey  her  sister's  order 
when  the  reason  for  obeying  it  was  gone. 

*  Come,'  said  Jasper,  dragging  her  a  few  steps  in  the  desired 
direction. 

*  Oh  no,  we  must  do  what  we  were  told,'  said  Nancy  firmly, 
and  led  him  off  to  *  the  ugly  part  of  the  sands.' 

The  ugly  part  of  the  sands  was  so  called  because  nothing  was 
visible  there  but  a  wide  expanse  of  perfectly  smooth  golden  sand 
stretching  away  southwards  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  This  was 
bordered  on  the  one  side  by  low-lying  dunes,  on  the  other  by  a 
blue  sea  flecked  with  ever- changeful,  white-crested  waves,  and  far 
above  the  blue  sky  bent  over  all.  What  could  there  be  that  was 
not  exquisitely  delightful  about  this  unless  it  were  a  sense  of 
almost  painful  solitude  ?  This  time,  however,  Nancy  had  a  book 
with  her,  and  when  she  had  provided  for  little  Jasper  by  piling  up 
a  great  sand  castle  on  which  he  could  stand  in  triumph  she  sat 
down  to  read.  Jasper  was  in  a  general  way  a  delightfully  self- 
contained  child,  with  stores  of  amusement  within  himself.  To-day, 
perhaps  because  he  had  been  crossed  in  his  desire  to  go  to  '  those 
nice  rocks,'  he  was,  in  Bamborough  parlance,  not  quite  *  so  good 
to  do  with.'  For  some  time,  however,  he  did  stand  in  triumph 
on  his  lofty  castle  ;  then  he  hunted  for  shells ;  then  he  ascended 
his  castle  again ;  and  then  he  began  to  wish  the  tide  would  be 
quick  and  come  up  to  it :  and  so  he  went  on  for  more  than  two 
hours,  with  interludes  of  appealing  to  Nancy  to  *  get  up  and  make 
that  tide  come  quicker.' 

At  last,  after  a  brief  lull,  she  heard  him  cry,  *  Arfy !  Arfy ! 
come  here,  I  say!'  Nancy  heard  a  great  deal  about  all  the 
inmates  of  the  castle  from  her  sister,  and  was  quite  sure  that  Arfy 
must  be  Mr.  Prendergast's  nephew,  Mr.  Arthur  Carey,  but  fancied 
that  he  had  gone  with  the  rest  of  the  party  to  Chillingham. 
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*  Get  him  to  come  here,  Nancy,'  vociferated  Jasper,  *  or  else 
get  the  tide  up.' 

*  Is  Mr.  Carey  there  ? '  she  asked. 

*  Yes,  sitting  under  a  great  white  umpally.  He  doesn't  hear 
me  telling  him  to  come.'  In  spite  of  that  Jasper  still  stood 
on  his  sand  castle  calling,  and  waving  a  spade  with  a  white 
pocket-handkerchief  tied  to  it.  *  Come  here,  Nancy,  if  you  don't 
see  him,'  he  said. 

Nancy  saw  nothing  and  wanted  to  see  nothing.  She  thought 
she  was  tired,  but  in  reality  she  was  a  little  disappointed  because 
her  sister  and  the  Prendergasts  and  everyone  else  had  gone  to 
a  picnic,  and  she  would  have  liked  to  go  too.  She  began  to  read 
once  more,  but  suddenly  she  heard  Jasper's  tiresome  little  voice 
again,  and  this  time  it  seemed  to  come  from  a  distance.  She 
instantly  sprang  up  in  alarm,  and  found  that  he  had  run  away  to 
his  friend  *  Arfy,'  who  actually  had  not  gone  to  Chillingham,  but 
was  sitting  under  a  large  white  umbrella  ever  so  far  ofiT  on  the 
dune  above.  He  was  staring  straight  before  him  at  the  castle, 
shading  his  eyes  with  one  hand  so  as  better  to  see  the  beauty  of 
earth,  and  sea,  and  sky,  and  was  apparently  quite  unaware  that 
little  Jasper  was  on  his  way  to  him.  What  a  rough  path  for  the 
boy  !  She  saw  him  scrambling  up,  plunging  down,  and  frequently 
rolling  backwards  on  the  soft  sand.  Then  he  was  up  on  his  poor 
little  legs  again,  and  once  more  struggling  onwards,  but  a  great 
part  of  his  mischances  were  seen  by  her  while  she  was  pursuing 
him,  for  she  had  lost  no  time  in  giving  chase. 

The  hills  just  there  were  not  pleasant  to  climb,  being  sandy 
dunes  bristling  with  long  coarse  grass  called  bents.  For  every 
three  steps  she  advanced  she  slid  back  two.  The  boy  had  such  a 
good  start  that  he  reached  Mr.  Carey  before  she  could  catch  him, 
and  then  stood  still,  too  much  delighted  with  his  achievement,  to 
think  of  his  bleeding  legs. 

The  ascent  was  costing  Nancy  an  effort  too,  and  well  was  it  for 
her  that  she  was  so  much  stronger. 

She  could  not  help  being  mortified  at  the  indifference  with 
which  Mr.  Carey  seemed  to  regard  her  difficulties.  Jasper  had 
said  something  to  him  about  her,  she  was  sure,  for  he  had  half- 
turned  to  see  which  way  she  was  coming,  but  after  one  glance  he 
had  reverted  to  his  picture.  As  a  woman  she  was  nothing,  though 
doubtless  if  he  had  but  known  that  she  was  a  lady  he  would  loDg 
ere  this  have  hastened  to  give  her  a  helping  hand  up  this  sliding 
bank  which  seemed  to  grudge  her  every  bit  of  foothold.     He  was 
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working  as  busily  as  ever,  while  she  was  pulling  herself  up  by  the 
bents,  and  sliding  down  with  the  sand  almost  under  his  eyes,  if 
he  would  but  have  looked  at  her.  He  had  a  smile  on  his  face,  but 
beyond  that  was  giving  no  attention  to  the  boy  either ;  his  picture 
— she  was  sure  it  was  a  bad  one — occupied  his  whole  mind.  Did 
all  artists  like  looking  at  skies  and  castles  better  than  at  girls 
whom  some  people  had  been  known  to  consider  far  from  plain  ? 
She  asked  herself  that  as  she  stopped  for  a  moment  to  take  breath 
— only  a  moment — and  then  she  once  more  hurried  onwards.  But 
when  she  had  scaled  the  last  height  what  did  that  avail  her  ?  for 
she  dared  not  go  near  Mr.  Carey  and  the  boy ;  so  she  sat  down  on 
a  sandy  knoll  about  twenty  yards  off,  hoping  that  Jasper  would 
soon  tire  of  standing  by  a  man  who  would  not  speak  to  him,  and 
come  to  her  and  let  her  go  home. 

She  sat  five  minutes,  and  then  she  ventured  to  look  at  Mr, 
Carey.  He  was  a  man  of  thirty  or  thereabouts,  resolute-looking, 
kindly,  and  handsome.  His  eyes  were  keener  than  any  she  had 
ever  seen.  What  was  he  like  to  talk  to,  she  wondered  ?  How 
engrossed  he  seemed  to  be  with  his  work  !  She  was  sure  it  was 
getting  late,  and  forced  herself  to  call  Jasper. 

*  I  am  not  coming  to  you !  *  cried  Jasper,  emboldened  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  standing  by  a  brother  man. 

*  Jasper,  you  must  come,'  she  said  imperatively ;  *  it  is  time 
to  go.' 

This  time  Jasper  took  no  notice  of  her  at  all,  but  Mr.  Carey 
said  something  to  him  which  she  could  not  hear.  He  answered 
it  by  flinging  himself  down  on  the  ground,  as  if  there,  and  there 
only,  did  he  intend  to  be. 

*  I  am  afraid  he  is  rather  rebellious,'  observed  Mr.  Carey,  still 
scarcely  raising  his  eyes  from  his  picture ;  *  but  if  you  don't  object 
to  waiting  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  shall  be  done  here  then,  and 
he  won't  mind  going.' 

The  assumption  that  the  child  preferred  him  so  much  to  her 
nettled  Miss  Nancy,  who  exclaimed,  with  some  irritation,  *  I  think 
you  might  make  him  go  with  me  now.  However,  I  don't  mind 
waiting — I  am  tired.'  She  said  this  so  brusquely,  and  her  manner 
was  so  unlike  that  of  a  servant,  that  he  turned  round  to  look  at 
her,  and  in  a  moment  saw  something  which  completed  the  com- 
position  of  his  picture  in  the  most  unexpected  and  perfect  way. 
Weary  with  waiting,  she  had  fallen  into  a  careless  lounging 
attitude,  and  the  lines  of  her  figure  supplied  just  what  his  com- 
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position  wanted.  Henceforth  that  tall  square  mass  of  the  castle 
was  well  within  the  limits  of  his  power  of  arrangement. 

*  Please  sit  just  as  you  are  for  a  few  minutes  longer,'  he  cried ; 

*  I  shall  be  so  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will.' 

Nancy  felt  inclined  to  get  up  and  walk  away.  He  would  not 
have  spoken  in  that  way  to  a  lady.  However,  she  soon  consoled 
herself  by  thinking  that,  after  all,  she  was  not  playing. the  part  of 
a  lady  just  then,  and  he  was  but  paying  an  unconscious  tribute 
to  her  power  of  acting. 

^  He  said  sit  still  a  few  minutes,'  was  her  next  thought,  <  but 
surely  I  have  sat  more  than  twenty.'    She  was  getting  very  tired. 

*  Is  it  nearly  done  ?  '  she  inquired,  with  the  indiflFerence  of  a  gfirl 
who  doesn't  see  why  she  is  to  go  on  doing  what  she  does  not  like. 

*  Not  quite.     I  entreat  you  not  to  move  for  a  minute  or  two.' 
This  time  his  tone  was  so  urgent,  and  his  desire  to  keep  her 

still  so  evident,  that  she  could  not  but  feel  flattered.  She  sat  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  but  then  Jasper  began  to  roar  out  that 
he  was  hungry.  Nancy  had  for  a  long  time  been  feeling  the 
raging  appetite  of  a  person  who  is  just  recovering  from  an  illness. 

*  Bless  my  soul ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  Carey,  looking  at  his  watch. 

*  I  have  kept  you  both  much  longer  than  I  ought.    I  am  so  sorry.' 

He  took  a  whistle  from  his  pocket,  and  summoned  a  lanky  boy, 
who  up  to  this  time  had  been  lying  far  away,  face  upwards,  in  the 
sun.  He  came  at  once  to  pack  up  the  picture  and  carry  it  away. 
Mr.  Carey  meanwhile,  feeling  very  grateful  to  that  pretty  little 
nurse,  went  to  say  so,  and  to  tell  her  that  now  he  would  gladly 
help  her  to  get  the  boy  over  the  dunes. 

*  May  I  look  at  your  picture  ? '  she  asked  shyly,  just  as  the 
boy  was  laying  hands  on  it. 

*  Of  course  you  may,'  he  replied.  *  It 's  not  by  any  means  done 
though.'  Her  evident  admiration  was  very  flattering  to  him,  and 
she  was  prettier  even  than  he  had  thought. 

*  I  shall  have  to  get  one  of  the  village  girls  to  sit  to  finish  the 
figure,'  he  said  regretfully.    *  She  won't  sit  so  well  as  you,  I  fear.' 

*  I  am  sorry '  Nancy  began,  and  then  stopped,  for  she  did 

not  know  what  to  say.  Again  Jasper  screamed  out  that  he  was 
hungry,  so  they  left  the  boy  to  pack  up  the  picture  and  easel  and 
set  out  homewards. 

He  was  quite  prepared,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  help  her  home 
with  Jasper,  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  hear  her  say,  as  calmly  as 
if  she  had  been  a  visitor  at  the  castle,  *  Do  all  artists  have  people 
to  carry  their  pictures  home  for  them  ? ' 
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'  I  am  not  a  real  artist,*  he  said  ;  ^  I  mean  not  an  artist  by 
profession.  I  only  paint  when  I  have  a  holiday.  I  don*t  think 
real  artists  often  take  the  trouble  to  have  their  things  carried  for 
them.' 

It  was  not  easy  to  talk,  the  way  was  so  rough.  He  carried  the 
boy,  for  the  bents  were  sharp  as  spears,  and  pricked  his  poor  little 
legs. 

•  It  was  so  stupid  of  us  to  come  this  way,'  said  Nancy  with 
perfect  ease  and  carelessness.  '  The  way  I  came  was  bad,  but  it  was 
uphill,  and  it  wouldn't  have  been  uphill  in  going  back;  anyhow 
it  was  not  half  so  long  as  this.' 

He  looked  at  this  nurse  in  bewilderment.  There  was  nothing 
fast  or  forward  about  her ;  she  was  perfectly  quiet  in  manner,  but 
80  incomparably  cool  that  his  walk  was  one  long  amazement. 

•  Have  you  been  some  time  in  service  ? '  he  asked. 

Her  eyelids  dropped  and  long  curled  eyelashes  fell  on  cheeks 
which  had  suddenly  flushed  crimson  at  his  question;  and  then 
just  as  he  was  wondering  whether  he  had  perhaps  made  a  most 
miserable  mistake,  and  this  charming  girl  was  no  nurse,  but  a 
well-bom  companion  or  governess,  she  took  courage  and  answered, 

*  I  ?    Oh  no,  not  long.     This  is  my  first  place.' 

^  Oh,  that's  it ! '  he  thought ;  and  then  he  came  to  a  part  of 
the  dune  where  the  view  was  so  fine  that  it  vexed  him  every  time 
he  saw  it,  for  it  was  much  the  same  as  that  which  he  had  chosen, 
only  he  was  beginning  to  be  afraid  that  it  was  finer.  He  always 
stood  awhile  to  look  at  it,  and  he  forgot  he  was  not  alone 'and 
stood  now.  This  was  the  view,  artistically  speaking :  on  the  left, 
a  castle,  warm  grey,  rising  up  into  a  sky,  clear  blue-grey ;  on  the 
right,  a  blue-grey  sea  dotted  with  shadowy  islands ;  the  foreground, 
a  wide  expanse  of  strangely  contorted  sand-hills  and  dusty  grey- 
green  bents,  threaded  with  beads  of  dew  or  rain,  which  quivered 
and  sparkled  with  each  breath  of  air,  and  shot  forth  silvery  rays 
in  the  sunlight.  He  was  so  occupied  with  this  that  he  quite 
forgot  how  long  he  was  keeping  that  poor  little  nurse  waiting  for 
him  and  the  boy  he  was  carrying,  but  when  he  remembered  her 
he  found  that  she  was  not  waiting  at  all,  but  had  used  the  time 
to  get  a  little  nearer  home.  When  he  overtook  her  she  was  sing- 
ing the  Chanaon  de  Fortunio  in  a  low  sweet  voice.  What  an  odd 
girl  this  was !  but  how  tired  she  was  beginning  to  look !  He  felt 
ashamed  and  sorry,  for  he  had  heard  Mrs.  Forrester  say  that  her 
nurse  had  been  ill.  He  now  gave  all  his  mind  to  finding  easy 
ways  between  the  sand-hills,  and  all  in  vain  for  him  was  the  sky 
VOL.  xn.  NO.  ixix.  T 
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blue,  and  the  earth  fair,  for  he  had  suddenly  become  more  and 
more  convinced  that  he  was  walking  side  by  side  with  the  prettiest 
girl  he  had  ever  seen,  and  his  mind  was  full  of  regret  that  he  was 
not  a  figure-painter.  The  last  pull  up  the  hill  to  the  castle  iras 
the  steepest  and  most  difficult  of  all.  She  was  very  white  now, 
and  when  she  first  came  to  him  she  had  such  a  perfect  colour. 
'Take  my  arm,'  he  said,  with  much  compunction,  for  she  was 
right  in  thinking  that  the  way  by  the  sands  would  have  been 
better.  He  always  came  this  long  uneven  way  because  of  the 
view  and  the  opportunity  of  study  it  gave  him.  *  Take  my  arm,' 
he  said,  but  he  did  not  suppose  a  nurse  would  like  to  accept  that 
oflfer. 

*  Thank  you,'  she  said  simply,  *  I  was  almost  wishing  for  it.' 
Again  he  felt  ashamed  of  himself.    At  last  they  were  at  the 

top  and  very  near  the  outer  gate  of  the  castle.  The  banks  just 
beneath  the  walls  were  as  usual  occupied  by  dozens  of  little  brown 
rabbits.  Jasper  on  his  high  perch  had  for  once  a  full  view  of  them. 
^  Look !  look ! '  he  cried,  and  in  a  moment  they  had  kicked  up 
their  heels,  and  with  one  flash  of  their  white  tails  they  were  gone. 

*  Dear  little  rabbits ! '  he  said.  *  Arfy,  make  Nancy  bring  me 
to  see  them  sometimes.  She  won't.  She  says  people  are  here. 
Nancy  won't  go  where  people  is.' 

Nancy  was  blushing  furiously.  All  the  white  which  had  excited 
his  compassion  had  given  way  to  one  uniform  rosy  flush.  He 
affected  not  to  see  it. 

'  If  you  should  happen  to  be  on  the  sands  with  Jasper  any  time 
within  the  next  few  days,  and  didn't  mind  sitting  for  me  for  a  few 
minutes,  I  should  be  so  much  obliged,'  said  he ;  and  almost  with- 
out waiting  for  her  doubtful  little  answer  he  turned  into  the 
gate-house  to  allow  Mrs.  Forrester's  nurse  time  to  get  out  of  the 
way. 


PART  III. 

After  five  weeks  at  Bamborough  lina  once  more  congratulated 
herself  on  the  success  of  her  visit.  The  Prendergasts  had  been 
uniformly  kind,  and  she  was  almost  certain  that  they  were  going 
to  ask  her  and  her  husband  to  stay  longer  than  the  original  six 
weeks.  Best  of  all,  Nancy's  health  appeared  to  be  completely 
restored.  She,  who  when  she  first  came  had  crept  about  looking 
so  pale  and  delicate  that  it  seemed  cruel  to  ask  her  to  climb  the 
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steep  hill  to  the  castle  twice  a  day  with  the  boy,  had  blossomed 
like  a  rose,  and  could  have  danced  up  that  hill  had  it  been 
necessary. 

*  How  well  you  look,  darling ! '  said  Mrs.  Forrester  on  that 
morning  when  she  had  so  joyously  counted  up  her  gains.  *  Com- 
ing to  Bamborough  has  entirely  cured  you,  and  I  must  say  you 
have  borne  your  dull  life  here  like  an  angel.  Where  are  you 
going  now  ? ' 

For  Nancy  in  a  light  blue  print  dress  and  a  little  sailor's  hat 
was  standing  as  if  ready  poised  to  take  flight  to  some  place  where 
she  very  much  wished  to  be,  and  yet,  as  Lina  had  long  ago  laid 
down  the  law  that  she  was  never  to  go  anywhere  but  to  the  ugly 
part  of  the  sands,  it  was  certain  that  she  was  going  nowhere  else. 

*  Out  with  Jasper,'  said  Nancy,  *  where  we  always  go/ 

*  Are  you  very  dull  with  no  companion  but  him,  darling  ? '  she 
asked. 

Nancy  for  a  minute  made  no  answer,  but  stooped  down  to  kiss 
the  child.  Then  she  said  effusively,  •  I  am  never  dull.  Never ! 
I  love  Jasper,  and,  Lina,  I  owe  so  much  to  you,  dear.  I  owe 
you  everything ! ' 

*  You  certainly  are  quite  another  creature.  I  am  so  glad  we 
did  it.' 

Then  Nancy  and  the  boy  went  out,  and  after  a  while  Lina 
returned  to  the  court-room,  where  she  found  Mrs.  Prendergast 
and  some  of  her  visitors.  They  were  arranging  a  picnic  for  next 
day.  One  wanted  to  drive  to  Dunstanborough,  one  to  go  by  rail 
to  Warkworth,  another  somewhere  else.  Just  as  the  balance  of 
opinion  seemed  to  be  in  favour  of  Holy  Island,  an  island  attrac- 
tively described  by  an  old  chronicler  as  *  voyd  of  trees,  water,  and 
graine,  and  full  of  devills,'  and  Mrs.  Prendergast  was  quoting  St. 
Ciithbert's  refusal  of  a  cow  *  because  where  there  is  a  cow  there 
must  be  a  woman,  and  where  there  is  a  woman  there  is  mischief,' 
Lina  looked  up  and  saw  what  no  one  else  saw — her  husband  stand- 
ing in  the  doorway  with  a  strange  look  in  his  face.  She  had 
believed  him  to  be  out  shooting  with  the  other  gentlemen.  She  ' 
was  so  startled  that  she  was  on  the  point  of  speaking,  but  he  made 
her  a  sign  to  be  quiet  and  come  to  him,  which  she  did  at  once. 

*  Nothing  has  happened  to  the  boy,  I  hope  ?  *  she  said  in  great 
alarm  when  she  was  outside  and  they  were  alone  together. 

*  Djurling,  no,  it  is  nothing  of  that  kind.  I  want  to  show  you 
something — that's  all.  Can  you  come  as  far  as  the  top  of  the 
castle  ?    One  sees  some  rather  curious  things  by  going  there.' 
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*  The  top  of  the  castle ! '  she  echoed.  *  Well,  I  don't  mind  if 
you  are  going.  I  have  heard  that  you  see  a  great  many  other 
castles  from  it ;  but  I  forget  how  many.' 

She  was  following  him  closely  up  the  picturesque  old  steps 
hollowed  out  in  the  fifteen  feet  thickness  of  the  walls,  and  as  she 
went  she  heard  him  repeating  that  saying  of  St.  Cuthbert's  which 
had  a  minute  or  two  before  caught  his  ears,  *  Where  there  is  a 
woman  there  is  mischief.' 

*  Don't  be  disagreeable,  Bertie,'  she  began,  but  she  was  out  of 
breath  with  going  up  so  many  steep  steps,  and  could  say  no 
more. 

<  Don't  hurry  so,'  said  he ;  *  I  have  no  doubt  what  I  am  taking 
you  to  look  at  will  stay  as  it  is  for  another  hour — and  you  will 
have  other  opportunities  of  seeing  it — it  was  to  be  seen  yester- 
day too.' 

*  What  is  it? 'she  asked. 

*  You  will  soon  know.' 

She  looked  at  him  in  great  surprise,  for  his  tone  was  so  angry 
and  bitter,  but  she  could  not  see  his  face. 

*  Bertie,  you  are  not  angry  with  me  ? '  she  asked. 
•Certainly  not,'  he  replied  heartily.    Then  he  put  his  arm 

round  her  and  gave  her  all  the  help  he  could.    At  last  they  were 
at  the  top. 

*  Sit  down  and  rest,  Lina,'  he  said,  *  and  be  sure  I  love  you.' 
His  manner  alarmed  her. 

*  Bertie,'  she  said,  *  I  am  able  to  bear  it.  Tell  me  at  once.  I 
know  you  have  brought  me  here  to  tell  me  something  very  bad ; 
but  you  said  it  was  nothing  about  the  boy.'  This  last  was  said  in 
a  sharp,  searching  tone — she  was  making  a  stringent  appeal  to  his 
truth. 

*  It  is  nothing  about  the  boy^  thank  Grod !  though  I  don't 
think  your  sister  is  troubling  herself  much  about  him  just  now.' 

*  It  is  something  about  Nancy  I ' 

*Iti8.  .Wait,  you  shall  see  for  yourself,'  and  he  picked  up 
a  telescope  lying  on  the  roof.  ♦  Look  through  this ' — his  hands 
trembled  as  he  gave  it  to  her. 

*  A  telescope,  Bertie ! '  she  said  in  surprise,  as  if  a  nice  sense 
of  honour  was  ruffled  by  having  to  learn  anything  by  such  means. 

*  I  was  spying  on  no  one,'  he  answered ;  '  I  came  up  here 
yesterday  because  everyone  kept  telling  me  that  you  could  see'the 
Cheviots  on  one  side  and  Tynemouth  Priory  on  the  other,  and 
while  I  was  looking  I  saw  what  you  will  probably  see  if  you  look. 
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I  said  DotluDg  to  you  yesterday — I  thought  there  might  be  some 
reason — excuse,  I  mean — for  such  a  thing  happening  once,  but  it 
has  happened  again.' 

All  this  time  Lina  had  been  trying  to  see  through  the  tele-* 
scope,  but  she  was  much  too  nervous  and  excited  to  be  able  to 
adjust  it  to  her  sight. 

*  Is  it  right  for  you — can  you  see  ? '  he  said  at  last,  and  when 
she  said  yes  he  moved  it  so  as  to  point  to  the  part  of  the  dunes 
where  Carey  was  sitting  painting.  The  white  umbrella  guided 
her  to  the  spot  at  once,  but  what  was  that  bit  of  light  blue  ?  He 
was  sitting  at  an  easel  with  a  picture  on  it  which  almost  hid  him 
from  sight,  but  a  slim  girl  in  light  blue  was  sitting  beside  him. 
lina  could  see  her  face — it  was  Nancy's  face,  full  of  gaiety  and 
happiness.  Her  hat  was  lying  near  her,  but  Jasper  was  not  to  be 
discovered  by  any  sweep  of  telescope,  though  doubtless  he  was  in 
safety,  and  very  near. 

Lina  rose  up  looking  very  pale.  *Love  is  no  crime,  dear 
Bertie,'  she  said.  ^  You  and  I  ought  to  be  the  last  to  think  it  so ; 
but  Nancy  must  leave  Bamborongh  at  once — it  would  be  most 
dishonourable  to  let  her  stay.  Go  to  the  little  inn  and  order  a 
carriage.  I  will  pack  her  clothes.  She  has  not  many,  poor  child! 
so  I  can  soon  do  it.  When  she  comes  in  alt  shall  be  ready,  and 
she  shall  go  at  once.' 

*  You  are  right,'  he  said,  *  but  how  prompt  you  are !  I  did  not 
expect  you  to  do  this.' 

*  I  was  prompt  to  bring  her  here,  but  there  was  a  reason  for 
that,  and  I  have  been  justified ;  but  the  Frendergasts  have  been 
kind  and  shall  not  be  diFappointed  in  us.  We  must  be  quick ! 
She  will  come  back  in  less  than  an  hour,  which  will  just  leave  time 
to  catch  the  train.' 

*  I  pity  Uncle  Prendergast,'  said  Bertie  on  the  way  downstairs. 
^  If  ever  he  knows  of  this  little  business  he  will  be  inclined  to  say 
with  Horace  Walpole,  "  When  I  was  young  I  had  some  very  un* 
pleasant  uncles ;  now  I  have  not  much  joy  in  my  nephews,"  but, 
thanks  to  your  decision,  nothing  disagreeable  may  come  of  it. 
I  will  go  to  the  station  with  Nancy — don't  be  afraid — I  will  be 
very  kind  to  her ;  but  she  must  go.' 

Two  hours  later  Lina  went  back  to  the  court-room  for  awhile. 
To-day  she  had  been  forced  to  eat  her  luncheon  in  the  nursery — 
now  Jasper  was  asleep.  By  this  time  Mrs.  Prendergast  knew  that 
Lina  had  sent  away  her  nurse.  She  happened  for  once  to  be 
ftjpflp  with  Lina*     *  Tb^J  tell  ipe  ^hat  you  haye  sent  away  that, 
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pretty  little   Quaker-like  nurse   of  yours,  my   dear;   it   eeems 
audden — what  has  she  done  ?  * 

*  Don't  ask  me,'  replied  Lina,  who  was  wholly  unprepared  with 
any  explanation.  *  Don't  want  to  know  about  it — it  was  better 
for  her  to  go.' 

*  That  may  be,  but  I  don't  think  she  is  the  kind  of  girl  to  do 
anything  really  bad ;  you  may  have  been  too  hasty — I  hope  you 
haven't.' 

^  You  take  an  interest  in  her  ? '  asked  Lina,  full  of  secret 
delight. 

*  I  do.  I  can't  help  it.  She  seemed  charming  in  every  way. 
With  a  little  training  she  would  make  a  very  nice  maid.  I  should 
not  at  all  mind  trying  her.  If  there  is  nothing  really  against  her 
I  should  almost  like  to  engage  her  myself.' 

*  She  is  quite  too  late ! '  said  Bertie,  some  time  afterwards, 
when  he  returned  from  Belford  station,  and  was  told  of  Mrs.  Pren- 
dergast's  wish.  '  By  this  time  I  expect  she  has  made  a  much  more 
permanent  engagement  than  any  contemplated  by  my  dear  aunt. 
I  had  just  put  her  into  the  railway  carriage,  and  was  at  the  other 
end  of  the  train  getting  her  luggage  put  in,  when  Arthur  Carey 
ran  on  to  the  platform  and  jumped  into  the  carriage  beside  her, 
and  before  I  could  get  up  to  it  the  engine  gave  a  loud  shriek  and 
the  train  was  gone.  Arthur  had  driven  after  us  to  Belford  in  a 
little  gig  belonging  to  the  inn  here ;  how  he  got  to  know  that 
Nancy  was  going  I  have  no  idea.  What  will  the  Prendergasts 
say?' 

What  the  Prendergasts  said  was  this :  *  How  can  we  quarrel 
with  Arthur  for  marrying  Nancy  when  Bertie  married  lina? 
And  why  should  we  go  on  being  angry  with  Bertie  for  marrying 
Lina  when  Arthur  is  going  to  marry  Lina's  own  sister  ?  And  why 
should  we  do  anything  but  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  both  our 
nephews  will  have  such  very  pretty,  loving,  good  wives  ?  The 
only  thing  that  troubles  us  now  is  this — we  find  it  so  very  difficult 
to  settle  which  of  our  nephews  is  to  have  the  Yorkshire  property 
left  to  him,  and  which  the  Devonshire.' 

Margaret  Hunt. 
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Sight  in  Savages. 


A  PERSON  much  given  to  card-playing  once  informed  me  that 
always  after  the  first  few  rounds  of  a  game  he  knew  some 
of  the  cards  in  the  pack,  and  could  recognise  them  as  they  were 
being  dealt  out,  by  means  of  certain  slight  shades  of  difference 
in  the  colouring  of  the  backs.  He  had  turned  his  attention  to 
this  bosiness  when  very  young,  and  as  he  was  close  upon  fifty 
when  he  imparted  this  interesting  piece  of  information,  and  had 
always  existed  comfortably  on  his  winnings,  I  saw  no  reason  to 
disbelieve  what  he  told  me.  Yet  this  very  man,  whose  vision  was 
keen  enough  to  detect  differences  in  cards  so  slight  that  another 
could  not  see  them,  even  when  pointed  out — this  pretematurally 
sharp-eyed  individual  was  greatly  surprised  when  I  explained 
to  him  that  half-a-dozen  birds  of  the  sparrow  kind,  that  fed  in 
his  courtyard,  and  sang  and  built  their  nests  in  his  garden  and 
vineyard  and  fields,  were  not  one  butite^x  distinct  species.  He 
had  never  seen  any  difference  in  them :  they  all  had  the  same 
customs,  the  same  motions ;  in  size,  colour,  and  shape  they  were 
all  one ;  to  his  hearing  they  all  chirped  and  twittered  alike,  and 
warbled  the  same  song. 

And  as  it  was  with  this  man,  so,  to  some  extent,  it  is  with  all 
of  us.  That  special  thing  which  interests  us,  and  in  which  we 
find  our  profit  or  pleasure,  we  see  very  distinctly,  and  our  memories 
are  singularly  tenacious  of  its  image ;  while  other  things,  in  which 
we  take  only  a  general  interest,  or  which  are  nothing  to  us,  are 
not  seen  so  sharply,  and  soon  become  blurred  in  memory ;  and  if 
there  happens  to  be  a  pretty  close  resemblance  in  several  of  them, 
as  in  the  case  of  my  gambling  friend's  half  a  dozen  sparrows, 
which,  like  snowflakes,  were  ^seen  rather  than  distinguished,' 
this  indistinctness  of  their  images  on  the  eye  and  the  mind  causes 
them  all  to  appear  alike.  We  have,  as  it  were,  two  visions — one 
to  which  all  objects  appear  vividly  and  close  to  us,  and  are  per- 
manently photographed  on  the  mind ;  the  other  which  sees  things 
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at  a  distance,  and  with  that  indistinctness  of  outline  and  uni- 
formity of  colour  which  distance  gives. 

In  this  place  I  had  proposed  to  draw  on  my  La  Plata  note- 
books for  some  amusing  illustrations  of  this  fact  of  our  two  sights ; 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  so  far  afield  for  illustrations,  or  to 
insist  on  a  thing  so  familiar.  ^  The  shepherd  knows  his  sheep,'  is 
a  saying  just  as  true  of  this  country — of  Scotland,  at  all  events — 
as  of  the  far  East.  Detectives,  also  military  men  who  take  an 
interest  in  their  profession,  see  faces  more  sharply  than  most 
people,  and  remember  them  as  distinctly  as  others  remember  the 
faces  of  a  very  limited  number  of  individuals — of  those  they  lore 
ur  fear  or  constantly  associate  with.  Sailors  see  atmospheric 
changes  which  are  not  apparent  to  others  ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
the  physician  detects  the  signs  of  malady  in  faces  which  to  the 
uninstructed  vision  seem  healthy  enough.  And  so  on  through 
the  whole  range  of  professions  and  pursuits  which  men  have: 
each  person  inhabits  a  little  world  of  his  own,  as  it  were,  which  to 
others  is  only  part  of  the  distant  general  blueness  obscuring  all 
things,  but  in  which,  to  him,  every  object  stands  out  with  wonder- 
ful clearness,  and  plainly  tells  its  story. 

All  this  may  sound  very  trite,  very  trivial,  and  matter  (rf 
common  knowledge — so  common  as  to  be  known  to  every  school- 
boy, and  to  the  boy  that  goeth  not  to  school;  yet  it  is  because 
this  simple  familiar  fact  has  been  ignored,  or  has  not  always  been 
borne  in  mind  by  our  masters,  that  they  have  taught  us  an  error, 
namely,  that  savages  are  our  superiors  in  visual  power,  and  that 
the  diflference  is  so  great  that  ours  is  a  dim  decaying  sense  com- 
pared with  their  brilliant  faculty,  and  that  only  when  we  survey 
the  prospect  through  powerful  field-glasses  do  we  rise  to  their 
level,  and  see  the  world  as  they  see  it.  The  truth  is  that  the 
savage  sight  is  no  better  than  ours,  although  it  might  seem  natural 
enough  to  think  the  contrary,  on  account  of  their  simple  natural 
life  in  the  desert,  which  is  always  green  and  restful  to  the  eye,  or 
supposed  to  be  so ;  and  because  they  have  no  gas-  nor  even  candle- 
light to  irritate  the  visual  nerve,  and  do  themselves  no  injury 
by  poring  over  miserable  books. 

Possibly,  then,  the  beginning  of  the  error  was  in  this  precon- 
ceived notion,  that  greenness  and  the  absence  of  artificial .  light, 
with  other  conditions  of  a  primitive  life,  kept  the  sight  from  de- 
teriorating. The  eye's  adaptiveness  did  not  get  sufficient  credit. 
We  know  how  the  muscles  may  be  dieveloped  by  training,  that  the 
blacksmith  and  prizefighter  have  mightier  arms  than  others ;  but 
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it  was  perhaps  assumed  that  the  complex  structure  and  extreme 
delicacy  of  the  eye  would  make  it  less  adaptive  than  other  aod 
coarser  organs.  "Whatever  the  origin  of  the  error  may  have  been, 
it  is  certain  that  it  has  received  the  approval  of  scientists,  and 
that  they  never  open  their  lips  on  the  subject  except  to  give  it 
fresh  confirmation.  Their  researches  have  brought  to  light  a 
great  variety  of  eye-troubles,  which,  in  many  cases,  are  not  trouble- 
some at  all,  until  they  are  discovered,  named  with  a  startling 
name,  and  described  in  terms  very  alarming  to  x)ersons  of  timid 
character.  Frequently  they  are  not  maladies,  but  inherited  defects, 
like  bandy  legs,  prominent  teeth,  crushed  toes,  tender  skin,  and 
numberless  other  malformations.  That  such  eye-defects  are  as 
common  among  savages  as  among  ourselves,  I  do  not  say,  and 
to  this  matter  I  shall  return  later  on ;  but  until  the  eyes  of 
savages  are  scientifically  examined,  it  seems  a  very  bold  thing  to 
say  that  defective  colour-sense  is  due  to  the  inimical  conditions 
of  our  civiliFation ;  for  we  know  as  little  about  the  colour-sense 
of  savagps  as  we  do  about  the  colour-sense  of  the  old  Greeks. 
That  the  savage  sight  is  vastly  more  powerful  than  ours  was 
perhaps  not  so  bold  a  thing  to  say,  seeing  that  in  this  matter  our 
teachers  were  misled  by  travellers*  tales,  and  perhaps  by  other 
considerations,  as,  for  instance,  the  absence  of  artificial  aids  to 
sight  among  the  children  of  nature.  The  redskin  may  be  very 
old,  but  as  he  sits  sunning  himself  before  his  wigwam  in  the  early 
morning  he  is  never  observed  to  trombone  his  newspaper. 

The  reader  may  spare  himself  the  trouble  of  smiling,  for  this 
is  not  mere  supposition  ;  in  this  case  observation  came  first  and 
reflection  afterwards,  for  I  happen  to  know  something  of  savages 
from  experience,  and  when  they  were  using  their  eyes  in  their 
way,  and  for  their  purposes,  I  used  mine  for  my  purpose,  which 
was  different.  It  is  true  that  the  redskin  will  point  you  out  an 
object  in  the  distance  and  tell  its  character,  and  it  will  be  to  your 
sight  only  a  dark-coloured  object,  which  might  be  a  bush,  or  stone, 
or  animal  of  some  large  kind,  or  even  a  house.  The  secret  of  the 
difference  is  that  his  eye  is  trained  and  accustomed  to  see  certain 
things,  which  he  looks  for  and  expects  to  find.  Put  him  where 
the  conditions  are  new  to  him  and  he  will  be  at  fault ;  or,  even  on 
his  native  heath,  set  him  before  an  unfamiliar  or  unexpected 
object,  and  he  will  show  no  superiority  over  his  civilised  brother. 
I  have  witnessed  one  instance  in  which  not  one  but  five  men  were 
all  at  fault,  and  made  a  wrong  guess ;  while  the  one  person  of 
our'party  who  guessed  correctly,  or  saw  better  perhaps,  was  a  child 
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of  civilisation  and  a  reader  of  books,  and,  what  is  perhaps  even 
more,  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  bookish  men.  This  amazed 
me  at  the  moment,  for  until  then  my  childlike  faith  in  the  ideas 
of  Hmnboldt,  and  of  the  world  generally,  on  the  subject  had 
never  been  disturbed.  Now  I  see  how  this  curious  thing  happened* 
The  object  was  at  such  a  distance  that  to  all  of  us  alike  it  pre- 
sented no  definite  form,  but  was  merely  something  dark,  standing 
against  a  hoary  background  of  tall  grass-plumes.  Our  guide?, 
principally  regarding  its  size,  at  once  guessed  it  to  be  an  animal 
which  they  no  doubt  expected  to  find  in  that  place — namely,  a 
wild  horse.  The  other,  who  did  not  have  that  training  of  the  eye 
and  mind  for  distant  objects  in  the  desert  which  is  like  an  instinct, 
and,  like  instinct,  is  liable  to  mistakes,  and  who  carefully  studied 
its  appearance  for  himself,  pronounced  it  to  be  a  dark  bush. 
When  we  got  near  it  turned  out  to  be  a  clump  of  tall  bulrushes, 
growing  in  a  place  where  they  had  no  business  to  grow,  and  burnt 
by  drought  and  frosts  to  so  dark  a  brown  that  at  a  distance  they 
seemed  quite  black. 

In  the  following  case  the  savage  was  right.  I  pointed  out  an 
object,  dark,  far  ofi^,  so  low  down  as  to  be  just  visible  above  the 
tall  grasses,  passing  with  a  falling  and  rising  motion  like  that  of 
a  horseman  going  at  a  swinging  gallop.  ^  There  goes  a  mounted 
man,'  I  remarked.  *  No — a  traru,'  returned  my  companion,  after 
one  swift  glance  ;  the  tram  being  a  large,  black,  eagle-like  bird  of 
the  plains.  But  the  object  was  not  necessarily  more  distinct  to 
him  than  to  me ;  he  could  not  see  wings  and  beak  at  that  dis- 
tance ;  but  the  traru  was  a  familiar  object,  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  see  at  all  distances — a  figure  in  the  landscape  which  he 
looked  for  and  expected  to  find.  It  was  only  a  dark  blot  on  the 
horizon ;  but  he  knew  the  animal's  habits  and  appearance,  and 
that  when  seen  far  off,  in  its  low  down,  dilatory,  rising  and  falling 
flight,  it  simulates  the  appearance  of  a  horseman  in  full  gallop. 
To  know  this  and  a  few  other  things  was  his  vocation.  If  one  had 
set  him  to  find  a  reversed  little  s  in  the  middle  of  a  closely-printed 
page  the  tears  would  have  run  down  his  bronzed  cheeks,  and  he 
would  have  abandoned  the  vain  quest  with  aching  eyeballs.  Yet 
the  proof-reader  can  find  the  reversed  little  s  in  a  few  moments, 
without  straining  his  sight.  But  it  is  infinitely  more  important 
to  the  savage  than  to  us  to  see  things  quickly  and  guess  their 
nature  correctly.  His  daily  food,  the  recovery  of  his  lost  animals, 
and  his  personal  safety  depend  on  it ;  and  it  is  not,  therefore, 
strange  that  every  blot  of  dark  colour,  every  moving  and  motion- 
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less  object  on  the  horizon,  tells  its  story  better  to  him  than  to  a 
stranger;  especially  when  we  consider  how  small  a  variety  of 
objects  he  is  called  on  to  see  and  judge  of  in  the  level  monotonous 
region  he  inhabits. 

This  quick  judging  of  dimly  seen  distant  things,  the  eye*  and 
mind-achievement  of  the  mounted  barbarian  on  the  unobstructed 
plains,  is  not  nearly  so  admirable  as  that  of  his  fellow-savage  in 
sub-tropical  regions  overspread  with  dense  vegetation,  with  animal 
life  in  great  abundance  and  variety,  and  where  half  the  attention 
must  be  given  to  species  dangerous  to  man,  often  very  small  in 
size.  In  some  hot  humid  forest  districts,  the  European  who 
should  attempt  to  hunt  or  explore  with  bare  feet  and  legs  would 
be  pricked  or  lacerated  at  almost  every  step  of  his  progress,  and 
probably  get  bitten  by  a  serpent  before  the  day's  end.  Yet  the 
Indian  passes  his  life  there,  and,  naked  or  half  naked,  explores 
the  unknown  wilderness  of  thorns,  and  has  only  his  arrows  to 
provide  food  for  himself  and  his  wife  and  children.  He  does  not 
get  pierced  with  thorns  and  bitten  by  serpents,  because  his  eye  is 
nicely  trained  to  pick  them  out  in  time  to  save  himself.  He 
walks  rapidly,  but  he  knows  every  shade  of  green,  every  smooth 
and  crinkled  leaf,  in  that  dense  tangle,  full  of  snares  and  decep- 
tions, through  which  he  is  obliged  to  walk;  and  much  as  leaf 
resembles  leaf,  he  sets  his  foot  where  he  can  safely  set  it,  or, 
quickly  choosing  between  two  evils,  where  the  prickles  and  thorns 
are  tenderest,  or,  for  some  reason  known  to  him,  hurt  least.  In 
like  manner  he  distinguishes  the  coiled-up  venomous  snake, 
although  it  lies  so  motionless — a  habit  common  to  the  most 
deadly  kinds — and  in  its  dull  imitative  colouring  is  so  difficult  to 
be  distinguished  on  the  brown  earth,  and  among  grey  sticks  and 
sere  and  variegated  leaves. 

A  friend  of  mine,  Fontana  of  Buenos  Ayres,  who  has  a  life- 
long acquaintance  with  the  Argentine  Indians,  expresses  the 
opinion  that  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  the  savage  of  the  Pampas 
has  completed  his  education,  and  is  thereafter  able  to  take  care  of 
himself;  but  that  the  savage  of  the  Gran  Chaco — ^the  sub-tropical 
Argentine  territory  bordering  on  Paraguay  and  Bolivia — if  left  to 
shift  for  himself  at  that  age  would  speedily  perish,  since  he  is 
then  only  in  the  middle  of  his  long,  difficult,  and  painful  appren- 
ticeship. It  was  curious  and  pitiful,  he  says,  to  see  the  little 
Indian  children  in  the  Chaco,  when  their  skins  were  yet  tender, 
stealing  away  from  their  mother,  and  trying  to  follow  the  larger 
ones  playing  at  a  distance.    At  every  step  they  would  fall,  and 
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get  pricked  with  thorns  or  cut  with  sharp-edged  rushes,  and 
tangled  in  the  creepers,  and  hurt  and  crying  they  would  struggle 
on,  and  in  this  painful  manner  learn  at  last  where  to  set  their 
feet. 

The  snake  on  the  ground,  coloured  like  the  ground,  and 
shaped  like  the  dead  curved  sticks  or  vines  seen  everywhere  on 
the  ground,  and  motionless  like  the  vine,  does  not  more  closely 
assimilate  to  its  surroundings  than  birds  in  trees  often  do — ^the 
birds  which  the  Indian  must  also  see.  A  stranger  in  these  regions, 
even  the  naturalist  with  a  sight  quickened  by  enthusiasm,  finds 
it  hard  to  detect  a  parrot  in  a  lofty  tree,  even  when  he  knows  that 
parrots  are  there ;  for  their  greenness  in  the  green  foliage,  and  the 
correlated  habit  they  possess  of  remaining  silent  and  motionless  in 
the  presence  of  an  intruder,  make  them  invisible  to  him,  and  he 
is  astonished  that  the  Indian  should  be  able  to  detect  them.  The 
Indian  knows  how  to  look  for  them ;  it  is  his  trade,  which  is  long 
to  learn ;  but  he  is  obliged  to  learn  it,  for  his  success  in  life, 
and  even  life  itself,  depends  on  it,  since  in  the  savage  state 
Nature  kills  those  who  fail  in  her  competitive  examinations. 

The  reader  has  doubtless  often  seen  those  little  picture-puzzles, 
variously  labelled  *  Where's  the  Cat  ?'  or  *  Mad  Bull,'  or  *  Burglar,' 
or  *  Policeman,'  or  *  Snake  in  the  Grass,'  &c.,  in  which  the  thing 
named  and  to  be  discovered  is  formed  by  branches  and  foliage, 
and  by  running  water,  and  drapery,  and  lights  and  shadows  in 
the  sketch.  At  first  one  finds  it  extremely  diflRcult  to  detect  this 
picture  within  a  picture ;  and  at  last — with  the  suddenness  with 
which  one  invariably  detects  a  dull-coloured  snake,  seen  previously 
but  not  distinguished — the  object  sought  for  appears,  and  is  there- 
after so  plain  to  the  eye  that  one  cannot  look  at  the  sketch,  even 
held  at  a  distance,  without  seeing  the  cat,  or  policeman,  or  what- 
ever it  happens  to  be.  And  after  patiently  studying  some  scores 
or  hundreds  of  these  puzzles  one  gets  to  know  just  how  to  find  the 
thing  concealed,  and  finds  it  quickly — almost  at  a  glance  at  last. 
Now  the  ingenious  person  that  first  invented  this  pretty  puzzle 
probably  had  no  thought  of  Nature,  with  her  curious  imitative 
and  protective  resemblances,  in  his  mind ;  yet  he  might  very  well 
have  taken  the  hint  from  Nature,  for  this  is  what  she  does.  The 
animal  that  must  be  seen  to  be  avoided,  and  the  animal  that  must 
be  seen  to  be  taken,  are  there  in  her  picture,  sketched  in  with 
such  cunning  art  that  to  the  uninstructed  eye  they  form  only 
portions  of  branch  and  foliage  and  shadow  and  sunlight  above, 
and  duU-hued  or  variegated  earth  and  stones  and  dead  and  wither- 
ing herbage  underneath. 
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It  is  possible  that  slight  differences  may  exist  in  the  seeing 
powers  of  different  nations,  due  to  the  effect  of  physical  condi- 
tions :  thos,  the  inhabitants  of  naountainoas  districts  and  of  dry 
elevated  tablelands  may  have  a  better  sight  than  dwellers  in.  low, 
hamid,  and  level  regions,  although  just  the  reverse  may  be  the 
<»i8e.  Among  European  nations  the  Germans  are  generally 
supposed  to  have  weak  eyes,  owing,  some  imagine,  to  their  exces- 
sive indulgence  in  tobacco,  while  others  attribute  the  supposed 
decay  to  the  form  of  type  used  in  their  books,  which  requires 
closer  looking  at  than  ours  in  reading.  That  they  will  deteriorate 
still  further  in  this  direction,  and  from  being  a  spectacled  people 
become  a  blind  one,  to  the  joy  of  their  enemies,  is  not  likely  to 
happen,  and  probably  the  decadence  has  been  a  great  deal 
exaggerated.  Animals  living  in  darkness  become  near-sighted, 
and  then  nearer-sighted  still,  and  so  on  progressively  until  the 
vanishing  point  is  reached.  In  a  community  or  nation  a  similar 
decline  might  begin  from  much  reading  of  German  books,  or 
perpetual  smoking  of  pipes  with  big  china  bowls,  or  from  some 
other  unknown  cause ;  but  the  decay  could  not  progress  far, 
because  there  is  nothing  in  man  to  take  the  place  of  sight,  as  there 
is  in  the  blind  cave  rats  and  fishes  and  insects.  And  if  we  could 
survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru  with  all  the  scientific  appli* 
ances  which  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  Board-school  children  in 
London,  and  on  the  nation  generally,  the  differences  in  the 
powers  of  vision  in  the  various  races,  nations,  and  tribes  would 
probably  appear  very  insignificant.  The  mistake  which  eye 
specialists  and  writers  on  the  eye  make  is  that  they  think  too 
much  about  the  eye.  When  they  aflSrm  that  the  conditions  of 
our  civilisation  are  highly  injurious  to  the  sight,  do  they  mean  all 
the  million  conditions,  or  sets  of  conditions,  embraced  by  our 
system,  with  the  infinite  variety  of  occupations  and  modes  of 
living  which  men  have,  from  the  lighthouse-keeper  to  the  worker 
underground,  whose  day  is  the  dim  glimmer  of  a  miner's  lamp  ? 
*  An  organ  exercised  beyond  its  wont  will  grow,  and  thus  meet 
increase  of  demand  by  increase  of  supply,'  Herbert  Spencer 
says ;  but,  he  adds,  there  is  a  limit  soon  reached,  beyond  which 
it  is  impossible  to  go.  This  increase  of  demand  with  us  is  every- 
where— now  on  this  organ  and  now  on  that,  according  to  our  work 
and  way  of  life,  and  the  eye  is  in  no  worse  case  than  the  other 
organs.  There  are  among  us  many  cases  of  heart  complaint; 
civilisation,  in  such  cases,  has  put  too  great  a  strain  on  that  organ, 
and  it  has  reached  the  limit  beyond  which  it  cannot  go.    And  so 
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with  the  eye.  The  total  number  of  the  defective  among  us  is  no 
doubt  very  large,  for  we  know  that  our  system  of  life  retards — it 
cannot  eflfectually  prevent — the  healthy  action  of  natural  selec- 
tion. Nature  pulls  one  way  and  we  pull  the  other,  compassionately 
trying  to  save  the  unfit  from  the  consequences  of  their  unfitness. 
The  humane  instinct  compels  us ;  but  the  cruel  instinct  of  the 
savage,  who  hates  the  sick  and  the  unfit  as  the  inferior  animals 
do,  is  less  painful  to  contemplate  than  that  mistaken  or  perverted 
compassion  which  seeks  to  perpetuate  unfitness,  and  in  the  interest 
of  sufifering  individuals  inflicts  a  lasting  injury  on  the  race.  It 
is  a  beautiful  and  sacred  thing  to  minister  to  the  blind,  and  to 
lead  them,  but  a  horrible  thing  to  encourage  them  to  marry  and 
transmit  the  miserable  blind  condition  to  their  posterity.  Yet 
this  is  very  common  ;  and  not  long  ago  a  leader-writer  in  one  of 
the  principal  London  journals  spoke  of  this  very  thing  in  terms 
of  rapturous  approval,  and  looked  forward  to  the  growth  of  a 
totally  blind  race  of  men  among  us,  as  though  it  were  something 
to  be  proud  of — a  triumph  of  our  civilisation ! 

Pelleschi,  in  his  admirable  book  on  the  Chaco  Indians,  says 
that  malformations  are  never  seen  in  these  savages,  that  physically 
they  are  all  perfect  men ;  and  he  remarks  that  in  their  exceed- 
ingly hard  struggle  for  existence  in  a  thorny  wilderness,  beset  with 
perils,  any  bodily  defect  or  ailment  would  be  fatal.  And  as  the 
eye  in  their  life  is  the  most  important  organ,  it  must  be  an  eye 
without  flaw.  In  this  circumstance  only  do  savages  differ  from 
U3 — namely,  in  the  absence  or  rarity  of  defective  eyes  among 
them ;  and  when  those  who,  like  Mr.  Brudenell  Carter,  believe  in 
the  decadence  of  the  eye  in  civilised  man  quote  Humboldt's 
words  about  the  miraculous  sight  of  South  American  savages,  they 
quote  an  error.  It  is  not  strange  that  Humboldt  should  have 
fallen  into  it,  for,  after  all,  he  had  only  the  means  which  we  all 
possess  of  finding  out  things — a  limited  sight  and  a  fallible  mind. 
Like  the  savage,  he  had  trained  his  faculties  to  observe  and 
infer,  and  his  inferences,  like  those  of  the  savage,  were  sometimes 
wrong. 

The  savage  sight  is  no  better  than  ours  for  the  simple  reason 
that  a  better  is  not  required.  Nature  has  given  to  him,  as  to  all 
her  creatures,  only  what  was  necessary,  and  nothing  for  ostenta- 
tion. Standing  on  the  ground,  his  horizon  is  a  limited  one ;  and 
the  animals  he  preys  on,  if  often  sharper-eyed  and  swiifter  than 
he,  are  without  intelligence,  and  thus  things  are  made  equal.  He 
can   see  the  rhea  as  far  as  the  rhea  can   see  him ;  and  if  he 
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possessed  the  eagle's  far-seeiDg  faculty  it  would  be  of  no  advantage 
to  him.  The  high-soaring  eagle  requires  to  see  very  far,  but  the 
low-flying  owl  is  near-sighted.  And  so  on  through  the  whole 
animal  world:  each  kind  has  sight  sufficient  to  find  its  food  and 
escape  from  its  enemies,  and  nothing  beyond.  Animals  that  live 
close  to  the  surface  have  a  very  limited  right.  Moreover,  other 
faculties  may  usurp  the  eye's  place,  or  develop  so  greatly  as  to 
make  the  eye  of  only  secondary  importance  as  an  organ  of 
intelligence.  The  snake  ofiers  a  curious  case.  No  other  sense 
seems  to  have  developed  in  it,  yet  I  take  the  snake  to  be  one  of  the 
nearest-sighted  creatures  in  existence.  From  long  observation 
of  them  I  am  convinced  that  small  snakes  of  very  sluggish  habits 
do  not  see  distinctly  farther  than  from  one  to  three  yards.  But  the 
snake  is  the  champion  faster  in  the  animal  world,  and  can  afford 
to  lie  quiescent  until  the  wind  of  chance  blows  something  eatable 
in  its  way ;  hence  It  does  not  require  to  see  an  object  distinctly 
until  almost  within  striking  distance.  Another  remarkable  case 
is  that  of  the  armadillo.  Of  two  species  I  can  confidently  say 
that,  if  they  are  not  blind,  they  are  next  door  to  blindness;  yet 
they  are  diurnal  animals  that  go  abroad  in  the  full  glare  of  ncx)n 
and  wander  far  in  search  of  food.  But  their  sense  of  smell  is 
marvellously  acute,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mole,  it  has  made 
sight  superfluous.  To  come  back  to  man :  if,  in  a  state  of  nature, 
he  is  able  to  guess  the  character  of  objects  nine  times  in  ten,  or 
nineteen  in  twenty,  seen  as  far  off  as  he  requires  to  see  anything, 
his  intellectual  fietculties  make  a  better  sight  unnecessary.  If  the 
armadillo's  scent  had  not  been  so  keen,  and  man  had  not  been 
gifted  with  nimble  brains,  the  sight  in  both  cases  would  have  been 
vastly  stronger ;  but  the  sharpening  of  its  sense  of  smell  has 
dimmed  the  armadillo's  eyes  and  made  him  blinder  than  a  snake ; 
while  man  (from  no  fault  of  his  own)  is  unable  to  see  farther 
than  the  wolf  and  the  ostrich  and  the  wild  ass. 

W.  H.  Hudson. 
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dress  and  Economy. 


IN  a  former  paper  we  spoke  of  the  prevailing  disposition  to 
extravagance  in  dress  ;  we  pointed  out  the  evil  results  of  this 
tendency,  and  we  urged  on  our  readers  a  spirit  of  moderation 
in  their  scheme  and  conception  of  dress. 

It  is  now  our  object  to  go  into  details,  to  explain  the  principles 
on  which  the  scheme  should  be  based,  and  to  produce  some 
examples  of  what  the  actual  cost  is,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
outlay  on  dress  to  income.  Although  this  is  a  question  easier  to 
ask  than  to  answer,  a  rough  estimate  may  be  made  by  striking 
averages  ;  but  as  the  average  of  temperature  for  the  year  does  not 
give  the  extreme  of  heat  and  cold,  the  average  ratio  to  income  of 
the  sum  spent  by  families  whose  habits  and  requirements  must 
vary  more  than  July  and  January  will  be  little  help  in  keeping 
down  or  regulating  tailors'  and  dressmakers'  bills. 

The  sum  set  apart  for  dress  must  vary  with  the  social  and  pro* 
fessional  claims  of  the  family  as  well  as  with  the  amount  of  the 
income.  In  a  country  neighbourhood,  if  the  doctor's  wife  looks 
shabby,  her  appearance  will  discredit  his  position  and  lower  his 
prestige.  If  the  parson's  wife  looks  smart,  the  parish  will  sneer 
and  say  she  ought  to  spend  less  money  on  her  dress  and  give 
more  to  the  clothing  club. 

In  London,  or  in  foreign  capitals,  the  secretary  of  embassy, 
the  distinguished  and  underpaid  officer  or  civil  servant,  has  a  wife 
and  daughters  who  must  go  to  court,  to  great  ceremonies,  to  great 
houses,  and  they  must  have  suitable  apparel.  *  Ordinary  expence 
ought,'  says  Lord  Verulam,  *  to  be  limitted  by  a  man's  estate,  and 
governed  with  such  regard  as  to  be  within  his  compasse ;  extra- 
ordinary expence  must  be  limitted  by  the  worth  of  the  occasion,  a 
man  had  need  if  he  be  plentifuU  in  some  kind  of  expence  to  be  as 
saving  in  some  other,  if  he  be  plentifuU  in  diet  to  be  saving  in 
apparel ; '  we  may  add,  But  if  it  is  necessary  to  be  lavish  in  dress, 
diet  must  sufifer. 


DI^ESS  AND  ECONOMY.  2^ 

A  writer  of  the  present  day  (*  Economics  of  Industry,' A.  Marshall) 
lays  it  down  that  it  is  not  good  for  trade  to  have  dresses  made  of 
materials  which  wear  out  quickly.  For  if  people  did  not  spend 
their  means  on  buying  new  dresses,  they  would  spend  them  on 
giving  employment  to  labour  in  some  other  way.  The  dress- 
making trade  will  be  as  much  benefited  by  their  ordering  new 
dresses  for  the  poor  as  by  their  ordering  new  dresses  for  them- 
selves to  the  same  amount.  While  it  is  not  good  for  trade  to 
spend  money  on  dress  ostentatiously,  or  to  change  fashions  rapidly, 
those  who  dress  well  add  to  the  well-being  of  the  nation,  though 
not  to  its  wealth.  A  service  is  done  to  society  by  every  one 
who  provides  the  means  of  refined  pleasure  without  unnecessary 
expenditure.  When  a  man  buys  a  good  picture  he  devotes 
wealth  to  one  of  its  best  ends,  and  a  really  artistic  dress  educates 
taste  just  as  a  picture  does.  A  time  may  come  when  it  will  be 
thought  absurd  for  a  woman  to  display  her  wealth  by  carrying 
about  a  great  quantity  of  expensive  materials  and  embroideries. 
Mr.  Marshall's  views  differ  from  those  of  M.  de  Laveleye ;  he 
does  not  take  the  stem  line  of  the  great  Belgian  economist,  he 
admits  the  right  of  wealth  to  wear  j)urple  and  fine  linen,  if  only 
taste  regulates  the  toilette  and  otbci-  claims  are  fulfilled. 

Before  giving  details  of  the  cost  of  clothes,  and  the  probable 
proportion  to  income,  a  few  remarks  may  be  suitable  on  one  or  two 
points. 

Garments,  as  a  rule,  are  not  worn  out  by  their  first  owners ;  they 
sink  in  the  scale  of  gentility,  and  pass  into  the  hands  of  humbler 
wearers  before  they  go  to  the  paper-maker  or  the  shoddy-mill  to 
be  reconverted.  Are  these  garments  to  be  dismissed  because  they 
are  slightly  out  of  fashion,  because  they  have  been  spoiled  by 
careless  treatment,  the  result  of  dipping,  dragging,  and  trailing  in 
the  mud ;  of  allowing  crumbs  of  bread-and-butter  at  five  o'clock 
tea  to  rest  on  the  lap,  or  of  spilling  claret  or  ices  on  a  '  side 
breadth,'  at  a  party ;  because  bad  packing  and  untidy  ways  have 
destroyed  their  freshness  ?  Or  are  they  to  have  fair  wear,  till  the 
time  when  they  are  not  quite  fresh  enough  for  a  lady's  appearance 
and  must  pass  to  her  maid,  if  she  keeps  one,  or  be  adapted  and 
adjusted  for  the  younger  members  of  her  family  ? 

If  the  maid  receives,  as  is  usual,  the  cast-off  clothes  as  her 
perquisite,  and  they  are  unsuited  to  her  own  wear,  she  sells  them 
to  the  second-hand  clothes  dealers,  who  make  excellent  profits, 
buying  very  cheap,  and  selling  very  dear — a  general  loss,  if  an 
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individual  gain,  but  a  practice  so  engrained  in  custom  as  to  be 
difficult  to  alter. 

Another  point  is,  the  time  a  woman  can  and  ought  to  give  to 
clothes ;  the  duties  of  the  schoolroom  or  the  nursery,  the  man- 
agement of  the  parish,  the  district,  of  her  household,  her  garden, 
the  poultry  yard,  the  fruit  farm,  may  leave  little  leisure ;  she  is 
expert  in  all  the  varied  details  of  these  departments,  and  her 
time  is  more  profitably  employed  than  in  cutting  out  clothes, 
plying  her  needle,  working  the  sewing-machine,  or  even  directing 
these  operations.  She  is  therefore  entitled  to  spend  more  money  on 
clothes,  because  she  has  earned  it,  or  s  ived  it  in  other  departmentp. 

Again,  riding,  driving,  rowing,  walking,  travelling,  games, 
require  each  their  appropriate  .dress,  which  must  be  an  *  extra,' 
unless  included  in  the  estimates  when  firtt  made. 

Boots  and  shoes  must  be  a  heavy  expense  to  those  who  walk 
much  and  walk  in  all  weathers.  There  must  be  relays  of  boots : 
as,  when  boots  get  soaked,  rapid  drying  destroys  leather,  and  slow 
drying  takes  two  or  three  days.  It  is  not  expedient  to  '  pinch.'  in 
the  matter  of  warm  jackets  and  petticoats,  ulsters  and  cloaks,  or 
a  doctor's  bill  may  be  incurred,  which  absorbs  far  more  money 
than  the  cold-protecting  garment  would  have  cost.  All  these 
points  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  they  must  swell  the 
total  of  the  budget  for  the  year. 

There  are,  again,  tastes  and  preferences  which  lead  to  ornament 
being  lavished  on  the  equipment  of  the  drawing-room  rather  than 
of  its  mistress,  new  curtains  rather  than  a  new  dress,  a  succession 
of  flowering  plants  rather  than  a  series  of  fresh  bonnets ;  only  let 
it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  calculation  has  to  be  made  on  which 
form  of  decoration  the  money  is  to  be  spent,  *  the  trellised  porch, 
the  pictured  hall,'  or  the  wardrobe  and  hat-box. 

There  is  one  other  remark  to  be  made  before  entering  on  the 
question  of  annual  expenditure.  Do  the  resources  of  the  family 
or  the  individual  permit  of  a  suitable  outfit  to  start  from  ?  or  is 
there  an  inadequate  supply  of  linen,  of  boots,  of  wraps,  and  so  few 
coats  or  dresses  that  nothing  remains  from  one  season  to  another, 
that  best  clothes  have  to  be  worn  in  worst  weather  because  they 
are  the  only  clothes  ?  If  this  unfortunately  is  the  case,  hard  is  the 
struggle  to  get  the  proper  benefit  from  the  sum  devoted  each  year 
or  quarter  to  create  and  then  to  keep  up  the  stock  of  clothes  or 
even  to  make  two  ends  meet. 

We  will  now  give  some  facts  and  figures  and  other  data  for  the 
construction  of  a  scale  of  expenditure  and  of  ratio  to  income  of  the 
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cost  of  clothes.  It  will  be  seen  that  many  of  our  informants 
prefer  giving  the  house-rent  they  pay  rather  than  the  income  they 
possess  as  indication  of  their  social  x>osition. 

A. — ^For  a  small  income  of  eight  hundred  a  year,  thirty  pounds  a 
year  would  be  enough  for  the  lady  to  spend  on  her  own  dress  ;  the 
same  sum  would  be  spent  by  her  husband  on  his  clothes.  If  there 
are  four  young  children  under  eight,  sixty  pounds  a  year  would 
dress  mother  and  children  very  nicely,  provided  the  lady  buys 
materials  for  her  own  dress  which  can  be  cut  up  for  the  chil- 
drcD,  and  selects  self  colours,  small  patterns,  and  sound  textures. 
This  conversion  of  garments  will  require  skill  and  labour — not 
those  of  a  dressmaker,  which  would  be  too  costly,  but  of  the  lady 
herself,  aided  by  a  clever  nurse  or  by  *  a  useful  maid.' 

An  income  of  a  thousand  a  year  might  give  forty  pounds  a  year 
for  the  lady's  dress,  or  seventy  pounds  for  herself  and  the  four 
children  ;  no  increase  for  the  husband  would  be  necessary.  Two 
thousand  a  year  would  justify  the  lady  in  spending  eighty  pounds 
on  herself  and  the  children ;  with  three  thousand  a  year  she  might 
fairly  claim  one  hundred  a  year.  I  consider  with  this  sum,  and  still 
more  with  the  smaller  sums,  that  she  would  have  to  accustom  her- 
self to  many  little  acts  of  self-denial  and  to  some  restrictions. 
There  should  by  these  means  be  a  little  money  put  by  for  charity. 
Without  self-denial  there  is  no  charity,  no  true  love  for  our  fellow- 
creatures,  and  it  is  from  the  dress  fund  that  a  woman  can  most 
suitably  save  and  give.  To  many  ladies  the  chief  diflSculty  is 
the  making  of  dresses.  Materials  were  never  to  be  bought 
at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  now,  if  the  buyers  are  but  gifted  with  good 
sense  and  know  what  to  buy.  Dressmakers,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  more  expensive  than  they  ever  were  before ;  but  then  any 
lady  can  learn  *  scientific  cutting-out,'  and  when  she  has  mastered 
that,  the  fit  is  secured  for  ever;  and  with  a  good  sewing-machine, 
the  aid  of  a  sister  or  friend  to  try  on  the  dress,  and  with  occasional 
help  from  a  servant,  the  task  can  be  accomplished  without  too 
great  an  efibrt. 

With  the  amount  of  education  and  culture  our  girls  now 
possess  we  may  fairly  expect  them  to  have  accuracy  of  mind  enough 
easily  to  apply  the  rules  of  scientific  cutting-out  which  they  have 
learnt,  and  to  see  them  carried  out  by  servants  who  can  execute 
without  the  intelligent  mind,  and  who  only  have  learned  the  rudi- 
ments of  needlework  at  school. 

B. — Income  to  spend,  something  under  fifteen  hundred  a  year. 
Husband  and  wife ;  no  children ;  no  regular  maid.    The  position 
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of  the  husband,  and  the  taste  of  the  wife,  make  good  clothes 
essential.  Cost,  on  an  average,  50i.  a  year  for  the  wife.  The 
husband's  clothes  cost  during  four  years  45i.,  23i.,  25f.,  12i., 
making  therefore  an  average  of  26/.  lOfi.  per  annum. 

C. — Husband  and  wife ;  living  in  one  of  the  best  suburbs  of 
London  ;  their  house-rent  200f.  a  year ;  her  dress  again  50/. 

Z). — Father,  mother,  three  sons,  three  unmarried  daughters, 
also  in  one  of  the  best  suburbs  of  Tendon,  and  with  a  rental  of 
200/.  a  year ;  no  maid ;  give  each  daughter  40/.  a  year  for  her  dress. 

E. — Professional  man,  London,  two  thousand  a  year  to  spend ; 
two  sons,  two  unmarried  daughters ;  maid  kept  who  makes  all 
their  dresses ;  each  daughter  has  40/.  a  year. 

F. — Professional  man,  country  neighbourhood,  rent  110/.  a 
year,  near  London,  no  children.  They  go  out  very  little.  Wife 
spends  30/.  a  year  on  dress. 

O. — Clergyman  in  the  country,  income  about  1,000/.  a  year; 
wife,  several  sons,  three  unmarried  daughters;  no  maid.  The 
daughters  have  at  first  20/.  a  year,  and  as  they  grow  older  2^L  a 
year. 

Hn — Cost  of  clothes  of  a  gentleman's  son  from  the  age  of  1 1 

to  14,  that  is,  for  three  years: — 

£    s.    d. 

8  linen  shirts,  at  5«.  6<; 2    4  0 

1 1  dozen  collars,  at  1« 0  18  0 

6  vests,  at  5i.  6i I  13  0 

6  pair  merino  pants,  at  6* 1  10  0 

Set  of  stads 0    5  G 

1^  dozen  pair  socks,  at  2i.  9^ 2    9  6 

G  suits  clothes,  at  3/.  3« 18  18  0 

12silktie8,  at  li 0  12  0 

6  pair  boots,  at  \U.  6d 4    7  0 

8  pair  house  shoes,  at  Ss,  Gd 3    8  0 

1  pair  slippers 0    5  G 

1  dressing-gown 17  0 

3  pot  hats,  SLt6s.6d 0  19  6 

6  pair  gloves,  at  2«.  Or/ 0  15  0 

1  railway  rug 0  18  0 

1  great-coat 3    3  0 

6  night  shirts,  at  5s,  GJ 1  13  0 

3  dozen  pocket-handkerchiefs,  at  8«.    .        .        .14  0 

1  pair  braces 0    2  6 

1  comforter 0    2  6 

1  cricket  belt 0    0  10 

14  pair  boot-laces,  atGd 0    7  0 

1  taU  hat 0  17     6 

2  cricket  caps 0    2     0 

4  pair  white  flannel  trowsers,  at  1 5s.   .        .        .300 
4  white  flannel  shirts,  at  8*.  6<l 1  14    0 
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or  about  18^.  a  year;  there  might  be  wanted  a  light  great-coat, 
and  the  linen  shirts  would  want  fresh  wristbands,  &c. :  so  20Z.  a 
year  is  nearer  the  mark. 

/. — ^The  average  annual  expenditure  during  three  years  of  a 
gentleman  who  shoots,  plays  tennis,  mixes  in  the  best  society  in 
town  and  country,  and  travels  on  the  Continent,  has  been  22/. 
Ten  years  ago,  I  spent  double  what  I  do  now,  and  I  expect  to 
spend  less  as  time  goes  on.  I  think  it  important  that  the  age  of 
the  person  should  be  known. 

K. — The  dress  of  a  Deaconess  costs  14/.  a  year. 

i. — Expenditure  on  clothes  of  three  bachelors  : — 

1.  Age  33,  income  650/. :  from  40/.  to  45/.  a  year. 

2.  Age  35,  income  1,200/. :  from  45/.  to  50/. ;  gets  a  suit  of 
dress  clothes  every  three  years,  and  a  new  great-coat  every  four. 
The  tailor's  bill  is  about  35/.  a  year,  the  rest  goes  in  other  items. 

3.  Age  31,  income  between  three  and  four  thousand  a  year: 
never  spends  more  tiian  38/.  a  year,  a  new  dress  suit  every  five 
years. 

Jf. — A  lady  living  in  the  country,  income  to  spend  fifteen 
hundred  a  year,  qan  dress  .on  thirty  pounds  a  year.  She  would 
not  with  this  sum  buy  full  dress  costumes  for  either  morning  or 
evening  wear.  If  she  had  to  pay  visits  at  smart  country  houses 
there  would  be  *  extras.'  To  make  thirty  pounds  a  year  an  adequate 
sum,  there  must  have  been  capital  for  a  good  outfit.  It  is  desir- 
able to  have  sufficient  underclothing  to  allow  of  each  garment 
being  worn  and  washed  at  the  rate  of  one  in  four ;  if  you  have 
'  one  to  wash  the  other,'  that  other  is  being  scrubbed  every  other 
week  ;  the  intermediate  fortnight's  repose  greatly  prolongs  exist- 
ence. The  stock  of  clothes  should  never  be  let  down ;  two  or 
three  of  each  garment  per  annum  will  suffice  to  keep  it  efficient, 
whereas  in  the  old-fashioned  system  of  *  sets  '  everything  being  the 
same  age  wanted  renewing  simultaneously.  The  same  principle 
applies  to  boots.  Have  plenty.  In  the  country  a  pair  of  thick  boots 
hke  a  hunter  should  only  go  out  twice  a  week,  therefore  three  pairs 
of  this  kind  alone  are  required.  One  new  pair  in  each  year  should 
keep  up  the  stock.  Boot-trees  prolong  the  life  and  appearance  of 
boots  considerably  and  are  a  necessity  in  the  country  where  there 
must  be  much  rough  walking.  On  thirty  pounds  a  year  you 
cannot  have  everything  new  the  same  year,  so  considerable  fore- 
thought is  required  to  alternate  the  investments.  One  year  a 
bonnet  and  mantle,  the  next  year  a  hat  and  a  jacket.  One  year 
a  good  morning  dress,  the  following  a  good  evening  dress.    In  the 
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country  as  in  the  town,  the  system  of  ^  hightem,  tightem,  and 
scrub/  holds  good,  but  it  is  undesirable  to  accumulate  large 
numbers  of  half  shabby  garments.  Do  not  get  a  new  '  cheap  and 
nasty '  gown  to  save  another ;  wear  what  you  have,  and  when  it 
is  shabby  try  and  afford  a  new  one  for  best,  and  always  contrive 
to  have  one  good  and  tidy  dress  fit  for  an  occasion.  Much  can  be 
done  by  careful  putting  away  and  brushing,  folding,  and  cleaning, 
so  that  the  dress  comes  fresh  out  of  the  wardrobe,  instead  of 
being  a  mass  of  wrinkles  and  cockles.  Let  your  dress  always 
befit  your  occupation,  and  don't  be  too  lazy  to  change  your 
garments  so  as  to  ensure  fitness  and  neatness.  I  wish  to  add  a 
word  on  the  important  item  of  riding-habits.  With  girls  living 
in  remote  country  places  their  appearance  at  a  meet  is  their  only 
time  for  appearing  in  public,  beyond  a  couple  of  country  balls ; 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  have  a  well-cut  habit,  whilst  for  girls 
who  ride  much  a  best  and  a  second-best  habit  are  necessary. 
Therefore  at  least  thirty  pounds  a  year  are  required  for  a  girl's 
dress,  and  if  there  are  to  be  country  house  visits  the  equipment 
for  such  occasions  must  be  provided  for  by  an  extra  allowance,  or 
the  visits  had  better  not  be  attempted. 

N. — ^The  result  of  an  inquiry  among  twenty-eight  bachelors  of 
all  ages,  and  all  varieties  of  income,  appearance,  and  profession, 
M.P.'s,  parsons,  civil  servants,  barristers,  Oxford  tutors,  country 
squires,  is  that  the  maximum  expenditure  is  43^  a  year,  and  the 
minimum  14{.  The  average  would  be  232.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  careful  poor  man  spends  about  20Z.,  the  careful  rich  man  30^ 
to  352. ;  whilst  the  rich  or  poor  man  who  is  careless  spends  fiiom 
402.  to  anything ;  and  the  expenditure  would  certainly  reach  a 
much  higher  average  if  you  took  twenty-eight  men  of  under  thirty 
years  of  age. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  and  figures  are : 
That  the  ratio  of  money  spent  on  dress  to  the  whole  income  or 
expenditure  can  only  be  relied  on  as  an  approximate  guide.  That 
the  important  thing  is  to  frame  a  scheme  of  dress  expense, 
to  train  oneself  to  habits  of  self-control — not  for  the  woman  to 
imagine  that  the  poet's  words  are  to  be  her  privileges : 

'  No  splendour  'neath  the  sky's  proud  dome 

But  serves  for  her  familiar  wear ; 
The  far-fetched  diamond  finds  its  home 

Flashing  and  smouldering  in  her  hair. 
For'^her  the  seas  their  pearls  reveal, 

Art  and  strange  lands  her  pomp  supply 
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With  purple,  chrome,  and  cochineal 

Ochre  and  lapis  lazuli ; 
The  worm  its  golden  woof  presents, 

Whatever  runs,  flies,  dives,  or  delves, 
All  doff  for  her  their  ornaments/ — Coventry  Patmore. 

To  feel  that  neatness  and  simplicity  are  her  true  ornaments,  worn 
not  on  state  occasions,  but  at  all  times ;  and  in  order  to  be  neat 
that  many  a  minor  virtue  must  be  practised :  she  must  neither 
hurry  nor  dawdle,  must  not  huddle  on  her  clothes  nor  toss  them 
oflf,  nor  thrust  them  anyhow  into  drawers  and  cupboards,  to  bo 
dragged  out  with  worse  confusion  when  next  wanted.  If,  as  is  the 
rule  with  moderate  incomes,  a  lady  is  her  own  *  maid,'  she  should 
be  as  careful,  as  punctual,  as  orderly,  as  a  clever  lady's-maid  is 
expected  to  be.  She  should  acquire  the  necessary  skill  to  pack, 
so  that  dresses  may  not  look  as  if  they  came  out  of  a  rag-bag ;  she 
should  set  apart  a  fixed  time  for  reviewing  her  wardrobe,  and  for 
taking  the  necessary  measures  for  renewing  what  is  worn  out  and 
for  repairing  what  is  capable  of  being  worn  longer.  That  an  accu- 
rate system  of  accounts  must  prevail  for  dress  as  for  *  diet,'  and 
that,  if  at  the  end  of  the  year  toD  much  money  has  been  spent,  the 
miscalculation  must  be  retrieve!  by  some  suitable  effort,  and  must 
not  be  allowed  to  occur  again. 

^  True  Taste,'  wrote  Mr.  B  >gers,  ^  is  an  excellent  economist ;  she 
confines  her  choice  to  few  objects,  and  delights  in  producing  great 
effects  by  small  means ;  while  False  Taste  is  for  ever  sighing  for 
the  new  and  rare,  and  reminds  us  in  her  works  of  the  scholar  of 
Apellee,  who  not  being  able  to  paint  his  Helen  beautiful  deter- 
mined to  make  her  fine.' 

With  these  words,  better  than  any  of  our  own,  we  bid  adieu  to 
the  subject  of  dress  and  economy. 

Note, — Since  these  observations  have  been  in  type  Lord 
Wolseley,  in  an  admirable  speech,  has  pointed  out  the  mischief 
which  ensues  from  extravagance  in  dress,  and  lent  the  weight  of 
his  name  to  the  subject. 

Christine  G.  J.  Beeve. 
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AS  I  sauntered  to-day  down  the  Rue  d'Isly,  on  evolutionary 
thoughts  intent,  I  met  a  caravan  of  camels,  in  long  single 
file,  coming  in  from  the  desert  with  their  bales  of  merchandise. 
Poor  weary  creatures  they  looked,  in  all  conscience,  their  humps 
shrunken  to  mere  bags  of  loose  skin,  and  their  patient  faces  bear- 
ing all  too  openly  the  marks  of  their  long  and  toilsome  journey 
across  the  hill  country.  At  their  head  stalked  a  lordly  Arab  in  a 
dirty  white  burnous;  drivers  and  attendants  of  lesser  station  fol- 
lowed in  the  rear  with  a  tread  as  stately  and  solemn  as  the  camels' 
own.  For  dejected  and  footsore  though  they  all  were,  men  and 
beasts  had  alike  even  so  the  free  and  firm  step  of  the  open  desert. 
Little  Moorish  children  from  the  dark  shops  ensconced  in  the  wall 
ran  out  with  childish  delight  and  clapping  of  hands  to  see  them 
pass;  women  with  their  faces  muffled  up  to  the  eyes  turned 
timidly  to  give  them  a  casual  glance;  and  even  old  Hamid 
Abd-er-Rahman  himself,  sitting  cross-legged  on  his  bench  before 
•his  cup  of  coffee  in  the  open  bazar,  deigned  to  remove  his  pipe 
from  his  mouth  one  moment  and  remark  to  Omar  on  the  divan 
beside  him  that  prime  dates  were  coming  in  from  the  oases  very 
well  this  season. 

As  for  me,  standing  there  in  my  alien  garb,  I  rejoiced  in  soul 
that  I  had  seen  a  caravan,  and  could  forthwith  begin  philosophising 
on  camels.  ^  I  could  have  played  on  any  timbrel,'  says  the  poet 
at  the  Zoo,  *  For  joy  that  I  had  seen  a  whimbrel.*  And  I  could 
have  burst  prosaic  trammels,  for  joy  that  I  had  seen  those  camels. 
Everybody  knows,  of  course,  the  famous  story  of  the  German 
studWt  who  evolved  the  camel  from  his  own  inner  consciousness. 
Now,  that  mode  of  evolving  a  species  I  hold  to  be  illegitimate ; 
you  should  always  draw  your  animal  from  the  life,  even  though, 
like  the  Frenchman  in  the  same  old  apologue,  you  only  go  to  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  for  the  model  on  which  you  base  your  rhapso- 
dical portrait.       But  when  a  man  has  actually  been  to  Africa 
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itself,  and  seen  a  caravan  in  all  its  glory,  headed  by  a  real  live 
Arab  in  a  burnous  of  the  dirtiest,  fresh  from  the  sands  and  siroccos 
of  the  desert— who,  I  should  like  to  know,  if  not  he,  is  entitled 
to  speak  with  authority  about  camels  ?  For  here  I  am,  on  the 
borders  of  the  desert,  upon  whose  flats  I  can  look  down  (at  a  safe 
distance)  from  yonder  mountain  heights;  and  if  ever  there  was  a 
case  of  'adaptation  to  the  environment,'  the  camel  has  indeed 
adapted  himself  wholly  and  solely  to  the  conditions  of  Sahara. 

Deserts,  in  fact,  are  exacting  in  the  matter  of  adaptation  ;  you 
must  obey  them  or  die.  No  other  environment  (not  even  perhaps 
the  Arctic  snows)  demands  so  much  in  the  way  of  adaptiveness 
from  all  that  live  in  it.  The  plants  are  every  one  of  them  saline 
and  alkaline ;  they  must  content  themselves  with  sand  instead  ot 
soil,  and  with  brackish  pools  instead  of  fresh  water.  The  animals 
are  all  peculiar  to  their  habitat ;  bird  and  insect  must  assume  alike 
theuniform  grey  sabellinetintof  external  nature  everywhere  around 
them.  Only  two  higher  types  subsist  at  all  among  those  great 
sand-wastes — two  types  specially  fitted  for  their  own  exceptional 
mode  of  life,  one  plant,  and  one  animal — the  date-palm  and  the 
camel.  They  make  Sahara.  Nobody  ever  saw  a  picture  of  the 
desert  without  a  date-palm  and  a  camel  in  the  foreground.  Those 
two  inseparable  elements  of  the  Africa  of  our  fancy  shall  not  be 
parted  even  in  this  sober  biological  sketch.  Nature,  indeed,  has 
joined  them  together,  and  science  shall  not  be  permitted  here  to 
put  them  asunder. 

And  yet, though  the  camel  aswe  know  him  is  peculiarly Saharan, 
a  product  of  the  great  African,  Indian,  and  Bactrian  deserts,  it  is 
not  to  the  old  world  that  we  must  look  at  all  if  we  wish  to  evolve 
the  camel  historically,  rather  than  to  develop  him  by  d  priori 
process  from  the  depths  of  our  own  inner  consciousness.  It  is 
America  that  gives  us  geologically  the  earliest  evidence  of  the 
camel's  ancestors ;  and  it  is  America  that  still  contains  the  greater 
number  of  species  of  the  camel  family,  in  the  persons  of  the 
llama,  the  alpaca,  the  guanaco,  and  their  allies.  Professor  Cope 
has  drawn  up  the  pedigree  of  the  race  for  us  in  full  detail.  The 
Asiatic  and  African  camels,  in  fact,  are  mere  surviving  Oriental 
members  of  a  family  American  in  origin  and  history,  but  stranded, 
as  it  were,  in  a  remote  comer  of  the  old  world,  where  they  have 
survived  the  competition  of  newer  and  higher  types  in  virtue  of 
their  special  minor  adaptations  to  the  peculiai'  circumstances  of 
their  strange  habitat.  Having  early  fitted  themselves  in  certain 
outer  points  to  desert  conditions,  they  have  been  enabled  to  out- 
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live  all  their  younger  and  more  highly  developed  competitors 
solely  in  virtue  of  their  singular  combination  of  desert^resisting 
qualities. 

Now,  it  must  at  once  strike  everybody  as  a  curious  circumstance 
in  the  geography  of  animals  that  the  existing  cameloids  should  be 
so  strangely  distributed — one  group  of  them  in  the  desert  region 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  the  other  group  away  across  the  world  among 
the  snowy  slopes  of  the  Andes  of  South  America.  What  can  be 
the  meaning  of  so  quaint  a  freak  of  distribution  ?  Why  should 
the  two  surviving  cameloid  tribes  be  thus  separated  from  one 
another  by  half  the  earth's  surface,  and  by  many  deep  seas  and 
shadowy  mountains — one  in  the  old  world  and  one  in  the  new ; 
one  in  the  desert  and  one  in  the  uplands ;  one  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  and  one  in  the  southern  ?  Clearly,  the  answer,  sug- 
gested alike  by  geological  facts  and  by  analogies  elsewhere,  is 
simply  this :  we  have  here,  as  it  were,  two  little  surviving  bio- 
logical islands,  colonies  of  an  ancient  race  which  once  covered  both 
worlds  alike  with  its  numerous  members.  Time  was  when  the 
camels  or  their  allies  were  of  cosmopolitan  distribution.  They 
ranged,  no  doubt,  the  eocene  plains  of  all  the  great  continents. 
But  they  are  an  ancient  and  in  many  respects  an  undeveloped 
ungulate  form,  which  has  become  extinct  elsewhere  in  the  inter- 
mediate regions  through  the  fierce  comi)etition  of  the  higher 
ruminants,  and  has  lingered  on  only  under  special  circumstances 
in  two  remote  comers  of  the  world — in  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and 
in  the  Andes  of  Peru. 

The  llamas  and  alpacas,  as  the  lower  and  less  specialised  type 
of  the  two,  explain  best  the  true  systematic  position  of  the  family. 
For  South  America,  as  everybody  knows,  is  in  many  respects  a 
very  antique  biological  province.  Less  ancient  in  its  life-forms 
than  Australia,  that  world  of  living  mesozoic  fossils,  it  yet  retains 
in  many  places  the  scattered  remnants  of  its  extremely  old- 
fashioned  fauna.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  indeed,  that  the 
circumpolar  continent — Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America — ^was 
once  for  many  ages  continuous,  while  Australia,  South  Africa,  and 
the  South  American  peninsula  formed  separate  islands  in  a  wide 
and  winding  southern  sea.  Hence  the  higher  life-forms  developed 
rapidly  in  the  broad  and  varied  northern  land-mass,  while  more 
antiquated  types  continued  to  live  on,  uninfluenced  by  their  com- 
petition, in  the  three  isolated  southern  provinces.  Of  these  three, 
Australia  alone  still  remains  a  great  island ;  but  South  Africa  has 
been  joined  to  the  Mediterranean  world  by  a  gradual  upheaval  of 
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the  Saharan  area ;  while  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  etill  later  in 
date,  apparently,  has  formed  a  great  natural  bridge  by  which  some 
of  the  North  American  land-animals  have  been  able  to  invade  the 
comparatively  unpeopled  tropical  realms  of  the  low  southern 
species.  In  both  cases,  however,  many  of  the  low  local  types  still 
hold  out  in  extreme  recesses  or  under  special  climatic  and 
geographical  conditions;  and  thus  the  llama  and  alpaca  have 
been  preserved  to  our  time  intact  in  the  narrow  belt  of  temperate 
slope  between  the  snow-clad  Andes  and  the  Pacific  shore. 

I  have  said  that  the  cameloids  are  a  very  ancient  type  of 
ruminants  indeed :  their  skeleton  abundantly  proves  this  fact : 
but  I  will  not  dwell  at  length  upon  such  dry  points  of  anatomical 
detail,  because  I  fancy  I  have  noticed  on  various  occasions  that 
the  general  public  does  not  wildly  interest  itself  in  questions  of 
carpal;. and  metatarsal  bones.  It  is  not  frantically  enthusiastic 
about  distinctions  of  odd-toed  or  even-toed  ungulates.  What 
most  of  us  really  want  to  know,  and  what  the  comparative  ana- 
tomists as  a  body  still  studiously  neglect  to  tell  us  in  plain 
language,  is  how  each  animal  came  to  obtain,  not  its  bones  which 
we  don't  see,  but  its  distinctive  external  shape  and  characteristics 
— ^its  horns,  its  tusks,  its  hump,  or  its  antlers.  We  would  rather 
learn  a  few  simple  facts  about  the  evolution  of  the  elephant's 
trunk  or  the  peacock's  tail  than  a  whole  volume  of  learned 
memoirs  on  the  cervical  vertebrae  and  the  carinate  sternum. 
Those  things  are  doubtless  very  convincing  in  their  own  way,  but 
they  are  not  of  a  sort  to  rouse  our  profound  personal  attention. 
There  are,  however,  two  other  visible  points  about  the  camel-kind 
which  clearly  mark  their  true  position  as  very  early  ruminants 
indeed,  and  which  can  yet  be  readily  apprehended  by  the  ordinary 
surface-loving,  non-anatomical  intelligence.  One  is,  that  the  camels 
as  a  group  antedate  the  development  of  horns  or  antlers :  the  other 
is  that  they  still  possess  in  full,  like  other  animals,  those  canine 
and  incisor  teeth  which  are  partly  obsolete,  partly  altered  in 
shape,  in  all  the  higher  and  later  ruminants.  Each  of  these  pecu- 
liarities has  a  meaning  of  its  own,  and  points  back  to  certain  inter- 
esting episodes  in  the  development  of  the  great  ruminant  order. 

The  vast  mass  of  ruminants  generally  at  the  present  day 
possess  some  form  or  other  of  horns  or  their  equivalents.  In  the 
giraffe,  which  in  a  few  points  (mostly  delusive)  approaches  the 
camels,  the  horns  are  merely  blunt  protuberances  of  bone,  per^ 
sistent  through  life,  and  covered  with  a  continuous  hairy  skin. 
They  show  us  the  lowest  surviving  stage  in  the  evolution  of 
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frontal  weapons.  In  the  deer  tribe,  they  appear  at  first  under 
much  the  same  form,  as  little  knobs  or  bosses  of  bone  on  the 
forehead,  underlying  a  fold  of  skin  technically  known  as  the 
velvet :  but  when  the  horns  are  fully  grown,  the  velvet  is  rubbed 
off,  and  the  bone  alone  shows  its  naked  material  as  the  branching 
antlers  with  which  we  are  all  so  familiar  in  the  Scotch  red  deer. 
Horns  of  this  type  are  shed  annually,  and  reproduced  in  more  and 
more  complex  forms  (representing  successive  ancestral  stages) 
with  each  renewal.  Finally,  in  the  great  central  group  of  the 
ruminants,  represented  in  our  day  by  the  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and 
antelopes,  the  bony  core  or  heart  of  the  horn  is  protected  by  a 
sheath  of  agglutinated  hair,  which  continues  to  increase  by  layers 
during  life.  This  last  form  of  horn  is  never  shed,  but  persists 
through  the  whole  of  the  animal's  existence. 

Historically,  we  know  that  the  earliest  ruminants,  whose  re- 
mains are  preserved  for  us  in  tertiary  strata,  were  quite  hornless ; 
and  the  gradual  evolution  of  horns  and  antlers,  from  the  simplest 
to  the  most  complex,  has  been  traced  out  in  full  through  succes- 
sive geological  ages  by  Gaudiy,  Boyd  Dawkins,  and  other  biolo- 
gists. We  can  follow  in  detail  the  origin  and  rise  of  each  tine 
and  spike  from  the  mere  boss  or  knob  on  the  forehead  of  the 
ancestral  form  to  the  branching  horns  of  the  reindeer,  the  wapiti, 
and  the  Irish  elk.  The  camel,  therefore,  in  its  lack  of  horns, 
represents  for  us  an  early  undeveloped  stage  of  the  ruminant  type, 
when  the  ruminants  had  as  yet  only  just  diverged  from  the  com- 
mon ancestors  of  the  horses  and  pigs.  Darwin  has  shown  that 
horns  and  other  familiar  offensive  weapons  (especially  when 
peculiar  to  the  males  alone,  as  is  the  case  with  the  antlers  of  stags) 
have  been  developed  in  the  struggle  for  mates,  and  are  a  necessary 
result  of  sexual  selection.  But  all  such  ornaments  belong  to  the 
higher  and  later  stages  of  animal  life,  and  are  wholly  wanting  in 
the  unarmed,  undecorated,  ugly  camel.  He  is  in  fact  a  ruminant 
on  which  the  higher  types  of  selection  have  been  little  exercised, 
though,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  his  special  adaptations  for  a 
desert  life  have  been  carried  very  far  in  particular  directions,  and 
so  have  enabled  him  to  hold  out  bravely  in  his  own  narrow  and 
restricted  field  against  all  more  advanced  and  more  highly  special- 
ised animals. 

The  teeth  of  the  camels  and  of  their  allies  the  llamas  tell  the 
same  tale  in  a  somewhat  different  fashion.  In  all  the  higher  rumi- 
nants— giraffes,  deer,  oxen,  antelopes,  and  goats  alike — the  weapons 
of  offence  are  the  horns  or  antlers,  and  the  teeth  have  almost  or 
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entirely  ceased  to  be  used  in  fighting.  They  have  also  undergone 
certain  profound  modifications  of  shape  and  arrangement  (in- 
terestiDg  only  to  the  technical  anatomists),  which  fit  them  for 
cropping  grass  or  other  low  herbage,  but  get  rid  to  a  great  extent 
of  their  tearing  powers.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  one  other 
group  of  ruminants  besides  the  camels  which  is  destitute  of 
horns — the  little  group  of  musk-deer — ^and  in  these  pretty  small 
creatures  the  canine  teeth  have  been  developed  into  long  pro- 
truding tusks,  which  thus  take  the  place  of  horns  as  offensive 
weapons,  and  are  used  by  the  males  in  their  single  combats  for 
the  possession  of  their  mates.  But  in  the  camels  and  llamas,  no 
special  fighting  weapon  of  any  sort  exists.  When  camels  fight  at  all, 
which  is  very  rarely,  they  fight  merely  by  simple  biting.  They  re- 
main in  this  respect  on  the  lowest  mammalian  level.  Their  teeth 
approximate  rather  to  the  type  which  occurs  in  horses  and  some 
other  outlying  UDgulate  groups  than  to  the  type  which  occurs  in 
the  true  ruminants.  They  have  always  canines  in  both  jaws ;  but 
these  canines  are  not  lengthened  out  into  regular  tusks,  nor  do 
they  serve  to  any  noticeable  extent  as  weapons  of  warfare.  In 
short,  the  camels  by  many  points  of  their  structure  point  back 
to  a  time  when  the  ancestors  of  the  ruminants  had  not  diverged 
at  all  widely  from  the  ancestors  of  the  horse,  the  pig,  or  the  hippo- 
potamus, and  they  still  retain  in  many  particulars  the  early 
*  generalised,'  or  rather  unspecialised,  type  of  the  common  pro- 
genitor of  the  entire  group. 

The  llamas  and  alpacas  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  best  living  re- 
presentatives of  the  camel  tribe  in  its  primitive  state,  before  it  had 
begun  specially  to  assume  its  camel  stage.  They  do  not  possess  the 
adaptive  peculiarities  which  fit  the  camel  for  its  desert  existence ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  they  exhibit  to  the  full  that  awkward, 
ungainly,  misshapen  type  which  so  often  betrays  nature's  first 
rough  draft  of  an  evolving  order.  They  are  as  it  were  the 
sketchy  outline  only  of  the  perfected  ruminants.  Compare  for 
a  moment  the  ugly,  shambling,  ungraceful  alpaca  with  the  red 
deer,  flying  over  the  open  Scotch  moorland ;  the  gazelle,  springing 
lightly  along  the  Syrian  plains ;  the  antelope,  careering  across  the 
South  African  veldt ;  or  the  chamois,  leaping  from  crag  to  crag 
among  the  frozen  Alps,  and  you  will  see  at  once  what  is  meant  by 
the  difference  between  a  specialised  and  a  generalised  type — the 
difference  between  nature's  early  attempts  in  a  given  line,  and 
her  fully  evolved  and  carefully  moulded  final  product. 

The  antelopes  and  deer,  with  their  various  allies,  such  as  the 
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gnu,  the  eland,  the  ibex,  the  buffalo,  the  bison,  the  sheep,  the 
big-horn,  and  the  musk-ox,  represent  for  us  the  developed  rumi- 
nant types,  produced  by  fierce  competition  in  the  struggle  for  life 
in  the  great  continents.     Their  fleetness  of  foot,  their  exquisite 
horns,  their  agility,  their  grace  of  movement^  all  depend  upon  the 
existence  in  their  native  countries  of  highly  evolved  beasts  of  prey, 
from  nvhose  fierce  attacks  they  have  had  to  save  themselves  by 
speed  and  acuteness.     To  the  same  cause  they  owe  also  the  keen- 
ness of  their  senses,  the  slimness  of  their  legs,  and  to  some  extent 
also  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  their  entire  bodies.     The  smaller 
kinds,  like  the  gazelles,  are  remarkable  for  their  vigilance,  their 
timidity,  and  their  alertness,  the  hereditary  result  of  ages  speDt 
in  avoiding  the  attacks  of  predatory  enemies.    Natural  selection, 
in  short,  has  given  to  the  advanced  ruminants  generally  their 
distinctive  rapidity,  lightness,  and  beauty  of  shape.     To  sexual 
selection,  on  the  other  hand,  they  owe  their  twisted  horns  or 
branching  antlers,  their  dappled  coats  and  exquisite  markings,  their 
ornamental  manes  and  their  proud  and  stately  gait  and  carriage. 
All  these  points  are  wholly  wanting  in  the  clumsy  llama  and 
alpaca  group.     Stranded  remnants,  as  it  were,   of  the  eocene 
world,  those  antique  creatures  linger  on  among  their  mountain 
valleys,  a  perpetual  milestone  by  whose  indications  we  may  mark 
the  progress  since  effected,  under  stress  of  selective  agencies,  in 
the  main  advancing  body  of  the  higher  ruminants. 

On  such  a  simple  original  type,  defenceless  and  ungainly,  the 
camel  is  a  specialised  and  adapted  desert  variation.  The  unde- 
veloped llamas  have  no  humps,  and  they  have  their  two  toes  quite 
separated  in  a  certain  awkward,  ungraceful,  splay-footed  fashion. 
In  the  true  camels,  on  the  other  hand,  the  two  toes  are  united 
below  by  a  kind  of  horny  sole,  almost  to  their  points,  which  ter- 
minate in  a  couple  of  small  hoofs,  and  beneath  the  foot  there  is  a 
soft  cushion,  by  which  the  instep  bears  upon  the  sandy  soil  over 
whose  expanses  the  creature  is  adapted  to  move.  This  padded 
sole  is  to  the  camel  what  the  solid  hoof  is  to  the  horse,  it  fits  him 
exactly  for  the  sort  of  ground  over  which  his  ancestors  have 
stalked  and  shambled  for  countless  generations.  And  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  similarities  and  differences  which  natural 
selection  has  brought  about  in  the  case  of  these  two  chief  human 
beasts  of  burden. 

In  both  the  foot  has  become  adapted  for  scouring  the  open 
plain  only ;  firmness  and  sureness  of  tread  have  been  the  sole 
qualities  that  really  told,  and  hence  in  both  the  toes,  as  such, 
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have  become  practically  extinct,  and  in  their  place  one  gets  at 
last  a  single  united  broad-based  foot,  such  as  gives  the  animal  the 
most  secure  foundation  for  his  heavy  body  upon  the  level  ground. 

Compare  for  a  moment  these  two  types  of  practically  toeless 
foot  with  the  grasping  hand  of  the  forestine  monkeys,  the  sharp 
claws  of  the  tree-haunting  squirrels,  the  light  paw  of  the  leaping 
hare,  or  even  the  slender  and  delicate  ungulate  feet  of  the  gazelles 
and  the  chamois,  and  you  will  see  how  wholly  they  have  been 
specialised  for  their  work  as  trotters  only.  In  the  ruminants 
generally,  as  in  all  the  great  division  of  hoofed  mammals,  the 
extremities  are  calculated  for  support  alone ;  but  in  the  horse  and  in 
the  camel,  this  restriction  of  function  reaches  its  highest  practical 
point,  and  the  feet  and  legs  exist  merely  as  adequate  and  ex- 
tremely stable  props  for  the  heavy  framework.  In  the  horse,  the 
solid  hoof  remains  as  the  sole  surviving  toe  out  of  the  original 
five  possessed  by  his  primitive  ancestors  in  the  American  eocene 
(though  the  *  splint  bones,'  well  known  to  the  veterinaries,  are  the 
last  functionless  relics  of  two  other  toes) ;  in  the  camel  the  same 
result  is  practically  attained  by  the  union  of  the  two  toes  which 
it  still  possesses  through  the  medium  of  a  single  homy  sole,  as 
well  as  by  throwing  the  main  weight  of  the  body  on  the  padded 
cushion  underneath  the  instep. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  horse,  adapted  as  he  is  by  nature  for 
scouring  open  grassy  plains  or  hillsides,  natural  selection  has 
favoured  the  development  of  a  particularly  hard  and  solid  hoof, 
whose  native  qualities  man  still  farther  exaggerates  by  shoeing 
him  with  a  clanking  ring  of  iron  ;  while  in  the  camel,  the  direct 
product  of  desert  conditions,  a  singular  softness  and  pliability  of 
foot  has  rather  been  encouraged  by  the  soft  and  shifting  nature  of 
Saharan  or  Bactrian  sands.  For  this  reason,  it  is  found  practi- 
cally that  the  horse  and  the  camel  are  in  any  given  country 
mutually  exclusive ;  where  the  one  thrives  the  other  languishes. 
Here,  in  northern  Africa,  outside  the  Atlas,  camels  cannot  be 
profitably  employed  as  beasts  of  burden :  the  few  that  come  here 
in  caravans  from  the  desert  arrive  with  a  weary,  footsore,  dejected 
look,  tired  of  tramping  with  their  soft-padded  feet  over  the  hard 
and  smooth  macadamised  roads  which  the  French  engineers  have 
substituted  for  the  narrow  paved  Moorish  packways,  where 
mules  and  Arabs  once  transacted  in  their  slow  and  lumbering 
fashion  all  the  business  of  Algeria  and  Tunis.  But  beyond  the 
shallow  belt  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  the  horse  is  of 
no  avail :  his  hard  and  unyielding  hoof  sinks  deep  into  the  shifting 
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sand  of  the  desert,  and  he  struggles  and  shuffles  in  helpless  despair 
where  the  light  dromedary,  with  his  loose  shambling  gait,  his  loDg 
trot,  and  his  padded  sole,  fitting  itself  accurately  to  the  sand 
beneath,  accomplishes  with  ease  his  hundred  miles  a  day  for  a 
week  together.  On  hills  or  rocks  the  camel  is  nowhere,  on  open 
sandy  plains  he  can  hold  his  own  against  all  comers. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  indeed,  how  much  alike  in  many 
adaptive  particulars,  but  especially  in  their  awkward  gait,  their 
tali  necks,  their  long  shambling  swing,  and  the  powerful  flanks 
which  bring  it  about,  are  the  three  chief  inhabitants  of  the  desert 
or  its  outskirts — the  camel,  the  giraffe,  and  the  African  ostrich. 
In  the  last-named  case,  the  likeness  is  all  the  more  curious  and 
striking  because  one  would  almost  have  said  beforehand  that  to 
adapt  a  bird  and  a  ruminant  mammal  to  the  same  environment^ 
and  to  turn  them  out  at  last  with  many  striking  external  resem- 
blances of  shape  and  gait,  would  be  simply  impossible ;  and  yet 
nature  has  accomplished  this  strange  feat  so  perfectly  that 
Linnaeus,  struck  by  the  singular  analogy  between  the  two  crea- 
tures, gave  the  ostrich  the  scientific  name,  which  it  still  bears,  of 
StnUhio  cavielus.  Even  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  toes 
to  two,  and  their  provision  with  a  soft  pad  underneath,  have  been 
accurately  reproduced  in  the  great  bird.  As  to  the  giraffe,  its  old 
name  of  camelopard  sufficiently  attests  the  popular  appreciation 
of  its  outer  similitude  to  the  ship  of  the  desert.  The  fact  is,  no 
large  animal  can  be  properly  adapted  for  Saharan  conditions 
(liability  to  attack  from  lions  and  other  great  beasts  of  prey  in- 
cluded), unless  it  combines  these  three  attributes  of  a  soft  tread, 
a  swift  swinging  gait,  and  a  long  neck,  enabling  it  to  reach  its 
food  above  or  below,  as  necessitated  by  the  height  of  its  legs  and 
body.  Ostriches,  giraffes,  and  camels  alike,  all  feed  to  a  consider- 
able extent  indeed  on  foliage  of  trees. 

Of  all  these  animals,  however,  the  most  purely  desert-haunting 
is  the  camel  itself,  and  it  exhibits,  therefore,  a  few  special  pecu- 
liarities not  equally  well  developed  in  any  other  creature.  In  the 
first  place,  desert  journeys  imply  continued  privation,  or  even  at 
times  complete  absence  of  food.  Now,  whenever  in  the  animal 
kingdom  such  a  necessity  frequently  arises  in  the  ordinary  life 
history  of  a  species,  natural  selection  has  provided  against  it  by 
favouring  the  survival  of  those  individuals  which  can  lay  up  spare 
material  against  the  period  of  famine  in  their  own  tissues.  A 
starving  sheep.  Professor  Huxley  well  remarks,  is  as  much  a  car- 
nivore as  the  lion  that  would  devour  it ;  it  subsists  strictly  upon 
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its  own  fat  and  its  own  mnscle,  which  it  slowly  unbuilds  to  use  up 
in  the  needfal  action  of  its  heart,  its  lungs,  its  limbs,  and  its 
internal  organs  generally.  Hence,  in  hard  times,  those  animals 
which  have  the  largest  reserve-fund  of  fat  at  their  disposal  will 
survive  longest,  and  species  which  often  encounter  hard  times, 
learn  organically  by  hereditary  experience  to  supply  such  a  reserve 
fund  against  possible  contingencies.  Thus  the  bear  and  the  dor- 
mouse go  to  sleep  sleek  and  plump  for  the  annual  hibernation, 
and  wake  up  mere  loose  and  baggy  masses  of  skin  and  bone.  The 
zebu  and  other  tropical  oxen  gather  a  huge  hump  of  fat  between 
the  shoulders  in  the  wet  months  while  grass  is  plentiful,  to  serve 
them  as  a  store  of  food  during  the  dry  season.  But  in  the  camel 
and  dromedary,  this  special  provision  against  famine  reaches  the 
highest  point,  and  produces  the  hump  or  humps  on  the  back — one 
in  the  Arabian  or  African,  two  in  the  Bactrian  or  Indian  variety. 

Structurally,  of  course,  the  humps  are  nothing :  mere  lumps  of 
fiit,  collected  under  a  convenient  fold  of  the  skin,  and  utterly  un- 
provided for  in  the  framework  of  the  skeleton.  When  the  animal 
is  at  its  best  and  well  fed,  they  are  full  and  plump,  standing  up  on 
his  back  firm  and  upright;  but  on  a  long  journey  they  are 
gradually  absorbed  to  keep  up  the  fires  that  work  the  heart 
and  legs,  and  in  the  caravan  camels  which  arrive  at  the  coast,  the 
skin  hangs  over,  an  empty  bag,  upon  the  creature's  flanks,  bearing 
vritness  to  the  scarcity  of  external  food  during  the  course  of  his 
long  forced  march  from  the  interior.  A  starved  small  camel  in 
this  state  of  health  far  more  closely  resembles  a  Peruvian  llama 
than  anyone  who  has  only  seen  the  fine,  well-kept  beasts  in 
European  menageries  or  zoological  gardens  could  readily  imagine. 

But  water  is  even  scantier  in  the  desert  than  food ;  and  against 
want  of  water,  therefore,  the  camel  has  had  to  provide  himself, 
functionally  at  least,  if  not  structurally,  quite  as  much  as  against 
want  of  herbage.  His  stomach  has  accordingly  acquired  the 
power  of  acting  as  an  internal  reservoir,  and  he  can  take  in  as 
much  water  at  the  Bahrs  or  Wadys,  where  he  rests  for  a  while  on 
his  toilsome  march,  as  will  supply  his  needs  for  four  or  five  days 
together.  There  are  some  differences  in  this  respect,  however, 
between  the  two  chief  varieties  of  the  camel.  The  African  kind 
is  most  abstemious,  and  best  adapted  to  sandy  deserts:  the 
Bactrian,  a  product  of  more  varied  and  better-watered  country,  is 
larger  and  stronger,  but  less  patient  of  hunger  and  thirst,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  can  manage  to  subsist  and  to  make  its  way 
in  somewhat  rockier  and  more  rugged  country. 
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One  other  adaptive  peculiarity  the  camel  possesses  which 
marks  it  out  essentially  as  a  deseri-bom  animal,  modified  for 
generations  by  the  baking  expanse  of  Sahara  or  the  Arabian  sand- 
wastes.  On  those  scorching  surfaces  a  horse  could  not  lie  down 
to  rest  in  the  eye  of  the  sun  without  scalding  or  excoriating  his 
tender  skin.  But  all  the  parts  of  the  camel's  body  which  touch 
the  sweltering  sand  in  his  ordinary  patient  kneeling  position  are 
provided  with  callosities  of  thickened  hide,  which  enable  him  to 
rest  on  the  burning  surface  without  danger  or  discomfort.  The 
only  other  desert-haunting  ruminant  of  similar  habits,  the  giraffe, 
has  analogous  callosities  for  the  same  purpose  on  his  breast  and 
knees.  Such  adaptive  characters,  however,  are  never  a  key  to 
real  relationship ;  they  necessarily  result  from  mere  exposure  to 
the  same  circumstances ;  and  hence  we  get  the  seemingly  para- 
doxical principle,  so  well  enunciated  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Wallace,  that 
the  more  useful  any  organ  or  point  of  structure  is  to  its  possessor, 
the  less  is  its  value  as  a  test  of  systematic  position.  Unseen 
little  bones  and  internal  organs,  which  fail  to  strike  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  outside  observer,  are  rightly  used  as  the  keys  to 
underlying  relationship  by  the  systematic  biologist.  The  real 
aflSnities  of  the  camel  are  closest,  indeed,  not  with  the  giraffe 
which  so  strongly  resembles  it,  but  with  the  llama  and  alpaca,  so 
remotely  connected  in  outer  seeming,  and  so  widely  separated 
from  it  in  space  by  an  entire  hemisphere. 

Camels,  llamas,  and  alpacas  alike,  then — to  sum  up  the 
conclusion  to  which  we  have  all  along  been  tending — represent  a 
very  simple  and  early  ruminant  type,  unmarked  by  any  of  those 
higher  features  induced  in  the  ruminants  of  the  open  plains 
or  the  great  continents  by  the  necessity  for  protection  from  the 
advanced  carnivores.  They  recall  for  us  in  their  main  points  of 
structure,  as  well  as  in  their  low  and  undeveloped  grade  of  in- 
telligence, the  general  characteristics  of  the  ruminant  race  at 
the  dawn  of  its  existence  in  the  eocene  period.  They  have  no 
horns  or  tusks  or  weapons  of  offence,  such  as  grow  up  in  the 
savage  battles  of  the  males  among  dominant  races :  and  their  very 
docility  and  gentleness  of  demeanour  result  in  the  last  resort 
from  this  undeveloped  character  of  their  entire  class ;  for  non- 
fighting  animals  are  always  timid,  patient,  and  inoffensive,  though 
often  obstinate  and  self-willed  to  a  noteworthy  degree,  as  the  camel 
can  be  whenever  he  chooses.  Their  virtues  themselves  thus  tell 
against  them ;  they  betray  the  stupidity  and  the  archaic  unpro- 
gressive  character  of  the  whole  type.    The  camelidse  as  a  group, 
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in  short,  are  surviving  specimens  of  the  raw  material  from  which, 
by  natural  and  sexual  selection,  the  higher  ruminants,  in  diverging 
lines,  have  been  slowly  evolved  through  innumerable  ages. 

But  of  this  antique  and  unspecialised  type,  the  camel  itself  is 
in  certain  ways  a  highly  modified  and  peculiarly  adapted  desert 
offshoot.  Betaining  still  in  its  internal  structure  the  marks  of  its 
early  undeveloped  character,  it  nevertheless  presents  in  external 
configuration  and  functional  peculiarities  a  remarkable  instance 
of  special  adaptation  to  a  restricted  environment.  While  as  a 
ruminant  it  is  extremely  low,  as  a  desert  animal  it  is  at  the  very 
top  of  the  tree.  And  it  is  this  early  adaptation  to  a  very  unusual 
mode  of  life  that  has  enabled  the  camel,  lowly  as  it  is  in  general 
organisation  and  in  intellectual  grade,  to  hold  its  own  successfully 
against  all  later  comers,  and  to  preserve  for  us  still  in  the  great 
central  Eurasiafrican  continent  a  type  of  life  otherwise  extinct 
save  in  a  single  outlying  and  practically  insulated  district  of  the 
old  South  American  life-region. 

Grant  Allen. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

I  PROPOSE  to  tell  the  story  of  how  my  friend  and  comrade, 
Rudolph  von  Ortenegg,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  experience  he  gained  therefrom.  As  the  part  which  I  had  to 
play  in  that  story  was  merely  that  of  a  looker-on,  I  shall  clear  the 
way  for  the  chief  actors  by  speaking  of  myself  first.  At  the  time 
these  events  took  place  I  was  twenty-three  years  of  age  (though 
I  felt  about  fifty),  the  scion  of  an  old  Polish  family,  and  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Austrian  army.  I  became  an  Austrian  officer 
because  I  had  to  become  something,  and  because  I  was  troubled 
with  no  inconveniently  exalted  ideas  of  patriotism  and  nationality. 
In  fact  I  was  not  troubled  with  exalted  ideas  of  any  sort;  my  sole 
ambition  was  to  become  a  *  man  of  the  world.'  By  my  conirades 
I  was  generally  described  as  a  *  fat,  clever  boy ; '  sometimes  the 
adjective  *  impudent'  was  added,  but  that  was  a  mistake  for 
ease  of  manner,  on  which  I  justly  prided  myself.  It  is  a  great 
inconvenience  when  your  personal  appearance  is  in  such  flat  con- 
tradiction to  your  inner  man  ;  but  I  consoled  myself  by  thinking 
that,  though  Nature  had  handicapped  me  most  cruelly,  I  had 
triumphed  over  Nature.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  being  a  social 
success  if  you  are  formed  like  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  but  when 
your  build  is  short  and  dumpy  and  you  yet  contrive  to  shine  in 
society,  there  must  be  a  touch  of  genius  in  your  composition. 
The  moment  that  Ortenegg  appeared  in  the  regiment  I  took  a 
fancy  to  him.  I  don't  know  why  I  did  so ;  perhaps  it  was  that  I 
admired  tall  men  by  force  of  contrast,  or  perhaps  it  was  that  his 
woeful  want  of  experience  and  his  distressing  dearth  of  worldly 
wisdom  excited  my  keenest  pity.  This  sad  state  of  things  was 
the  outcome  of  circumstances.  It  was  not  only  that  he  was  a 
German,  which  in  itself  explained  a  great  many  things,  but  th^ 
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gurroondings  of  bis  childhood  had  been  such  as  to  depress  me  by 
their  bare  description.  He  had  spent  all  his  life  in  a  sort  of 
mediseval  fortress  which  stood  somewhere  in  the  depths  of  a  black 
pine-forest,  and  on  the  verge  of  a  roaring  mountain-torrent.  His 
father,  the  Count  von  und  zu  Ortenegg,  whose  only  son  and  heir 
he  was,  had  long  been  afflicted  with  pedigree  on  the  brain ;  and  I 
imagine  that  he  very  rarely  lifted  his  high-bred  nose  from  out  of 
the  parchments  and  volumes  by  whose  help  he  was  constructing  a 
history  of  the  Orteneggs,  beginning  somewhere  about  the  time  of 
the  flood.  Rudolph,  therefore,  principally  enjoyed  his  own  society, 
varied  by  that  of  an  old  coachman,  who  taught  him  to  ride,  and 
that  of  some  pious  monks  who  lived  in  a  monastery  at  the  other 
side  of  the  forest,  and  who  taught  him  to  read  and  to  pray.  From 
all  I  could  gather  he  seemed  to  have  spent  most  of  his  childhood's 
hours  on  his  pony,  riding  through  the  pine-forest  to  and  fro 
between  the  castle  and  the  monastery.  The  monastery  must,  on 
the  whole,  have  been  the  more  cheerful  place  of  the  two,  and  the 
abbot  was  undoubtedly  a  jollier  man  than  the  pedigree-hunter. 
The  natural  result  was  that  a  day  came  on  which  the  Count  von 
und  zu  Ortenegg  was  torn  out  of  his  ancestral  dreams  by  the  news 
that  his  only  son  was  showing  symptoms  of  a  monastic  vocation. 
It  was  the  jolly  abbot  himself  who  sounded  the  note  of  alarm ; 
for  he  was  honest  as  well  as  jolly. 

Count  Ortenegg  was  thunderstruck.  Immersed  in  his  pet 
researches,  he  had  quite  forgotten  to  notice  that  his  boy  had 
become  a  man.  The  idea  of  having  to  close  the  family  history 
with  a  statement  that  the  line  of  Orteneggs  had  ended  in  a 
convent  cell  filled  him  with  pale  dismay.  Strong  measures  had 
to  be  taken  at  once.  The  friends  hastily  consulted  (by  letter,  for 
no  one  else  lived  in  that  awful  forest)  very  properly  said,  *  Show 
him  the  world ; '  even  the  abbot  said,  *  Show  him  the  world,'  but 
he  said  it  with  a  shake  of  his  head,  I  suppose  because  he  had 
once  seen  the  world  himself.  A  good  deal  more  was  said  and 
done  of  course,  but  the  result  was  that  Ortenegg  joined  our  regi- 
ment. The  days  that  I  am  writing  about  were  still  those  happy 
days  when  no  prickly  hedge  of  examinations  bristled  across  the 
I)ath  of  the  aspirant  to  an  Austrian  lieutenantship ;  in  those  days 
we  counted  many  foreigners  in  our  ranks.  Our  regiment  was 
then  stationed  at  Goratyn — a  large  Polish  country  town  with  a 
great  deal  of  agreeable  society  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  we  were 
considered  to  be  a  rather  crack  regiment.  I  suppose  that  was 
why  we  were  chosen  as  the  antidote  to  the  monastery. 
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We  knew  about  Ortenegg's  monkish  propensities,  and  I  think 
we  were  all  half-prejtared  to  receive  him  with  civil  derision,  and 
to  be  very  funny  indeed  on  the  subject  of  cowls  and  hair-shirts. 
But  when  he  appeared  he  was  so  different  from  what  we  had 
expected  and  so  supremely  unconscious  of  our  little  jokes,  that 
their  brilliant  points  recoiled  in  a  somewhat  flattened  state  and  un- 
accountably fell  to  the  ground.  Besides,  he  had  brought  some 
splendid  horses  with  him  and  he  knew  how  to  ride  them,  which 
naturally  raised  him  in  our  estimation.  We  all  agreed  that  he 
was  ridiculous  and  his  notions  of  life  simply  laughable ;  yet,  all 
the  time  we  were  rather  proud  of  him,  if  only  as  a  curious  speci- 
men of  an  aborigine.  He  was  by  far  the  most  serious-looking  young 
man  I  had  ever  seen.  There  was  something  stem  and  silent — 
like  his  own  pine-forests — ^and  something  forcible  and  vigorous 
about  him,  like  the  mountain  torrents  of  his  home.  He  had  a 
pair  of  fine  black  eyebrows  (there  had  been  an  Italian  princess 
somewhere  in  the  pedigree,  I  believe),  and  he  had  the  eye  of  an  en- 
thusiast, wide  open,  and  with  a  far-away,  luminous  gaze.  He 
looked  like  a  young  crusader  who  had  just  pinned  the  cross  to 
his  breast.  I  soon  began  to  think  that  he  really  might  be  made 
something  of.  I  dreamed  of  leading  him  about  in  society  and 
reaping  the  reflected  glory  of  his  success.  By  degrees  I  took  him 
under  my  protection  and  attempted  to  remodel  his  views  of  life ; 
but  it  was  not  long  before  I  discovered  that  the  task  I  had  under- 
taken was  about  as  hopeful  as  might  have  been  the  endeavour  to 
pull  up  oak  trees  with  my  hands  and  to  plant  ornamental  shrubs 
in  their  stead.  His  innocence  was  something  appalling ;  it  was 
as  bad  as  that  of  a  schoolgirl.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  simplest  rules 
of  social  intercourse  ;  he  would  not  talk  unless  he  had  something 
to  say,  he  would  not  laugh  unless  he  was  amused,  nor  say  thank- 
you  unless  he  felt  grateful,  nor  admire  a  thing  unless  he  found 
it  pretty.  It  was  pitiable  I  Of  common  practical  sense  he  was 
completely  deficient ;  in  fact,  I  soon  discovered  that  upon  most 
subjects  under  the  sun  he  was  a  raving  idealist.  We  used  to 
have  terrible  differences.  There  was  one  subject  in  particular 
which  more  than  any  other  brought  out  his  want  of  practical 
sense — it  was  the  subject  of  the  Jews  in  Poland.  Almost  firom 
the  moment  of  his  arrival  in  Poland,  Ortenegg  took  up  this  point 
hotly,  for  no  other  reason,  that  I  could  discover,  than  a  spirit  of 
contradiction,  of  which  he  possessed  a  fine  amount.  He  used  to 
defend  the  Jews  against  us  all ;  he  flatly  contradicted  his  Captain 
on  the  subject  across  the  supper-table.     It  was  in  vain  that  I 
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warned  him :  ^  Don't  you  know  that  it  is  madness  to  contradict 
yom*  Captain  ? '  I  said.  ^  A  man  who  has  three  stars  on  his  collar 
is  always  in  the  right  via  avis  to  d^  man  who  has  only  one. 
Bemember  that  through  life.'  But  he  never  seemed  to  remember 
it. 

We  used  to  tell  him  laughingly  that  he  would  not  have  made 
a  good  monk,  after  all,  for  a  real  proper  monk  would  be  more 
intent  on  burning  Jews  than  on  defending  them.  '  In  the  name 
of  everything  that  is  mysterious/  I  would  ask  in  despair,  ^  what 
makes  you  espouse  the  cause  of  the  filthy  Hebrew  ?  Are  you  an 
Israelite  in  disguise  ? ' 

*  No,'  said  Ortenegg,  *  I  knew  nothing  about  Jews,  and  cared 
less,  until  I  came  here.' 

^And  since  you  came  here  their  extreme  cleanliness  and 
honesty  have  won  your  aflfection  ? ' 

*  Since  I  came  here  their  extreme  wretchedness  and  misery 
have  awakened  my  pity,'  he  would  answer.  *I  don't  want  to 
stand  by  and  see  anything  trampled  on,  or,  at  least,  I  want  to 
know  the  reason  why  it  is  trampled  on ;  and  I  can't  get  any. 
When  I  ask,  "  Why  do  you  abuse  them  ?  Why  do  you  cuflF  and 
beat  them  ? "  you  say,  "  Because  they  are  Jews."  You  shut 
them  out  from  every  employment  you  can,  and  call  them  rapa- 
cious because  they  grasp  at  what  is  open  to  them.  You  ill-treat 
them  at  every  turn,  and  then  call  them  spiteful  because  they  don't 
love  you.  You  force  them  to  live  in  wretched  hovels  and  call 
them  filthy  because  their  houses  are  not  like  yours.  And  when  I 
ask  again,  why  ?  "  Because  they  are  Jews."  As  though  "  Jews," 
and  "scum,"  and  "dust"  were  just  different  words  for  one 
identical  thing.' 

And  then  I  would  patiently  attempt  to  prove  that  with  us  in 
Poland  the  words  really  did  mean  one  identical  thing ;  that  they 
were  a  very  venomous  scum,  a  very  poisonous  dust.  *  You  don't 
know  what  you  are  talking  about,  Ortenegg,'  I  would  say;  *you 
don't  know  that  the  gratitude  of  these  proteges  of  yours  would 
be  just  the  proverbial  gratitude  of  the  viper.  We  show  them  no 
mercy  because  they  would  show  us  none.  Do  you  know  why  they 
don't  rob  you  on  the  road  or  kill  you  when  they  meet  you  at  con- 
venient places?  Because  there  is  a  law  in  the  land  against 
stealing  and  killing,  and  because  they  don't  like  prisons  and 
executioners.'  To  this  he  would  retort :  *  Some  Jews  might  rob 
me,  no  doubt,  and  some  Jews  might  kill  me,  but  so  might  some 
Christians.    Do  you  pretend  to  say  that  a  Jew,  being  a  Jew,  has 
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got  no  conscience  ?  '    ^  Quite  the  contrary ;  I  pretend  to  say  that 
a  Jew,  being  a  Jew,  has  got  two  consciences,  one  for  his  fellow- 
Jew  and  one  for  the  Christian.     When  he  sells  you  mouldy  com 
at  full  market  price,  and  when  he  lends  you  money  at  a  hundred 
and  fifty  per  cent.,  what  do  you  think  his  conscience  is  doing  all 
the  time  ?     Why,  approving  highly  of  course,  for  you  are  the 
Christian.     It  is  right  to  cheat  you,  it  is  right  to  rob  you,  it  is 
right  to  break  word  with  you.     Here   lies  the  kernel  of  the 
matter.     It  is  because  of  this  complete  reversal  of  the  idea  cf 
right  and  wrong  that  the  mere  existence  of  the  Jews  becomes  a 
standing  danger  to  society  and  to  government*    You  have  not 
been  in  this  country  long   enough  yet  to  estimate  fairly  the 
intensity  of  that  fanatical  abhorrence  of  the  baptised  which  rages 
like  a  disease  in  the  veins  of  every  Jew  who  aspires  to  the  title  of 
orthodox.     He  must  be  revenged  upon  you  for  being  what  you 
are,  no  matter  at  what  personal  or  even  financial  sacrifice,  for  he 
hates  you  more  than  he  loves  gold.     And  he  is  not  even  satisfied 
with  hating  you ;  he  hates  his  own  species  for  not  hating  you 
enough.     The  so-called  "  Rational "  Jew  of  modem  times  is  a 
horror  to  the  orthodox  bigot,  simply  because  he  is  not  Anti- 
christian  enough,  because  it  sometimes  occurs  to  him  that  what 
would  be  black  dishonesty  towards  a  fellow-Hebrew  can  scarcely 
be  spotless  integrity  when  practised  towards  a  Christian.     If  you 
had  come  to  Goratyn  a  month  earlier  you  might  have  learned  a 
good  deal  by  looking  on  at  one  of  those  struggles  which  periodi- 
cally break  out  between  the  two  classes :  the  Orthodox  and  the 
Rational.   Occasionally  the  Rational  tell  tales  upon  the  Orthodox, 
and  the  tales  that  were  told  this  time  were  particularly  interest- 
ing to  the  members  of  the  Enlisting  Commission.    Has  it  ever 
occurred  to  you,  by  the  by,  to  wonder  why,  though  there  are 
such  thousands  of  Jews  in  Poland,  there  are  so  few  in  uniform  ? 
Neither  the  Polish  peasant  nor  the  Bohemian  labourer  are  in  love 
with  the  ranks,  but  it  requires  the  diabolical  cunning  of  a  Jew  to 
slip  through  the  fingers  of  an  Enlisting  Commission.     In  this 
case  the  tell-tale  in  question  pointed  to  a  sickly  hunchback  of  the 
name  of  Eidel  Dattelzweig,  and  it  was  proved  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  this  same  Eidel  Dattelzweig  had  been  palmed  off 
on  dozens  of  our  Commissions  as  any  number  of  Jacobs  and 
Moseses  and  Solomons,  unfit  for  service  naturally,  since  Uhlankas 
are  not  made  to  fit  humps.     It  is  one  of  their  favourite  dodges; 
we  are  aware  of  it  and  yet  helpless.    The  cases  in  which  the  clue 
is  put  into  our  hands  are  so  rare  as  to  make  little  di£ference,  for 
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however  Eational  a  Jew  may  be,  it  requires  something  like  courage 
to  risk  being  torn  to  pieces  by  a  mob  of  maddened  Orthodox. 
During  the  eight  days  that  the  case  was  on,  the  Rational  tell-tale 
lived  under  a  guard  of  twenty-five  soldiers,  and  had  to  be  escorted 
to  and  from  the  Court  of  Justice  with  drawn  swords  and  loaded 
muskets.  It  was  by  the  narrowest  shave  that  the  authorities 
succeeded  finally  in  smuggling  him  out  of  Groratyn  with  a  whole 
skin.  Eidel  Dattelzweig's  hump  has  naturally  lost  its  market 
value,  just  as  Eidel  Dattelzweig's  existence  has.  lost  its  object  for 
the  present ;  but  there  will  arise  other  Eidel  Dattelzweigs  with 
other  humps,  or  else  with  club  feet  or  withered  hands  or 
paralysed  knees.  The  same  little  game  will  be  played  over  again, 
and  we  shall  be  as  helpless  as  before.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ? 
Impossible  to  keep  in  your  memory  a  register  of  all  the  physio- 
gnomies of  all  the  Hebrews  of  the  district ;  still  more  impossible 
to  know  whether  the  white-bearded  Kabbi,  who — his  registers  by 
his  side — attests  with  the  most  solemn  of  oaths,  and  with  a  truly 
Biblical  dignity,  that  the  hunchback  before  you  is  Solomon 
Griinwald  and  no  other,  is  stating  a  fact  or  committing  a  perjury 
which  he  has  committed  a  hundred  times  before  and  is  ready  to 
commit  a  hundred  times  again — and  with  a  clear  conscience, 
mind  you — with  a  perfectly  clear  conscience.  We  can  call  him  a 
fanatic,  if  we  like,  but  we  are  scarcely  justified  in  calling  him  a 
scoundrel.  He  honestly  believes  that  to  save  an  Orthodox 
believer  from  serving  imder  a  Christian  banner  is  a  sacred,  a 
holy  act ;  he  is  hcmeatly  convinced  that  to  deceive  a  Christian 
authority  is  a  work  more  pleasing  to  the  Almighty  than  the 
sacrifice  of  a  dozen  fat  oxen.  Strictly  speaking,  he  is  honest 
through  it  all.  Man,  you  must  be  as  blind  as  a  stone  wall  if  you 
do  not  see  that,  under  such  conditions,  a  fair  battle  is  out  of  the 
question.  Ever  since  the  world  has  begun  to  go  round,  poisoned 
arrows  have  had  the  advantage  of  unpoisoned  ones ;  and,  since 
the  constitution  of  our  consciences  does  not  permit  the  poisoning 
of  our  arrows,  the  one  thing  left  for  us  is  to  keep  the  enemy  from 
getting  at  his  quiver,  and  that  we  can  only  do  as  long  as  he  is  on 
the  ground  with  our  foot  upon  his  neck.  Do  you  still  want  to 
know  why  the  Polish  Jew  is  trampled  on?'  But  though  my 
words  troubled  Ortenegg  they  did  not  convince  him.  I  was 
romancing ;  I  could  only  be  romancing ;  such  a  state  of  things 
was  too  incredible  to  be  anything  but  smiled  at;  I  was  pre- 
judiced, &c.  I  shrugged  my  shoulders  and  gave  up  the  case.  Of 
course  I  knew  that  time  would  bring  experience,  and  in  the 
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meantime  I  begged  Qrtenegg  to  remember  that  it  was  always 
safer  to  suspect  than  to  confide.  He  drew  himself  up  and 
answered,  ^  Until  I  have  grounds  for  suspicion  I  shall  certainly 
not  suspect.' 

*  And  you  are  determined  to  treat  them  as  fellow-creatures?' 
I  asked. 

*  Certainly  I  am.' 

*  And  to  pay  them  what  they  ask  for  their  wares  ?  And  to 
believe  their  word  ?    And  to  rely  upon  their  promises  ? ' 

*  Unless  I  have  reason  to  suppose  them  dishonest  I  shall 
certainly  pay  them  what  they  ask  for  their  wares ;  and  unless  I 
have  reason  to  think  them  untruthful  I  shall  take  their  word  and 
count  upon  their  promise.  I  shall  treat  them  exactly  as  I  treat 
Christians.' 

*  And  they  will  treat  you  as  iliefy  treat  Christians — exactly,'  I 
replied.     *  Well,  may  you  never  know  better.' 

He  does  know  better  now,  and  it  is  the  story  of  his  getting  to 
know  better  that  I  have  to  tell.  We  had  reached  the  last  day 
but  one  of  the  Carnival.  Two  great  balls  were  to  be  given  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Goratyn  on  these  two  last  evenings  of  our 
dancing  season.  I  had  procured  invitations  for  Ortenegg,  and 
had  persuaded  him  to  make  his  first  appearance  among  the 
aristocracy  of  the  neighbourhood.  We  started  on  horseback  early 
in  the  afternoon.  Our  way  led  up  a  steep  hill  and  past  the  Jewish 
burying-ground  at  the  gates,  where  the  tall  stones,  leaning  all 
aslant,  and  white  with  the  last  snow,  looked  like  a  procession  of 
sheeted  spectres.  Our  horses'  heads  were  turned  in  the  direction 
of  the  vast  beech-forests  which  on  this  side  crowned  the  gently 
swelling  ground,  while  on  the  other  side  Goratyn  looked  upon 
naked  plains,  stretching  to  the  Bussian  frontier,  and  treeless 
except  for  the  willow  and  poplar  borders  of  the  few  and  widely 
scattered  villages.  Just  outside  the  town  there  stood  a  stone 
cross,  of  the  Greek  shape,  with  two  arms.  I  never  pass  it  without 
remembering  the  unpleasant  surprise  I  felt  when  once,  in  a  severe 
winter,  I  had  found  six  wolves  waiting  for  me  behind  that  cross, 
and  I  had  been  forced  to  turn  my  horse  and  flee  ignominiously 
down  the  hill  again.  As  we  passed  the  cross  to-day  I  mentioned 
the  story  to  Ortenegg,  After  that  we  spoke  little,  for  it  had 
begun  to  snow  hard  and  the  wind  was  piercing.  We  had  got 
deep  into  the  bare  forest  when  all  at  once  a  strange  figure,  seen 
indistinctly  through  the  white  whirl,  seemed  to  rise  from  the 
ground  straight  in  our  path.     Ortenegg's  horse  first  shied,  then 
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ploDged.  I  beard  a  shriek,  and  saw  something  dark  and  formless 
straggling  on  the  ground.  Next  I  became  aware  tbat  Ortenegg 
had  slid  from  the  saddle,  and,  forcing  tbe  horse  to  one  side,  was 
bending  over  the  dark  thing.  I  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it 
except  that  it  was  a  ^  thing.'  It  looked  hairy,  and  I  thought  I 
distinguished  a  pair  of  horns,  yet  all  the  time,  from  under  what 
seemed  to  be  a  hide,  a  voice  was  whimpering  *  Wai,'  and  again 
'  Wai,'  with  the  most  unmistakably  Hebrew  accent. 

^  Is  it  a  speaking  cow  or  a  homed  Jew?'  I  asked.  *  Does  it 
bite,  Ortenegg?' 

Meanwhile  the  cowhide  heaved  and  parted,  the  horns  dropped 
back,  and  the  small  terrified  face  of  a  little  Jewish  girl  stared  up 
at  us,  distorted  into  an  expression  of  almost  comical  alarm.  When 
Ortenegg  inquired  whether  she  was  hurt,  she  only  repeated  in  a 
whine,  ^  Wai,  wai !  My  arms,  my  legs,  my  bones !  Oh,  wai, 
wai!' 

By  this  time  he  had  helped  her  to  her  feet,  and  we  were  able 
to  examine  our  victim  more  closely.  We  wondered  as  we  looked, 
not  knowing  whether  to  be  more  struck  by  her  extreme  prettiness 
or  her  extreme  dirtiness;  both  were  equally  marvellous  in  their 
way.  Her  cheeks  were  as  round  and  soft  as  peaches,  but  peaches 
which  have  recently  rolled  in  the  gutter;  her  lips  were  like 
damask  rose-leaves  picked  from  the  mud ;  her  hair,  which  was  not 
of  the  usual  Hebrew  black,  but  of  a  bright  auburn  tint,  looked 
like  so  much  tangled  floss- silk  ;  her  small  hand  might  have  been 
taken  for  a  piece  of  ivory  carving,  considered  too  precious  by  its 
owner  to  be  ever  dusted  or  scrubbed.  There  was  an  inkspot  on 
her  forehead  and  a  mudstreak  on  her  chin ;  and  as  now  the  tears, 
mingled  perhaps  of  alarm  and  pain,  began  to  run  down  her  face, 
the  course  which  each  silvery  drop  had  taken  was  clearly  to  be 
traced,  like  the  mark  of  a  river  on  a  map.  Her  bright  brown 
eyes  alone  she  had  not  been  able  to  dim :  they  flashed  from  her 
face  like  some  clear,  thrice-polished  stone.  Clinging,  as  she  now 
was,  to  Ortenegg's  arm,  she  looked  a  very  small  creature  indeed. 
Probably  she  was  no  more  than  twelve  years  old. 

^  So  she  fell  down,  did  she  ?  And  has  broken  her  arms  and  legs, 
has  she  ?  '  I  commenced,  addressing  her  in  the  third  person,  as  is 
our  custom  towards  Jews.  *  And  what  right  has  she  to  be  mas- 
querading in  a  cow-hide  on  the  high  road  ?  Does  she  not  know 
that  the  Carnival  is  for  honest  Christian  folk,  and  not  for  cheating 
Hebrews  ?  Ortenegg,  why  do  you  let  her  claw  your  arm  ?  I 
wouldn't  touch  her  with  a  pair  of  tongs.' 
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The  small  Jewess  had  been  anxiously  and  cautioosly  feeling 
her  ankles  alternately,  then  her  elbows,  then  her  back,  but  all  the 
time  never  losing  her  hold  of  the  cowhide,  a  comer  of  which  she 
kept  tightly  tucked  under  her  arm.  ^Wherefore  should  I  be 
masquerading,  Euer  Onaden^  (literally,  ^your  Grace'),  she 
answered  in  a  shrill  but  abject  whine,  *  I  put  the  cowhide  over 
me  to  keep  out  the  snow.  It  won't  spoil  its  market  value,'  she 
added  quickly. 

*  And  did  she  steal  the  hide  that  she  must  needs  take  it  home 
in  such  a  hurry  ? '  I  asked,  for  I  am  always  suspicious  in  these 
cases.  The  small  Jewess  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven.  <  Ootl  und 
die  Welt !  One  whole  florin  and  twenty  kreutzers  it  cost  me,  and 
they  at  Biesciscow  wanting  it  to  be  eighty !  But  it  is  a  sound 
hide,  and  Euer  Gnaden  can  have  it  for  one  florin  and  seventy  if  he 
desires.' 

*  And  why  does  she  buy  her  cowhides  at  Biesciscow  ? '  I  in- 
quired, disregarding  this  ofier.  *  Are  there  no  cows  at  Goratyn, 
and  have  they  no  hides  ?  * 

*  Surely  they  have  hides,  Euer  Gnaden,  but  they  are  at  least 
ten  kreutzers  dearer.  They  are  slaughtering  many  oxen  at 
Biesciscow  to-day  for  the  supper  at  the  great  balls ;  and  it  is 
a  week  ago  that  I  said  to  myself:  Surchen  Marmorstein,  the 
Carnival  is  the  time,  and  Biesciscow  is  the  place  to  make  a  good 
Oeachdft  (bargain)  with  a  hide.  But  if  Euer  Gnaden  will  give 
me  only  a  florin  sixty-five ' 

^  And  does  she  expect  me  to  believe,  Surchen  Marmorstein, 
that  she  has  walked  to  Biesciscow  for  the  sake  of  a  dirty 
cowhide  ? ' 

At  this  she  began  to  whimper  again,  jerking  out  a  tearfal 
account  of  her  misfortunes.  Oh  no,  she  swore  by  the  grave  of 
several  ancestresses  that  she  never  would  have  dared  to  walk  to 
Biesciscow  ;  no,  not  even  for  such  a  cowhide  as  this  one  was ;  she 
was  too  much  afraid  of  the  wolves  and  the  snow  and  the  dark- 
ness. It  all  came  along  of  Isaac  Sternfeld  getting  a  sore  finger 
with  the  frost  and  not  being  able  to  play  the  fiddle  at  the  great 
Biesciscow  ball,  as  he  had  been  engaged  to  do.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  that,  Aron  Nelken,  who  had  taken  her  to  Biesciscow  in 
his  cart,  would  have  given  her  a  return  seat  as  well ;  but,  of 
course,  when  Aron  Nelken  was  oflFered  the  chance  of  playing  the 
fiddle  in  the  place  of  Isaac  with  the  sore  finger  it  was  natural 
that  Aron  should  take  that  chance  ;  she  could  not  think  evil  of 
him  on  that  account ;  but,  hi,  hi !  she  was  very  frightened  and 
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very  tired,  only  she  was  glad  she  had  made  a  good  bargain  with 
the  hide.  But  it  was  a  long  way  to  go,  hi,  hi,  hoo,  hoo !  The 
narrative  ended  in  a  burst  of  genuine  and  clamorous  self-pity. 

*  Poor  child  ! '  said  Ortenegg.     *  What  can  we  do  for  her  ? ' 
*The  only  thing  I  can  suggest,'  I  returned,  *is  that  you 

should  turn  your  horse's  head  and  give  her  an  escort  home.'  It 
was  meant  as  the  most  biting  sarcasm,  of  course,  but,  to  my 
horror  and  amazement,  Ortenegg  turned  gravely  to  Surchen 
Marmorstein  and  asked :  *  You  would  not  be  frightened  if  I  went 
home  with  you  ? '  She  stared  incredulously.  ^  Ortenegg ! '  I 
cried  dumbfoundered,  *  I  was  only  joking,  you  know.'  He 
answered  that  possibly  I  was  joking,  but  that  he  was  not.  He 
inquired  whether,  after  having  knocked  down  and  lamed  this 
unlucky  child,  I  could  reconcile  it  with  my  conscience  to  let  her 
limp  home  alone  ?  I  thought  I  could  perfectly.  *  Besides,'  I 
added,  ^  she  is  not  lame  at  all.  That  vermin  never  comes  to 
harm.' 

At  this  point  Surchen  Marmorstein,  who  seeined  rather  to 
have  forgotten  about  her  ankles,  uttered  a  sharp  groan  and  made 
another  clutch  at  Ortenegg's  arm.  It  had  only  just  dawned  upon 
her  that  he  was  serious ;  and  no  doubt  the  little  villain  was  a 
great  deal  too  genuinely  afraid  of  the  terrors  of  the  road  to  lose 
this  unexpected  chance  of  an  escort. 

'  There  I '  he  said,  looking  at  me  scathingly.  ^  She  is  just  as 
likely  as  not  to  faint  by  the  way,  and  if  the  wolves  chased  her  as 
you  say  they  chased  you ' 

*  There  would  be  a  Jewess  the  less  in  the  world,'  I  answered 
with  equanimity.  *  Come  along,  Ortenegg,  don't  be  a  fool.  Are 
you  bent  upon  making  me  miss  the  first  quadrille  ?  '  But  I  could 
see  by  the  set  of  his  black  eyebrows  that  my  words  were  wasted 
breath.  In  vain  I  drew  dazzling  pictures  of  the  ball-room ;  in 
vain  I  reminded  him  that  the  champagne  was  reported  to  be  real 
Cliquot.  In  my  despair  I  think  I  must  have  become  almost 
pathetic.  At  last,  when  upon  my  mind,  as  well  as  upon  the  mind 
of  Surchen  Marmorstein,  it  had  been  borne  in  that  Ortenegg  was 
not  joking,  I  took  refuge  in  sarcasm.  *  How  will  you  do  it  ?  '  I 
asked,  looking  on  with  grim  interest.  *  Are  you  going  to  take 
her  up  behind  you  ?  It  would  be  unkind  to  let  her  walk,  you 
know.'  Ortenegg  apparently  had  no  objection  to  the  arrange- 
ment, but  Surchen  most  decidedly  had.  Gott  und  die  Wdt !  she 
never  could  think  of  getting  on  to  that  prancing  animal's  back ! 
per  foot  was  just  well  enough  to  let  her  limp  along,  and  just  bad 
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enough  to  make  the  protection  of  the  rider's  presence  necessary. 
'  Good-bye,  madman,'  I  said  sadly  at  the  last.  ^  I  wash  my  hands 
of  you  for  the  present.  If  you  turn  up  in  the  ball-room  towards 
daylight  I  intend  to  cut  you.'  With  that  we  parted.  I  rode  to 
Biesciscow  alone,  and  Ortenegg,  with  the  Jewess  by  his  side, 
turned  back  towards  the  town  which  he  had  left  but  an  hour  ago. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Ortenegg  never  appeared  in  the  ball-room.  It  was  only  some 
days  later  that  I  heard  all  about  his  experiences  of  that  evening. 
I  got  the  account  from  him,  or  rather  I  drew  it  from  him  bit  by  bit. 
At  first  Surchen  Marmorstein  limped  along  silently  by  the 
side  of  the  road,  wrapped  in  her  cowhide.  Presently  she  iForgot 
to  limp  and.  began  to  talk,  and  Ortenegg  discovered  that  he  was 
being  put  through  a  lively  course  of  cross-examination.  His 
name,  his  age,  his  relations,  his  tastes,  were  all  in  turn  explored, 
most  particularly  his  tastes.  As  a  result  the  cowhide  was  o£fered 
him  once  more,  at  another  slight  reduction  of  price.  This  being 
declined  Surchen  became  pensive  and  fell  to  watching  the  chestnut 
stepping  slowly  through  the  snow.  *  If  Euer  Gnaden  wished  for 
another  horse  of  the  same  colour,'  she  suggested,  *  Aron  Nelken 
has  just  such  a  one.  Shall  I  tell  Aron  Nelken  to  bring  the  horse, 
Euer  Gnaden?' 

^  Thanks,'  said  Ortenegg,  courteously ;  ^  my  stables  are  full.' 
Surchen's  eyes  wandered  from  the  horse  to  Ortenegg's  military 
cap.  *  The  snow  is  not  good  for  the  gold  cord,  is  it,  Euer  Gnaden  ? 
Lammle  Blauweiss  pays  very  well  for  gold  cording  that  is  not 
new ;  he  pays  better  than  Simon  Alterfried.  Is  it  with  Simon 
Alterfried  that  Euer  Gnaden  has  dealt  ? ' 

'  I  have  dealt  with  nobody,'  said  Ortenegg,  in  some  bewilder- 
ment. 

*  Ah  no,  Euer  Gnaden  has  not  worn  the  Lancer  uniform  long 
enough.     So  Simon  Alterfried   has  not  got   the  Kundachaft* 
(custom),  she  added  hopefully.     *  He  gives  quite  a  florin  less  than 
Lammle  Blauweiss  for  a  cloak.' 
^  I  have  no  cloaks  to  sell.' 

At  this  juncture  Surchen  sighed.  I  could  have  told  Ortenegg 
exactly  what  that  sigh  meant;  it  meant  that  he  was  not 
proving  himself  a  hopeful  subject  for  a  GeachdfL     But,  of  course. 
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she  was  not  beaten ;  she  made  various  other  attempts.  Music 
having  been  mentioned^  a  prapos  of  Isaac  Sternfeld  and  his  sore 
finger,  Surchen  confided  to  Ortenegg  that  she  knew  the  owner  of 
a  genuine  Cremona  vioh'n,  and  it  was  just  possible  that  he  might 
be  induced  to  part  with  it ;  then — her  thoughts  darting  from  one 
subject  connected  with  the  ball  to  another — she  inquired  the 
name  of  Ortenegg's  wine-merchant,  and  oflFered  to  put  him  in  the 
way  of  getting  champagne  at  a  nominal  price.  But  here,  too, 
fate  was  against  her ;  Ortenegg  did  not  play  the  fiddle,  and  he 
did  not  care  for  champagne.  '  And  yet  Euer  Gnaden  goes  to 
balls  where  it  is  all  fiddling  and  champagne,  they  tell  me.  If  it 
is  not  the  music  or  the  wine  that  takes  him  there,  then  it  must  be 
the  ladies'  dresses — or  their  faces?  Does  Euer  Gnaden  like 
beautiful  faces  ? ' 

Ortenegg  owned  to  me  that  the  question  startled  him,  though 
it  was  put  with  the  most  ingenuous  simplicity.  In  the  first  place 
he  was  not  at  all  sure  that  he  had  ever  seen  a  beautiful  face. 

*  Euer  Gnaden  would  have  seen  many  beautiful  faces  if  he 
had  gone  to  the  ball  to-night,'  said  Surchen ;  then  for  some 
minutes  she  hopped  along  in  silence.  All  at  once  she  drew  a 
little  nearer  to  the  horse's  side :  '  Have  you  seen  Salome  ? '  she 
asked,  looking  up  into  his  -face. 

*  No ;  who  is  Salome  ? ' 

The  little  Jewess  had  already  darted  back  to  the  side  of  the 
rood.  *  I  have  a  sister  called  Salome,'  she  said,  in  a  completely 
indifferent  voice.  *  Oh,  hoo,  how  cold  it  is  ! '  and  pulling  her  cow- 
hide more  closely  about  her  she  retreated  into  its  shade  and  spoke 
no  more. 

When  they  reached  the  bottom  of  the  hill  and  all  danger  ot 
wolves  was  past,  Ortenegg  began  to  wonder  whether  he  might  not 
get  to  the  ball  after  all.  But  he  now  perceived  that  Surchen  was 
limping  again  more  heavily ;  shufiiing  painfully  along  a  little  in 
advance  and  looking  back  over  her  shoulder  towards  him,  evi- 
dently expecting  him  to  follow.  So  Ortenegg  said  nothing  and 
rode  on.  He  had  never  been  at  a  ball  before,  so  perhaps  the 
sacrifice  of  giving  it  up  was  not  very  great;  and  yet  I  know  perfectly 
well  that  he  had  had  his  curiosity.  It  was  just  like  him  not  to 
want  to  abandon  this  piece  of  knight-errantry  which  he  had  under- 
taken. ^  The  big  market-place  to  which  Surchen  led  the  way  was 
deserted.  The  wind  had  swept  it  clear  of  loiterers  and  the  lights 
were  beginning  to  bum  in  the  windows.  Down  one  side  of  this 
Platz  there  was  a  row  of  tumble-down  arcades,  built  of  brick  and 
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patched  with  plaster.  The  Jewish  shopkeepers  whose  shops  opened 
out  here  generally  made  use  of  the  arcades  for  the  display  of 
their  goods,  and  on  dry  days  the  brick  columns  were  made  gay 
with  striped  shawls,  printed  handkerchiefs,  and  strings  of  beads, 
or  else  festively  garlanded  with  wreaths  of  dried  figs  and  bunches 
of  tallow  candles.  But  to-day  the  wares  of  all  sorts  had  been 
taken  under  cover  and  the  snow  had  drifted  deep  into  the  comers 
and  high  up  against  the  sides  of  the  columns.  When  they  had 
skirted  the  market-place,  Surchen,  always  looking  back  for 
Ortenegg  to  follow,  began  to  thread  a  maze  of  narrow  streets. 
There  was  a  perfect  network  of  them  in  this  direction,  for  Goratyn 
was  a  big  place  in  its  way,  though  that  way  was  a  very  small  one. 

*  It  is  not  very  far,  not  very  far,'  she  kept  saying ;  *  if  only  I 
can  reach  the  door.'  At  last  she  said  *  This  is  the  street.'  And 
now  Ortenegg,  whose  patience  had  been  gradually  oozing  away, 
made  up  his  mind  to  turn,  for  was  she  not  within  sight  of  her 
own  door  ?  And  it  struck  him  that  if  he  did  not  make  haste  he 
might  find  a  snowdrift  between  him  and  Biesciscow,  for  the 
weather  was  growing  wilder  every  minute.  But  just  then,  by 
some  strange  contrivance  of  fate,  he  caught  sight  of  a  man  he 
knew,  one  of  the  few  non-dancing  officers  of  the  regiment,  who 
was  taking  this  short  cut  from  the  barracks  to  the  centre  of  the 
town.  This  man,  catching  sight  of  Ortenegg,  looked  surprised, 
and  glancing  from  him  to  the  ragged  and  disreputable  Jewish 
child  in  advance,  began  to  look  amused.  Ortenegg  at  once 
changed  his  mind ;  he  would  not  resign  his  charge  in  the  face  of 
that  amusement.  He  pushed  on  a  little  closer  to  Surchen  and 
spoke  to  her  audibly,  so  that  there  should  be  no  mistake  about 
the  connection  between  them. 

Presently  Surchen  limped  through  a  covered  archway  and  into 
a  narrow  courtyard,  and  here  she  stood  still  at  last,  before  a  tall, 
shallow,  mean-looking  house.  Several  doors,  surmounted  by  sign- 
boards, opened  on  to  the  yard.  On  one  of  these  signboards  was 
painted:  Berisch  Marmorstein^  Dealer  in  Bones  and  Skins, 
Another  bore  the  inscription:  David  Marmorsiein^  Ladies^ 
Tailor.  On  a  third  were  the  words :  Ldmmle  BlauweisSy  Mei'' 
chant  of  Clothes. 

'  So  you  are  safe  at  home,'  said  Ortenegg,  looking  round  him. 
*  But  what  is  the  matter  ? '  for  Surchen  was  leaning  against  the 
wall,  and  with  her  hand  to  her  side  was  making  a  grimace  of  pain. 

*  Wai ! '  she  whimpered.  *  I  feel  bad,  oh  so  bad !  I  can  never 
get  up  the  stairs ! ' 
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*  Shall  I  call  somebody — some  of  your  relations  ? ' 

*  No,  no,'  she  cried ;  *  they  are  all  busy — they  could  not  hear.' 
That  being  the  case,  thought  Ortenegg,  as  he  looked  at  her 

drooping  figure,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  dismount.  It 
seemed  almost  as  though  at  this  eleventh  hour  she  was  going  to 
faint  after  all.  He  made  his  horse  fast  to  a  post  in  the  ground 
and  turned  to  Surchen.  ^  This  way,'  she  said,  and  clinging  to  his 
arm,  she  pointed  to  the  door  that  was  headed  *  Berisck  Mamior- 
atein.*  Ortenegg  found  himself  stumbling  down  some  broken 
steps  into  a  sort  of  cellar.  A  curious  and  very  disagreeable  smell 
greeted  his  nostrils;  the  wall  seemed  thickly  hung  with  dark 
objects  that  rustled  like  parchment  as  his  shoulder  brushed  against 
them ;  he  trod  upon  something  that  crunched  beneath  his  foot 
like  a  bone.  Surchen  paused  for  an  instant  to  throw  her  cowhide 
into  a  comer ;  then,  peering  about  her  in  the  half-darkness,  she 
pressed  on.  *  A  little  higher  up,'  she  said,  *  a  little  higher  up ; ' 
and  Ortenegg,  rather  to  his  surprise,  felt  himself  hurried  through 
another  door  and  up  a  wooden  staircase.  It  was  she  who  was 
dragging  him  now,  not  he  supporting  her.  They  passed  by  several 
landings  and  many  doors,  but  the  little  Jewess  never  paused  till 
they  had  got  to  what  seemed  to  be  garret-height.  There  she 
stood  still,  breathless,  before  a  half-open  door ;  a  broad  band  of 
yellow  light  fell  across  the  landing.  ^  Into  the  room,'  she  said, 
*just  into  the  room;  I  feel  so  bad.'  Then  with  one  hand  she 
pushed  wide  the  door,  and,  she  being  on  his  arm,  he  had  perforce 
to  enter.  He  found  himself  in  a  sort  of  garret — a  large  and 
wretchedly-furnished  attic-room  with  a  sloping  ceiling  and  small 
sky-windows.  There  were  three  people  in  the  room — two  men  in 
long  kaftans,  and  a  woman.  Both  the  men  had  their  backs  to 
the  door,  while  the  young  girl  stood  with  her  face  turned  towards 
it.  She  was  dressed  in  a  rich  and  dazzling  evening  dress.  She 
stood  quite  still  with  her  arms  hanging  by  her  sides,  in  the  passive 
attitude  of  a  lay-figure.  Her  hair,  which  was  of  a  deep  red-gold 
colour,  was  pinned  up  carelessly  at  the  back  of  her  head,  as 
though  to  be  out  of  the  way.  The  dress  she  wore  was  silky  in 
texture  and  creamy  in  colour,  and  there  was  some  gold  lace  or 
braid  or  trimming  about  it  which  seemed  to  flash  when  her  hair 
flashed  in  the  lamp-light ;  at  least  so  Ortenegg  said.  He  did  not 
tell  me  then  that  he  thought  her  beautiful,  but  I  formed  my  own 
conclusions.  It  was  only  some  time  later  that  I  saw  her  and 
could  judge  for  myself. 

The  attic,  being  large,  was  dark  in  the  far-off  comers ;  all  the 
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light  in  the  room  was  turned  upon  the  woman,  or  rather  upon  the 
satin  dress.  Both  men  were  busied  about  her — one  of  them 
knelt  on  the  floor,  putting  pins  into  the  folds  of  the  satin;  the 
other,  bending  low,  held  forward  an  oil-lamp  to  light  the  worker. 
Two  tallow  dips  stuck  into  bottles  were  placed  on  the  comer  of  a 
wooden  table  in  such  a  position  as  to  throw  more  light  on  the 
figure. 

*  That  is  Salome,'  said  Surchen ;  and  at  the  sound  of  her  voice 
the  two  men  turned  round.  The  one  who  knelt  on  the  floor  was 
young,  and  his  hair,  side-ringlets,  and  beard  were  of  the  brightest 
carroty-red.  The  other  man  was  old.  As  he  straightened  himself 
Ortenegg  saw  that  he  was  of  a  tall  and  stately  presence,  with  a 
white  beard  that  flowed  to  his  waistband.  They  looked  at  him  in 
stupefaction,  then  at  Surchen,  then  at  each  other.  Ortenegg^s 
impression  was  that  they  were  angry  at  his  intrusion. 

Before  he  could  explain  Surchen  sprang  towards  the  old  man 
and  cried :  ^  I  got  it  cheap — I  got  it  a  bargain ! '  He  answered  her 
sharply,  something  that  Ortenegg  could  not  understand,  for  it 
was  in  Hebrew ;  but  when  Surchen  repeated,  *  I  got  it  cheap — I 
got  it  very  cheap,  Vaterle,'  there  came  a  softening  to  bis  ex- 
pression, and  an  apparent  struggle  between  displeasure  and 
approval. 

The  red-haired  Jew  took  half-a-dbzen  pins  out  of  his  mouth, 
and  inquired  with  agitation  whether  the  gracious  gentleman  had 
come  with  any  message  about  the  ball-dress  ?  As  he  could  see 
for  himself,  it  was  all  but  ready ;  he  knew  that  it  ought  to  have 
been  delivered  two  hours  ago,  but  the  work  had  been  so  pressing ; 
there  were  only  a  few  more  stitches — the  last  folds  to  drape 

*  Wai ! '  cried  Surchen,  clasping  her  hands  above  her  head, 
*  the  dress  will  never  get  to  Biesciscow  to-night ;  there  will  be 
three  foot  of  snow  on  the  roads.  liisten  to  the  wind ! '  For  now 
the  wind  was  roaring  over  the  roof  and  pelting  the  attic  windows 
with  snow.  *  The  gentleman  has  not  come  with  a  message ;  he 
came  because  I  fell,  and  my  foot  was  bad.' 

*  And  fifteen  florins  it  was  to  have  been ! '  groaned  the  young 
Jew,  rocking  his  body  as  though  in  physical  pain ;  *  they  will  cut 
down  the  bill  if  the  dress  is  late ! '  and  he  fell  desperately  to 
putting  more  pins  into  the  satin,  while  Surchen,  threading  a 
needle,  knelt  down  on  the  floor  beside  him. 

*  The  gentleman  has  been  very  gracious  to  come  home  with 
my  daughter,'  said  the  old  Jew,  bowing  low  and  majestically,  with 
the   dirty  oil  lamp  in  his  hand ;  but,   in   spite  of  his  suavity. 
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Ortenegg  could  not  help  feeling  that  the  old  Jew  was  put  out 
about  something ;  there  was  an  angry  colour  in  his  cheeks,  and 
he  seemed  endeavouring  to  place  himself  so  that  Ortenegg  should 
see  as  little  as  possible  of  the  girl  in  the  white  dress,  and  to  hold 
the  lamp  in  such  a  position  that  it  left:  her  face  in  shadow.  All 
this  time  she  had  not  moved,  but  stood  with  her  arms  straight  by 
her  sides.  She  seemed  absolutely  and  entirely  indi£ferent  to 
Ortenegg's  presence ;  almost  unaware  of  it.  If  it  had  not  been 
that  he  had  met  her  eyes  as  he  entered,  he  might  almost  have 
taken  her  for  a  real  lay-figure,  so  immovable  did  she  stand.  Her 
immobility  and  her  silence  seemed  to  have  got  upon  his  nerves 
somehow ;  he  wondered  whether  he  could  not  break  it ;  and, 
therefore,  instead  of  leaving  the  attic,  where  clearly  there  was 
nothing  further  for  him  to  do,  he  lingered  a  minute  longer  to 
explain  how  Surchen  had  been  knocked  over  in  trying  to  cross  the 
road.  Both  the  old  Jew  and  the  young  Jew  made  exclamations 
of  interest,  and  seemed  moved  and  startled  by  Surchen's  adven- 
turci  but  the  other  girl's  expression  never  changed ;  she  might 
have  been  stone-deaf  for  any  emotion  that  appeared  on  her  face. 
Ortenegg  became  unreasonably  anxious  for  her  to  move  or  speak. 
The  feet,  of  course,  was  that  his  vanity  was  piqued  by  her 
statuesque  indiflFerence,  for  even  young  men  brought  up  in 
monasteries  do  not  enjoy  being  treated  as  empty  air  by  handsome 
Jewesses. 

*  It  must  be  very  tiring  to  stand  still  so  long,'  he  blurted  out 
at  last,  looking  straight  at  the  young  Jewess ;  but  it  was  the  old 
Jew  who  answered  hastily,  *  She  is  used  to  it ;  Salome  is  used  to 
it.'  Salome  herself  stood  as  calmly  indiflFerent  as  before,  and 
never  for  one  second  looked  towards  him.  Then  Ortenegg 
thought  it  time  to  beat  a  retreat,  but  just  as  he  turned  to  the 
door  it  burst  open,  and  another  Jew,  of  a  stumpy  build  and  with 
a  large  head  thickly  thatched  with  tight  black  curls,  rushed  in  in 
frantic  haste,  his  kaftan  flying,  his  slippers  clapping  on  his  heels. 
The  two  workers  looked  round  with  a  start.  *  Oh,  it  is  Lammle 
Blauweiss,'  they  said,  as  they  caught  sight  of  him.  ^  Judging 
from  the  appearance  of  the  man,  Ortenegg  thought  that  he  had 
burst  in  with  the  news  of  some  disaster,  an  earthquake,  or,  at  the 
very  least,  an  explosion ;  but  he  said  nothing,  only  dashed 
through  the  room  and  disappeared  through  a  door  at  the  further 
end,  where  he  rummaged  about  for  a  minute  or  two  in  what 
appeared  to  be  a  well-stocked  lumber-room.  When  he  reappeared 
he  had  a  birdcage  in  one  hand  and  a  pewter  pot  in  the  other,  a 
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faded  silk  dressing-gown  flung  over  one  shoulderj  and  a  inoth« 
eaten  fur  cloak  tucked  under  his  arm. 

<Come  and  hold  another  light  for  us,  Lammle  Blauweiss/ 
called  out  the  red-haired  Jew,  as  the  other  came  across  the  room, 
staggering  under  his  miscellaneous  burden. 

*  Kdne  Zeitj  keine  Zeit  (no  time,  no  time) ! '  answered  Lammle 
Blauweiss,  making  for  the  door,  and  he  disappeared  again  as  he 
had  come. 

'Lammle  Blauweiss  never  has  time,'  sighed  the  red-haired 
Jew,  apparently  aggrieved. 

'He  makes  his  time  into  money,'  replied  Surchen,  sharply 
and  shortly. 

Ortenegg  thought  the  appearance  of  the  wild  and  hurried 
Lammle  Blauweiss  rather  an  amusing  but  quite  a  trivial  incident ; 
later  on  he  remembered  it  well. 

When  he  got  to  the  first  landing  there  were  steps  behind 
him  and  Surchen  overtook  him;  her  foot  seemed  to  be  quite 
recovered. 

'Are  you  glad  you  have  seen  Salome?'  she  asked,  breath- 
lessly. 

Ortenegg  looked  at  her,  startled.  '  And  Salome  is  your  sister  ? ' 

'  Salome  is  my  sister,  and  you  should  be  very  glad  that  you 
have  seen  her,  for  very  few  people  have  seen  her;  they  keep  her 
so  hidden.  '  Vaterle  is  so.  frightened  of  the  officers ;  I  wonder 
why  ? '  said  Surchen,  staring  up  wide-eyed  into  Ortenegg's  face. 
Then  she  paused,  as  though  she  were  waiting  for  him  to  say  some- 
thing, but  he  said  nothing  and  began  descending  the  stairs.  She 
was  after  him  in  a  moment.  'Do  you  know,'  she  said  in  a 
whisper, '  there  was  an  officer  once  who  had  heard  about  Salome, 
and  he  wanted  to  see  her.  So  he  promised  to  give  me  a  florin  if  I 
helped  him;  and  I  did.  I  put  him  behind  a  Mrall  and  took 
Salome  past,  once,  twice,  several  times,  walking  up  and  down,  and 
he  found  her  so  handsome  that  he  gave  me  two  florins  instead  of 
one.'    Surchen  broke  off  again  and  looked  at  Ortenegg. 

'  And  did  he  see  her  again  ?  '  asked  Ortenegg. 

'  No,  he  never  saw  her  again,  for  Vaterle  found  it  out,  and  it 
is  since  then  that  they  keep  her  so  much  at  home.  Is  Euer 
Gnaden  glad  to  have  seen  Salome  ?  As  glad  as  that  officer  who 
gave  me  the  two  florins  ? '  The  tone  was  insinuating  now,  and 
with  dawning  disgust  Ortenegg  began  to  read  her  drift. 

'  No,'  he  said  shortly,  as  he  turned  from  this  lovely  but  re- 
pulsive  child,   '  I  am  not  glad,  and  I  shall  not  give  you  two 
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florins  for  having  shown  me  your  sister  Salome  \ '  and,  brushing 
past  her,  he  left  her  alone  on  the  staircase. 

When  he  got  to  the  street  the  snow  was  drifting  so  high  that 
all  thought  of  reaching  Biesciscow  that  night  had  to  be  given  up. 

*  But  you  might  have  come  for  the  second  ball,'  I  objected, 
*  A  sledge  could  have  got  through  by  the  next  night.' 

*  I  suppose  it  might,*  said  Ortenegg,  *  but  I  forgot  all  about  the 
second  ball.' 

*  Oh,'  I  said,  and  lapsed  into  silence  for  a  time.  *  Tell  me,'  I 
presently  began,  *  how  many  women  have  you  seen  in  your  life  ? 
State  to  me  in  plain  arithmetical  figures  the  exact  number  of 
women  that  you  had  set  eyes  upon  before  you  came  to  Goratyn.' 

*  Women  ?'  he  repeated,  staring.  *  Oh,  of  course  I  have 
seen  plenty  of  women.  There  was  the  housekeeper  at  Scbloss 
Ortenegg — ^ — ' 

*  Describe  the  housekeeper  at  Schloss  Ortenegg.' 

*  Well,  she  was  rather  deaf,  poor  body,  and  very  lame.' 

*  That  will  do.     Go  on  to  another  woman.' 

*Then  there  was  Trudel  at  the  monastery,  the  wife  of  the 
convent  gardener.' 

<  What  was  Trudel  like  ?' 

*  Bather  like  a  turkey-cock.  They  say  she  beats  her  grand- 
children, and  she  can't  speak  very  plainly  because  of  having  lost 
some  of  her  front ' 

*  All  right,'  I  interrupted,  *  that's  quite  enough  about  Trudel. 
Was  everybody  deaf  or  a  grandmother  in  that  fearful  forest  of 
yours  ?    Were  there  no  women  under  fifty  ?' 

*  Oh,  "yes,  there  was  Fannerl,  the  coachman's  niece.  She  was 
a  very  handy  girl,  considering  how  fat  she  was  for  her  age,  but 
my  father  would  never  let  her  inside  the  house  because  of  her 
squint,  which  made  him  nervous.' 

*  And  these  are  all  the  women  you  have  seen  ?' 

*  Yes,'  said  Ortenegg,  *  I  think  that  is  about  all.' 

*  In  that  case,'  I  said  to  myself,  as  I  drew  a  breath  of  relief, 
^  perhaps  Salome  is  not  so  very  beautiful  after  all.' 

Dorothea  Gerard. 
(To  be' continued,) 
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A  WRITER  in  the  Contemporary  Review  of  June  pleads  very 
powerfully  for  the  slave  children  of  England — the  children 
who  are  sent  out  to  beg,  and  to  pay  for  the  beer  and  the  bets  of 
their  fathers.  Their  case  is  very  pitiable,  and  it  may  be  possible 
to  help  them  by  the  action  of  the  law.  One  would  like  to  say  a 
word  for  another  class  of  young  persons  not  too  well  treated.  Are 
parents  and  guardians  aware  that  in  certain  large  schools  on  the 
Public  School  system  the  boys  dorCt  always  get  enough  to  eai?  I 
say  this  with  the  utmost  deliberation,  and  I  think  that  it  is  an 
abominable  shame.  I  have  heard,  on  very  good  authority,  of  one 
case  in  which  a  boy  was  afflicted  with  scurvy,  thanks  to  the 
generous  and  abundant  diet  of  a  high-class  and  respectable 
Dotheboys  Hall.  In  some  instances  carelessness  or  ignorance  of 
housekeeping  may  be  the  cause  of  the  evil ;  very  possibly  servants 
and  tradesmen  may  combine  to  produce  dinners  in  which  the 
meat  is  so  bad  and  so  badly  cooked  that  hardy  boys,  brought  up 
in  thrifty  homes,  cannot  thrive  on  it.  The  House-Master  may 
be  all  unconscious  of  what  is  going  on ;  but  he  ought  not  to  be 
unconscious.  He  makes  his  profit  out  of  keeping  a  kind  of  hotel 
for  the  pupils.  If  his  pupils  come  home  for  the  holidays  looking 
starved  and  haggard,  if  they  gradually  unfold  to  elder  brothers 
the  cause  of  their  miserable  appearance,  if  the  parents  have  not 
only  to  pay  the  hotel  bills  of  the  House-Master,  but  to  supply  the 
boys  with  extra  money  to  be  spent  on  eggs  and  chops  and  bread 
and  butter,  then  the  House-Master's  position  may  be  lucrative 
but  is  morally  unenviable.  Some  boys,  of  course,  may  be  luxuri- 
ous little  brats  and  may  turn  up  their  noses  at  plain  &re«  I  am 
not  defending  them,  but  speaking  for  boys  who  merely  want 
wholesome  food  and  enough  of  it.  I  don't  think  boys  are  generally 
grumblers.  They  have  a  great  deal  of  loyalty,  they  hate  telling 
tales  out  of  school.    But  they  often  do  not  get  properly  nourished 
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at  school,  while  their  parents  pay  large  quarterly  hotel  bills.  One 
would  not  accuse  clergymen  and  scholars  of  knowingly  making  a 
dishonest  and  a  very  cruel  kind  of  profit.  That  they  should  be 
concerned  with  the  serving  of  tables  is  an  absurd  anomaly.  But 
it  is  our  English  anomaly,  and,  if  a  man  undertake  the  task,  and 
cannot  find  time  to  fulfil  it  all  round,  he  had  better  neglect  the 
Latin  verses  than  the  British  beef,  bread,  and  mutton  of  his  pupils. 
Consider  how  much  is  taken  out  of  a  boy  in  the  processes  of  grow- 
ing, of  athletic  exercise,  and  of  study.  He  needs  better  food  than 
a  grown  man  of  sedentary  habits.  And  there  appear  to  be  places 
of  education  where  he  does  not  get  what  he  needs.  The  same 
remarks  applied  at  one  time,  if  they  do  not  apply  now,  to  the 
kitchen  of  a  very  distinguished  college  in  one  of  the  Universities. 
You  were  proctorised  if  you  dined  at  the  '  Crozier,'  and  your 
college  supplied  you  with  garbage.  The  remonstrances  of  under- 
graduates were  all  in  vain,  and  I  dare  say  the  cook  made  a  very  good 
thing  of  it.  If  the  remonstrances  of  young  men  failed  before 
college  Red  Tape  and  donnish  imbecility,  what  chance  have  small 
boys?  It  is  for  their  parents  to  consider  the  matter.  Of  course 
I  shall  be  told  that  the  Masters,  and  perhaps  their  wives,  dine 
with  the  boys.  Nevertheless  things  in  some  cases  and  in  some 
Houses  justify,  or  at  various  recent  periods  have  justified,  the 
complaint. 


This  is  not  an  argument  in  favour  of  ^pompeying'  boys. 
One  would  not  give  them  beef-steak  and  apricot  tart  every  day, 
which  was  Mr.  Thackeray's  idea  of  a  dinner  to  a  boy.  On  one 
occasion,  if  we  may  judge  by  his  account  of  *A  Night's  Pleasure,' 
he  varied  this  bill  of  fare.  It  would  be  enough  if  the  school 
dinner  made  it  needless  for  boys  to  seek  their  meat,  like  young 
lions,  out  of  school. 


The  spring  has  produced  three  interesting  volumes  of  poems, 
Mr.  Henley's  Book  of  Verses  (Nutt),  Mr.  Anstey's  Burglar  Bill 
(Bradbury  &  Agnew),  and  Mr.  William  Sharp's  Eomcmtic  BaUada 
and  Poems  of  Phantasy  (Walter  Scott^  *  printed  for  the  Author '). 
Mr.  Sharp's  book  has  an  interesting  preface  on  Ballad  poetry.  The 
Ballad  without  an  e  seems  a  more  natural  form  of  composition 
than  the  elaborate  ballade  vnth  an  e.     Mr«  Sharp  thinks  that  a 
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<  Romance  Kevival'  is  imminent^  though  he  admits  that  what  Mr. 
Bossetti  did  in  the  romantic  way  has  not,  in  the  hands  of  his 
followers,  fulfilled  expectations,  I  doubt,  myself,  whether  the 
modern  ballad  has  a  great  part  to  play  in  poetry.  The  simple 
narrative  ballad  is  always  with  us,  as  in  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  work,  in 
Adam  Gordon's,  in  Mr.  George  Sims's,  and  Mr.  Langbridge's  poems 
of  the  life  of  the  poor.  But  in  poetry  more  *  Bomantic  *  Mr. 
Bossetti  seemed  to  do  all  that  could  be  done  with  the  ballad,  and 
the  result  was  remarkable  and  interesting  and  original,  but  some- 
what too  purely  literary.  His  ballads  were  very  long  and  did  not 
affect  a  man  as  the  old  genuine  popular  ballads  affect  one.  The 
modern  ballad  is  likely  to  be  an  example  of  pseudo-romance,  as 
other  modem  forms  are  examples  of  *  pseudo-classicism,  pseudo^ 
medisBvalism,'  or  pseudo  anything.  *  Bobustness '  comes  not  by 
taking  thought,  and  if  poets  turn  to  the  ballad  as  a  vehicle,  I 
fancy  that  their  success  will  not  be  so  great  as  if  they  chose  some 
kind  of  narrative  verse  more  natural  to  our  habits.  At  least,  it 
would  require  a  new  Coleridge  to  write  a  new  OhristabeL  It  is 
not  forms  of  writing,  after  all,  nor  cleverness  in  selecting  them 
that  we  lack.  It  is  genius  that  we  lack,  and  when  genius  comes 
it  will  make  or  find  its  own  mode  of  expression  quite  naturally. 
As  Mr.  Sharp  remarks,  a  modem  ballad,  if  written  just  like  an 
old  one,  becomes  an  imitative  exercise.  And,  if  a  modern  ballad 
disdains  the  old  formulae,  then  it  escapes  firom  the  genre 
altogether,  and  becomes  something  else,  not  to  be  judged  by  the 
laws  of  the  ancient  art,  the  art  of  Kinmont  Willie  or  The  Wife 
of  Usher^a  Well.  The  modem  poet,  as  Mr.  Sharp  quotes  Lord 
Lytton,  *  succeeds  not  in  proportion  to  his  fidelity  but  to  his 
innovations,  that  is  in  proportion  as  he  improves  upon  what  serves 
him  as  a  model.'  But  you  can't  improve  on  the  ballad  on  the  old 
models,  and  you  can't  reproduce  them,  because  that  is  a  mere 
game  of  skill  in  which  nobody  but  Surtees  of  Mainsforth,  and 
perhaps  Sir  Walter  Scott  now  and  then,  ever  succeeded.  Mr.  Sharp 
has  made  a  gallant  effort  in  The  Weird  of  Michael  Scottj  who  is 
still  *  respected  in  the  parish '  of  Ettrick,  and  a  drop  of  whose  blood 
probably  circulates  in  the  frame  of  the  present  critic.  I  cannot 
believe  that  Michael's  proceedings,  as  described  by  Mr.  Sharp, 
would  at  any  time  have  been  tolerated  near  Oakwood.  Much 
allowance  must  be  made,  however,  for  Michael,  who  was  *  haunted,' 
as  he  says,  by  *  my  ain  lost  saul.'  And  was  there  a  Lord  Stair  in 
Michael's  time  ?  I  had  thought  the  peerage  of  later  creation,  but 
the  curious  may  consult  the  notes  on  The  Bride  of  Lamrnermoor. 
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This,  however,  is  hypercriticism ;  it  is  better  worth  while  to  say 
that  Mr.  Sharp's  ballads  are  good,  just  in  as  far  as  they  resemble 
the  old  ballads  in  form,  without  pedantic  imitation,  and  that 
The  Weird  of  Michael  Scott  is  less  good,  just  in  proportion  as 
it  innovates  on  the  old  form,  and  deserts  its  perfect  and  lucid 
clearness.  One  might  conclude  that  the  happiest  chance  for  the 
modem  ballad  lies  in  a  resemblance  which  is  not  a  deceptive  nor 
*  archaistic '  resemblance  to  the  favourite  poems  of  our  ancestors. 
Mr.  Sharp's  *  Mad  Madge  o'  Cree '  is  one  instance,  and  Mr.  George 
Macdonald  and  Mr.  Sidney  Dobell  both  wrote  excellent  ballads, 
Mr.  Dobell's  on  *  Keith  of  Kavelston,'  and  Mr.  Macdonald  on 
Janet's  vigil  with  her  lover's  ghost. 

On  the  nicht  a'tween  the  Saints  and  the  Sauls 
When  the  bodiless  gang  about. 

«     « 
# 

In  Mr.  Henley's  very  pretty  volume,  the  best  things  are  like 
the  work  of  nobody  else.  He  is  alone  in  the  *  realism '  of  his 
poems  in  *  Hospital' — a  strange  subject  for  art — and  many  of  his 
^  Echoes '  are  as  charming  as  they  are  ingenious  variations  on  old 
airs.  His  balladea  are  among  the  most  clever  in  English,  his 
rondeaux  have  elements  of  poetry  *  which  is  strange '  in  these  con- 
tracted forms.  The  reminiscences  of  Heine  one  cares  for  less. 
Heine  is  neither  to  be  translated  nor  imitated.  The  best  of  the 
best  of  the  poems  is  that  they  are  spontaneous,  they  are  meantj 
they  are  full  of  emotion  and  a  courageous  philosophy.  More  lucky 
than  the  reviewer,  the  example  of  Mr.  Henley's  book  which  I 
possess  is  in  the  country,  and  I  cannot  quote  from  it.  But  most 
people  who  can  spare  half-a-crown  for  poetry  will  purchase  it,  or 
at  least  get  it  from  the  library,  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  an 
original  personality,  expre?sing  itself  in  verse,  without  any  pose 
or  pretension. 


«     « 
« 


As  for  Mr.  Anstey's  Burglar  BiU,  I  can  only  say  that  I  have 
laughed  at  it  till  I  cried,  though  in  no  laughing  humour. 
How  much  we  owe  the  man  who  can  make  us  laugh,  and  Mr. 
Anstey's  prose  introduction  to  this  reciter's  manual,  with  his  stage 
directions,  is  as  comic  as  his  poetry.    Moreover,  his  command  of 
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verse  is  as  great  as  Mr.  Gilbert's.     Has  Mr.  Anstey  written  no 
serious  poetry  ?     The  question  is  natural  and  indiscreet. 


The  following  lines  from  a  contributor  are  a  good  deal  out  of 
the  way  oi  Burglar  Bill.  The  Lover,  in  Hades,  or  Elysium,  refuses 
to  eat  of  the  mystic  pomegranate  which  Persephone  tasted,  or  to 
drink  of  the  water  of  Lethe,  lest  he  should  forget  his  lady.  Surely 
there  be  few  who  would  not  prefer  oblivion  to  any  memory,  if  they 
had  their  choice. 

TEE  LOVER  IN  HADES. 

Persephone. 

Now  take  and  eat,  and  have  release ; 

And  memory,  and  longing  leave. 
Then  shall  the  seasons  pass  in  peace 

Wherein  thou  dost  not  grieve. 
Thou  wouldst  not  suffer  for  love's  sake 

Longer,  and  longer  idly  crave  ? 

The  Lover. 

The  pomegranate  I  will  not  take. 

Nor  drink  the  mystic  wave : 
I  had  a  lady,  passing  dear, 

And  fair,  beneath  Earth's  windy  skies — 
And  but  one  joy  I  fail  of  here — 

To  look  into  her  eyes. 
And  if  she  keep  my  memory, 

I  know  mine  shall  be  sadder  yet. 
But  if  she  quite  forgetteth  me. 

Yet  will  /  not  forget ! 

*     * 

* 

Molieristes  and  Shakespearomaniacs  have  a  way  of  making 
much  fuss  about  the  tiniest  facts  in  the  histories  of  their  heroes. 
The  number  on  Moli^re's  street  door,  the  shop  where  Shakespeare 
bought  his  second-best  bed ;  on  these  things  they  write  reams. 
Why  may  not  admirers  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  be  as  minute  his- 
torians? Perhaps  they  have  more  sense — and  more  materials* 
Let  me  put  a  question  to  the  learned  in  his  biography.  W^hat 
became  of  the  fishing  tackle  that  Scott  was  rummaging  for  when 
he  found  the  lost  MS.  of  Waverley  in  the  drawers  of  an  old  cabinet  ? 
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Having  found  vol.  i.  Scott  wrote  vols.  ii.  and  iii.  in  three  weeks. 
But  what  became  of  the  fishing  tackle  f  It  was  given,  or  some 
of  it  was  given,  by  Will  Laidlaw,  Sir  Walter's  amanuensis,  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Tod  Stoddart,  the  famous  Border  angler.  Stoddart's 
share  was  a  bait  hook,  some  red  hackles,  and  some  horse-hair 
which,  he  says,  was  unequalled  for  strength,  clearness,  and  beauty. 
Before  gut  was  commonly  used,  flies  were  dressed  on  single  horse- 
hairs, and  the  fisher  who  could  use  these  daintily  must  have  en- 
joyed great  advantages.  Stoddart  mentions  the  circumstance  in 
The  Angler^a  GompanioTiy  published  in  Edinburgh  in  1847.  But 
was  there  ever  such  a  case  as  this  of  a  man  finding  a  kingdom 
while  he  sought  his  father's  asses  ?  If  Sir  Walter  had  not  been 
rummaging  for  hooks,  materials  for  fly-dressing,  and  horse-hair, 
probably  there  would  have  been  no  Waverley  Novels.  Therefore 
one  may  rejoice  that  the  historical  tackle  came  finally  into  the 
pious  hands  of  Mr.  Stoddart. 


* 


The  Japanese  have  invented  a  ghostly  game  which  may  be 
commended  to  people  tired  of  the  monotony  of  thought-reading. 
It  is  the  Game  of  a  Hundred  Wicks.  A  lamp  with  a  hundred  small 
wicks  (fewer  will  do)  is  set  in  a  darkling  obscure  comer  of  a  house, 
just  the  sort  of  place  which  M.  Pierre  Loti's  Madame  Chrysanth^me 
would  have  avoided.  Then,  in  the  pleasant  light  of  lanterns  in 
the  drawing-room,  the  company  begin  to  tell  ghost-stories.  Each, 
as  he  has  told  his  tale,  goes  forth,  and  blows  out  one  of  the  wicks 
in  the  lamp.  At  first  it  is  all  very  well — who's  afraid  ?  Nobody ! 
But,  when  it  comes  to  blowing  out  the  last  wicks  after  hearing 
about  ninety  ghost  stories,  ah,  then  it  is  a  very  different  affair. 
Finally  the  last  pilgrim  sees  ^  The  spectre  that  appears  when  the 
lamp  is  going  out,'  no  common  or  garden  spectre  this,  but  a  bogie 
of  the  most  appalling  character.  Now,  is  this  not  a  pleasant 
drawing-room  game  and  well  worth  introducing  ?  Probably  the 
lamps  can  be  bought  at  any  of  the  Japanese  shops.  The  spectre 
is  shrouded,  it  is  green,  it  has  eyes  that  drop  blood — *  white-eyed 
phantoms  weeping  tears  of  blood ' — and  it  is  provided  with  horns 
and  a  grin.  Its  long  hair  hangs  about  it  like  a  black  winding 
sheet.     Children's  parties  attended. 


*     « 
* 


People  who  wish  to  see  a  picture  of  the  spectre  who  appears 
when  the  lamp  is  going  out  may  consult  M.  Paul  S^billot's  Bevue 
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des  Traditions  PoputaireSj  May  1888,  p.  259.*  Herein  are  other 
Japanese  bogies,  and  plenty  of  pictures  and  good  reading. 
Meiiisine  has  my  first  love  as  a  scientific  folk-lore  paper,  but  the 
pink  Revue  is  very  useful  also,  and  very  diverting. 

#     « 
• 

What  is  written  here  about  cricket  has  to  go  to  press  so  early, 
that  it  seems  stale  and  unprofitable.  But  art  is  immortal,  and 
the  M.C.C.  has  acquired  a  new  work  of  Art  in  connection  with 
cricket.  This  is  a  drawing  in  pencil  on  grey  paper,  representing 
a  country  game  in  the  last  century.  The  batsman  (obviously  a 
French  peasant  in  ft  blouse)  plays  with  a  thick  straight  cudgel. 
The  bowler,  a  bourgeois  or  gentleman,  is  as  French  in  dress  as 
he  can  be.  The  lookers-on  are  French  in  air  and  costume.  The 
two  notched  stumps  with  one  bail  are  only  about  six  inches  high, 
and  the  bowler  appears  to  be  ^  knuckling '  the  ball  like  a  marble. 
I  have  very  little  doubt  that  the  artist  was  Gravelot,  the  accom- 
plished and  admirable  illustrator  of  the  Conies  Moraux  of  Mar- 
montel.  Gravelot  (bom  1699)  went  to  England  in  1732,  where 
he  worked  at  designs  for  the  jewellers  and  illustrated  Guy's  Fables 
(1738)  and  Shakespeare  (1744).  He  was  an  acquaintance  of 
Garrick's,  and  liked  England  well  enough,  till  we  were  beaten  at 
Fontenoy,  when  he  thought  he  would  be  happier  in  his  own  country. 
He  brought  *  the  rare  English  distinction,'  says  Baron  Roger  de 
Portalis,  and  very  rare  indeed  that  distinction  was  in  our  designers 
of  illustrations.  Look  at  Fielding's  Joseph  Andrews  and  the 
absurd  pictures,  or  compare  Hogarth  with  Gravelot !  However,  I 
have  little  doubt  from  the  date,  the  costume,  and  the  style  that  in 
this  sketch  the  M.C.C.  possesses  an  original  drawing  of  Gravelot's, 
a  graceful  and  early  representation  of  our  national  game.  Perhaps, 
with  the  permission  of  the  club,  somebody  will  have  it  engraved. 
Crayon  retouchS  de  plume  was  what  Gravelot  used  in  his  sketches, 
with  touches  of  red  chalk,  which  are  in  the  ornaments  below  the 
figures  in  the  M.C.C.  drawing.  An  account  of  the  artist  will  be 
found  in  M.  de  Portalis's  Les  Dessmatefurs  d^ Illustrations  au 
dioo-huitUme  siicle  (Morgand,  Paris,  1877). 

«     « 
« 

Another  curious  picture  of  a  game,  skittles,  has  been  pointed 

out  to  me  by  Mr.  Frederick  Adams,  in  an  initial  letter  of  Trt 

Libri  di  Appiano  (Venice,  1559).    Two  men  are  plajdngnine* 

pins,  and,  apparently,  must  have  bowled  rather  *  round  thecoriier.' 

>  Maisonneuve  et  Ch.  Leclero,  26  Qnai  Voltaire,  P^ris, 
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On  the  BUbject  of  bowls  and  skittles  and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Mr. 
Adams  sends,  from  a  correspondent,  the  following  carious  note : 


«     # 
« 


The  story  which  is  now  accepted  is  that  the  renowned  Admiral 
was  engaged  in  a  game  at  bowls  when  the  news  came  that  the 
Armada  was  in  sight.  My  correspondent,  who  is  a  Devonian,  says 
that  when  he  was  a  child  he  used  to  hear  repeated  an  old  local 
tradition  that  the  game  Drake  was  playing  was  ^  keels,' '  as  the 
Devonshire  people  pronounce  a  word  which  elsewhere  presents 
itself  as  *  kails  '  (older  spellings  are  keyles  and  kayles :  *  The  re- 
sidue of  the  •time  they  wear  out  at  kayles  or  the  like,*  as  it  ap- 
pears in  a  quotation  from  Carew's  Survey  of  ComwaU  given  by 
Latham).  The  tradition  is  that  when  the  game  was  ended  Drake 
picked  up  the  *  keels '  and  threw  them  from  the  Hoe  into  the 
sea,  when  they  forthwith  turned  into  ships.  Now  *  keels,'  by 
synecdoche,  may- be  taken  for  ships;  and  the  point  put  to  me  is 
this :  Was  the  entire  story  suggested  by  a  paronomasia,  or  only 
the  latter  part  of  it — the  miracle  ?  In  other  words,  are  the 
accepted  historians  right  in  describing  the  game  as  *  bowls '  ?  It 
is  worth  remarking  that  Sir  Philip  Sidney — who  was  in  1585 
suddenly  recalled  from  Plymouth  by  the  Queen's  mandate  when 
he  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  America  with  Drake  on  a  joint 
expedition  against  the  Spaniards — alludes  to  the  game  in  his 

poems: 

And  now  at  keels  they  try  a  harmless  chance. 

This  shows  that  the  game  of  skittles  (keels  or  ninepins)  was  well 

known  at  the  time. 

«     # 

Would  that  we  could  now  get  ships  as  rapidly  as  in  the 
Devonian  miracle!  The  eighty-eights  are  ominous  years — but 
even  patriotic  politics  are  not  admitted  in  this  Ship. 

« 
If  the  following  ballad  is  not  a  good  ballad,  I  do  not  know  a 
ballad  when  I  see  it.  But  for  the  topography  the  author,  Miss 
Werner,  must  be  responsible:  I  know  not  Bodsbecklaw,  nor 
Kidshielhaugh,  nor  Crosbie,  though  Croslea  be  familiar.  The 
part  fords  play  in  Border  ballad,  as  in  Annan  Water^  is  almost 
always  melancholy,  except  when  Buccleugh  rides  *  the  wan  water ' 
to  rescue  Kinmont  Willie.  Methinks  the  Shirra  himself  would 
■  The  baU  used  in  DeTonshire  is  a  trve  BpherCt  like  the  ball  used  in  *  bowls.' 
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have  been  pleased  with  these  lines,  though  he  would  have  doubted, 
as  the  rest  of  us  may,  whether  three  canny  Elliots  would  have 
taken   the  water  on  an  errand  that  might  readily  have  been 

deferred. 

•     « 
« 

THE  GROSSING  OF  THE  TILL. 

Tfceed  said  tae  Till : 

*  What  gars  ye  rin  sae  still? ' 
Till  said  tae  Tweed  : 

*  Thottgh  ye  rin  wi*  speed. 

An'  I  rin  slam — 
Ttt  where  ye  droon  ae  man 
I  droon  tiea^ 

At  mirk  midnight  they  mounted  wi'  speed, 
Bound  to  cross  the  water  of  Tweed, 

Riding  southward  by  moss  and  shaw, — 
Elliots  three  that  were  good  at  need. — 

Tv)ttd  droana  ae  maUf  Till  droons  iwa. 

Bonnybel  dwells  on  Cheviot-side ; 

Her  castle  is  stately,  her  lands  are  wide — 

But  her  face  is  the  fairest  thing  of  a', — 
To  which  of  the  three  shall  she  be  bride  ? 

Tweed  droons  ae  man,  Till  droons  iwa. 

Their  tryst  was  at  noon  on  the  Lily  Lea — 
Jock  and  Walter  from  West  Crosbie, 

And  Gilbert  that  dwelt  by  the  Kidshielhaugh, 
And  she  was  to  choose  betwixt  the  three. 

Tweed  droons  ae  man,  and  Till  droons  iwa. 

Though  the  Lady  Maude  be  fair  to  see, 
Twinned  for  her  sake  shall  true  hearts  be 

Whose  love  has  dwelt  without  stain  or  flaw  ? 
They've  ta'en  an  oath  with  their  clasped  hands  three. — 

Tweed  droons  ae  man,  Till  droons  hva. 

They  stood  by  Tweed  ere  the  dawn  began. 
Swift  and  soughing  the  waters  ran — 

Light  laughed  Gilbert  of  Kidshielhaugh, — 
<  They  say  the  river  maun  hae  his  man — 

But  though  Tweed  get  ane,  we'll  yet  have  twa ! '' 
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'Twas  three  from  the  Scottish  bank  did  ride, — 
The  drumly  waters  were  deep  and  wide  ; 

The  snows  were  melting  on  Bodsbecklaw, — 
Twas  two  that  won  to  the  further  side. 

Tweed  drooTis  ae  man.  Till  droona  twa. 

Two  are  saved,  though  one  be  lost, — 
And  the  wind  is  bitter  with  yielding  frost, 

And  the  lift  is  black  with  the  sleet  to  fa' — 
And  it's  many  a  mile  or  Till  be  crost : 

Tweed  droons  ae  man.  Till  droons  twa. 

*  Jock,  'tis  an  ill  night's  tryst  we  ride, — 
I  doubt  we'll  never  see  Cheviot-side. 

Till  runs  deep  wi'  the  melting  snaw, — 
The  mosses  are  out  and  the  moors  are  wide ! ' — 

And  Tweed  droona  ae  Tnanj  Till  droona  Uva. 

*  Now  that  Tweed  has  had  his  will, 
Never  fear  for  the  crossing  of  Till — 

Till  that  rins  sae  canny  and  slaw ! ' 
Out  spake  Jock  of  the  Crosbie  Hill — 

But  Tweed  droona  ae  man.  Till  droona  twa. 

*  Tweed  hath  ta'en,  and  Till  shall  take- 
Brother,  clasp  hands  for  our  old  love's  sake. 

Or  Till  cast  keevils  betwixt  us  twa ! 
Which  of  the  twain  shall  be  maiden's  maik  ? ' 

But  Tweed  droona  ae  man.  Till  droona  twa  ! 

Over  the  tops  of  the  sedges  rank 
Till  was  swirling  from  brae  to  bank 

Smooth  and  white  wi'  the  melting  snaw. 
Up  to  the  shoulders  the  good  grey  sank. 

Tweed  droona  ae  man.  Till  droona  twa. 

Wat's  red  roan  was  in  by  his  side, 
Neck  and  neck  they  breasted  the  tide. 

The  pale  sunrise  in  the  east  they  saw ; — 
They'll  win  the  bank  with  another  stride. 

But  Tweed  droona  ae  man.  Till  d/roona  twa. 
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Chill  and  bitter  the  waters  rolled — 
Jock  is  swept  from  his  saddle-hold — 

« Wat,  it's  thou  for  the  bride  and  a' ! ' 
But  the  red  roan  plunged  wi'  the  cramp  o'  the  cold — 

Tweed  droona  ae  man^  Till  droons  twa. 

Swept  down  stream  like  a  leaf  from  the  tree, 
Swept  on  the  Till  to  the  Tweed  and  the  sea, 

They  caught  and  they  clung  in  the  stark  deid-thraw. 
And  Maude  shall  be  bride  to  nane  o'  the  three. 

Tweed  droons  ae  man^  Till  drocma  twa. 

Twa  deid  men  clasped  breast  to  breast 
Till's  wan  water  washed  to  their  rest ; 

Last  o'  the  Elliots'  o'  Crosbie  Ha'! 
The  kelpie  keepeth  the  bravest  and  best. 

Tweed  droons  ae  many  Till  droons  twa. 

A.   WERNER. 

«      « 
« 

The  Crossing  of  Till  was  posted  to  me  in  October,  and,  by  an 
accident  in  the  direction,  did  not  reach  me  till  June  7.  Mean- 
while I  have  lost  the  author's  address,  and  shall  be  much  obliged 
if  she  will  have  the  kindness  to  send  it  to  me. 

A.  Lang. 
The  'Donna.' 

The  Editok  begs  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  amountB.    Con- 
tributions received  after  June  7  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  August  number. 
Infant  class  of  the  Marple  Bridge  Independent  Sunday-school  8*.  Sd.    Major 
C.  H.  Fisher  10*.    Teragram  10*.  (Donna),  10*.  (Workroom).    P.  C.  B.  10*. 
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Eve. 

By  the  Author  of  *  John  Herring,'  *  Mehalah,'  <6c. 
CHAPTER  U. 

A  SHOT. 

•  f\F  all  things  I  could  have  desired — ^the  best ! '  exclaimed  Martin 
\J  Babb,  as  Eve  came  fix)m  the  cover  of  the  wood  upon  the  rocky 

floor.  She  was  out  of  breath,  and  could  not  speak.  She  put  both 
hands  on  her  breast  to  control  her  breathing  and  quiet  her  throb- 
bing heart. 

Martin  drew  one  foot  over  the  other,  poising  it  on  the  toe,  and 
allowed  the  yellow  firelight  to  play  over  his  handsome  face  and 
fine  form.  The  appreciative  eye  was  there.  *  Lovelier  than  ever ! ' 
exclaimed  Martin.  *  Preciosa  come  to  the  forest  to  Alonzo,  not 
Alonzo  to  Preciosa. 

The  forest  green  I 
Where  warm  the  summer  sheen ; 
And  echo  calls, 

And  calls — through  leafy  halls. 
Hurrah  for  the  life  'neath  the  greenwood  tree  I 
My  horn  and  my  dogs  and  my  gun  for  me  I 
Trarah  !  Tmrah  !  Trarah  ! ' 

He  sang  the  first  verse  of  the  gipsy  chorus  with  rich  tones.  He 
had  a  beautiful  voice,  and  he  knew  it. 

The  song  had  given  her  time  to  obtain  breath,  and  she  said, 

*  0  Martin !  you  must  go — ^you  must,  indeed  I ' 
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*  Why,  my  Preciosa  ? ' 

'My  father  knows  all-^how,  I  cannot  conjecture,  but  he  does 
know,  and  he  will  not  spare  you.' 

*  My  sweet  flower,'  said  Martin,  not  in  the  least  alarmed,  *  the 
old  gentleman  cannot  hurt  me.  He  cannot  himself  fetch  the  dogs 
of  justice  and  set  them  on  me ;  and  he  cannot  send  for  them 
without  your  consent.  There  is  plenty  of  time  for  me  to  give 
them  the  slip.  All  is  arranged.  To-night  I  leave  on  Jaspers 
horse,  which  he  is  good  enough  to  lend  me.' 

*  You  do  not  know  my  father.  He  is  not  alone — ^Mr.  Coyshe 
is  with  him.     I  cannot  answer  for  what  he  may  do.' 

*  Hah ! '  said  Martin,  *  I  see  !  Jealousy  may  spur  him  on. 
He  knows  that  we  are  rivals.  Watt,  be  oflF  with  you  after  the 
horse.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  I  were  to  depart.  I  would 
not  spare  that  pill-compounding  Coyshe  were  he  in  my  power, 
and  I  cannot  expect  him  to  spare  me.'  He  spoke,  and  his  action 
was  stagy,  calculated  to  impress  Eve. 

*  My  dear  Walter,'  said  Martin,  *  go  to  Morwell  some  other  way 
than  the  direct  path ;  workmen  may  be  about — ^the  hour  is  not  so 
late.' 

The  boy  did  not  wait  for  further  orders- 

'  You  need  not  fear  for  me,'  said  the  escaped  convict.  *  Even 
if  that  despicable  roll-pill  set  off  to  collect  men,  I  would  escape 
him.  I  have  but  to  leave  this  spot,  and  I  am  safe.  I  presume 
not  one  of  my  pursuers  will  be  mounted.' 

*  Why  have  you  a  fire  here  ? ' 

*  The  fire  matters  nothing,'  said  Martin,  grandly ;  *  indeed  '— 
he  collected  more  fircones  and  threw  them  on — *  indeed,  if  the 
form  of  the  hare  is  to  be  discovered,  let  it  be  discovered  warm. 
The  hunters  will  search  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  the 
hare  will  be  flying  far,  far  away.' 

*  You  know  best,  of  course ;  but  it  seems  to  me  very  dan- 
gerous.' 

*  I  laugh  at  danger ! '  exclaimed  Martin,  throwing  a  faggot  on 
the  flames.  *  I  disport  in  danger  as  the  seamew  in  the  8torm#^ 
He  unfolded  his  arms  and  waved  them  over  the  fire  as  a  bird 
flapping  its  wings. 

*  And  now,'  he  went  on,  *  I  leave  you— you — to  that  blood- 
letter.  Why  do  I  trouble  myself  about  my  own  worthless  ex- 
istence, when  you  are  about  to  fall  a  prey  to  his  ravening  jaw  ? 
No,  Eve,  that  must  never  be.' 

*  Martin,'  said  Eve,  *  I  must  really  go  home,     I  only  ran  here 
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to  warn  you  to  be  oflF,  and  to  tell  you  something.    My  father  has 
just  said  that  my  mother  was  your  sister.' 

He  looked  at  her  in  silence  for  some  moments  in  real  astonish- 
xnent — so  real  that  he  dropped  his  affected  attitude  and  expression 
of  face. 

*  Can  this  be  possible  ? ' 

*  He  declared  before  Mr.  Coyshe  and  me  that  it  was  so.' 

*  You  have  the  same  name  as  my  lost  sister,'  said  Martin. 
*  Her  I  hardly  remember.  She  ran  away  from  home  when  I  was 
very  young,  and  what  became  of  her  we  never  heard.  If  my 
father  knew,  he  was  silent  about  his  knowledge.  I  am  sure 
Jasper  did  not  know.' 

*  And  Mr.  Barret,  the  manager,  did  not  know  either,'  added 
Eve.  *  When  my  mother  was  with  him  she  bore  a  feigned  name, 
and  said  nothing  about  her  parents,  nor  told  where  was  her 
home.' 

Then  Martin  recovered  himself  and  laughed. 

*  Why,  Eve,'  said  he,  *  if  this  extraordinary  story  be  true,  I  am 
your  uncle  and  natural  protector.  This  has  settled  the  matter. 
You  shall  never  have  that  bolus-maker,  leech-applier,  Coyshe.  I 
forbid  it.  I  shall  stand  between  you  and  the  altar  of  sacrifice. 
I  extend  my  wing,  and  you  take  refuge  under  it.  I  throw  my 
mantle  over  you,  and  assure  you  of  my  protection.  The  situation 
is  really — really  quite  dramatic' 

*Do  not  stand  so  near  the  edge  of  the  precipice,'  pleaded 
Eve. 

*  I  always  stand  on  the  verge  of  precipices,  but  never  go  over,' 
he  answered.  *I  speak  metaphorically.  Now,  Eve,  the  way  is 
clear.  You  shall  run  away  from  home  as  did  your  mother,  and 
you  shall  run  away  with  me.  Remember,  I  am  your  natural 
protector.' 

*I  cannot — ^I  cannot  indeed.'    Eve  shrank  back. 

*  I  swear  you  shall,'  said  Martin,  impetuously.  *  It  may  seem 
strange  that  I,  who  am  in  personal  danger  myself,  should  consider 
you ;  but  such  is  my  nature — I  never  regard  self  when  I  can  do 
an  heroic  action.  I  say.  Eve,  you  shall  go  with  me.  I  am  a  man 
with  a  governing  will,  to  which  all  must  stoop.  You  have  trifled 
with  the  doctor  and  with  me.  I  hate  that  man  though  I  have 
never  seen  him.  I  would  he  were  here,  and  I  would  send  him, 
spectacles  and  all ' 

'  He  does  not  wear  spectacles.' 

*  Do  not  interrupt.    I  speak  symbolically.    Spectacles  and  all, 
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I  repeat,  with  his  bottles  of  leeches,  and  pestle  and  mortar,  and 
pills  and  lotions,  over  the  edge  of  this  precipice  into  perdition. 
Good  heavens !  if  Heave  and  you  remain,  I  shall  be  comings  back — 
I  cannot  keep  away.  If  I  escape,  it  must  be  with  you  or  not  at 
all.  You  have  a  horse  of  your  own:  you  shall  ride  with  me. 
You  have  a  purse  :  fill  it  and  bring  it  in  your  pocket.  Diamonds, 
silver  spoons,  anything.' 

She  was  too  frightened  to  know  what  to  say.  He,  coward  and 
bully  as  he  was,  saw  his  advantage,  and  assumed  the  tone  of 
blaster.  *Do  you  understand  me?  I  will  not  be  trifled  with. 
The  thing  is  settled :  you  come  with  me.' 

*  I  cannot — indeed,  I  cannot,'  said  Eve,  despairingly. 

^  You  little  fool !  Think  of  what  you  saw  in  the  theatre. 
That  is  the  proper  sphere  for  you,  as  it  is  for  me.  You  were  bom 
to  live  on  the  stage.  I  am  glad  you  have  told  me  what  became 
of  my  sister.  The  artistic  instinct  is  in  us.  The  fire  of  genius  is 
in  our  hearts.  You  cannot  drag  out  life  in  such  a  hole  as  this : 
you  must  come  into  the  world.  It  was  so  with  your  mother. 
Whose  example  can  you  follow  better  than  that  of  a  mother  ? ' 

*  My  father  would ' 

^  Your  father  will  not  be  surprised.  What  is  bom  in  the  bone 
comes  out  in  the  flesh.  If  your  mother  was  an  actress,  you  must 
be  one  also.  Compare  yourself  with  your  half-sister.  Is  there 
soul  in  that  mass  of  commonplace  ?  Is  there  fire  in  that  cake  ? 
Her  mother,  you  may  be  certain,  was  a  pudding — a  common 
vulgar  suet-pudding.  We  beings  of  Genius  belong  to  another 
world,  and  we  must  live  in  that  world  or  perish.  It  is  settled. 
You  ride  with  me  to-night.  I  shall  introduce  you  to  the  world 
of  art,  and  you  will  soon  be  its  most  brilliant  star.' 

^  Hark ! '  exclaimed  Eve,  starting.     ^  I  heard  something  stir.' 

Both  were  silent,  and  listened.  They  stood  opposite  each 
other,  near  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  The  darkness  had  closed 
in  rapidly.  The  cloudy  sky  cut  ofi"  the  last  light  of  day.  Far,  far 
below,  the  river  cast  up  at  one  sweep  a  steely  light,  but  for  the 
most  part  of  its  course  it  was  lost  in  the  inky  murkiness  of  the 
shadows  of  mountain,  forest,  and  rock. 

Away  at  a  distance  of  several  miles,  on  the  side  of  the  dark 
dome  of  Hingesdon  Hill,  a  red  star  was  glimmering — the  light 
from  a  miner's  or  moorman's  cabin.  The  fire  that  flickered  on  the 
platform  cast  flashes  of  gold  on  the  nearest  oak  boughs,  but  was 
unable  to  illumine  the  gulf  of  darkness  that  yawned  under  the 
forest  trees. 
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Martin  stood  facing  the  wood,  with  his  back  to  the  abyss,  and 
the  light  irradiated  his  handsome  features.  Eve  timidly  looked 
at  him,  and  thought  how  noble  he  seemed. 

*  Was  it  the  sound  of  a  horse's  hoof  you  heard  ? '  asked  Martin. 
*  Walter  is  coming  with  Jasper's  horse.' 

*I  thought  a  bush  moved,'  answered  Eve,  *and  that  I  heard  a 
click.' 

*  It  is  nothing,'  said  Martin,  *  nothing  but  an  attempt  on  your 
part  to  evade  the  force  of  my  argument,  to  divert  the  current  of 
my  speech.  You  women  squirm  like  eels.  There  is  no  holding 
you  save  by  running  a  stick  through  your  gills.  Mind  you,  I  have 
decided  your  destiny.  It  will  be  my  pride  to  make  a  great  actress 
of  you.  What  applause  you  will  gain !  What  a  life  of  merriment 
you  will  lead !  I  shall  take  a  pride  in  the  thought  that  I  have 
snatched  you  away  from  under  the  nose  of  that  doctor.  Pshaw  ! ' 
— he  paused — *  Pshaw !  I  do  not  believe  that  story  about  your 
mother  beiug  my  sister.  Whether  she  were  or  not  matters 
nothing.  You,  like  myself,  have  a  soul,  and  a  soul  that  cannot 
live  on  a  farmyard  dungheap.  What  is  that  ?  I  hear  a  foot  on 
the  bracken.     Can  it  be  Watt  ? ' 

He  was  silent,  listening.  He  began  to  feel  uneasy.  Then 
from  behind  the  wood  came  the  shrill  clangour  of  a  bell. 

*  Something  has  happened,'  said  Eve,  in  great  terror.  *  That 
is  the  alarm-bell  of  our  house.' 

*  My  God ! '  cried  Martin,  *  what  is  Watt  about  ?  He  ought 
to  have  been  here.'  In  spite  of  his  former  swagger  he  became 
uneasy.  *  Curse  him,  for  a  dawdle  I  Am  I  going  to  stick  here 
till  taken  because  he  is  lazy  ?  That  bell  is  ringing  still.'  It  was 
pealing  loud  and  fast.  ^  I  shall  leave  this  rock.  If  I  were  taken 
again  I  should  never  escape  more.  Seven  years ! — seven  years  in 
prison — ^why,  the  best  part  of  my  life  would  be  gone,  and  you — I 
should  see  you  no  more.  When  I  came  forth  you  would  be  Mrs. 
Sawbones.  I  swear  by  God  that  shall  not  be.  Eve  !  I  will  not 
have  it.  If  I  get  oflF,  you  shall  follow  me.  Hark !  I  hear  the 
tramp  of  the  horse.' 

He  threw  up  his  hands  and  uttered  a  shout  of  joy.  He  ran 
forward  to  the  fire,  and  stood  by  it,  with  the  full  glare  of  the 
blazing  fircones  on  his  eager  face. 

*  Eve !  joy,  joy !  here  comes  help.  I  will  make  you  mount 
behind  me.  We  will  ride  away  together.  Come,  we  must  me^t 
Watt  at  the  gate.' 

A  cri^ck,  a  flasl^, 
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Martin  staggered  back,  and  put  his  hand  tc  his  breast.  Eve 
fell  on  her  knees  in  speechless  terror. 

*  Come  here/  he  said  hoarsely,  and  grasped  her  arm.  *  It  is 
too  late :  I  am  struck,  I  am  done  for.' 

A  shout,  and  a  man  was  seen  plunging  through  the  bushes. 

^  Eve,'  said  Martin,  *  I  will  not  lose  you.'  He  dragged  her  two 
paces  in  his  arms.  All  power  of  resistance  was  gone  from  her. 
*  That  doctor  shall  not  have  you ;  I'll  spoil  that  at  least.'  He 
stooped,  kissed  her  lips  and  cheek  and  brow  and  eyes,  and  in  a 
moment  flung  himself,  with  her  in  his  arms,  over  the  edge  of  the 
precipice  into  the  black  abyss. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

THE   WHOLE. 


A  MOMENT  later,  only  a  moment  later,  and  a  moment  too  late,  Mr. 
Jordan  reached  the  platform,  having  beaten  the  branches  aside, 
regardless  of  the  leaves  that  lashed  his  face  and  the  brambles 
that  tore  his  hands.  Then,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  too  late,  he 
uttered  a  cry  of  despair.  He  flung  his  gun  from  him,  and  it  went 
over  the  edge  and  fell  where  it  was  never  found  again.  Then  he 
raised  his  arms  over  his  head  and  clasped  them,  and  brought  them 
down  on  his  hair — he  wore  no  hat;  and  at  the  same  time  his 
knees  gave  way,  and  he  fell  fainting  on  his  face,  with  his  arms 
extended:  the  wound  in  his  side  had  reopened,  and  the  blood 
burst  forth  and  ran  in  a  red  rill  towards  the  fire. 

A  few  minutes  later  Jasper  came  up.  Watt  was  at  the  gate 
with  the  horse.  They  had  heard  the  shot,  and  Jasper  had  run  on. 
He  was  followed  quickly  by  Walter,  who  had  fastened  up  the 
horse,  unable  to  endure  the  suspense. 

*  Mr.  Jordan  is  shot,'  gasped  Jasper ;  *  Martin  has  shot  him. 
Help  me.     I  must  staunch  the  wound.' 

*  Not  I,'  answered  the  boy ;  *  I  care  nothing  for  him.  I  must 
find  Martin.  Where  is  he  ?  Gone  to  the  hut  ?  There  is  no  time 
to  be  lost.     I  must  find  him — that  cursed  bell  is  ringing.' 

Without  another  thought  for  the  prostrate  man,  Walter 
plunged  into  the  coppice,  and  ran  down  the  steep  slope  towards 
the  woodcutter's  hovel.  It  did  not  occur  to  Jasper  that  the  shot 
he  had  heard  proceeded  from  the  squire's  gun.    He  knew  that 
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Martin  was  armed.  He  supposed  that  he  had  seen  the  old  man 
emerge  from  the  wood,  and,  supposing  him  to  be  one  of  his  pur- 
suers, had  fired  at  him  and  made  his  escape.  He  knew  nothing 
of  Eve's  visit  to  the  Eaven  Rock  and  interview  with  his  brother. 

He  turned  the  insensible  man  over  on  his  back  and  discovered, 
to  his  relief,  that  he  was  not  dead.  He  tore  open  his  shirt  and 
found  that  he  was  unwounded  by  any  bullet,  but  that  the  old 
self-inflicted  wound  in  his  side  had  opened  and  was  bleeding 
freely.  He  knew  how  to  deal  with  this.  He  took  the  old  man's 
shirt  and  tore  it  to  form  a  bandage,  and  passed  it  round  him,  and 
stopped  temporarily  the  ebbing  tide.  He  heard  Walter  calling 
Martin  in  the  wood.  It  was  clear  that  he  had  not  found  his 
brother  in  the  hut.  Now  Jasper  understood  why  the  alarm-bell 
was  ringing.  Barbara  had  discovered  that  her  fiither  had  left  the 
bouse,  and,  in  fear  for  the  consequences,  was  summoning  the 
workmen  from  their  cottages  to  assist  in  finding  him. 

Watt  reappeared  in  great  agitation,  and,  without  casting  a  look 
at  the  insensible  man,  said,  ^  He  is  not  there ;  he  may  be  back  in 
the  mine.  He  may  have  unlocked  the  boathouse  and  be  rowing 
over  the  Tamar,  or  down — no— the  tide  is  out,  he  cannot  get 
down.*    Then  away  he  went  again  into  the  wood. 

Mr.  Jordan  lay  long  insensible.  He  had  lost  much  blood. 
Jasper  knelt  by  him.  All  was  now  still.  The  bell  was  no  longer 
pealing.  No  step  could  be  heard.  The  bats  flitted  about  the 
rock ;  the  fire-embers  snapped.  The  wind  sighed  and  piped  among 
the  trees.  The  fire  had  communicated  itself  to  some  dry  grass, 
and  a  tuft  flamed  up,  then  a  little  spluttering  flame  crept  along 
from  grass  haulm  and  twig  to  a  tuft  of  heather,  which  it  kindled, 
and  which  flared  up.  Jasper,  kneeling  by  Mr.  Jordan,  watched 
the  progress  of  the  fire  without  paying  it  much  attention.  In 
moments  of  anxiety  trifles  catch  the  eye.  He  dare  not  leave  the 
old  man.  He  waited  till  those  who  had  been  summoned  by  the 
bell  came  that  way. 

Presently  Ignatius  Jordan  opened  his  eyes.  *  Eve ! '  he  said, 
and  his  dim  eyes  searched  the  feebly-illuminated  platform.  Then 
he  laid  his  head  back  again  on  the  moss  and  was  unconscious  or 
lost  in  dream — Jasper  could  not  decide  which.  Jasper  went  to 
the  fire  and  threw  on  some  wood  and  collected  more.  The  stronger 
the  flame  the  more  likely  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  searchers. 
He  trod  out  the  fire  where  it  stole,  snakelike,  along  the  withered 
grass  that  sprouted  out  of  the  cracks  in  the  surface  of  the  rock. 
He  weut  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  ai^d  lipteppd  in  hopes  of 
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hearing  something,  he  hardly  knew  what — a  sound  that  might  tell 
him  Walter  had  found  his  brother.  He  heard  nothing — ^no  dip 
of  oars,  no  rattle  of  a  chain,  from  the  depths  and  darkness  below. 
He  returned  to  Mr.  Jordan,  and  saw  that  he  was  conscious  and 
recognised  him.    The  old  man  signed  to  him  to  draw  near. 

^The  end  is  at  hand.  The  blood  has  nearly  all  run  out.  Both 
are  smitten — both  the  guilty  and  the  guiltless.' 

Jasper  supposed  he  was  wandering  in  his  mind. 

*  I  will  tell  you  all,'  said  the  old  man.  *  You  are  her  brother, 
and  ought  to  know.' 

^  You  are  speaking  of  my  lost  sister  Eve,'  said  Jasper,  eagerly. 
Not  a  suspicion  crossed  his  mind  that  anything  had  happened  to 
the  girl. 

*  I  shall  soon  rejoin  her,  and  the  other  as  well.  I  would  not 
speak  before  because  of  my  child.  I  could  not  bear  that  she 
should  look  with  horror  on  her  father.  Now  it  matters  not.  She 
has  followed  her  mother.  The  need  for  silence  is  taken  away. 
Wait !  I  must  gather  my  strength,  I  cannot  speak  for  long.* 

Then  from  the  depths  of  darkness  below  the  rock  came  the 
hoot  of  an  owl.  Jasper  knew  that  it  was  Watt's  signal  to  Martin 
— that  he  was  searching  for  him  still.  No  answering  hoot 
came. 

*You  went  to  Plymouth.  You  saw  the  manager  who  had 
known  my  Eve.    What  did  he  say  ? ' 

*  He  told  me  very  little.' 

*  Did  he  tell  you  where  she  was  ? ' 

*  No.  He  saw  her  for  the  last  time  on  this  rock.  He  had 
been  sent  here  by  her  father,  who  was  unable  to  keep  his  ap- 
pointment.' 

*  Go  on.' 

*That  is  all.  She  refused  to  desert  you  and  her  child.  It  is 
false  that  she  ran  away  with  an  actor.' 

*  Who  said  she  had  ?  Not  I — not  I.  Her  own  father,  her  own 
father — not  I.' 

*  Then  what  became  of  her  ?  Mr.  Barret  told  me  he  had  been 
to  see  her  here  at  Morwell  once  or  twice  whilst  the  company  was 
at  Tavistock,  and  found  her  happy.  After  that  my  father  came 
and  tried  to  induce  her  to  return  to  Buckfastleigh  with  him.' 

Mr.  Jordan  put  out  his  white  thin  hand  and  laid  it  on  Jasper's 
wrist. 

*  You  need  say  no  more.  The  end  is  come,  and  I  will  tell  you 
all.    I^knew  that  one  of  the  actors  came  out  and  saw  her — not 
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once  only,  but  twice — and  then  her  father  came,  and  she  met  him 
in  secret,  here  in  the  wood,  on  this  rock.  I  did  not  know  that  he 
whom  she  met  was  her  father.  I  supposed  she  was  still  meeting 
the  actor  privately.  I  was  jealous.  I  loved  Eve.  Oh,  my  God  ! 
my  God ! ' — ^he  put  his  hands  against  his  temples — *  when  have  I 
ceased  to  love  her  ? ' 

He  did  not  speak  for  some  moments.  Again  from  the  depths, 
but  more  distant,  came  the  to^whoo  of  the  owl.  Mr.  Jordan 
removed  his  hands  from  his  brow  and  laid  them  flat  at  his  side  on 
the  rock. 

*I  was  but  a  country  gentleman,  with  humble  pursuits — a 
Bilent  man,  who  did  not  care  for  society — and  I  knew  that  I  could 
not  compare  with  the  witty  attractive  men  of  the  world.  I  knew 
that  Morwell  was  a  solitary  place,  and  that  there  were  few  neigh- 
bours. I  believed  that  Eve  was  unhappy  here:  I  thought  she 
was  pining  to  go  back  to  the  merry  life  she  had  led  with  the 
players.  I  thought  she  was  weaiy  of  me,  and  I  was  jealous — 
jealous  and  suspicious.  I  watched  her,  and  when  I  found  that  she 
was  meeting  some  one  in  secret  here  on  this  rock,  and  that  she 
tried  to  hide  from  me  especially  that  she  was  doing  this,  then  I 
went  mad — mad  with  disappointed  love,  mad  with  jealousy.  I 
knew  she  intended  to  run  away  from  me.'  He  made  a  sign  with 
his  hand  that  he  could  say  no  more. 

Jasper  was  greatly  moved.  At  length  the  mystery  was  being 
revealed.  The  signs  of  insanity  in  the  old  man  had  disappeared. 
He  spoke  with  emotion,  as  was  natural,  but  not  irrationally.  The 
fact  of  being  able  to  tell  what  had  long  been  consuming  his  mind 
relieved  it,  and  perhaps  the  blood  he  had  lost  reduced  the  fever 
which  had  produced  hallucination. 

Jasper  said  in  as  quiet  a  voice  as  he  could  command,  *  My 
sister  loved  you  and  her  child,  and  had  no  mind  to  leave  you. 
She  was  grateful  to  you  for  your  kindness  to  her.  Unfortunately 
her  early  life  was  not  a  happy  one.  My  father  treated  her  with 
harshness  and  lack  of  sympathy.  He  drove  her,  by  his  treatment, 
fix)m  home.  Now,  Mr.  Jordan,  I  can  well  believe  that  in  a  fit  of 
jealousy  and  unreasoning  passion  you  drove  my  poor  sister  away 
from  Morwell — you  were  not  legally  married,  and  could  do  so. 
God  forgive  you!  She  did  not  desert  you:  you  expelled  her. 
Now  I  desire  to  know  what  became  of  her.  Whither  did  she  go  ? 
If  she  be  still  alive,  I  must  find  her.' 

*  She  is  not  alive,'  said  Mr.  Jordan. 

Then  a  great  horror  came  over  Jasper,  and  he  shrank  away. 
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*You  did  not  drive  her  in  a  fit  of  desperation  to — to  self- 
destruction  ? ' 

Mr.  Jordan's  earnest  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  dark  night  sky. 
He  muttered — ^the  words  were  hardly  audible — *  Si  iniquiiaies 
obaervaveris,  Domine :  Domine^  quia  sustinehit  ? ' 

Jasper  did  not  catch  what  he  said,  and  thinking  it  was  some- 
thing addressed  to  him,  he  stooped  over  Mr.  Jordan  and  said, 
*  What  became  of  her  ?    How  did  she  die  ?    Where  is  she  buried  ? ' 

The  old  man  raised  himself  on  one  arm  and  tried  to  sit  up, 
and  looked  at  Jasper  with  quivering  lips ;  then  held  his  arm  over 
the  rock  as,  pointing  to  the  abyss,  *  Here ! '  he  whispered,  and  fell 
back  on  the  moss. 

Jasper  saw  that  he  had  again  become  unconscious.  He  feared 
lest  life — or  reason — should  desert  him  before  he  had  told  the 
whole  story. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  squire  was  able  to  speak.  When 
consciousness  returned  he  bent  his  face  to  Jasper,  and  there  was 
not  that  flicker  and  wildness  in  his  eyes  which  Jasper  had  observed 
at  other  times,  and  which  had  made  him  uneasy.  Mr.  Jordan 
looked  intently  and  steadily  at  Jasper. 

*  She  did  not  run  away  from  me.  I  did  not  drive  her  from  my 
house  as  you  think.  It  can  avail  nothing  to  conceal  the  truth 
longer.  I  did  not  wish  that  Eve,  my  child,  should  know  it ;  but 
now — it  matters  no  more.  My  fears  are  over.  I  have  nothing 
more  to  disturb  me.  I  care  for  no  one  else.  I  saw  my  wife  on 
this  rock  meet  the  actor ;  I  watched  them.  They  did  not  know 
that  I  was  spying.  I  could  not  hear  much  of  what  they  said  ;  I 
caught  only  snatches  of  sentences  and  stray  words.  I  thought  he 
was  urging  her  to  go  with  him.* 

*  No,'  interrupted  Jasper,  *  it  was  not  so.  He  advised  her  not 
to  return  with  her  father,  but  to  remain  with  you.' 

*  Was  it  so  ?  I  was  fevered  with  love  and  jealousy.  I  heard 
his  last  words — she  was  to  be  there  on  the  morrow,  Midsummer 
Day,  and  then  to  give  the  final  decision.  If  I  had  had  my  gun  I 
would  have  shot  him  there,  but  I  was  unarmed.  All  that  night  I 
was  restless.  I  could  not  sleep :  I  was  as  one  in  a  death  agony. 
I  thought  that  Eve  was  going  to  desert  me  for  another.  And 
when  on  the  morrow.  Midsummer  Day,  she  went  at  the  appointed 
hour  to  the  Baven  Eock,  I  followed  her.  She  had  taken  her  child 
— she  had  made  up  her  mind — she  was  going.  Then  I  took  down 
my  gun  and  loaded  it.' 

Jasper's  heart  stood  still.     Now  for  the  first  time  he  began  to 
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see  and  fear  what  was  coming.     This  was  worse  than  he  had 
anticipated. 

*  I  crept  along  behind  a  hedge,  till  I  reached  the  wood.    Then 

I  stole  through  the  gate  under  the  trees.     I  came  beneath  the 

great  Scotch  pine  ' — he  pointed  in  the  direction.     ^  She  had  her 

child  with  her.     She  had  made  up  her  mind — so  I  thought — ^to 

leave  me,  and  take  with  her  the  babe.     That  she  could  not  leave. 

Now  I  see  she  took  it  only  that  she  might  show  the  little  thing 

to  her  father.     I  watched  her  on  the  rock.     She  kissed  the  babe, 

and  soothed  it,  and  fondled  it,  and  sang  to  it.     She  had  a  sweet 

voice.     I  was  watching — ^there — and  I  had  my  gun  in  my  hands. 

The  man  was  not  come.     I  saw  rise  up  before  me  the  life  my  Eve 

would  lead ;  I  saw  how  she  would  sink,  how  the  man  would  desert 

her,  and  she  would  fall  lower ; — and  my  child,  what  would  become 

of  my  child  ?     Then  she  turned  and  looked  in  my  direction.     She 

was  listening  for  the  step  of  her  lover.     She  stooped,  and  lay  the 

child  on  the  moss,  where  I  lie  now.     I  suppose  it  opened  its  eyes, 

and  she  began  to  sing  and  dance  to  it,  snapping  her  fingers  as 

though  playing  castanets.     My  heart  flared  within  me,  my  hand 

shook,  and — God  knows  how  it  was — I  do  not — I  cannot  say  how 

it  came  about,  but  in  one  moment  the  gun  was  discharged  and 

she  fell.     I  did  not  mean  to  kill  her  when  I  loaded  it,  but  I  did 

mean  to  kill  the  man,  the  seducer.   But  whether  I  did  it  purposely 

then,  or  my  finger  acted  without  my  will,  I  cannot  say.    All  is 

dark  to  me  when  I  look  back — dark  as  is  the  darkness  over  the 

edge  of  this  rock.' 

Jasper  could  not  speak.  He  stood  and  looked  with  horror  on 
the  wounded,  wretched  man. 

*  I  buried  her,'  said  Mr.  Jordan,  *  in  the  old  copper-mine — ^long 
deserted,  and  only  known  to  me — and  there  she  lies.  That  is  the 
whole.' 

Then  he  covered  his  eves  and  said  no  more. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

BY     LANTERN-LIGHT. 


When  Barbara  had  finished  her  needlework,  the  wonder  which 
had  for  some  time  been  obtruding  itself  upon  her — what  had  be- 
come of  Eve — became  prominent,  and  awoke  a  fear  in  her  lest 
she  should  have  run  off  into  the  wood  to  Martin.    She  did  not 
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wish  to  think  that  Eve  would  do  such  a  thing ;  but,  if  she  wero 
not  in  the  house,  and  neither  her  step  nor  her  voice  announced 
her  presence,  where  was  she  ?  Eve  was  never  able  to  amuse  her- 
self, by  herself,  for  long.  She  must  be  with  some  one — with  2l 
maid  if  no  one  else  were  available.  She  had  no  resources  in  her- 
self. If  she  were  with  Jasper,  it  did  not  matter;  but  Barbara 
hardly  thought  Eve  was  with  him. 

She  laid  aside  her  needlework,  looked  into  her  sister's  room, 
without  expecting  to  see  Eve  there,  then  descended  and  sought 
Jane,  to  inquire  whether  her  father  had  given  signs  of  being 
awake  by  knocking.  Jane,  however,  was  not  in  the  pantry  nor  in 
the  kitchen.  Jane  had  not  been  seen  for  some  time.  Then 
Barbara  very  softly  stole  through  the  hall  and  tapped  at  her 
father's  door.  No  answer.  She  opened  it  and  looked  in.  The 
room  was  quite  dark.  She  stood  still  and  listened.  She  did  not 
hear  her  father  breathe.  In  some  surprise,  but  hardly  yet  in 
alarm,  she  went  for  a  candle,  and  returned  with  it  to  the  room 
Mr.  Jordan  occupied.  To  her  amazement  and  alarm,  she  found  it 
empty.  She  ran  into  the  parlour — no  one  was  there.  She  sought 
through  the  house  and  garden  and  stables— not  a  sign  of  her  father 
anywhere,  and,  strangely  enough,  not  of  Eve,  or  of  Jane  either. 
Jasper,  likewise,  had  not  been  seen  for  some  time.  Then,  in  her 
distress,  Barbara  rang  the  alarm-bell,  long,  hastily  and  strongly. 
When,  after  the  lapse  of  some  while  spent  in  fruitless  search, 
Barbara  arrived  at  the  Raven  Eock,  she  was  not  alone — ^two  or 
three  of  the  farm-labourers  and  Joseph  the  policeman  were  with 
her.  Jane  had  found  her  sweetheart  on  his  way  to  Morwell  to 
visit  her.  The  light  of  the  fire  on  the  rock,  illumining  the  air 
above  the  trees,  had  attracted  the  notice  of  one  of  the  workmen, 
and  now  the  entire  party  came  on  to  the  rock  as  Mr.  Jordan  had 
finished  his  confession,  and  Jasper,  sick  at  heart,  horror-stricken, 
stood  back,  speechless,  not  able  to  speak. 

Barbara  uttered  a  cry  of  dismay  when  she  saw  her  father,  and 
threw  herself  on  her  knees  at  his  side.  He  made  a  sign  to  her  to 
keep  back,  he  did  not  want  her ;  he  beckoned  to  Jasper. 

*  One  word  more,*  he  said  in  a  low  tone.  *  My  hours  are  nearly 
over.     Lay  us  all  three  together — my  wife,  my  child,  and  me.' 

*Papa,'  said  Barbara,  *what  do  you  mean?  What  is  the 
matter?'  . 

He  paid  no  attention  to  her.  *  I  have  told  you  where  sh^  lies. 
When  you  have  recovered  my  poor  child      ■  ' 

^  What  child  ? '  asked  Jasper, 


<Eve;  what  other?' 

Jasper  did  not  understand,  and  supposed  he  was  wandering. 
*He — your  brother — leaped  off  the  precipice  with  her  in  his 
arms/ 

*  Papa ! '  cried  Barbara. 

*  She  is  dead — dashed  to  pieces — and  he  too.' 

Barbara  looked  at  Jasper,  then,  in  terror,  ran  to  the  edge. 
Nothing  whatever  could  be  seen.  That  platform  of  rock  might  be 
the  end  of  the  world,  a  cliff  jutting  forth  into  infinite  si)ace,  and 
descending  into  infinite  abysses  of  blackness.  She  leaned  over  and 
called,  but  received  no  answer.  Jasper  could  hardly  believe  in 
the  truth  of  what  had  been  said.  Turning  to  the  policeman  and 
servants,  he  spoke  sternly :  ^  Mr.  Jordan  must  be  removed  at  once. 
Let  him  be  lifted  very  carefully  and  carried  into  the  house.  He 
has  lain  here  already  unsuccoured  too  long.' 

^  I  will  not  be  removed,'  said  the  old  man ;  ^  leave  me  here,  I 
shall  take  no  further  harm.  Go — seek  for  the  body  of  my  poor 
Eve.' 

^  John  Westlake,'  called  Barbara  to  one  of  the  men,  ^  give  me 
the  lantern  at  once.'  The  man  was  carrying  one.  Then,  dis- 
tracted between  fear  for  her  sister  and  anxiety  about  her  father, 
she  ran  back  to  Mr.  Jordan  to  know  how  he  was. 

^You  need  be  in  no  immediate  anxiety  about  him,'  said 
Jasper.  ^  It  is  true  that  his  wound  has  opened  and  bled,  but  I 
have  tightly  bandaged  it  again.' 

Joseph,  the  policeman,  stood  by  helpless,  staring  blankly  about 
him  and  scratching  his  ear. 

Then  Barbara  noticed  a  blanket  lying  in  a  heap  on  the  rock — 
the  blanket  Jasper  had  brought  to  his  brother,  but  which  had  been 
refused.  She  caught  it  up  at  once  and  tore  it  into  shreds,  knotted 
the  ends  together,  took  the  lantern  from  the  man  Westlake,  and 
let  the  light  down  the  face  of  the  crag.  The  lantern  was  of  tin 
and  horn,  and  through  the  sides  but  a  dull  light  was  thrown. 
She  could  see  nothing — the  lantern  caught  in  ivy  and  heather 
bushes  and  turned  on  one  side ;  the  candle-flame  scorched  the  horn. 

*1  can  see  nothing,'  she  said  despairingly.  *What  shall  I 
do?' 

Suddenly  she  grasped  Jasper's  hand,  as  he  knelt  by  her,  look- 
ing down. 

*  Do  you  hear  ? ' 

A  faint  moan  was  audible.  Was  it  a  human  voice,  or  was  a 
bough  swayed  and  groaning  in  the  wind  ? 
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All  crowded  to  the  edge  and  held  their  breath.  Mr.  Jordan 
was  disregarded  in  the  immediate  interest  attaching  to  the  fate 
of  Eve. 

No  other  sound  was  heard. 

Jasper  ran  and  gathered  fir  and  oak  branches  and  grass,  bound 
them  into  a  faggot,  set  it  on  fire,  and  threw  it  over  the  edg^e,  so 
that  it  might  fall  wide  of  the  rock  and  illumine  its  face.  There 
was  a  glare  for  a  moment,  but  the  faggot  went  down  too  swiftly 
to  be  of  any  avail. 

Then  Walter,  whom  none  had  hitherto  observed,  pushed 
through,  and,  without  saying  a  word  to  anyone,  kicked  oflf  his 
shoes  and  went  over  the  edge. 

*  Let  him  go,'  said  Jasper,  as  one  of  the  men  endeavoured  to 
stay  him ;  *  the  boy  can  climb  like  a  squirrel.  Let  hito  take  the 
lantern,  Barbara,  that  he  may  see  where  to  plant  his  foot  and  what 
to  hold.'  Then  he  took  the  blanket  rope  from  her  hand,  raised 
the  light,  and  slowly  lowered  it  again  beside  the  descending  boy. 

Watt  went  down  nimbly  yet  cautiously,  clinging  to  ivy  and 
tufts  of  grass,  feeling  every  protection,  and  trying  with  his  foot 
before  trusting  his  weight  to  it.  He  did  not  hurry  himself.  He 
did  not  regard  those  who  watched  his  advance.  His  descent  was 
in  zigzags.  He  crept  along  ledges,  found  a  cleft  or  a  step  of  stone, 
or  a  tuft  of  heather,  or  a  stem  of  ivy.  All  at  once  he  grasped 
the  lantern. 

*I  see  something!  0  Jasper  I  what  can  it  be?'  gasped 
Barbara. 

*  Be  careful,'  he  said ;  *  do  not  overbalance  yourself.' 

<  I  have  found  Aer,'  shouted  Watt ;  *  only  her — not  him.' 

*  God  be  praised ! '  whispered  Barbara. 

*  Is  she  alive  ? '  called  Jasper. 

<  I  do  not  know — I  do  not  care.    Martin  is  not  here.' 

*  Now,'  said  Jasper,  *  come  on,  you  men — ^that  is,  all  but  one. 
We  must  go  below ;  not  over  the  cliflF,  but  round  through  the 
coppice.  We  can  find  our  way  to  the  lantern.  The  boy  must 
be  at  the  bottom.  She  has  fallen,'  he  addressed  Barbara  now, 
*  she  has  fallen,  I  trust,  among  bushes  of  oak  which  have  broken 
the  force  of  the  fall.  Do  not  be  discouraged.  Trust  in  God. 
Stay  here  and  pray.' 

*  0  Jasper !  I  cannot.     I  must  go  with  you.' 

*You  cannot.  You  must  not.  The  coppice  and  brambles 
would  tear  your  clothes  and  hands  and  face.  The  scramble  is 
diflficult  by  day,  and  dangerous  by  night.     You  must  remain  here 
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by  your  father.  Trust  me.  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  for  poor 
Eve.  We  cannot  bring  her  up  the  way  we  descend.  We  must 
force  our  way  laterally  into  a  path.  You  remain  by  your  father, 
and  let  a  man  run  for  another  or  two  more  lanterns.' 

Then  Jasper  went  down  by  way  of  the  wood  with  the  men, 
scrambling,  falling,  bursting  through  the  brakes ;  some  cursing 
when  slashed  across  the  face  by  an  oak  bough  or  torn  through 
cloth  and  skin  by  a  braid  of  bramble.  They  were  quite  invisible 
to  Barbara,  and  to  each  other.  They  went  downward :  fast  they 
could  not  go,  fearing  at  every  moment  to  fall  over  a  face  of  rock  ; 
groping,  struggling  as  with  snakes,  in  the  coils  of  wood ;  slipping, 
falling,  scrambling  to  their  feet  again,  calling  each  other,  becom- 
ing bewildered,  losing  their  direction.  The  lantern  that  Watt 
held  was  quite  invisible  to  them,  buried  above  their  heads  in  the 
densest  undergrowth.  The  only  man  of  them  who  came  unhurt 
out  of  the  coppice  was  Joseph,  who,  fearing  for  his  face  and  hands 
and  uniform,  unwilling  that  he  should  appear  lacerated  and  dis- 
figured before  Jane,  instead  of  finding  his  way  down  through  the 
brush,  descended  leisurely  by  the  path  or  road  that  made  a  long 
circuit  to  the  water's  edge,  and  then  ascended  by  the  same  road 
again  to  the  place  whence  he  had  started. 

Jasper,  who  had  more  intelligence  than  the  rest,  had  taken 
his  bearings,  before  starting,  by  the  red  star  on  the  side  of  Hinges- 
don  Hill,  that  shone  out  of  a  miner's  hut  window.  This  he  was 
able  always  to  see,  and  by  it  to  steer  his  course ;  so  that  eventually 
he  reached  the  spot  where  was  Watt  with  the  lantern. 

*  Where  is  she  ?  What  are  you  doing  ? '  he  asked  breathlessly. 
His  hands  were  torn  and  bleeding,  his  face  bruised. 

*  Oh,  I  do  not  know.  I  left  her.  I  want  to  find  Martin — he 
cannot  be  far  oflF.' 

The  boy  was  scrambling  on  a  slope  of  fallen  rubble. 

*  I  insist.  Watt :  tell  me.     Give  me  the  lantern  at  once.' 

*  I  will  not.  She  is  up  there.  You  can  make  out  the  ledge 
against  the  sky,  and  by  the  light  of  the  fire  above ;  but  Martin — 
whither  is  he  gone  ?  ' 

Then  away  farther  down  went  the  boy  with  his  lantern.  In- 
stead of  following  him,  Jasper  climbed  up  the  rubble  slope  to  the 
ledge.  His  eyes  had  become  accustomed  to  the  dark.  He  dis- 
tinguished the  fluttering  end  of  a  white  or  light-coloured  dress. 
Then  he  swung  himself  up  upon  the  ledge,  and  saw,  by  the  faint 
light  that  still  lingered  in  the  sky,  the  figure  of  a  woman — of 
Pve — lying  on  one  side,  with  the  hands  clinging  to  a  broken 
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branch  of  ivy.  A  thick  bed  of  heather  Was  on  this  ledge — so 
thick  that  it  had  prevented  Eve  from  rolling  off  it  when  she  had 
fallen  into  the  bush. 

He  stooped  over  her.  He  felt  her  heart,  he  put  his  ear  to  her 
mouth.  Immediately  he  called  up  to  Barbara,  <  She  is  alive,  but 
insensible.' 

Then  he  put  his  hands  to  his  mouth  and  shouted  to  the  men 
\^ho  had  started  with  him. 

He  was  startled  by  seeing  Watt  with  the  lantern  close  to  him : 
the  light  was  on  the  boy's  face.  It  was  agitated  with  fear,  rage, 
and  distress.  His  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  sweat  poured  from  his 
brow. 

^  Why  do  you  shout?  '  he  said,  and  shook  his  fist  in  Jasper's 
face.  ^  Have  you  no  care  for  Martin  ?  I  cannot  find  him  yet,  but 
he  is  near.    Be  silent,  and  do  not  bring  the  men  here.     If  he  is 

alive  I  will  get  him  away  in  the  boat.    If  he  is  dead *  then 

his  sobs  burst  forth.  ^  Martin !  poor  Martin  I  where  can  he  be  ? 
Do  not  call :  let  no  one  come  here.  0  Martin,  Martin ! '  and 
away  went  the  boy  down  again.  *  Why  is  she  fallen  here  and  found 
at  once,  and  he  is  lost  ?  0  Martin — ^poor  Mai-tin ! '  the  edge  of 
the  rock  came  in  the  way  of  the  light,  and  Jasper  saw  no  more 
of  the  boy  and  the  lantern. 

Unrestrained  by  what  his  youngest  brother  had  said,  Jasper 
called  repeatedly,  till  at  last  the  men  gathered  where  he  was. 
Then,  with  difficulty.  Eve  was  moved  from  where  she  lay  and  re- 
ceived in  the  arms  of  the  men  below.  She  moaned  and  cried  out 
with  pain,  but  did  not  recover  consciousness. 

Watt  was  travelling  about  farther  down,  with  his  dull  light 
sometimes  obscured,  sometimes  visible.  One  of  the  men  shouted 
to  him  to  bring  the  lantern  up,  but  his  call  was  disregarded,  and 
next  moment  Watt  and  his  lantern  were  forgotten,  as  another 
came  down  the  face  of  the  cliff,  lowered  by  Barbara. 

Then  the  men  moved  away  with  their  burden,  and  one  went 
before  with  the  light,  exploring  the  way.  Barbara  above  knelt  at 
the  edge  of  the  rock  and  prayed,  and  as  she  prayed  her  tears  fell 
over  her  cheeks. 

At  length  the  little  cluster  of  men  appeared  with  their  light 
through  the  trees,  approaching  the  rock  from  the  wood;  they 
had  reached  the  path  and  were  coming  along  it.  Jasper  took  the 
lantern  and  led  the  way. 

*  Lay  her  here,'  he  said,  *  near  her  father,  where  there  is  moss, 
till  we  can  get  a  couple  of  gates.'    Then,  suddenly,  as  the  men 
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•were  about  to  obey  bim,  be  uttered  an  exclamation  of  borror. 
He  bad  put  down  tbe  lantern  beside  Mr.  Jordan. 

*  Stand  back,'  be  said  to  Barbara,  who  was  coming  up ;  *  stand 
"back,  I  pray  you  ! ' 

But  tbere  was  no  need  for  ber  to  stand  back :  she  bad  seen 
-wbat  be  would  have  bidden  from  ber.  In  tbe  darkness  and  lone- 
liness, unobserved,  Mr.  Jordan  bad  torn  away  his  bandages,  and 
his  blood  bad  deluged  tbe  turf.  It  bad  ceased  to  flow  now — for 
he  was  dead. 


CHAPTER   LIV. 

ANOTHER  LOAD. 


The  sad  procession  moved  to  Morwell  out  of  tbe  wood,  pre- 
ceded by  tbe  man  Westlake,  mounted  on  Jasper's  horse,  riding 
hard  for  tbe  doctor.  Then  came  a  stable-boy  with  the  lanteni, 
and  after  tbe  light  two  gates — first,  that  on  which  was  laid  tbe 
dead  body  of  Mr.  Jordan ;  then  another,  followed  closely  by 
Barbara,  on  which  lay  Eve,  breathing,  but  now  not  even  moaning. 
As  the  procession  was  half  through  the  first  field  the  bell  of  the 
house  tolled.  Westlake  had  communicated  the  news  to  the 
servant-maids,  and  one  of  them  at  once  went  to  the  bell. 

Lagging  behind  all  came  Joseph  Woodman,  the  policeman. 
The  King  of  France  in  the  ballad  marched  up  a  hill,  and  then 
marched  down  again,  having  accomplished  nothing.  Joseph  bad 
reversed  the  process :  he  had  leisurely  marched  down  the  bill, 
and  then  more  leisurely  marched  up  it  again ;  but  the  result  was 
the  same  as  that  attained  by  the  King  of  France. 

On  reaching  Morwell  Jasper  said  in  a  low  voice  to  the  men, 
*  You  must  return  with  me :  there  is  another  to  be  sought  for. 
Who  saw  the  boy  with  the  lantern  last  ?  He  may  have  found 
him  by  this  time.' 

Then  Joseph  said  slowly,  *  As  I  was  down  by  the  boat-bouse 
I  saw  something.' 

*  What  did  you  see  ? ' 

*  I  saw  up  on  tbe  hill-side  a  lantern  travelling  this  way,  then 
that  way,  so ' — be  made  a  zigzag  indication  in  the  air  with  his 
finger.  *  It  went  very  slow.  It  went,  so  to  speak,  like  a  drop  o* 
rain  on  a  window-pane,*  that  goes  this  way,  then  it  goes  a  little 
more  that  way,  then  it  goes  quite  contrary,  to  the  other  side. 
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Then  it  changes  its  direction  once  again  and  it  goes  a  little 
faster.' 

*  I  wish  you  would  go  faster,'  said  Jasper,  impatiently.  *  What 
did  you  see  at  last  ? ' 

^  I'm  getting  into  it,  but  I  must  go  my  own  pace,'  said  Joseph, 
with  unruffled  composure.  *  You  understand  me,  brothers — I'm 
not  speaking  of  a  drop  o'  rain  on  a  window-glass,  but  of  a  lantern- 
light  on  the  hill-side — and  bless  you,  that  hill-side  was  like  a 
black  wall  rising  up  on  my  right  hand  into  the  very  sky.  Well 
then,  the  light  it  travelled  like  a  drop  o'  rain  on  a  glass — first  to 
this  side,  then  to  that.  You've  seen  drops  o'  rain  how  they 
travel' — he  appealed  to  all  who  listened.  *And  I  reckon  you 
know  how  that  all  to  once  like  the  drop,  after  having  travelled 
first  this  road,  then  that  road,  in  a  queer  contrary  fashion,  and 
very  slow,  all  to  once  like,  as  I  said,  down  it  runs  like  a  winking 
of  the  eye  and  is  gone.  So  exactly  was  it  with  thicky  (that) 
there  light.  It  rambled  about  on  the  face  of  the  blackness :  first 
it  crawled  this  way,  then  it  crept  that ;  always,  brothers,  going  a 
little  lower,  and  then — ^to  once — whish ! — \  saw  it  shoot  like  a 
falling  star — I  mean  a  raindrop — and  I  saw  it  no  more.' 

'  And  then  ? ' 

*  Why — and  then  I  came  back  the  same  road  I  went  down.' 

*  You  did  not  go  into  the  bushes  in  search  ? ' 

*  How  should  I  ? '  answered  Joseph,  *  I'd  my  best  uniform  on. 
I'd  come  out  courting,  not  thief- catching.' 

*  And  you  know  nothing  further  ? ' 

*  How  should  I  ?  Didn't  I  say  I  went  back  up  the  road  same 
way  as  I'd  come  down  ?  I  wam't  bound  to  get  my  new  cloth  coat 
and  trousers  tore  all  abroad  by  brimbles,  not  for  nobody.  I  know 
my  duty  better  than  that.     The  county  pays  for  'em.' 

Directed  by  this  poor  indication,  Jasper  led  the  men  back  into 
the  wood  and  down  the  woodman's  truck  road,  that  led  by  a  long 
sweep  to  the  bottom  of  the  clifis. 

The  search  was  for  a  long  time  inefiectual ;  but  at  length,  at 
the  foot  of  a  rock,  they  came  on  the  object  of  their  quest — the 
body  of  Martin — among  fragments  of  fallen  crag,  and  over  it, 
clinging  to  his  brother  with  one  arm,  the  hand  passed  through 
the  ring  of  a  battered  lanteni,  was  Walter.  The  light  was  ex- 
tinguished in  the  lantern  and  the  life  was  beaten  out  of  the 
brothers.  Jasper  looked  into  the  poor  boy's  face — a  scornful  smile 
still  lingered  on  the  lips. 

Apparently  he  had  discovered  his  brother's  body,  and  then  had 
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tried  to  drag  it  away  down  the  steep  slope  towards  the  old  mine, 
in  the  hopes  of  hiding  there  and  finding  that  Martin  was  stunned, 
not  dead;  but  in  the  darkness  he  had  stumbled  over  another 
precipice,  or  slidden  down  a  run  of  shale,  and  been  shot  with  his 
burden  over  a  rock.  Again  the  sad  procession  was  formed.  The 
two  gates  that  had  been  already  used  were  put  in  requisition  a 
second  time,  and  the  bodies  of  Martin  and  Watt  were  carried  to 
Morwell  and  laid  in  the  hall,  side  by  side,  and  he  who  carried  a 
light  placed  it  at  their  head. 

Mr.  Coyshe  had  arrived.  For  three  of  those  brought  in  no 
medical  aid  was  of  avail. 

Barbara,  always  practical  and  self-possessed,  had  ordered  the 
cook  to  prepare  supper  for  the  men.  Then  the  two  dead  brothers 
were  left  where  they  had  been  laid,  with  the  dull  lantern  burning 
at  their  head,  and  the  hungry  searchers  went  to  the  kitchen  to 
refresh. 

Joseph  ensconced  himself  by  the  fire,  and  Jane  drew  close  to 
him. 

*  I  reckon,'  said  the  policeman,  *  I'll  have  some  hob  grog.* 
Then  he  slid  his  arm  round  Jane's  waist  and  said,  *  In  the  midst 
of  death  we  are  in  life.  Is  that  really,  now,  giblet  pie  ?  The 
cold  joint  I  don't  fancy ' — he  gave  Jane  a  smack  on  the  cheek. 
*  Jane,  I'll  have  a  good  help  of  the  giblet  pie,  please,  and  the 
workmen  can  finish  the  cold  veal.  I  like  my  grog  hot  and  strong 
a-nd  with  three  lumps  of  double-refined  sugar.  You'll  take  a  sip 
first,  Jane,  and  I'll  drink  where  your  honeyed  lips  have  a-sipped. 
When  you  come  to  consider  it  in  a  proper  spirit ' — he  drew  Jane 
closer  to  his  side — *  there's  a  deal  of  truth  in  Scriptur'.  In  the 
midst  of  death  we  are  in  life.  Why,  Jane,  we  shall  enjoy  our- 
selves this  evening  as  much  as  if  we  were  at  a  love-feast.  I've  a 
sweet  tooth,  Jane — a  very  sweet  tooth.' 


CHAPTER   LV. 

WHAT  EVERY  FOOL  KNOWS. 


Jasper  stood  on  the  staircase  waiting.  Then  he  heard  a  step 
descend.  There  was  no  light :  the  maids,  in  the  excitement  and 
confusion,  had  forgotten  their  duties.  No  lamp  on  the  staircase, 
none  in  the  hall.  Only  in  the  latter  the  dull  glimmer  of  the 
bom  lantern  that  irradiated  but  did  not  illumine  the  faces  of  two 
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who  were  dead.  The  oak  door  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  was  ajar, 
and  a  feeble  light  from  this  lantern  penetrated  to  the  staircase. 
The  window  admitted  some  greyness  from  the  overcast  sky. 

*  Tell  me,  Barbara,'  he  said,  *  what  is  the  doctor's  report  ?  * 

*  Jasper ! '  Then  Barbara's  strength  gave  way,  and  she  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears.  He  put  his  arm  round  her,  and  she  rested 
her  head  on  his  breast  and  cried  herself  out.  She  needed  this 
relief.  She  had  kept  control  over  herself  by  the  strength  of  her 
will.  There  was  no  one  in  the  house  to  think  for  her,  to  arrange 
anything  ;  she  had  the  care  of  everything  on  her,  beside  her  great 
sorrow  for  her  father,  and  fear  for  Eve.  As  for  the  servant^rls, 
they  were  more  trouble  than  help.  Mtn  were  in  the  kitchen ; 
that  sufficed  to  turn  their  heads  and  make  them  leave  undone  all 
they  ought  to  have  done,  and  do  just  those  things  they  ought  not 
to  do.  At  this  moment,  after  the  strain,  the  presence  of  a  sym- 
pathetic heart  opened  the  fountain  of  her  tears  and  broke  down 
her  self-restraint. 

Jasper  did  not  interrupt  her,  though  he  was  anxious  to  know 
the  result  of  Mr.  Coyshe's  ezaihination.  He  waited  patiently, 
with  the  weeping  girl  in  his  arms,  till  she  looked  up  and  said, 
<  Thank  you,  dear  friend,  for  letting  me  cry  here  :  it  has  done  me 
good.' 

*  Now,  Barbara,  tell  me  all.' 

*  Jasper,  the  doctor  says  that  Eve  will  live.' 

*  God's  name  be  praised  for  that ! ' 

*  But  he  says  she  will  be  nothing  but  a  poor  cripple  all  her  days.* 

*  Then  we  must  take  care  of  her.' 

*  Yes,  Jasper,  I  will  devote  my  life  to  her.' 

*  We  will,  Barbara.' 

She  took  his  hand  and  pressed  it  between  both  hers. 

*  But,'  she  said  hesitatingly,   *  what  if  Mr.  Coyshe '    She 

did  not  finish  the  sentence. 

*  Wait  till  Mr.  Coyshe  claims  her,* 

*  He  is  engaged  to  her,  so  of  course  he  will,  the  more  readily 
now  that  she  is  such  a  poor  crushed  worm.' 

Jasper  said  nothing.  He  knew  Mr.  Coyshe  better  than  Bar- 
bara, perhaps.  He  had  taken  his  measure  when  he  went  with  him 
over  the  farm  after  the  signing  of  the  will. 

*  This  place  is  hers  by  her  father's  will,'  said  Jasper ;  *  and, 
should  the  surgeon  draw  back,  she  will  need  you  and  poe  to  look 
after  her  interests.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Barbara,  *  she  will  need  us  both,' 
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Then  she  withdrew  her  hands  and  retnmed  upstairs. 

A  few  days  later  Mr.  Coyshe  took  occasion  to  clear  the  ground. 
He  explained  to  Barbara  that  his  engagement  must  be  considered 
at  an  end.  He  was  very  sorry,  but  he  must  look  out  for  his  own 
interests,  as  he  had  neither  parent  alive  to  look  out  for  them  for 
him.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  him  to  get  on  with  a  wife 
i¥ho  was  a  cripple. 

*You  are  premature,  Mr.  Coyshe,'  said  Miss  Jordan  stiffly. 
•  If  you  had  waited  till  my  sister  was  able  to  speak  and  act,  she 
would  have  herself  released  you.' 

*  Exactly,'  said  the  unabashed  surgeon ;  *  but  I  am  so  conside- 
rate of  the  feelings  of  the  lady,  that  1  spare  her  the  trouble.' 

And  now  let  us  spread  the  golden  wings  of  fancy,  and  fly  the 
scenes  of  sorrow — but  fly,  not  in  space,  but  in  time ;  measure  not 
miles,  but  months. 

It  is  autumn,  far  on  into  September,  and  Michaelmas  has 
brought  with  it  the  last  days  of  summer.  Not  this  the  autumn 
that  we  saw  coming  on,  with  the  turning  dogwood  and  bird-cherry, 
but  another. 

In  the  garden  the  colchicum  had  raised  its  pale  lilac  flowers. 
The  Michaelmas  daisy  is  surrounded  by  the  humming-bird  moth 
with  wings  that  vibrate  so  fast  that  they  can  only  be  seen  as  a 
quiver  of  light.  The  mountain  ash  is  hung  with  clusters  of 
clear  crimson  berries,  and  the  redbreasts  and  the  finches  are  about 
it,  tearing  improvidently  at  the  store,  thoughtless  of  the  coming 
winter,  and  strewing  the  soil  with  wasted  coral. 

Eve  is  seated  in  the  sun  outside  the  house,  in  the  garden,  and 
on  her  knees  is  a  baby — Barbara's  child,  and  yet  Eve's  also,  for  if 
Barbara  gave  it  life,  Eve  gave  it  a  name.  Before  her  sister  Bar-, 
bara  kneels,  now  just  restored  to  health,  a  little  pale  and  large  in 
eye,  looking  up  at  her  sister  and  then  down  at  the  child.  Jasper 
stands  by  contemplating  the  pretty  group. 

*  Eve,'  said  Barbara,  in  a  low  tremulous  voice,  *  I  have  had  for 
some  months  on  my  heart  a  great  fear  lest,  when  my  little  one 
came,  I  should  love  it  with  all  my  heart,  and  rob  you.  I  had  the 
same  fear  before  I  married  Jasper,  lest  he  should  snatch  some  of 
my  love  away  from  the  dear  suffering  sister  who  needs  all.  But 
now  I  have  no  such  fear  any  more,  for  love,  I  find,  is  a  great 
mystery — it  is  infinitely  divisible,  yet  ever  complete.  It  is  like  ' 
— she  lowered  her  voice  reverently — *  it  is  like  what  we  Catholics 
believe  about  the  body  of  our  Lord,  the  very  Sacrament  of  Love. 
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That  is  in  Heaven  and  in  every  church.  It  is  on  every  altar,  and 
in  every  communicant,  entire.  I  thought  once  that  when  I  had 
a  husband,  and  then  a  little  child,  love  would  suffer  diniinution— 
that  I  could  not  share  love  without  lessening  the  portion  of  eacL 
But  it  is  not  so.  I  love  my  baby  with  my  whole  undivided  heart; 
I  love  you,  my  sister,  equally  with  my  whole  undivided  heart ;  and 
I  love  my  husband  also,'  she  turned  and  smiled  at  Jasper,  *  with 
my  very  whole  and  undivided  heart.  It  is  a  great  mystery,  but 
love  is  divine,  and  divine  things  are  perceived  and  believed  by  the 
heart,  though  beyond  the  reason.' 

*  So,'  said  Eve,  smiling,  and  with  her  blue  eyes  filling,  *  my 
dear,  dear  Barbara,  once  so  prosaic  and  so  practical,  is  becomiog 
an  idealist  and  poetical.' 

*  Wherever  unselfish  love  reigns,  there  is  poetry,'  said  Jasper; 
*  the  sweetest  of  the  songs  of  life  is  the  song  of  self-sacrificing 
love.  Barbara  never  was  prosaic.  She  was  always  an  idealist ;  but, 
my  dear  Eve,  the  heart  needs  culture  to  see  and  distinguish  true 
poetry  from  false  sentiment.  That  you  lacked  atone  time.  That 
you  have  now.  I  once  knew  a  little  girl,  light  of  heart,  and  loving 
only  self,  with  no  earnest  purpose,  blown  about  by  every  caprice. 
Now  I  see  a  change — a  change  from  base  element  to  a  divine  pre- 
sence. I  see  a  sweet  face  as  of  old,  but  I  see  something  in  it, 
new-bom ;  a  soul  full  of  self-reproach  and  passionate  love  ;  a  heart 
that  is  innocent  as  of  old,  but  yet  that  has  learned  a  great  deal, 
and  all  good,  through  suffering.  I  see  a  life  that  was  once  pur- 
poseless now  instinct  with  purj^ose — the  purpose  to  live  for  duty, 
in  self-sacrifice,  and  not  for  pleasure.  My  dear  Eve,  the  great 
and  solemn  priest  Fain  has  laid  his  hands  on  you,  and  broken  yoti, 
and  held  you  up  to  Heaven,  and  you  are  not  what  you  were,  and 
yet — and  yet  are  the  same.' 

Eve  could  not  speak.  She  put  her  arms  round  her  sister's 
neck,  and  clung  to  her,  and  the  tears  flowed  from  both  their  eyes, 
and  fell  upon  the  tiny  Eve  lying  on  the  knees  of  the  elder  Eve. 

But  though  they  were  clasped  over  the  child,  no  shadow  fell  on 
its  little  face.     The  baby  laughed. 

Some  years  ago— the  author  cannot  at  the  moment  say  how 
many,  nor  does  it  matter — he  paid  a  visit  to  Morwell,  and  saw  the 
sad  havoc  that  had  been  wrought  to  the  venerable  hunting-lodge 
of  the  Abbots  of  Tavistock.  The  old  hall  had  disappeared,  a  floor 
had  been  put  across  it,  and  it  had  been  converted  into  an  upper 
and  lower  storey  of  rooms.     One  wing  had  been  transformed  into 
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a  range  of  model  cottages  for  labourers.  The  house  of  the  Jordans 
was  now  a  farm. 

The  author  asked  if  he  might  see  the  remains  of  antiquity 
within  the  house. 

An  old  woman,  who  had  answered  his  knock  and  ring,  replied, 
*  There  are  none — all  have  been  swept  away.' 

*  But,'  said  he,  *  in  my  childhood  I  remember  that  the  place  was 
full  of  interest ;  and  by  the  way,  what  has  become  of  the  good 
people  who  lived  here  ?  I  have  been  in  another  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  indeed  a  great  deal  abroad.' 

*  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Jasper  ?  ' 

*  No :  Jasper,  no — ^the  name  began  with  J.' 

*  The  old  Squire  Jordan  your  honour  means,  no  doubt.  He  be 
dead  ages  ago.  Mr.  Jasper  married  Miss  Jordan — Miss  Barbara 
we  called  her.  When  Miss  Eve  died,  they  went  away  to  Buck- 
fastleigh,  where  they  had  a  house  and  a  factory.  There  was  a 
queer  matter  about  the  old  squire's  death — did  you  never  hear  of 
that,  sir  ? ' 

*  I  heard  something ;  but  I  was  very  young  then.' 

*  My  Joseph  could  tell  you  all  about  it  better  than  I.' 

*  Who  is  your  Joseph  ? ' 

*  Well,  sir,  I'm  ashamed  to  say  it,  but  he's  my  sweetheart, 
who's  been  a-courting  of  me  these  fifty  years.' 

*  Not  married  yet  ? ' 

*  He's  a  slow  man  is  Joseph.  I  reckon  he'd  'a'  spoken  out  if 
he'd  been  able  at  last,  but  the  paralysis  took  'm  in  the  legs.  He 
put  oflF  and  oflF— and  I  encouraged  him  all  I  could ;  but  he  always 
was  a  slow  man.' 

*  Where  is  he  now  ?  ' 

^  Oh,  he's  with  his  married  sister.  He  sits  in  a  chair,  and  when 
I  can  I  run  to  'm  and  take  him  somebacky  or  barley-sugar.  He's 
vastly  fond  o'  sucking  sticks  o'  barley-sugar.  Gentlefolks  as  come 
here  sometimes  give  me  a  shilling,  and  I  lay  that  out  on  getting 
Joseph  what  he  likes.     He  always  had  a  sweet  tooth.' 

*  Then  you  love  him  still  ? ' 

The  old  woman  looked  at  me  with  surprise.  Her  hand  and 
head  shook. 

*  Of  course  I  does :  love  is  eternal — every  fool  knows  that.' 


THE  END. 
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The  Shortcomings  of  English 
Elementary  Schools. 

A  BUILDING  more  or  less  barrack-like  of  exterior,  more  or 
less  ugly  or  dingy  within ;  a  place  devoid  of  pictures  but 
bristling  with  maps;  fall  of  light,  perhaps,  but  empty  of  colour; 
the  home  of  *  cram ' ;  a  warehouse  full  of  barren  facts  and  figures 
but  void  of  things  beautiful,  ornamental,  or  imaginative  ;  where 
there  is  singing  in  plenty  but  little  love  of  music,  drawing  in 
plenty  but  little  care  for  art ;  a  State-subsidised  manufe.ctory  of 
illiterate  reading,  unintelligent  summing,  *  academic '  needlework, 
and  uninteresting  geography ;  a  testing  apparatus,  a  laboratory 
for  microscopic  examinations  ;  an  establishment  for  bottling  pints 
and  quarts  of  indigestible  instruction ;  a  prison-house  for  chil- 
dren, entered  rebelliously  and  quitted  for  ever  with  joy ;  a  forcing- 
stove  for  human  seedlings,  where  nothing  naturally  or  timely  ex- 
pands; sl' Kindergarten  as  gay  and  green  as  a  Spitalfields  back- 
yard— such  is  the  typical  English  elementary  school. 

Now  that  the  cry  for  technical  education  approaches  the 
dimensions  of  a  popular  demand,  it  is  well  for  the  public  to  learn 
upon  what  a  stem  any  scheme  of  industrial  training  in  schools 
must  be  grafted.  An  apt  and  supple  intelligence  on  the  part  of 
the  learner  is  indispensable  if  specialistic  instruction  is  to  be  im- 
parted with  success;  but  apt  and  supple  intelligence  is  just  what 
English  elementary  schools  are  powerless  to  evoke.  There  is 
marked  imanimity  among  experts  on  this  point.  Let  us  take 
the  evidence  of  the  school  inspectors  first. 

The  nation  maintains  some  hundred  and  fifty  inspectors  and 
sub-inspectors,  whose  duty  it  is  yearly  to  examine  the  nation's 
public  primary  schools.  It  is  not  easy  to  obtain  a  frank  expres- 
sion of  opinion  from  these  gentlemen,  for  a  rule  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department  forbids  its  oflBcers  to  publicly  criticise  the  system 
which  they  help  to  administer.  Nevertheless,  outspoken  opinions 
are  to  be  found.     For  example  one  inspector  reports  : — 

In  spite  of  a  vast  development  of  subjects*  a  boy  may  readt  the  tep 
of  the  school  unintelligent  and  illiterate,  *  niagnas  inter  opes  inops*  What 
is  the  use  of  all  this  increased  teaching  of  subjects  if  the  outcome  be  not 
a  higher  level  of  culture ;  of  reading  which  does  not  expand  the  mind ;  of 
grammar  which  does  not  leaven  the  speech  and  writing ;  of  arithmetic 
*  I  italicise  here,  as  elsewhere. 
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which  does  not  form  a  habit  of  exact  thinking ;  of  geography  which  does 
not  interest  the  imagination ;  of  literature  which  does  not  improve  the 
taste ;  of  physiology  which  has  no  bearing  on  the  simple  laws  of  health  ; 
of  domestic  economy  which  does  not  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  home  1 
It  is  doubtless  his  every-niay  experience  of  the  futile  schooling 
thus  described  which  inclines  another  inspector  to  fear  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  unreality  in  all  our  so-called  education, 
and  that 

the  influence  of  the  teaching  does  not  sink  down  as  it  ought  to  do  ;  in 
short,  the  schooling  does  not  call  forth  the  exercise  of  the  observing  and 
reasoning  powers. 

Another  complains  that 

In  spite  of  the  admirable  way  in  which  the  children  as  a  i*ule  are 
prepared  to  meet  the  exact  requirements  of  the  standard  and  class  ex- 
aminations, tricks  of  learning  are  imparted  ratJier  than  a  habit  of  mind. 

And  another  affirms  that 

Year  after  year  the  same  complaints  are  in  every  inspector's  report— 
the  teaching  is  dry,  bookish  .  .  .  barren. 

It  is  needless  to  load  the  page  with  further  evidence  of  similar 
tenor  and  source;  let  us  turn  to  a  second  class  of  experts,  the 
educationists  into  whose  hands  the  very  cleverest  children  pass  on 
leaving  the  elementary  school.  Tutors  in  secondary  schools  and 
local  university  colleges  assert  that  pupils  coming  to  them  from 
public  elementary  schools  have  first  to  be  taught  to  think;  that  the 
rudimentary  instruction  they  possess,  however  accurate  it  may  be, 
is  unintelligent  and  sterile.  Certain  words  of  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Mac- 
Carthy,  M.A.,  at  once  a  secondary  teacher  and  the  vice-chairman 
of  an  urban  school-board,  may  be  cited  as  an  instance : — 

As  headmaster  of  an  endowed  grammar  school  on  King  Edward's 
foundation  at  Birmingham,  receiving  annually  some  fifty  per  cent,  of 
scholars  from  pubUc  elementally  schools,  and  these,  naturally,  the  brightest 
and  most  intelligent,  I  have  had  borne  in  upon  me  the  consciousness  that 
an  elementary-school  scholar  is  a  product  of  an  abnormal  condition  of 
things.  With  power  of  mechanical  accuracy,  within  a  narrow  range 
of  work,  which  is  phenomenally  high,  his  power  of  independent  thought 
is  abnormally  low.  He  shows  a  singular  lack  of  mental  alertness  .  .  . 
and  an  absence  of  intellectual  interest. 

As  cognate  evidence  let  us  admit  the  witness  of  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  London  School  Board,  which  during  the  past  twelve 
months  has  been  considering  the  subject  of  *  special  modes  of 
instruction  in  schools.'  This  committee  quote,  as  expressing  their 
own  views,  the  statement  made  by  an  examiner  for  scholarships, 
who  remarks : — 

After  examining  the  picked  boys  from  the  elementary  schools  of 
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London  my  conclusion  is,  the  hoys  are  machines,  I  consider  the  present 
system  a  very  poor  foundation  on  which  to  construct  a  satis&ctorj 
higher  education. 

Quoting  this  dictum  the  Times  observes  that, 

though  this  is  probably  too  sweeping  a  judgment,  anyone  who  has 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  schools  knows  that  there  m  much  truth 
in  it.  The  boys,  and  the  girls  too,  repeat  their  lessons,  but  have  not 
learnt  to  think  about  them. 

The  children  are  Tnachinesl  *Over  and  over  again/  said 
Matthew  Arnold  in  his  Eeport  on  Continental  Schools,  *  over  and 
over  again  I  find  in  my  notes,  "  The  children  human ! " ' 

So  much  then  for  the  small  proportion  of  English  elementary 
scholars  who  are  able,  by  means  of  scholarships  or  otherwise,  to 
continue  their  education  (or  rather  begin  it)  in  secondary  schools 
and  institutions ;  if  these,  the  picked  and  sifted  ones,  the  doubly- 
bolted  flour  from  the  day-school  mill,  are  found  wanting,  what  can 
be  said  of  the  three  hundred  thousand  who  yearly  pass  from  our 
rudimentary  schools  without  interval  or  second  opportunity  into 
the  world  of  work-a-day  life  ?  We  must  consider  these  unfortu- 
nates in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  managers  of  evening 
schools.     What  have  they  to  report  ? 

No  juster  test  of  the  value  of  any  system  of  primary  education 
can  be  found  than  the  application  of  such  a  catechism  as  the 
following : — 

1.  Are  the  scholars  led  to  love  learning  ? 

2.  Do  they,  therefore,  seek  to  continue  their  studies  after  the 
day  school  is  finally  quitted  ? 

3.  Do  any  respectable  proportion  of  the  ex-day-school  scholars 
attend  evening  schools  ? 

4.  Is  the  day-school  instruction  retained  in  the  minds  of  its 
quondam  scholars  after  they  have  left  school,  so  that  evening- 
school  work  may  start  where  day-school  work  ended  ? 

Tried  by  such  a  touchstone  the  work  of  the  average  English 
elementary  school  is  found  defective  indeed.  It  does  not  incite 
to  further  study ;  it  imparts  no  love  of  learning ;  it  is  evanescent. 
The  first  three  questions  above  are  answered  negatively  by  three 
words— /our  per  cent  Only  four  per  cent,  of  ex-day-school 
children,  report  the  Eecreative  Evening  Schools  Association, 
attempt  to  continue  their  studies  at  evening  schools.  The  Eecrea- 
tive Evening  Schools  Association  is  a  praiseworthy  body  which 
exists  for  the  purpose  of  beguiling  heedless  youth  into  the  very 
*  continuative  schools '  for  which  an  outcry  is  being  made  by  well- 
meaning    but    ill-informed    individuals.      Continuative    schools 
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already  exist,  and  have  existed  for  many  years,  but  they  are 
mainly  empty.  By  the  aid  of  magic  lanterns,  concerts,  gymnasia, 
and  other  gratia  extra-scholastic  lures,  the  Recreative  Evening 
Schools  Association  endeavours  to  fill  them,  but  in  vain.  After 
all  the  coaxing  07dy  one  in  twenty-five  ex-day-achool  scholars 
enters  the  evening  school. 

The  fourth  question — as  to  the  retention  of  day-school  instruc- 
tion in  the  minds  of  ex-scholars — is  answered  suflSciently  by  the 
Clerk  to  the  School  Board  of  Nottingham,  a  town  in  which  evening 
schools  are  very  enthusiastically  carried  on.  Here  is  his  testimony : — 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  night  school  is 
the  evidence  afforded  of  the  startling  rapidity  with  which  the  considerate 
knowledge  gained  at  the  day  school  has  passed  away,  seeming  to  have 
faded  almost  as  completely  as  a  shadow  from  the  wall. 

One  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  bore  witness 
before  a  committee  of  the  London  School  Board  to  the  eflFect  that 
if  an  examiner  wished  to  pluck  a  whole  school  nothing  more  would 
be  necessary  than  to  re-examine  the  scholars  in  work  which  they 
had  *  passed '  in  a  year  before.  And  the  Times  two  years  ago  re- 
marked that 

Children  who  leave  school  at  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  with  a 
certificate  showing  that  they  have  passed  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  fourth 
or  fifth  {the  higher-)  standards,  are  imable  at  thirteen  years  of  age  to 
master  creditably  the  subjects  of  even  the  second  standard. 

Summarising  the  evidence  so  far  adduced  it  is  found  that  in 
our  day  schools — 

(a)  a  boy  may  reach  the  top  of  the  school  unintelligent  and 
illiterate ; 

(6)  the  schooling  does  not  exercise  the  observing  and  reason- 
ing faculties ; 

(c)  the  power  of  independent  thought  in  scholars  is  abnor- 
mally low,  and  there  is  a  singular  lack  of  mental  alertness, 
together  with  an  absence  of  intellectual  interest ; 

id)  even  the  picked  boys  are  ^  machines ' ; 

(e)  only  4  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  are  imbued  with  a  desire 
to  continue  their  studies  at  evening  schools ; 

(/)  the  instruction  fades  from  year  to  year  while  the  scholars 
remain  at  school ; 

(.g)  and  fades  almost  entirely  upon  quitting  it. 

Now  what  is  all  this  but  the  severest  indictment  possible 
against  the  average  English  elementary  school?  And  upon 
whom  does  the  brunt  of  the  indictment  evidently  fall  ?  It  mani- 
festly falls  on  the  teachers  of  these  schools.     If  the  teaching  in 
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the  schools  producesi  such  an  unsatisfactory  kind  of  education, 
then,  prima  fadCf  the  teachers  are  to  blame. 

With  such  a  case  against  them  what  have  these  public  ser- 
vants to  say  for  themselves  ?  If  the  allegations  quoted  here  be 
false  or  over-coloured,  we  may  certainly  expect  to  find  the 
teachers  denying  or  questioning  them ;  and  even  if  the  case  for 
the  prosecution  be  a  true  bill,  we  may  naturally  expect  the  same 
*  not  guilty '  plea.  True  or  not  true,  few  men  will  calmly  assent  to 
the  condemnation  of  their  own  work,  be  it  good  or  bad,  mental 
or  material.  What,  then,  have  the  teachers  thus  incriminated  to 
reply  ? 

It  is  remarkable  to  find  that  the  teachers  themselves  acknow- 
ledge the  truth  of  the  accusations  in  question.  All  and  sundry, 
jouDg  and  elderly,  the  teachers  whose  work  is  rated  *  excellent '. 
by  the  Education  Department,  alike  with  those  whose  work  is 
rated  only  *  fair,'  one  and  all  they  do  not  deny  or  minimise  the 
shortcomings  of  English  elementary  schools.  They  concur  in  the 
adverse  criticisms,  they  repeat  them,  they  welcome  the  public 
expression  of  them.  A  perusal  of  the  publications  of  the  National 
Union  of  Elementary  Teachers,  a  body  now  fourteen  thousand 
strong,  will  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  judgment  the  teachers  pro- 
nounce on  their  own  work.  I  copy  here  a  few  expressions  from 
these  publications  for  the  last  three  years  : — 

Tlie  results  when  obtained  are  unreal,  fallacious,  and  highly  evanescent. 

Mechanical  and  inferior  results  are  elevated  to  a  position  of  undue 
importance. 

The  teaching  leaves  no  permanent  mark  on  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
scholars,  and  gives  them  little  desire  to  continue  their  education. 

One  of  the  greatest  blots  of  our  system  is  the  fleeting  nature  of  work 
got  up  for  examination  purposes. 

Our  present  system  of  elementary  education  pleases  nobody.  The 
nation  does  not  get  the  best  retiu-n  for  the  money,  nor  the  children  for 
the  time  expended ;  the  equal  progress  exacted  from  pupils  of  unequal 
capacities  is  an  injustice  to  the  bright  and  a  hardship  to  the  dull ;  a 
frightfully  large  proportion  leave  school  with  that  little  learning  which 
is,  if  not  a  dangerous,  a  useless  thing,  and  many  precious  hours  are 
wasted  over  tasks  which  profit  not. 

The  teachers  of  England  are  not  only  not  satisfied,  but  are  extremely 
dissatisfied,  with  the  way  in  which  the  elementary  education  of  this 
country  is  being  carried  on. 

Here,  then,  we  find  the  teachers  themselves  concurring  in  the 
opinions  held  by  other  classes  of  experts ;  so  that  the  consensus 
is  complete  that  the  shortcomings  of  our  elementary  schools  are 
very  grave   indeed.     The   outcry  against  the  defects   of  these 
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schools  is  swelled  by  the  voices  one  would  least  expect  to  join  the 
chorus.  But  by  such  a  line  of  action  the  teachers  apparently 
condemn  themselves.  What  have  they  to  plead  in  answer  to  the 
inevitable  inference  that  any  unsatis&ctory  condition  of  English 
elementary  education  must  be  due  to  the  indolence  or  the  impo- 
tence of  the  teachers  themselves  ? 

The  teachers  answer  that  the  system  invented  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  Education  Department  is  alone  to  blame.  What, 
then,  is  that  system  ?  A  teacher  of  sixteen  years'  experience  in 
all  species  of  public  elementary  schools — a  teacher  whose  work  is 
rated  *  excellent '  by  the  Department — ^may  claim  to  understand 
and  know  the  system  under  which  he  works.  So  that  the  reader 
may  understand  it  also,  I  will  translate  it  out  of  official  language 
and  re-state  it  in  terms  which  alone  can  adequately  exhibit  its  in- 
herent absurdity.  The  system  is  in  reality  the  incorporation  and 
codification  of  the  following  theories  upon  which  the  laws  and 
practice  of  the  Education  Department  appear  to  be  founded :  — 

Apparent  Axioms  and  Postulates  op  the  Education  Department. 
a.     Of  Child-nature, 

1.  All  children  (or  very  nearly  all)  are  equal  in  mind,  health,  and 
cii'cumstanoes. 

2.  All  children  (or  very  nearly  all)  may  be  made  equal  in  attainments. 

3.  All  children  (or  very  nearly  all)  can  progress  at  the  same  rate. 

h.     Of  Uniformity, 

4.  Uniformity  in  children,  and  in  schools,  is  possible  and  desirable. 

5.  Schools  existing  under  diverse  circumstances  can  produce  exactly 
similar  results. 

6.  It  is  desirable  to  make  the  clever  child  keep  step  with  the  dull  child. 

c.     Of  Teaching  and  Education, 

7.  Teaching  which  cannot  be  duly  tested  annually  by  a  single  rapid 
examination  in  facts  and  figures  is  valueless. 

8.  Instruction  which  prepares  children  to  pass  such  an  examination 
is  education. 

9.  All  educational  results  can  be  exactly  measured  in  terms  of  £  s.  d. 

d.     Of  Inspectors. 

10.  Men  of  experience  as  elementary  teachers  are  unfit  to  become 
inspectors  of  schools. 

11.  Inspectors  of  school  cannot  err. 

e.     Of  Teachers, 

1 2.  Children  can  satisfactorily  teach  children. 

13.  Two  children  are  equal  to  one  adult  in  teaching  capacity. 

14.  One  teacher  can  properly  manage  and  teach  as  many  as  eighty 
scholars  at  once. 

15.  Very  moderate  attainments  suffice  for  a  teacher. 
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16.  Teachers  need  not,  as  a  rale,  be  trained  in  tbe  theory  and  in- 
telligent practice  of  education. 

/.     Of  School  Attendaiice, 

17.  When  children  successfully  defy  the  law  by  absenting  themselTes 
from  school,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  school. 

18.  A  child  attending  school  as  seldom  as  he  pleases  must  be  ex- 
amined with  no  less  rigour  than  a  child  who  invariably  attends. 

19.  If  a  wilfully  absent  child  cannot  pass  the  annual  examination 
the  school  must  suffer  for  it  in  pocket  and  repute. 

g,     0/  Inefficient  Schools, 

20.  Inefficient  schools  should  be  condemned  to  perpetual  inefficiency 
by  withholding  that  monetary  aid  which  alone  can  enable  them  to  become 
efficient. 

The  accuracy  of  this  presentment  of  the  system  on  which  the 
Education  Department  manages  its  important  trust  may  probably 
be  disputed.  It  is  likely  that  even  the  officials  of  the  department 
themselves  may  fail  to  recognise  their  own  system  when  stripped  of 
its  wrappings  and  trappings,  and  exhibited  in  its  native  absurdity. 
Certainly  it  seems  too  bad  to  be  true,  but,  point  by  point,  its 
accuracy  can  be  proven. 

The  reader  who  considers  with  any  care  the  *  system  *  thus 
exhibited  will  hardly  need  a  further  explanation  why  the  instruc- 
tion obtained  in  English   elementary   schools  is  unintelligent, 
mechanical,  and  fleeting  to  a  disastrous  degree.    At  every  point 
the  teachers  are  hampered  in  their  work,  the  school  managers 
baffled  in  their  benevolent  endeavours,  by  the  very  bureau  which 
was  created  to  assist  them.     All  that  is  good  in  the  work  of  our 
day  schools  is  good  in  spite  of,  not  by  reason  of,  the  department 
which  has  the  schools  in  charge.     The  code  of  regulations  in 
which  the  department  embodies  its  system  is  the  warped  and 
gnarled  growth  of  twenty  years'  checks,  re-checks,  and  counter- 
checks,   adjustments,    re-adjustments,    and    make-weights,    all 
centring  round  a  false  idea  of  the  nature  of  education.     The 
result  is  a  maze  of  error  and  a  series  of  pitfalls  for  the  feet  of  all 
connected  with  the  work  or  responsibilities  of  the  schools.     Lord 
Cockburn  once  described  the  code  as  *  worse  than  a  Bradshatv.* 
It  is,  in  fact,  an  educational  Bradahaw  in  which  all  the  trains 
seem  carefully  arranged  to  go  wrong. 

The  teachers  protest,  as  they  have  always  protested,  against 
the  system  forced  upon  them ;  they  protest  in  vain ;  the  system 
is  too  strong  for  them.  They  have  to  teach  as  they  are  ordered 
and  compelled  to  teach ;  they  are  the  bondsmen  of  the  Depart- 
ment ;  they  have  only  one  option — either  to  work  on  the  crooked 
lines  laid  down  for  them  or  to  recruit  the  army  of  the  unemployed* 
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It  is  needless  to  illustrate  in  detail  the  system  referred  to 
above ;  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  it  is  unique,  that  no  other  nation 
in  the  world  has  been  foolish  enough  to  bind  the  hands  of  its 
teachers  with  such  a  shackle.  Only  in  one  or  two  of  our  colonies 
can  a  system  anything  like  it  be  found,  and  even  there  the  like- 
ness is  less  in  spirit  than  in  letter. 

England  is  late  in  learning  that  education  is  one  of  the  things 
which  are  managed  better  abroad.  English  elementary  education 
excites  the  pity  and  the  satire  of  European  educationists.  Here 
is  what  one  of  them  ^  has  to  say  concerning  it : — 

Parmi  les  autres  mati^res,  rinstituteur  a  la  faculty  de  choisir  celles 
qui  lui  conviennent ;  inutile  de  dire  que  la  preference  se  porte  ordinaire- 
ment  sur  celles  qui  scat  le  mieux  cot^es  et  qui  sent,  par  cona^uent,  lea 
plus  lucratives.  II  ne  faut  mSme  pas  ^tre  homme  d'^cole  pour  tirer  la 
conclusion  d'un  semblable  regime :  11  se  r^duit  k  abaisser  renseignementy 
et  k  mettre  rinstruction  au  niveau  d'une  vulgairemarchandise;  on  force 
ainsi  les  mattres  k  travailler  comme  le  dernier  des  mercenaires  et  le 
principe  Mucatif  est  foule  aux  pieds.  Et  cela  se  passe  chez  une  grande 
nation  intelligente,  ^clair^e,  active,  qui  a  la  pretention  de  vouloir  porter 
la  civilisation  dans  les  pays  lointains.  Le  spectacle  de  Texamen  auquel 
nous  avons  assists  nous  a  p^niblement  impressionne ;  nous  ne  savons  qui 
est  le  plus  k  plaindre,  de  Tinspecteur  qui  examine,  de  renfant  qui  est 
examine,  ou  du  mattre,  qui,  anxienx,  attend  la  fin  et  le  r^sultat  (en 
chiffres)  de  I'epreuve. 

Here  is  another  foreign  criticism,  the  opinion  of  an  educa- 
tionist^ well  acquainted  with  the  schools  he  mentions.  Speaking 
in  London  he  said  (in  1886): — 

I  cannot  tell  you  that  your  schools  are  as  good  as  any  abroad,  for  it 
would  be  very  far  from  the  truth  ;  but  this  I  do  tell  you,  English  children 
are  more  gifted  than  any  on  the  Continent,  and  English  elementary 
teachers  work  harder  and  more  assiduously  than  most  teachers  I  have 
seen  abroad.  Where,  then,  is  the  fault]  I  unhesitatingly  say  to  the 
Department,  *  It  is  your  fault,  and  yours  alone.' 

A  comparison  between  the  English  and  Continental  systems  of 
education  illuminates  the  whole  question  to  the  eyes  of  all  but 
the  wilfully  blind.  An  English  elementary  teacher  of  high 
standing '  was  twice  despatched  to  inquire  into  the  current  ar- 
rangements for  primary  education  on  the  Continent.  Armed  with 
credentials  from  Mr.  Mundella,he  visited  typical  schools  in  Holland, 
Hanover,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Ehenish  Prussia,  Belgium,  France,  and 
Switzerland,  and  was  afforded  special  facilities  for  observation.  I 
quote   below   his   summary  of  what   he  found  in  Continental 

1  M.  Braun,  Inspector  of  Training  Colleges  for  Belgian  Teachers. 
>  Professor  A.  SonneDsohein«  ■  Mr.  R.  Wild,  B^A^ 
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schools,  and  place  in  a  parallel  column  a  summary  of  the  English 
system : — 

ContinentcU,  English. 

The  whole  system  abroad  is  purely  The  whole  system  here  is 

educational,  and  not  in  the  slightest     purely  pecuniary, 
degree  pecuniary. 

Nowhere  did  I  find  one  single  penny  Every  penny  of   Govem- 

depending  on  any  examination.  ment  grant  depends  on  exami- 

nation. 
Nowhere  did  I  find  anything  like  All  children  above  the  age 

our  system  of  individual  examination.        of  infants  are  individually  ex- 
amined. 
Nowhere  did  I  find  any  but  cuIuU  Child-  teachers    and     un- 

irained  teachers.  trained    adult    teachers     ara 

largely  in  the  majority  here. 
Nowhere  did   I  find  any  striving  Stnving  after  percentages 

after  percentages  [of  passes]  or  after     is    compulsory.      Miraculous 
miraculous  accuracy.  accuracy  is  expected. 

Nowhere  did  I  find  any  sign?  of  Anxiety  and  worry  beset 

worry  and  anxiety.  scholars,   teachera,  and  man- 

agers of  schools. 
Everywhere  did   I  find   the  most  The  teacher  is  denied  the 

absolute  freedom  of  classification  left  to     power  to  place  his  scholars  in 
the  teachers.  such  classes  as  he  judges  fittest 

for  their  good. 

The  contrast  in  systems  is  striking,  and  the  contrast  in  their 
results  is  striking  also.     Matthew  Arnold  reported  thus : — 

The  methods  of  teaching  in  foreign  schools  are  more  gradual,  more 
natural,  more  rational,  than  ours  .  .  .  the  children  being  taught  less 
mechanically  and  more  naturally  than  with  us,  and  being  more  interested 
in  the  teaching,  ...  I  found  a  higher  state  of  instruction  than  ours.  I 
speak  of  what  I  saw  and  heard,  and  of  the  impression  it  made  upon  me 
after  seeing  English  schools  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

Of  the  English  system  the  great  critic  wrote :  *  Payment  by 
results  sounds  extremely  promising,  but  payment  by  results 
means  payment  for  a  minimum  of  knowledge.*  Yet  payment 
by  results  is  the  root-principle  of  our  day-school  system. 

Sufficient  proof  has  been  adduced  to  demonstrate  the  unsatis- 
factory condition  of  English  elementary  education ;  it  remains  to 
briefly  state  the  chief  essential  in  educational  reform.  The  chief 
essential  is  not  technical  instruction,  but  intelligent  education. 
Intelligent  education !  the  phrase  is,  of  course,  redundant ;  but 
amidst  the  prevalent  confusion  of  education  with  instruction  it 
may  pass  muster.  Let  it  serve  to  express  the  incitement  and 
fostering  of  the  noticing  and  thinking  powers — the  encourage- 
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ment  of  right  tendencies,  the  repression  of  wrong  ones — the 
awakening  and  cultivating  of  dormant  faculties— the  inducement 
to  a  free  play  of  mind.  If  this  be  at  all  a  proper  definition  of 
education,  it  must  be  said  that  education  is  absent  from  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  ordinaryEnglish  elementary  school.  This  is  the  cardinal 
defect  of  the  system  which  costs  the  nation  so  dear,  and  mere 
technical  instruction  can  never  remove  the  blot.  Before  a  lad  can 
learn  to  use  his  hands  to  best  advantage  he  must  be  led  to  properly 
use  his  brain.  To  superadd  industrial  training  upon  a  basis  of 
unintelligent  schoob'ng  would  but  perpetuate  the  rule-of-thumb 
regime  which  is  making  England  a  laggard  in  the  international 
race.  Neither  will  tinkering  at  the  Education  Code  remove  the 
cardinal  defect  of  the  system  it  embodies.  The  Code  has  been 
tinkered  at  a  score  of  times  with  worse  and  worse  results.  A 
thoroughly  wrong  idea  of  education  prevails  in  high  places ;  only  a 
drastic  change  in  the  theories  and  procedure  of  the  Education 
Department  can  improve  the,  condition  of  the  nation's  primary 
schools.     The  fountain  of  the  overflowing  evil  rises  in  Whitehall. 

The  evidence  brought  forward  in  this  article  has  been  pur- 
posely drawn  from  sources  outside  the  Blue-books  of  the  Royal 
Commission.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  any  legislation  which  may 
follow  the  Eeport  of  the  Commissioners  will  be  directed  against 
the  continuation  of  the  unintelligent  schooling  which  now  prevails. 
Signs  are  not  wanting,  however,  that  the  main  discussion  on  the 
Commission's  Report  will  proceed  on  political  more  than  on 
educational  Unes.  It  cannot  be  too  strenuously  urged,  therefore, 
that  the  promotion  of  intelligent  education  is  the  one  thing 
needful  in  the  coming  reforms. 

What  is  the  educational  ideal  at  which  to  aim  ?  Surely  it  is 
"not  *  percentage  of  passes,'  and  one  penny  per  cent,  in  payment 
therefor  ?  Surely  it  is  Tiot  a  dull  and  dulling  uniformity,  the 
cramping  of  individuality  into  Procrustean  moulds  ?  Is  it  not, 
rather,  to  render  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  attractive — to  induce 
that  digestion  and  assimilation  of  knowledge  which  makes  for 
wisdom — to  lead  the  learner  in  ways  of  pleasantness  towards  a 
shining  goal — to  render  school  a  beloved  and  formative  place, 
equipping  all  with  open  mind,  flexible  intelligence,  and  handiness 
of  brain,  and  equipping  some  at  least  (as  Milton  urged)  with 
hearts  *  enflamed  with  the  study  of  learning  and  the  admiration 
of  virtue,  stirred  up  with  high  hopes  of  living  to  be  brave  men 
pnd  worthy  patriots,  dear  to  God  and  famous  to  all  ages '? 

J.  H.  YOXALL. 
J^OL.  Xn.    NO.  LXX,  B  B 
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Last  Time  and  Next. 


WHEN  last  we  met  the  woods  were  green, 
The  sky  was  azure  clear  and  gay, 
The  glade  was  decked  in  lustrous  sheen, 

— 'Twas  in  the  early  bloom  of  May ; 
The  throstle  left  betimes  his  bed 
To  chant  his  lay  above  thy  head, 
When  last  we  met. 

When  next  we  meet  a  leaden  sky 

Shall  frown  with  mournful  port  above ; 

The  birds  shall  chant  no  lullaby, 
Nor  sing  the  fairness  of  my  love ; 

All  mournful  shall  the  bare  trees  stand, 

Stript  of  their  leaves  by  winter's  hand, 
When  next  we  meet. 

But  thou,  who  by  thy  queenly  grace, 

When  all  around  was  fair  to  see. 
Could  nature's  bravest  hues  efface, 

Despite  such  noble  rivalry, 
Shalt  shine  a  thousand  times  more  fair. 
When  all  around  be  black  and  bare, 

Charles  Walter  Boyd. 
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The   Wolves. 


WHERE  the  fir-trees  began  to  grow  less  closely ;  where,  between 
their  tall  trunks  and  in  their  black  foliage,  gleamed  a  few 
crimson  splashes  of  fire  as  the  sun  sank  below  the  horizon  ;  where 
the  snow  lay  deep  and  unspotted,  save  by  the  multitudinous  prints 
of  their  own  restless  feet — there,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  forest,  at 
the  wane  of  day,  the  wolves  were  gathering  themselves  together. 
Hungry  they  were,  and  eager  for  work  to  begin.  There  was  no 
play  amongst  them,  no  leaping  over  one  another's  backs,  or 
wrestling,  or  growling  pretences  at  fighting.  They  were  on  busi- 
ness— the  first  business  of  life :  to  keep  life  ;  and  to  keep  life,  if  you 
happen  to  be  a  wolf,  means  hard  work  and  plenty  of  it,  with  but 
little  time  to  spare  on  the  amenities  of  existence. 

And  now  their  old  grey  leaders — warriors  who  have  survived 
many  a  scene  of  death  and  disaster  to  man  and  wolf — leap  out 
together  from  the  woods,  upon  the  darkening  plain.  They  raise 
their  noses,  sniflF  the  wind,  and  shake  themselves.  One  yawns 
and  stretches  his  paws,  while  a  pufi*  of  hot  breath  rises  from  his 
red  tongue,  and,  as  he  sliuts  his  narrow  jaws  with  a  snap,  sharp 
canine  teeth,  white  as  the  snow  itself,  glitter  in  the  dusk. 

Then  begins  that  long,  slouching,  tireless  trot,  that  infernal 
gallop  which  beats  horse  and  man  and  all  things  living  for  com- 
bined speed  and  endurance.  The  pack  covers  nearly  five  and 
twenty  square  yards  of  snow,  and  settles  into  its  stride,  each  beast 
moWng  and  turning  in  unison  with  the  rest,  as  a  flight  of  birds 
mysteriously  wheels  in  air.  They  are  Norway  wolves  these,  and 
experience  has  long  since  taught  them  what  work  will  be  neces- 
sary before  supper  and  a  return  to  their  forest-fastnesses. 

Note  what  happens  almost  at  the  start.  One  lithe  brute 
suddenly  slips  and  strains  his  leg.  Fearfully  he  glances  at  his 
companions  on  the  right  and  left,  but  as  yet  they  know  not  of  the 
accident.  All  too  soon,  however,  the  pace  tells  upon  the  injured 
animal.     Nature  asserts  herself  in  the  great  grey  wolf,  his  eyes 

BB  a 
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glow  like  red-hot  embers,  his  sinewy  leg  gives  under  him,  he 
howls  his  farewell  to  dear  life,  and  his  place  in  the  ranks  knows 
him  no  more.  But  the  maimed  creature's  sufferings  are  over 
almost  instantly,  for  the  fittest  alone  survive  in  a  pack  of  wolves. 
A  ravenous  fighting  mass  of  fur  and  legs  and  teeth  closes  in  upon 
him,  and  he  is  gone,  leaving  no  monument  more  enduring  than 
drops  of  his  own  hot  blood,  which  have  fallen  and  melted  for 
themselves  deep  holes  in  the  trampled  snow. 

Then  forward  they  sweep,  the  cannibals,  on  the  best  possible 
terms  with  one  another,  and  feeling  as  you  would  feel  after 
anchovy,  or  an  olive,  or  some  such  preliminary  to  more  important 
gastronomic  efforts. 

But  now,  ahead,  there  stands  a  solitary  tree,  naked  save  where, 
on  its  topmost  branches,  the  dark  pine-needles  mingle  in  one 
shapeless  clump,  or  where,  lower  down,  dead  cones  still  cling  to 
the  parent  bough.  In  the  rough  bark  at  its  foot  are  flecks  of 
wool ;  but  the  sheep  which  rub  themselves  there  in  the  summer 
are  far  away  just  now. 

Something  of  greater  interest  meets  the  wolves  here.  Along 
the  snow  at  the  base  of  this  tree,  and  nmning  at  right  angles  to 
the  course  they  have,  till  now,  been  taking,  extend  two  parallel 
lines,  cut  by  the  irons  of  a  sledge.  One  vehicle  alone  has  passed 
since  the  snow  last  fell,  but  it  appears  to  have  gone  by  quite  re- 
cently, for  the  scent  is  strong  and  the  pack  take  it  up  without  a 
moment's  halt.  Now  supper  becomes  a  probability,  for  where 
there  is  a  sledge,  there  is  a  horse,  perhaps  two ;  where  there  is  a 
sledge  there  is  also  a  man,  possibly  more  than  one. 

Have  you  ever  heard  the  howling  of  wolves  ? 

I  have,  seated  in  a  comfortable  place  of  entertainment,  with 
my  mind  at  ease  and  certain  knowledge  that  many  iron  bars 
separated  me  from  the  invisible  howlers.  Even  under  those 
circumstances,  the  sound  was  one  that  made  me  turn  cold  and 
wonder  how  nature  had  produced  anything  so  hideous.  It  is  like 
nothing  but  itself ;  you  cannot  compare  or  contrast  it  with  any 
other  cry  of  living  things ;  a  gale  of  wind  in  the  rigging  of  a 
big  ship  at  sea  is  the  nearest  approach  to  it  I  know.  Thin^ 
hollow  wails  of  sound  grow  and  swell  and  burst  into  one  demoniac 
howl  that  embodies  in  its  volume  every  conceivable  note  of  despair 
and  eternal  torture.  Then  the  crescendo  dies,  sometimes  as  though 
suddenly  strangled,  more  often  in  long-drawn  shrieks  that  fade 
upon  the  ear.  There  is  music  in  their  cadences  at  times ;  those 
that  I  heard  were  fairly  in  tune — but  such  a  tune,  such  a  droning, 
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fiendish,  whirling  blast  of  melody  it  was.  If  the  nether  world  ha^ 
its  own  music,  that  music  should  be  the  howl  of  hungry  wolves — 
the  frantic  chorus  whose  culmination  is  death  to  flying  gingers,  or 
fleeing  audience,  or  both. 

So  much  for  the  wolves  I  know ;  so  much  for  wolves  whose 
hearts  are  broken  and  whose  sides  have  ached  often  enough  under 
the  heavy  whip  of  their  master.  So  much  for  tame  wolves  who 
do  clumsy  tricks  and  have  learned  the  beauty  of  obedience,  for- 
getting, at  the  same  time,  the  watchword  of  all  wolves :  that 
union  is  strength.  Eetum  we  to  my  pack,  which  is  moving  like 
one  big  machine,  and  the  component  parts  of  which  are  together 
giving  tongue. 

The  snow,  for  them,  is  in  perfect  order ;  but  somebody  ahead 
may  perchance  find  his  horses  crushing  through  the  thin  frozen 
surface  at  every  stride.  The  darkness  suits  the  hunters  well,  bnt 
somebody  ahead  may  be  praying  for  that  moonlight  which,  at 
present,  only  shows  silver  fringes  on  a  black  cloud.  To  them,  their 
wolf-music  is  the  dinner-gong ;  but  somebody  ahead  may  hear 
nothing  more  beautiful  than  his  own  passing  bell  in  the  distant 
ululations,  rising  and  falling  and  coaxing  over  the  snow. 

Fortunately  thought  and  a  pen  travel  quicker  than  even  grey 
wolves ;  therefore — though  not  knowing  with  certainty  whether, 
it  can  catch  us  again  before  the  end  of  the  story — we  will  leave 
the  racing  pack  and  draw  level  with  the  sledge. 

Here  it  is,  sure  enough,  ploughing  through  the  snow  and 
spinning  out  those  two  parallel  lines  as  it  goes.  The  stout  brown 
horses  are  galloping  steadily  and  the  solitary  man  sitting  behind 
them  does  not  use  whip  or  word  at  present.  He  must  be  some 
miles  nearer  home  ere  the  last  struggle  begins,  and  he  not  only 
knows  the  road  well,  but  can  also  guess  with  tolerable  accuracy  at 
the  distance  which  still  lends  enchantment  to  the  wolf  music  in 
the  darkness  behind  him.  Physically,  RoUo  Svantsen  is  a  typical 
Norwegian — strong  and  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  has  been  in 
passing  peril  from  the  wolves  before  to-day:  the  rug  now 
wrapped  about  him,  one  corner  of  which  flaps  and  rustles  in  the 
snow,  is  made  of  wolf-skins.  To-night  he  appears  anxious,  how- 
ever ;  his  horses  are  powerful  but  not  fleet,  and  in  his  judgment,^ 
when  the  journey  is  ended,  there  will  be  a  very  short  quarter  of 
a  mile  between  his  sledge  and  its  pursuers.  As  though  to 
encourage  him,  the  moon  at  last  rises  free  of  the  far-stretching 
cloud  that,  till  the  present,  has  hidden  it.  A  clear  white  light 
floods  the  darkness  and  the  snowy  plain  begins  to  widen  out  upon 
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every  side  as  the  driver,  rising  in  his  seat,  casts  one  searching 
glance  ahead,  looks  to  the  fastening  of  a  big  leathern  bag  which 
is  tied  to  the  floor  of  the  sledge,  and  then  gazes  long  and 
carefully  behind  him.  Yes,  there  they  are,  just  a  little  dark 
shadow  on  the  waste,  a  shadow  which  one  less  experienced  might 
have  overlooked  altogether,  but  a  shadow  that  is  moving  hardly 
less  quickly  than  those  cast  by  the  rack  of  broken  clouds,  drifting 
across  the  moon. 

What  Svantsen  had  seen  in  front  of  him  was  a  black  line  on 
the  horizon  and  a  tall  finger-post,  still  far  ahead,  where  two  roads 
met.  What  he  had  not  seen,  was  a  figure  on  foot,  travelling 
towards  that  same  black  line  upon  the  horizon. 

The  pedestrian  is  moving  but  slowly,  and  has  very  little  more 
running  left  in  him.  The  snow  retards  every  step,  and  clogs  in 
lumps  upon  the  heels  of  his  boots.  There  is  no  track  to  go  by, 
but  he  keeps  as  straight  as  he  can  for  the  tall  finger-post.  To 
reach  the  black  line  before  those  flying  feet  in  the  rear  have 
closed  with  him,  is,  he  knows  impossible ;  and  yet  he  staggers 
forward.  He  cannot  help  himself.  The  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion would  make  him  struggle  on  even  though  safety  were  a 
hundred  miles  distant,  instead  of  scarce  five.  And  on  he  will 
drag  his  tired  body  till  he  drops,  or  till  the  wolves  pull  him  down. 

Then  comes — think  of  it — the  sound  of  sledge-bells  in  his  ears, 
the  one  earthly  melody  he  knows  that,  in  his  present  sore  strait, 
can  mean  succour  and  salvation.  He  heeds  it  not  at  first.  The 
Norwegians  are  a  superstitious  folk,  and  our  poor  wretch  thinks 
that  the  night  demons  are  abroad,  dancing  in  the  drifting  snow- 
wreaths,  laughing  at  his  agony  and  tuning  the  distant  bowlings 
into  the  sound  of  bells. 

Sledge-bells  do  not  always  make  music.  There  is  nothing  to 
suggest  pleasure  and  plumes  and  nodding  of  proud  equine  heads 
in  the  harsh  jangle  that  now  rushes  down  upon  the  traveller. 
Svantsen's  horses  have  long  since  caught  the  distant  chorus  and 
their  ears  are  beginning  to  lie  back  and  their  necks  to  stretch  out. 
Jangle,  jangle,  jangle,  thud,  thud,  thud,  go  hoofs  and  bells.  A 
hot  steam  streams  away  from  the  animals,  and  the  bright  red  ray 
of  a  little  lamp  in  front  of  the  sledge  casts  a  glow  upon  their 
sweating  flanks.  The  driver  is  standing  up  now,  and  unwinds  the 
lush  of  his  long  whip.  His  hat  is  off  and  he  looks  with  a  frown 
behind  him.  To  us,  horses  and  man  and  vehicle  seem  but  the  in- 
carnation of  flying  tent)r ;  to  him  on  foot,  a  chariot  sent  straight 
from  Grod. 
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And  thus  they  meet,  these  men,  than  whom  all  Norway  could 
not  show  two  enemies  more  bitter.  They  are  dwellers  in  the  little 
village  of  Joksdal,  in  Finmark,  the  most  northern  division  of 
Tromso,  or  Northern  Norway.  There  had  their  fathers  lived 
before  them,  and  there  had  Svantsen,  rich,  proud,  and  the  autocrat 
of  his  birthplace,  cruelly  wronged  Eric  Skien,  a  young  herdsman 
and  a  poor  one. 

An  old,  stale  story  it  was  of  two  men  loving  the  same  woman. 
Young  Eric  had  been  everything  to  her  until  the  other  came 
creeping  into  her  heart,  ousting  the  old  love  and  replacing  it  with 
one  ten  times  as  powerful.  She  dared  not  to  tell  her  betrothed, 
and  upon  the  very  eve  of  their  marriage,  Svantsen  had  stolen  the 
girl  away  with  her  own  consent,  married  her  in  a  distant  hamlet, 
and  then,  returning,  braved  the  black  storm  of  rage  that  swept 
over  him.  All  believed  this  step  to  be  one  of  most  lawless  abduc- 
tion upon  the  man's  part,  and  he,  only  thinking  for  his  wife  and 
her  reputation,  was  content  that  in  such  a  belief  Joksdal  should 
remain.  Eric  Skien,  however,  was  wiser.  He  had  long  noted  the 
change  in  his  sweetheart,  and  the  blow  did  not  fall  so  heavily  upon 
him  therefore  as  his  friends  supposed.  He  was,,  good-hearted, 
easy-going,  loutish  fellow,  not  over-quick  of  comprehension,  but  a 
popular  man  amongst  his  comrades  and  one  with  a  kind  soul  in 
him.  That  he  would  nurse  his  revenge  until  it  grew  into  some- 
thing strong  and  terrible  and  could  walk  alone,  was  the  general 
opinion  in  Joksdal.  But  Skien  breathed  no  word  of  his  future  inten- 
tions to  anybody,  and  went  on  living  and  working  tamely  enough^ 
though  with  most  of  the  laughter  and  rough  frolic  blotted  out  of 
his  life.  It  is  improbable  that  he  would  ever  have  seriously  set 
about  retaliation  or  gone  far  out  of  his  way  to  get  it.  Dwellers  in 
northern  lands,  all  things  being  equal,  are  not  so  fruitful  of 
violence  and  the  knife  as  hot-blooded  men  of  the  South.  Nor  have 
they  quite  such  keenness  and  capability  for  either  suflfering  or  joy# 
Their  sensibilities  are  somewhat  more  blunt,  and  there  is  more 
prose  and  less  poetry  in  their  lives,  less  sunshine  and  more  hard 
work.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  lowest  social  classes ;  Skien  was 
a  shepherd ;  Svantsen,  the  keeper  of  a  small  inn. 

And  now — a  year  after  the  catastrophe — they  meet,  the  one 
flushed  and  hot  and  nearly  spent  with  his  hard  running,  the  other 
cold  and  white,  and  with  all  his  wits  about  him.  Skien,  thinking 
to  see  a  friend,  looks  up  at  the  man  in  the  sledge.  As  he  does 
80,  anxiety  changes  to  incredulous  and  savage  joy ;  the  howl  of 
wolves  falls  unheeded  upon  his  ear ;   he  clutches  hard  at  some- 
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thing  hidden  in  his  belt  and  shows  his  teeth.  The  other,  vith 
an  iron  hand  upon  the  reins,  checks  for  an  instant  his  flying 
sledge  and  keeps  pace  with  his  old  enemy.  One  of  the  struggling 
horses,  arrested  in  his  fight  for  life,  neighs  and  plunges  to  be  free. 
The  bells  clash  and  jangle ;  for  a  moment  the  hungry  throats  be- 
hind are  silent ;  over  all  the  moon  shines  bright  and  cold,  bring- 
ing out  every  detail  of  the  scene  as  clearly  as  daylight  could. 
KoUo  Svantsen  speaks  first. 

*  Ah,  friend  Skien,  thou  wilt  have  to  go  at  greater  pace  than 
thy  present  jog  if  Joksdal  is  to  see  thee  again.  Graabeen  ^  travels 
a  world  faster,  and  is  now  nearer  to  thee  than  thou  art  to  home. 
Wilt  deign  to  accept  a  seat  ?    If  so,  it  is  at  thy  service.' 

*  At  last  we  meet  then,'  gasped  the  other.  *  I  had  rather  seen 
thee  than  the  truest  friend  and  strongest  horse  in  Norway.  At 
last  thou  art  in  my  hand,  RoUo  Svantsen.  Nay,  stay  thine  horses, 
or  I  will  do  it  for  thee.' 

*Fool!  Thou  do  it?  Couldst  thou  stop  me  a  year  ago? 
Then  think  not  to  hold  back  these  mad  brutes  here  by  any  act  of 
thine.' 

For  answer  Skien  levelled  a  pistol  at  the  head  of  the  horse 
nearest  him.  The  barrel  flashed  in  the  moonlight  like  a  knife. 
and  Svantsen,  choking  in  his  throat  the  cry  of  horror  that  rose 
into  it,  pulled  at  the  reins,  and  nearly  overturned  the  vehicle  he 
drove. 

*  This  is  no  time  for  jesting,  man  ! '  he  cried.  *  Leap  by  me, 
and  do  it  quickly,  or  we  shall  both  be  lost.' 

*And  why  not?  Thou  hast  left  me  nothing  to  live  for. 
Everything  that  was  good  to  me  in  the  world  has  been  taken  by 
thee ;  now  it  is  my  turn,  and  I  could  slay  thee,  but  that  I  had 
rather  leave  it  to  those  behind.' 

Whilst  the  horses  were  nearly  dislocating  his  shoulder-joints, 
pvantsen  made  answer. 

*  Think  not  I  fear  death  any  more  than  thee.  If  thou  wiliest 
that  but  one  of  us  shall  reach  his  home  I  care  not.  I  plead  not 
for  my  safety,  least  of  all  at  thy  hands,  but  others  plead  for  it. 
The  past  is  past,,  the  wrongs  I  have  done  to  thee  are  past,  and 
past  atoning.  Slay  me  if  thou  wilt,  it  is  but  justice,  but  be 
generous  in  thine  hour  of  triumph.     Save  thyself,  Skien,  I  implore 

'  *  Graabeen ' : — The  peasant  Norwegians  have  a  superstitious  objection  \fi 
calling  many  familiar  animals  by  the  name  proper  to  them.  *  Graabeen '  signifies 
*  grey-legs,'  and  thus  do  they  always  refer  to  tlie  wolf.  At  this  present  time,  the 
heart  of  Norway  can  show  more  primitive  peoples,  dialects,  and  beliefs  in  super- 
human agencies,  than  any  other  European  country. 
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it,  and  see  that  what  is  now  in  the  sledge  be  given  to  those  I 
leave  behind.  Declare,  when  questioned,  that  I  fell  from  my 
place  and  thou  couldst  not  stay  the  horses  to  save  me/ 

So  he  spoke,  and  a  great  wave  of  feeling  passed  through  the 
other's  mind.  Never  had  his  heavy  brains  been  so  stirred,  never 
before  had  the  possibility  of  noble  and  heroic  actions  entered  them. 
Like  a  dream  picture,  as  his  enemy's  words  fell  upon  his  ear,  he 
saw  the  girl  at  home  nursing  her  baby,  saw  the  sledge  dash 
through  the  village  street,  saw  the  husband  reel  into  the  strong 
outstretched  arms  of  his  friends,  and  heard  the  wife's  cry  of 
thankfulness  to  God.  That  was  all ;  no  vision  of  his  own  figure 
in  the  story  obtruded  itself.  A  flash  of  lightning  could  not  be 
quicker  than  the  thought,  as  it  filled  his  brain,  and  transformed 
every  ambition,  passion,  desire. 

*  True,'  he  said,  *  I  have  no  quarrel  with  those  in  thine  home. 
Thou  art  a  husband  and  a  father — I  had  forgotten.  Get  you  gone, 
Svantsen  ;  my  eyes  are  opened  now  and  I  see  far  ahead.  Fly, 
man,  whilst  there  is  yet  time ;  take  these  pistols  with  thee  too, 
and  remember  in  the  days  to  come,  there  was  no  evil  between  us 
at  the  end.     Go,  I  say,  the  horses  are  killing  themselves.' 

He  held  up  the  weapons,  and  finding  that  the  driver  was  too 
occupied  to  take  them  from  him,  placed  both  pistols  at  his  feet 
in  the  sledge,  as  Svantsen  answered, 

*Sayest  thou  this?'  he  cried.  *By  heaven,  Skien,  such  an 
enemy  as  thou  makest  is  worth  a  thousand  friends.  Leave  thee, 
man  ?  Never !  Mount,  I  command  it ;  else  I  will  shoot  these 
frantic  beasts  myself.  God  willing,  we  shall  yet  sleep  in  our 
homes  to-night ;  if  not,  then  together  here.'  Eric  hesitated  for 
a  brief  moment.  The  thought  of  a  great  sacrifice  was  strong 
within  him,  but  his  old  enemy  would  not  be  denied.  His  will 
was  as  powerful  as  the  other's,  and  most  assuredly  both  men  must 
have  perished  had  not  Skien  relented.  At  last,  therefore,  yielding 
to  Svantsen's  entreaty,  he  crawled  exhausted  upon  the  hinder 
seat  of  the  sledge  and,  not  a  moment  too  soon,  the  men  were 
whirled  away  together. 

(Read  without  haste,  the  above  duologue,  if  timed,  would  be 
found  to  take  two  and  a  half  minutes.  In  fact,  however,  it  barely 
occupied  two.) 

Five  short  minutes  later  the  wolves  arrive  upon  the  spot 
where  the  snow  is  trampled  and  Skien's  footmarks  cease.  Now 
they  are  racing,  for  the  quarry  shows  up  blact  and  clear  against 
the  snow,  little  more  than  a  mile  ahead. 
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Let  us  once  more  hunt  with  the  hunters  and  watch  them  as — 
their  feet  falling  like  the  pattering  rustle  of  rain — they  come  on, 
one  hurtling  against  another.  Their  mouths  are  open,  the  hair 
upon  their  backs  is  beginning  to  stiffen  and  stand  on  end,  their 
phosphorescent  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  fljing  sledge.  A  long 
stem  chase  it  has  been,  and  seems  like  to  meet  with  a  grand  re- 
ward, if  all  goes  well.  So  yard  by  yard  they  get  upon  better 
terms  with  the  vehicle.  True  the  black  horizon  gradually  changes 
into  irregular  outlines  of  a  pine  forest ;  true  also,  beneath  the 
trees,  gleam  sparks  of  red  and  yellow  fire  that  suggest  human 
habitations;  but  Joksdal  is  distant  a  mile  yet,  whereas  three 
hundred  yards  alone  separate  wolves  and  men.  Now  a  long  pull, 
a  strong  pull,  a  pull  altogether,  and  then — supper ! 

Like  the  bellows  of  a  forge  sob  the  horses  and  need  not  the 
heavy  whip,  though  that  now  and  again  hisses  in  the  air  over  their 
heads.  Great  jets  of  steam  burst  from  their  gaping  nostrils,  and 
they  show  the  blood-shot  whites  of  their  eyes.  Since  Skien  got 
upon  the  sledge  not  another  word  has  been  spoken.  Svantsen 
drives  with  magnificent  nerve  and  judgment,  keeping  the  horses 
steady  but  getting  every  inch  out  of  them  he  can.  If  either 
comes  down,  it  must  mean  certain  death  for  all.  Skien  sits 
crouched  up  at  the  back  of  the  sledge  with  his  face  to  the  on- 
coming multitude  and  a  pistol  in  each  hand.  Nearer  get  the 
wolves  and  nearer.  They  are  now  going  about  twenty  yards  in  a 
hundred  quicker  than  their  prey.  The  big  sledge-rug  manu- 
factured from  skins  of  their  defunct  kindred,  is  thrown  to  them ; 
but  what  are  dead  wolves'  coats  as  an  article  of  food  compared  with 
the  shining  sides  of  those  galloping  animals,  now  only  fifty  yards 
in  front  ?     It  hardly  stays  them  for  a  moment. 

Joksdal  is  still  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.  Svantsen 
jodels,  and  the  clear  notes  go  echoing  forward  to  the  village  and 
back  to  the  wolves.  They  give  tongue  again  in  answer  and  strive 
each  to  be  alongside  the  horses  before  the  other.  That  last  long- 
drawn  howl  may  save  the  sledge,  for  it  has  told  those  at  home 
everything.  Svantsen  sees  lights  flashing  in  the  distance  and 
knows  that  doors  are  being  opened,  dogs  let  loose,  and  guns  hastily 
snatched  from  their  places.  Twenty-five  yards  only  now  between 
the  sledge  and  the  foremost  wolf.  Skien  cocks  his  pistols  and 
keeps  cool  as  a  statue.  Graabeen  No.  1  is  a  grand,  determined 
fellow,  believe  me.  They  look  at  one  another,  the  man  and  brute, 
and  there  is  more  expression  now  in  the  wolfs  face  than  in  the 
man's.   One,  reckoning  without  his  host,  his  shark's  eyes  glittering 
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like  stars,  is  divided  between  an  attack  upon  Eric  or  the  horses. 
The  human  being  feels  a  pistol-trigger  under  each  forefinger  and 
waits ;  for  it  will  not  do  to  miss.  Twenty  yards,  eighteen,  fifteen 
— then  Svantsen  shouts  to  his  comrade, 

*  The  dogs  are  coming ! ' 

Skien  does  not  answer,  and  keeps  his  eyes  upon  the  foremost 
wolf.  Ten  yards  off  he  is  now.  The  deep  baying  of  big  dogs 
and  the  shouts  of  men  mingle  with  the  cry  of  the  wolves,  the 
snort  of  the  horses,  and  the  bells  ringing  on  over  everything. 
Then  Skien  feels  the  sledge  slacken  speed  and  raises  his  arm  not 
a  moment  to  soon.  Graabeen  No.  1  sees  a  stream  of  fire  dart 
towards  him,  feels  a  terrible  blow  in  the  chest  and  falls,  writhing, 
bleeding,  and  gnashing  his  teeth  in  the  cold  snow.  Some  amongst 
his  companions  stop  to  do  the  last  honours  to  their  old  leader, 
but  more  than  half  keep  on.  Skien  shoots  another,  and  hurling 
his  pistols  with  tremendous  force  among  them,  breaks  the  leg  of 
a  third.  Svantsen  gives  the  horses  their  heads,  and  strikes  at 
the  long  grey  brutes  now  streaming  upon  either  side.  Here 
come  the  dogs  at  last,  fresh  and  full  of  fighting.  Twenty  there  are, 
if  not  more,  all  eager  for  a  tussle  with  the  universal  enemy.  They 
rush  into  the  wolves,  and  at  the  same  moment  one  of  the  horses 
comes  down  with  a  crash,  struggles  upon  his  knees,  falls  again, 
shrieks,  tries  in  vain  to  rise,  and  rolls  over,  beaten,  upon  his  side. 
The  other,  breaking  his  trace  and  lashing  out,  comes  near 
braining  his  driver,  but  instead  catches  a  wolf  which  has  just 
jumped  at  Svantsen  fair  in  the  chest,  and  hurls  him  back  five 
yards.  Skien  has  wound  his  coat  round  his  left  arm  and  uses 
a  knife  with  his  right.  The  freed  horse,  with  a  dozen  wolves 
leaping  at  its  head,  runs  straight  into  the  rescuing  party. 
Then  torches  gleam  and  men  yell  and  fight  hand-to-hand 
battles  with  gaunt,  draggled  brutes  that  snap  at  their  throats,  fill 
the  air  with  the  strong  vulpine  smell  of  their  kind,  and  when  a 
blow  gets  home,  howl  and  kick  out  their  lives  in  the  reddening 
snow. 

It  was  a  notable  and  terrific  battle  while  it  lasted,  and  forms 
topic  for  conversation  to  this  day  in  Joksdal.  Half  the  dogs  were 
killed,  and  more  than  one  brave  man  who  rushed  to  the  rescue 
will  carry  deep  tokens  of  the  fight  to  his  grave.  Svantsen  came 
worst  off.  His  left  arm  was  badly  torn,  and  one  bite  in  his  throat 
must  have  been  fatal  had  the  brute  who  made  it  jumped  a  little 
stronger.  Skien  fought  like  a  demon,  and  escaped  marvellously, 
with  scarce  more  than  an  ugly  scratch  or  two.     One  horse  died 
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where  it  fell,  the  other  escaped  with  its  life,  bat  was  mined  for  all 
practical  purposes.  Svantsen's  wife,  however,  looked  to  it  that 
the  excellent  beast  should  live  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
honoured  idleness. 

And  the  wolves,  though  decisively  beaten,  cannot  be  deemed 
disgraced.  Upon  the  field  they  left  four  and  twenty  slain  and 
some  eight  or  nine  wounded  to  the  death.  Deeply  dejected,  torn, 
maimed,  and  exhausted,  the  survivors  got  them  back  to  their 
desolate  forest-homes;  and,  maybe,  the  God  that  sees  fit  to  let 
them  live,  provided  an  adequate  meal  before  the  moon  had  set. 

For,  mark  you,  those  wolves,  without  exactly  appreciating  the 
fact,  had  achieved  a  great  and  splendid  work.  They  had  brought  to 
the  surface  much  that  is  noble  in  human  hearts ;  they  had,  in  two 
Ehort  minutes,  done  that  which  years  of  time  might  not  have 
done  :  they  had  destroyed  a  bitter  feud  and  built  upon  its  ruins 
a  friendship  which  will  stand  whilst  the  friends  have  life. 

Eden  Phillpotts. 
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The  Storage  of  Life  as  a 
Sanitary  Study.^ 


IN  one  of  the  most  charming  books  of  natural  science,  *  The 
Select  Works  of  Antony  van  Leeuwenhoek,*  the   Immortal 
Beadle  of  the  little  town  of  Delft,  and  the  first  and,  in  some 
respects,  the  greatest  of  all  the  microscopists,  there  is  an  essay 
in  which  the  philosophic  writer  enters  into  a  speculation  on  the 
duration  of  life  of  different  classes  of  animals.   With  that  singular 
foresight  which  marks  the  work  of  this  original  investigator,  he 
indicates  that  certain  animals  which  present  the  shortest  term  of 
life  produce  the   greatest   number  of  young.     He  adduces  the 
shrimp  as  a  case  in  point.     The  shrimp  propagates  by  eggs,  and 
in  such  numbers  that  once,  he  says,  when  he  began  to  count  the 
eggs  in  one  shrimp,  he  had  not  got  through  the  mass  of  them 
before  he  was  tired  and  gave  up  the  attempt.     He  then  proceeds 
to  compare  these  small  and  prolific  animals  with  mighty  monsters 
like  the  whale,  and  points  out  that  such  monsters  bring  forth 
their  young  perfectly  formed  and  only  a  single  one  at  one  time  ; 
for,  if  these  larger  animals  were  as  prolific  as  the  smaller,  the 
smaller  would  all  be  devoured  by  them,  the  sources  of  food  would 
be  stopped,  and  the  feeder  and  the  fed  would  soon  become  extinct. 
From  the  contemplation  thus  started  Leeuwenhoek  proceeds 
to  speculate  on  the  length  of  life  of  the  largest  creatures,  like  the 
whale.     Eeflecting  on  the  enormous  bulk  of  these  creatures,  and 
•  on  those  huge  bones  of  theirs  which  are  in  many  places  fixed  up 
for  public  view,  he  conjectures  that  some  of  them  might  be  of 
the  age  of  a  thousand  years  and  upwards.     For  he  says,  *  I  am 
persuaded  that  fishes  never  die  of  old  age,  forasmuch  as  their 
bones,  being  always  of  a  soft  texture  which  never  grows  hard,  may 
always  be  extended,  so  that  the  fish  themselves  are  always  growing 
larger.     But  terrestrial  animals  are  exposed  to  the  changes  of 

*  Address  delivered  at  the  Royal  InBtitntion  before  the  Sanitary  Instittite,  on 
Thorsday,  July  12, 1888.    Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.»  in  the  Chair. 
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atmosphere,  whereby  their  bones  grow  hard,  and  when  the  bones 
are  hardened,  the  body  cannot  be  extended  to  a  large  size.' 

If  this  argument  of  the  illustrious  first  microscopist  were  true, 
we  sanitarians  who  have  for  our  special  business  the  art  of  pro- 
longing life — ^human  life  especially — ought  to  set  at  once  to  work 
to  find  out  a  plan  by  which  the  bones  of  human  beings  could  be 
kept  in  such  a  state  of  softness  that  they  could  continue  to  expand 
and  extend,  so  that  giants  should  be  re-established  like  the  race 
of  giants  of  antiquity.  And  pray  observe  that  the  idea  is  not 
really  absurd  because  it  is  at  this  time  impossible.  Cceteris 
paribus^  it  is  probable  that  symmetrical  and  healthy  size  does 
largely  determine  the  question  of  age,  and  that  in  the  history  of 
the  natural  life  of  man  there  may  have  been  conditions  in  which 
human  beings  of  immense  build  and  of  prodigious  strength  did 
inhabit  the  earth,  and  did  live  to  an  extraordinary  age,  according 
to  our  present  idea  of  human  longevity,  because  they  were  giants. 
To  this  observation  let  it  also  be  added  that  in  the  life-history 
of  other  animals  there  are,  apart  from  size,  other  examples  of 
remarkable  length  of  life.  There  are  instances  of  fish — the  pike 
as  the  best  known  instance — in  which  life  has  been  maintained 
for  a  period  of  over  two  hundred  years.  There  is,  I  believe,  at  the 
present  time  in  the  island  of  Mauritius  a  tortoise,  a  photograph  of 
which  I  have  here,  which  has  lived  between  one  and  two  hundred 
years.  An  elephant  has  been  known  to  live  one  hundred  and  fiflv 
years,  and  I  have  seen  a  parrot  which,  on  evidence  that  was 
unmistakable,  had  turned  its  hundredth  year. 

There  seem,  indeed,  to  be  amongst  certain  animals  natural 
periods  of  life,  which,  by  comparison  with  the  common  period  of  the 
life  of  man,  are  extremely  prolonged.  The  animals,  by  some  pecu- 
liar process,  as  yet  but  little  investigated,  hold  life  as  a  long  pos- 
session, and  to  this  faculty  I  apply  the  term  *  The  Storage  of  Life,' 
applying  it  to-day  to  human  life,  because  up  to  current  date  the 
sanitary  question  is  confined  mainly  to  the  interests  of  member? 
of  the  human  family,  and  because  the  storage  of  life  by  the  aid  of 
sanitation  in  that  family  opens  up  for  us,  as  sanitarians,  a  new 
idea  of  investigation  and  labour. 

From  the  facts  at  our  command,  there  is  evidence  that  indi- 
vidual storage  of  life  may  be  far  greater  than  the  vast  majority  of 
people  either  expect  or  hope  for.  The  mean  duration  of  life  in  this 
country  may  be  taken  at  forty-one  years.  But  we  have  instances 
upon  instances  in  which  this  storage  of  life  is  doubled,  and  some 
in  which  it  is  trebled.     Quite  recently  I  had,  at  the  same  time, 
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in  the  consulting  room  three  gentlemen  whose  united  ages 
reached  the  total  of  262  years,  or  over  87  years  each,  and  each 
with  a  fair  promise  of  from  four  to  five  years  more  of  life  at  least, 
I  also,  within  the  present  quarter,  saw  on  the  same  day  two 
gentlemen  whose  united  ages  gave  186  years,  or  an  average  of  93 
years  each.  I  have  seen,  and  carefully  examined  physically, 
a  woman  who  had  attained  the  age  of  105  years,  and  who  lived 
afterwards  for  three  or  four  years;  and  I  once  conducted  an 
autopsy  of  a  man  who  had  passed  his  ninety- third  year. 

In  all  these  examples,  and  in.  many  others  which  in  the  course 
of  a  long  professional  career  have  come  under  my  observation, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  social  condition  of  the  individuals  con- 
cerned that  could  of  itself  account  for  such  an  unusual  storage  of 
life  as  that  which  they  presented.  Two  of  those  specially  referred 
to  were  men  of  the  highest  class  of  mental  power ;  the  other  has 
come  down  from  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  noble  families  of  Europe, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  most  chequered  and  active  career  has  been 
exposed  to  singular  pressures,  mental  and  bodily ;  a  fourth  has 
fought  his  own  way  from  the  lowest  position  to  one  of  affluence 
and  power ;  whilst  the  oldest  of  all  was,  from  first  to  last,  in  ab- 
ject poverty,  and  at  the  time  when  I  visited  her  was  in  a  work- 
house, in  which  she  had  lived  for  years,  and  in  which  she  died. 

Facts  like  these,  which  are,  indeed,  so  common  that  the  narra- 
tive of  a  few  of  them  soon  suffices,  indicate  that  the  sanitary 
problem,  how  to  increase  the  storage  of  life  in  the  individual, 
must  after  all  be  a  very  simple  one  indeed  when  the  conditions 
leading  to  it  are  properly  appreciated. 

To  break  ground  on  this  question,  and  to  show  that  the 
question  belongs  to  us  as  sanitarians,  is  the  object  of  the  present 
discourse.  It  is  a  study  we  especially  ought  to  cultivate.  To  the 
great  public  our  details  about  drainage,  ventilation,  baths,  dis- 
posal of  sewage,  house  construction,  and  the  like,  are  becoming, 
by  constant  repetition,  utterly  wearisome ;  here  we  have  a  subject 
which  is  new  for  study,  which  opens  up  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant researches  affecting  the  history  of  mankind,  past  and 
present,  and  which  will  be  practically  useful  for  the  future. 

The  Problem  Stated. 

The  problem  that  lies  before  us  may  be  briefly  stated  as  fol- 
lows. Certain  proofs  of  the  power  of  the  human  body  to  lay  or 
store  up  life  to  a  prolonged  period  are  admitted.  What  are  the 
conditions  which  favour  such  storage,  and  how  can  we  promote 
such  conditions  ? 
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The  conditions  are  the  following,  and  in  the  order  stated  :— 

1.  Hereditary  qualification. 

2.  The  virtue  of  continency. 

3.  Maintenance  of  balance  of  bodily  function. 

4.  Perfect  temperance. 

5.  Purity  from  implanted  or  acquired  disease. 

Hereditary  Qualification. 

I  put  the  question  of  hereditary  qualification  in  the  first  place 
because  I  feel  sure,  from  observation  and  collection  of  data,  that 
this  is  its  true  position.  The  fact  is  one  of  the  most  singular  in 
the  whole  inquiry,  and  perhaps  the  most  instructive.  When  the 
hereditary  faculty  for  the  storage  of  life  is  implanted  in  an  indi- 
vidual body  for  a  few  generations  it  becomes,  so  to  speak,  an  esta- 
blished principle,  and  the  representatives  of  it,  having  once  arrived 
past  the  period  of  life  in  which  accidental  deaths  of  various  kinds 
are  causes  of  mortality,  continue  to  live,  often  in  opposition  to  the 
most  adverse  influences  to  the  continuance  of  life,  beyond  the 
average  term  of  life.  The  person  gifted  with  this  faculty  of 
storage  may  be  of  fragile  and  delicate  build  of  body,  may  even  be 
deformed  of  body,  may  be  of  dull  or  of  bright  intellect,  may  be  of 
cleanly  or  of  uncleanly  habit,  may  be  placed  in  what  would  seem 
the  most  unfavourable  position  in  life,  or  may  be  literally  in  want, 
and  will  yet  continue  to  live  on  so  as  to  see  the  whole  of  his  or 
her  more  fortunate  neighbours  fall ;  nay,  may  even  be  so  tired  of 
the  continuance  of  the  monotony  of  the  everlastingly  recurring 
phenomena  of  life,  as  to  be  envious  of  the  fate  of  the  dead  who 
have  found  their  rest.  Such  a  person  may  also  be  what  is 
commonly  called  *  an  ailing  body,*  not  from  the  existence  of  any 
well-marked  organic  disease,  for  that  is  incompatible  with  the 
condition  requisite  for  vital  storage,  but  from  a  general  feebleness 
and  want  of  tone  which  aflFects  alike  unfavourably  the  mental  as 
well  as  the  physical  powers.  It  is  not  necessary  to  convey  by  this 
statement  that  feebleness  of  the  kind  here  described  is  a  part  of 
the  required  condition  for  storage,  since  they  who  are  of  the  verv 
opposite  condition,  the  very  strong,  may  possess  the  selfsame 
faculty ;  but  the  existence  of  the  faculty  in  the  weak  as  well  as  in 
the  strong  must  be  affirmed.  It  is  right  also  at  this  point  \o 
state  that  the  storage  of  life  in  those  who  possess  it  in  the  most 
marked  degree  is  and  belongs  to  continuance  of  the  process  of 
life,  not  to  the  power  of  resisting  interruptions  to  it  in  and  during 
periods  of  strength  and  youthfulness.     I  can  find  no  shadow  of 
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pi'oof  that  those  who  have  attained  the  oldest  life  have  done  so  by 
virtue  of  any  special  physical  ability  inherent  in  them  to  resist 
the  most  fatal  diseases.  They  have  pulled  through  diseases,  but 
they  have  not  evaded  them,  and  there  is  no  evident  proof  that 
their  special  quality  for  a  long  life  has  materially  aided  them  in 
the  pulling  through.  The  evidence  is  rather  in  favour  of  the 
view  that,  after  having  passed  through  the  ordinary  battles  of 
disease,  they  have  continued  to  hold  on  and  enjoy  the  inborn 
capacity  to  live  longer  than  their  contemporaries  in  the  race  of  life. 

We  have  seen  that  peculiarities  of  body  which  do  not  seem  to 
be  favourable  to  the  storage  of  life  are,  notwithstanding,  com* 
patible  with  it.  Are  there  any  conditions  or  peculiarities  of  body 
which  are  signs  of  its  existence  in  the  individual  ? 

Whatever  peculiarities  of  this  kind  exist  are  strictly  of  the 
hereditary  character,  and  are  conveyed  to  the  observer  in  the  study 
of  temperaments,  rather  than  in  any  striking  characteristics  of 
strength  or  beauty.  Thus,  with  whatever  general  appearances  of 
body  they  may  be  combined,  there  are  two  temperaments  which 
are  incompatible  with  life-storage,  and  two  which  are  so  compatible 
with  it  that  either  in  their  single  or  their  combined  form  they 
are,  as  I  think,  essential  to  its  manifestation. 

The  two  hereditary  temperaments  which,  either  singly  or  in 
combination,  are  incompatible  with  storage  of  life  are  the  nervous 
and  the  lymphatic ;  the  two  which  are  compatible,  and  perhaps 
necessary,  are  the  sanguine  and  the  bilious.  If  we  divide  life  into 
seven  periods:  (1 )  from  biith  to  fifteen  years — completed  childhood ; 
(2)  from  fifteen  years  to  thirty — completed  adolescence ;  (3)  from 
thirty  years  to  forty-five — completed  manhood  or  womanhood ; 

(4)  from  forty-five  to  sixty — ripened  manhood  or  womanhood; 

(5)  from  sixty  to  seventy-five — first  period  of  decline;  (6)  from 
seventy-five  to  ninety — second  period  of  decline ;  (7)  from  ninety 
to  one  hundred  or  upwards — period  of  senile  maturity, — if  we 
divide  life  into  these  seven  parts,  according  to  age,  we  may  fairly 
apportion  the  life-value  of  the  temperaments  as  follows,  supposing 
the  representatives  of  each  temperament  to  run  their  natural  course. 

The  storage  of  life  in  the  sanguine  temperament  would  be 
extended  to  the  sixth  stage,  with  an  inclination  to  the  seventh. 

The  storage  in  the  nervous  temperament  would  be  to  the  fifth 
stage,  running  into  the  sixth. 

The  storage  in  the  bilious  temperament  would  be  to  the  sixth 
stage  at  most. 

yoL«  xn.  NO,  i^xx.  c  c 
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The  storage  in  the  lymphatic  temperament  would  be  to  the 
fifth  stage. 

Better,  perhaps,  than  any  of  the  single  temperaments  would  be 
a  mixture  of  the  sanguine  and  the  bilious ;  and  indeed  all  the 
examples  of  special  life-storage  which  I  have  met  with  have  been 
of  this  hereditary  admixture. 

The  organism  which  is  best  constituted  for  storage  is  therefore 
capable  of  being  identified,  and  stands  out,  so  to  speak,  in  its 
own  colours.  The  colour  of  the  iris  or  curtain  of  the  eyeball, 
always  an  excellent  test,  is  a  light  hazel ;  the  hair  is  dark  brown ; 
the  colour  of  the  skin  is  inclined  to  be  florid,  and  the  lips  and 
eyelids  are  of  good  natural  red — never  pale,  as  in  the  pure  nervous 
temperament,  and  never  of  dark  bluish  tint,  as  in  the  lym- 
phatic or  lymphatic  bilious.  In  this  mixed  temperament  of  the 
sanguine  and  bilious  a  preponderance  of  the  sanguine  is,  I  be- 
lieve, always  an  advantage. 

The  qualities  here  enumerated  as  represented  in  an  organism 
well  fitted  for  the  storage  of  life  are  absolutely  of  hereditary 
character.  They  spring  from  combinations  of  parentage,  and 
when  the  combinations  are  unalloyed  by  the  introduction  of  any 
disturbing  elements  of  disease  the  conditions  for  long  storage  are 
fortunately  combined. 

But  what  is  the  precise  difference  physically  of  a  human  body 
so  constituted  by  heredity,  as  distinct  from  a  body  less  favoured, 
and  that  can  give  the  capacity  of  storing  up  life,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  To  declare  that  it  is  something  derived  from  birth  is  to 
declare  nothing  more  than  a  fact  which,  if  we  try  to  trace  it  back 
in  its  ancestral  sense,  is  lost  in  the  inquiry ;  that  is  to  say,  though 
it  may  be  traced  back  for  generations,  it  is  lost  at  last  historically, 
in  regard  to  the  cause  of  its  origin. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  facts  which  are  worthy  of  regard. 
When  the  tendency  to  long  storage  of  life  is  present,  by  heredity, 
it  need  not  be  so  from  both  parents.  The  tendency  may  descend 
strongly  in  one  line,  but  is  always  most  pronounced  when  it 
descends  through  both.  When  it  descends  on  one  side  only,  it 
is  strongest  on  the  male  side. 

If  a  good  number  of  facts  are  collected  in  which  the  ages  of 
parents,  paternal  and  maternal,  are  discovered,  the  readings  of  the 
storage  of  life  are  so  regular  that  a  sufiScienb  number  would,  I 
believe,  yield  an  absolute  record.  I  once  had  the  opportunity  of 
reading  a  series  of  histories  of  families  whose  paternal  and  maternal 
life-pedigrees  were  traceable  with  reliable  accuracy.     They  were 
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derived  from  insurance  records,  and  if  not  always  so  complete  as 
was  wished,  were  good  of  their  kind,  and  gave  results  that  may  be 
accepted  as  indicative  of  the  natural  truth.  From  these  readings 
it  was  elicited  that  whenever  the  life-pedigree  can  be  traced 
through  the  parental  lines  for  two  complete  generations,  the  value 
of  the  Ufe  of  the  third  generation — accidents  being  of  course 
excluded — is  predicated  with  a  certainty  that  is  rather  alarming  to 
timorous  minds.  There  need  be  no  risk,  commercially  at  any 
rate,  in  accepting  the  conclusion  which  the  facts  declare.  If,  for 
example,  the  age  at  death  of  the  father  and  mother  can  be  ob* 
tained  accurately :  if  the  age  at  death  of  the  paternal  grandfather 
and  grandmother  can  be  obtained :  and  if,  finally,  the  age  at  death 
of  the  maternal  grandfather  and  grandmother  can  be  obtained, 
there  will  be  at  hand  for  calcitlation  the  life-storage  of  six  persons. 
Presuming,  then,  that  the  said  six  persons  all  reached  their  full 
age,  the  simple  sum  of  dividing  the  mean  result  by  six  will  give 
the  average  length  of  each  of  the  lines  of  descent,  and  that  result, 
whatever  it  may  be,  will,  with  certain  exceptions  to  be  named 
later  on,  be  the  commercial  value  of  the  age  of  the  third  gene- 
ration to  which  it  refers.  Thus,  if  the  sum  total  of  the  ages 
of  father  and  mother,  father's  father  and  mother,  and  mother's 
father  and  mother,  be,  say,  360  years,  the  natural  life-storage  of  a 
person  descended  from  them  may  safely  be  taken  as  sixty  years. 

The  exceptions  seem  to  run  as  follows.  Sixty  years  is  a 
turning  point  or  point  of  equality,  at  which  point  the  indications 
of  the  final  stage  of  storage  are  all  but  absolutely  represented.  In 
other  words,  sixty  means  sixty  all  round.  But  if  the  combined 
term  of  years  equalises  out  at  something  under  sixty — say  fifty — 
then  the  term  belonging  to  the  surviving  representative  would  not 
be  fifty,  but  something  under  it — say  forty-eight.  If  the  term 
should  be  still  lower—  forty,  for  example — the  reduction  of  the  last 
living  representatives  would  be  proportionately  reduced.  On  the 
other  Side,  if  the  mean  value  of  life  of  the  six  standards  exceeded 
the  equal  point  of  sixty,  then  the  value  of  life-storage  would  be 
improved,  I  should  estimate  that  a  mean  of  eighty  years,  based 
on  the  standard  of  six  antecedent  lives,  would  yield  a  product 
that  might  be  taken  at  ninety  years  at  least ;  a  mean  of  ninety,  a 
product  of  hundred  years,  and  a  mean  of  a  hundred  a  product  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty,  or  even  a  hundred  and  thirty  years. 

It  may  reasonably  be  asked  why  and  where  there  should  be 
any  change  on  either  side.  With  a  steadily  decreasing  storage 
of  life  why  should  not  families  die  out  altogether,  and  with  an 
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increasing  value  of  life  why  should  not  fiunilies  go  On  living 
continuously  after  the  course  of  a  few  generations  ?  To  the 
first  of  these  questions  the  answer  is  that  failing  families  do  die 
out.  To  the  second  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  has  been  no 
sufficient  time  in  the  history  of  mankind  during  historical  dates 
to  allow  of  an  answer  being  given  to  the  inquiry.  For  my  part-,  I 
do  not  see,  theoretically,  any  reason  why,  in  a  perfectly  constituted 
human  organism,  there  should  be  any  necessity  for  the  cessation  of 
the  storage  of  life.  I  see  a  very  obvious  necessity  for  death  in  a 
world  which  is  always  eating  up  its  vital  energy  by  the  prodigal 
method  of  over-multiplying  the  organic  forms  which  need  the 
vital  energy  for  their  own  existence,  because  the  organic  forms 
must  destroy  one  another  in  order  that  the  living  may  continue 
to  live,  and  this  no  doubt  is  the  cause,  wholesale,  of  death.  But 
in  place  of  excessive  reproduction  of  new  forms  put  reconstruction 
of  existing  forms,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  the  least  reason 
why  the  individual  storage  of  life  should  cease. 

If  this  should  be  true  of  one  species,  it  should  be  equally  true 
of  another,  and  should  include  man  in  its  reading.  In  other 
words,  there  is  no  such  thing,  necessarily,  as  death,  except  from 
accident,  violence,  disease,  or  ignorance  of  the  means  for  sustain- 
ing the  natural  function  of  vital  reconstruction. 

The  reason  why  certain  members  of  the  human  family  possess 
an  unusual  faculty  for  the  storage  of  life  is  a  faculty  that  is  bom, 
not  acquired,  and  which  resembles  other  personal  attributes 
derived  by  gradual  evolution. 

When  I  say  that  the  faculty  is  bom  in  order  to  be  transmitted, 
I  mean  that  this  must  be  so  according  to  our  present  position  in 
regard  to  it,  a  point  of  very  considerable  and,  in  fact,  of  vital 
moment  from  a  practical  outlook.  For  were  it  to  be  admitted 
on  unassailable  grounds  that  hereditary  descent  of  faculty  is 
absolute,  and  absolutely  necessary,  then  all  eflforts  to  make 
general  what  is  now  exceptional  would  be  so  much  time  lost  in 
ignorance  of  principles.  The  argument,  however,  would  not  be 
just,  because  there  must  have  been  some  period  in  the  lives  of 
families  when  the  gift  of  long  life  became  a  family  characteristic. 
We  need  not  suppose  that  the  gift  commenced  all  at  once,  for  that 
would  not  be  probable.  We  must  rather  suppose  that  it  was  the 
work  of  a  gradual  evolution,  and  it  is  quite  just  to  suppose  that  it 
is  going  on  even  now  in  some  favoured  families,  or  in  some  localities, 
or  even  in  some  countries.  I  have  not  had  time  to  look  the 
matter  up  so  as  to  show  from  strict  details  that  the  storage  of  life 
is  improving  in  our  modern  England,  but  I  have  not  a  shadow 
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of  a  doubt  that  it  is,  and  that  the  number  of  persons  who 
reach  the  classical  threescore  years  and  ten  at  this  moment  is 
much  above  what  it  has  ever  been  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
This  tendency  is  one  of  those  processes  which  grows  by  what  it 
feeds  on,  and  we  may  justly  expect  that  it  will  be  continued  in 
the  future  if  it  be  cared  for  and  cultivated,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  which  Mr.  Chad  wick  pointed  out  in  his  report  of  1842, 
that  centenarians  in  some  places,  like  Geneva,  were  rarer  at  that 
time  than  at  other  previous  times  when  the  value  of  life  generally 
was  less  favourable. 

If  it  be  the  fact  that  the  possession  of  length  of  days  depends 
primarily  on  heredity,  we,  as  sanitarians  interested  in  this  ques- 
tion, and  accepting  the  study  of  it  as  part  of  our  daily  work,  have 
to  inquire  how  far  we  may  assist  in  improving  that  heredity  towards 
longevity.  We  need  not  be  deterred  in  this  course  by  a  feeling, 
sometimes  expressed,  that  if  we  should  succeed  in  producing  a 
long-lived  race,  we  should  thereby  secure  also  an  overflowing  race, 
which  would  over-populate  the  world.  It  is  not  strong  and  long- 
lived  people  who  produce  a  large  and  helpless  community,  but,  as 
we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  feeble  and  short-lived  populations. 

Towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  the  first  considera- 
tion is  the  selection  of  lives  for  parentage.  Unless  parentage  be 
sound,  it  is  clear,  from  what  has  been  already  said,  that  long 
storage  of  life  in  oflFspring  will  certainly  fail.  If  such  a  social 
miracle  could  be  performed  as  the  fashion  of  a  proper  arrangement, 
before  marriage,  to  prevent,  generally,  the  marriage  of  health  with 
disease,  or,  still  more  urgently,  the  intermarriage  of  disease,  there 
would  soon  be  an  advance  in  the  value  of  life  on  a  scale  grand  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  it  was  carried  out. 

It  would  seem  at  first  sight  as  if  there  were  here  a  hopeless 
problem  to  solve,  a  hopeless  position  to  attack.  It  was  so  not 
long  ago ;  but  I  have  noticed  of  late  years,  and  much  sooner  than 
might  have  been  expected,  a  desire  on  the  part  of  marriageable 
persons  to  avoid  the  many  dangers  to  health  which  are  so  likely 
to  spring  from  unhealthy  unions  and  from  unions  likely  to  lead 
to  shortness  of  life.  One  essay,  for  example,  in  my  own  book, 
*  Diseases  of  Modern  Life,'  on  the  Intermarriage  of  Disease,  has 
brought,  I  find,  to  me  alone  no  fewer  than  thirty-two  inquiries 
on  various  points  touched  on  in  that  very  short  chapter,  and  has  led, 
notably,  twice  to  the  sensible  and  friendly  dissolution  of  engage- 
ments which  carried  out  would  almost  of  necessity  have  favoured 
consequences  of  the  most  disastrous  kind.  We  may  therefore 
reaponably  hope  to  efiect,  pvpn  wUbip  tjip  narrow  lipaits  of  one 
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generatioD,  a  true  advancement  in  this  direction  if  we  give  onr 
minds  to  the  simple  subject  of  the  selection  of  the  fittest  of  the 
human  species  for  the  continuous  representation  of  humanity. 

In  the  study  of  the  sanitary  branch  of  human  knowledge  thus 
referred  to  we  should  not  be  opening  any  new  path,  but  rather  be 
helping  to  widen  an  old  one,  and  making,  it  all  the  more  popular, 
by  the  addition  to  it  of  physical  as  well  as  moral  foundations. 
For  ages  past  the  Church  has  been  doing  good  sanitary  work  io 
the  care  which  it  has  taken  to  prevent  marriages  of  consanguinity. 
It  seems  to  have  been  seen  from  very  early  times  that  inter- 
marriages of  persons  of  the  same  family  led  to  concentration  of 
the  vital  failures  of  the  family  and  to  serious  disasters  from  that 
cause.     The  wise  provision  was  therefore  instituted  by  the  Church 
of  breaking  up  the  family  to  a  considerable  but  not  to  a  sufficient 
extent.     What  miseries   a   rule  of  the  kind  named  checks  is 
indicated  by  the  most   common   evidence,  if  such  evidence  be 
only  looked  for.     It  is  enough  for  me  to  give  one  proof  alone  to 
set  it  forth  in  all  its  solemnity  of  purpose.    I  have  on  my  note- 
books an  instance  of  one  family,  including  in  it  three  generations, 
in  which  seventeen  persons  were  all  deleted,  to  use  a  very  significant 
expression,  by  the  one  factor,  the  intermarriage  of  first  cousins 
in  whom  two  diseases — consumption  of  the  lungs  on  one  side 
and  cancer  on    the    other — had   found  an  introduction  and  a 
diathesis.     From  one  or  other  of  the  diseases  named,  or  from 
curious  admixtures  of  the  diseases  which  need  not  be  described  at 
the  present  moment,  every  one  of  the  family  group  died  prema- 
turely.    I  admit  that  had  they  been  all  gifted  with  full  capacity 
for  life-storage  they  might  have  been  models  of  longevity  although 
they  were  related  to  each  other ;  but,  inasmuch  as  there  would  be 
no  reasonable  chance  of  any  such  concentration  of  vitality  in  so 
many  members  of  one  family  at  the  present  stage  of  human  pro- 
gress, the  separation  of  families,  for  the  widest  selection  of  the 
fittest  to  live,  is  the  soundest  and  most  practical  method. 

The  question  is  a  sanitary  one  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  and  no  argument  of  a  sentimental  kind,  indicating  acknow- 
ledged difficulties,  ought  for  a  moment  to  stand  in  our  way.  When 
we  desire  to  raise  into  active  existence  horses  for  the  race  or  the 
plough,  sheep  for  the  prize  show,  or  even  some  specimens  of  flowers 
or  plants  for  the  sake  of  economy  or  beauty,  we  do  not  hesitate  in 
determining  to  take  the  only  natural  means  that  are  open  to  us  to 
gain  the  required  result.  It  is  not  until  we  come  to  the  most  precious 
specimen  of  all  life,  T^an^  that  we  pause  and  practically  cease  to 
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take  any  pains  whatever.  We  are  then  so  led  away  by  sentiment 
that  we  permit  the  dearest  interests  to  have  the  go-by,  in  order 
not  to  wound  tender  sensibilities ;  or  if  we  do  interfere,  it  is  for 
the  sake  of  some  mnch  lower  and  baser  motive  than  health  and 
good  vital  storage.     I  call  this  bad  sanitation. 

The  Virtue  of  Continency. 

The  capacity  for  storage  of  life  lies  first  in  the  force  of  heredity ; 
but  there  are,  as  aids  even  to  that  force,  and  as  aids  also  to  a 
force  of  life  that  may  not  be  exceedingly  strong,  certain  other 
influences  which  we  sanitarians  should  be  the  last  to  ignore  or 
forget.  These  may  be  considered  as  secondary  influences,  in  some 
degree;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  they  may  be  reckoned  as 
possessing  powers  that  in  other  points  of  view  are  of  primary  im- 
portance. I  mean  by  this  that  they  may  become  bases  of  health 
on  which  heredity  itself  may  be  fostered  until  it  becomes  a  solid 
foundation.  I  have  named  these  influences  in  the  opening 
passages  of  this  address,  and  I  proceed  to  study  the  first  of  them 
under  the  head  of  the  virtue  of  continency,  or  that  virtue  which 
would  provide  for  the  limitation  of  the  family  circle  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  actual  necessities  of  the  family  may  never  be 
dangerously  taxed  by  the  largeness  of  it.  I  maintain  that  this 
is  strictly  a  sanitary  question,  and  that  no  consideration  lying 
before  us  as  sanitarians  is  more  important.  In  these  days, 
when  the  shoe  pinches  so  keenly  on  the  sensitive  point  of  over- 
population, we  are  being  visited  by  outbreaks  of  the  extremist 
views  on  plans  and  devices  for  preventing  the  exuberance  of  human 
life ;  not  everywhere,  not  all  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  in  those 
centres  of  the  earth  where,  by  causes  which  may  almost  be  called 
accidental,  the  numbers  of  population  have  exceeded  the  means 
at  command  to  keep  them  in  a  condition  which  is,  in  itself,  so 
artificial  as  to  rank  amongst  the  abnormal  conditions  of  humanity. 
The  proposals  on  this  matter  which  some  would  force  on  us  are 
themselves  abnormal,  and,  under  natural  states,  would  inflict  a 
greater  evil  than  they  are  intended  to  prevent,  that,  namely,  of 
depopulating  the  earth  altogether  without  controlling  the  passion 
which  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  This  is  evidenced  at  the  present 
time  in  France,  where  the  systematic  decrease  of  the  people  is 
producing,  without  any  corresponding  increase  of  morals,  as 
serious  an  anxiety  amongst  some  of  the  most  thoughtful  minded 
there  as  the  excessive  growth  of  population  is  creating  anxiety 
amongst  the  thoughtful  minded  here.    It  is  our  duty  to  avoid 
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these  extreme  views  and,  free  from  panic  induced  by  temporaiy 
social  and  political  influences,  which  are  purely  human  and  are  sore 
to  be  rectified  under  a  better  and  more  enlarged  human  understand* 
ing,  try  to  bring  man  back  to  a  complete  accord  with  Nature,  with- 
out infringing  even  one  of  her  most  important  laws.  Our  duty  in 
this  respect  lies  in  inculcating  the  very  simplest  of  all  the  virtues — 
CONTINENCY  OF  LIFE,  and  in  favouring  all  the  conditions  which 
render  that  virtue  possible.  We  know,  fortunately,  what  those 
conditions  are.  We  know  that  under  a  social  state  in  which 
health  of  Ufe  and  wealth  of  life  would  coexist  we  should  have  a 
state  where  a  noble  civilisation  would  be  combined  with  a  very 
frugal  mode  of  existence,  with  moderation  of  passions  and  pleasures, 
and  with  such  restraint  of  character  that  violent  extremes  of  any 
kind  would  never  be  exhibited  by  those  who  wished  to  be  ac- 
counted sane.  With  this  would  be  connected  all  the  external 
sanitary  requirements  for  the  maintenance  of  mental  and  physical 
health ;  and  to  these  advantages  would  be  added  a  due  prudence  in 
respect  to  marriage,  so  that  marriages  would  not  be  contracted 
until  the  married  bad  the  means  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  offspring.  This  'is  an  essential  provision,  since  death  in  every 
degree,  great  or  little,  is  as  surely  the  shadow  of  birth  as  the 
shadow  of  the  twig  of  a  tree  upon  the  ground  and  the  total  eclipse 
of  the  omnipotent  sun  are  one  and  the  same  phenomenon. 

Some  will  say  that  the  method  here  propounded  is  too  slow  in 
its  action  to  meet  pressing  emergencies,  although  it  may  be  a 
good  method  when,  by  a  bolder  plan,  a  preliminary  reformation  has 
been  secured.  But  I  venture  to  answer  that  no  preliminary 
reformation  is  wanted,  because  the  natiural  reformation  covers  all 
the  ground,  and  because  every  unnatural  change  which  may  be 
established  only  makes  it  a  harder  task  to  come  back  to  nature. 
At  this  moment  we  may  be  erring  and  straying  from  the  right 
way  like  lost  sheep ;  but  there  is  the  redeeming  virtue  in  the 
fact  that  as  we  are  only  erring  and  straying  we  may  be  saved, 
while  by  other  methods  we  are  not  merely  erring  and  straying, 
but  are  systematically  and  intentionally  going  from  the  right; 
are  not  lost  sheep  but  headstrong  ones,  rushing  into  dangers 
infinitely  greater  than  those  we  are  anxious  to  avoid,  and  planting 
roots  of  evil  which  it  will  take  ages  of  learning,  wisdom,  self- 
abnegation,  and  tribulation  to  remove ;  planting  perdition  that  we 
may  relieve  poverty  ? 

There  are  other  persons  who  will  agree  with  me  on  the  question 
Qf  method,  but  \fho  will  hold  that  the  course  I  ^ould  suggest  is 
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simply  impossible,  and  one  that  has  never  been,  even  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions,  attainable.  To  any  objection  of  this  kind  I 
reply  from  direct  evidence  showing  perfect  practicability,  and  that 
without  going  into  the  poetical  regions  of  the  past,  or  out  of  the 
immediate  history  of  our  own  era. 

In  the  little  community  of  Montreux  in  the  Vaud,  in  Switzer- 
land, a  parish  containing  2,833  persons,  a  pastor  there,  M.  Bridel, 
kept  a  record  for  many  years  of  the  social  life.  It  was  a  model 
sanitary  record.  The  births  were  at  the  rate  of  one  in  forty-five, 
the  deaths  one  in  sixty-four,  or  at  the  rate  annually  of  15*62  in 
the  thousand  living.  The  conditions  and  the  consequent  health 
of  so  favoured  a  community  were  sustained  by  the  comparative 
slowness  and  circumspection  with  which  the  successive  generations 
of  human  life  were  brought  into  the  world.  There  was  no  method 
of  interruption  to  the  natural  life  that  could  lead  to  any  moral 
wrong;  the  social  state  in  which  the  happy  circumstances  of  one 
generation  were  handed  down  to  the  next  generation  *  was  due,' 
says  Sir  Francis  D'Irvenois,  who  relates  the  history,  *  simply  to 
Swiss  forethought  and  to  the  virtue  of  continence.' 

To  this  picture  of  a  model  conamunity  let  us  take  a  contrast, 
existent  at  the  same  time,  and  told  by  the  same  learned  authority. 

This  contrast  was  found  in  the  Busso-Greek  community  at 
Nisni  Belgorod,  a  community  of  the  same  size  and,  if  it  had  willed, 
of  the  same  morality.  Here  the  births  were  one  in  seventeen, 
the  deaths  one  in  twenty-five.  *Mark,'  says  D'Irvenois,  Hhe 
figures  which  announce  the  proportional  mortality  of  these  con- 
trasted communities.  In  the  Bussian  community  one  twenty-fifth 
disappeared  annually ;  in  the  Swiss  one  sixty-fourth.  The  Bussian 
generations  passed  away  more  than  twice  as  rapidly  as  the  genera- 
tions of  Montreux.  Who  would  purchase  the  advantage,  equivocal 
at  best,  of  a  triple  number  of  births,  accompanied  by  this  enormous 
number  of  premature  deaths  ?  In  Montreux,  too,  four-fifths  of 
those  bom  reached  the  age  of  twenty,  whilst  in  the  Bussian 
district  out  of  one  thousand  baptized  six  hundred  and  sixty-one 
perished  before  their  fifteenth  year.  The  nuptial  garments  of  the 
mothers  were  the  destined  shrouds  of  the  first-bom.  In  the 
Busso-Greek  community  the  march  of  life,  seemingly  so  fruitful 
and  rapid  if  it  had  been  calculated  by  the  birth-rate  alone,  was, 
in  fact,  the  most  murderous  in  Europe.  In  the  Swiss  community 
the  march  of  life,  so  seemingly  slow  if  estimated  by  the  same 
method,  was  towards  health  and  ^  steadily  an4  improving  vital 
progress, 
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As  bearing  on  the  storage  of  life,  this  lesson,  derivable  from 
two  diverse  populations,  is  rigidly  relevant.  If  life  mast  be 
stored  fully,  the  first  stages  of  it  must  be  strong  and  the  last 
stages  of  it  must  be  long ;  for  it  is  in  the  first  stages  of  it  that 
the  duration  is  secured,  in  the  last  that  it  is  realised.  We  must 
have  a  good  first  childhood  if  we  would  have  a  good  second  child- 
hood, and  then  the  full  measure  of  life  is  secured. 

The  evidence  is  also  fair  that  if  we  could,  by  our  labours  in 
the  directions  named  above,  increase  the  storage  of  life  in  the 
individual,  by  what  may  at  first  seem  to  be  artificial  cultivation, 
we  should  in  the  end  cultivate  the  heredity ;  for  this  is  precisely 
what  nature  does  in  all  her  vital  processes.  She  stamps  every- 
thing that  is  vital  and  lasting,  through  time.  Time  is  her  means 
of  improvement  in  both  method  and  work.  Time  takes  the 
place,  unconsciously,  of  design  or  purpose  to  those  who  do  not 
follow  or  understand  her  ways,  clearly  to  those  who  do. 

It  is,  in  fact,  by  this  very  method  that  nature  maintains  the 
balance  of  life  altogether  on  the  earth.  When  there  is  rapid 
production  there  is  rapid  death ;  when  there  is  slow  production 
there  is,  cceteris  paribvSy  slow  death.  Fewer  people,  longer 
life  for  the  few.  But  slow  production  is  a  sanitary  measure,  and 
it  and  the  results  of  it  must  be  the  resultant  of  purely  natural 
causes.  Strive  by  the  unnatural  to  pervert  the  natural,  and 
though  we  may  succeed  in  one  way  we  will  fail  in  another. 
Limit  the  numbers  of  a  race,  limit  growth  by  the  imposition  of 
unnatural  laws,  and  the  triumph  will  be  the  development  of  a 
limited  population  of  an  abortive  type.  We  see  this  in  local 
attempts  to  play  the  fool  with  nature.  The  wise  countryman  of 
Celestial  soil  checks  the  natural  growth  of  his  female  child's  feet 
by  binding  them  firmly  up  in  bandages.  He  succeeds  to  per- 
fection, and  he  produces  a  cripple.  What  is  true  of  the  local 
is  equally  true  of  the  general ;  a  population  may  be  limited  in 
numbers  by  infringement  of  natural  laws,  but  the  certain  result 
will  be  that  which  sanitarians  would  deem  the  worst  of  work, 
the  promotion  of  a  race  in  whom  the  good  storage  of  a  good  b'fe 
would  be  simply  impossible.  This  is  just  what  we  do  not  want. 
We  want  to  raise  a  race  on  each  of  whom  every  god  has  seemed  to 
set  his  seal, 

*  To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  TnanJ 

From  the  study  of  the  topic  which  lies  now  before  us  many 
questions  of  practical  moment  spring,  and  one  above  all,  namely. 
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how  we  as  sanitary  teachers  can  so  proceed  as  to  influence  the 
world  towards  the  adoption  of  the  rule  of  continency  of  life  ?  I 
believe  we  are  already  doing  that  in  every  effort  we  make  to 
better  the  condition  of  the  people  of  all  grades  and  ranks  of  life. 
When  we  strive  to  give  cleanly  and  comfortable  homes,  to  find 
and  promote  rational  amusements,  to  cultivate  and  distribute  a 
pure  and  delightful  literature,  and  to  teach  those  habits  which 
lead  to  purity  of  body  as  well  as  mind ;  when  we  lend  ourselves 
to  the  maintenance  of  healthful  bodily  recreations  for  members 
of  both  sexes ;  and,  when  we  discover  and  bring  into  action 
measiures  of  an  innocent  and  useful  character  in  which  the 
members  of  both  sexes  can  reasonably  participate  without  feeling 
themselves  separated  by  some  absurd  and  supernatural  barrier 
as  if  they  were  human  beings  of  different  flesh  and  blood, — 
then  we  are  doing  the  very  choicest  work  for  the  regeneration  of 
the  race,  for  making  it  a  race  that  shall  be  the  parent  of  a  greater 
race,  and  for  checking  that  overabundance  of  an  inferior  race 
which  is  the  sign  and  seal  of  bad  blood  and  of  degraded  vital 
power  of  body  as  well  as  mind. 

Let  us  go  on  in  this  course ;  let  us  be  led  into  no  other,  and 
we  shall  leave  a  record  which  we  may,  it  is  probable,  never  behold, 
but  which  will  be  none  the  less  clear  to  other  eyes,  that  shall  see 
it  when  ours  are  closed  for  ever. 

The  Balance  of  Bodily  Functions. 

The  sanitarian,  in  the  new  work  which  lies  before  him,  can 
render  the  most  telling  assistance  to  the  good  storage  of  life  and 
to  the  storage  of  good  life,  by  teaching  the  first  steps,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  journey  of  life.  But  there  is  another  course 
before  him  which  is  not  less  important,  and  which  relates  to  the 
art  of  training  the  body  in  such  form  that  all  parts  of  it  shall  be 
kept  in  perfect  balance  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  in  equal  health.  It 
has  been  too  much  of  a  rule  to  look  upon  the  work  of  the  trainer 
as  that  of  one  who  is  ministering  to  the  amusements  of  life,  or  to 
the  simple  teaching  of  those  who,  for  a  professional  purpose  or  for 
amateur  display,  are  about  to  enter  into  some  trial  or  competition 
of  strength  or  of  skill ;  and,  indeed,  I  have  heard  prudish  people 
object  to  training  on  this  very  ground,  that  whilst  it  is  all  right 
for  those  who  have  to  get  their  living  by  it,  or  who  wish  to  show 
themselves  off  as  particularly  clever  in  winning  races  or  other 
contests  of  a  physical  class,  it  is  out  of  place  in  all  cases  where 
it  is  the  desire  to  be  well  brought  up  and  to  be  of  ordinary  good 
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deportment.  This,  however,  is  merely  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  These  systematic  trainings  are  just  the  sort  of  traudngs 
which  actually  break  the  balance  of  parts,  which  tend  to  shorten, 
and  which  often  do  shorten,  the  vital  powers  of  some  of  the  very 
best  endowed  of  mankind  for  the  sustainment  of  a  long  existence. 
Such  local  overtraining  is  really  a  worse  plan  than  that  of  ein> 
ploying  no  training  at  all,  and  is  only  equal  in  badness  with  that 
training  into  one  kind  of  exercise  by  which  special  organs  of  the 
body  are  forced  into  quick  and  mature  development  before  the 
other  organs  have  reached  the  same  development,  or  have  even 
reached  their  maturity.  I  think  it  worthy  of  special  comment 
that  in  every  person  of  very  advanced  and  healthy  life  whom  1 
have  carefully  examined  as  to  the  physical  state  and  as  to  the 
state  that  has  led  to  the  longevity,  this  fact  has  come  out  first 
and  foremost — that  the  organic  functions  were  still  acting  in 
proper  accord  and  perfect  harmony.  A  comparatively  weak 
body  may  thus  be  seen  to  have  the  capacity  of  storing  up  a  long 
life  and  of  passing  by  a  much  stronger  body  in  the  race.  This 
was  the  actual  case  in  the  oldest  person  who  ever  came  under  my 
own  direct  observation.  On  the  other  side  I  do  not  remember 
anyone  of  fine  and  vigorous  frame  of  body  and  mind  who,  dying 
prematurely,  did  not  die  from  the  failure  of  some  one  vital  organ 
almost  exclusively.  As  the  one  shot  which  strikes  the  vital  spot 
in  a  bird  is  the  cause  of  death,  so  the  one  blow  or  series  of  blows 
on  one  organic  structure  in  the  well-built  human  form  is  the 
constant  cause  of  collapse  in  the  premature  failure  of  that  form. 
We  have  here  before  us,  presented  in  the  most  tempting  manner, 
a  study  second  to  none  in  the  range  of  sanitation.  It  is  a  study 
which  opens  up  to  us  the  widest  reach  of  sanitary  practice  and 
skill,  extending  into  the  daily  life  of  men,  women  and  children 
of  every  rank  and  of  every  occupation.  At  present,  as  a  study 
it  is  far  too  loose  and  crude  to  be  called  a  branch  of  knowledge, 
while  too  often  it  is  merely  oflFered  to  the  world  as  a  piece  of 
flagrant  and  transparent  quackery,  which  deceives  the  ignorant 
and,  like  the  bone-setting  sham  in  medicine,  does  an  incalculable 
amount  of  injury.  We  have  to  reduce  this  method  of  equal 
training  of  the  organs  of  the  body  for  regular  and  systematic  work 
to  a  regular  and  systematic  science,  so  that  it  may  be  taught 
in  elementary  schools,  become  a  natural  part  of  the  national 
education,  and  be  so  impressed,  intelligently,  on  the  mind  as  io 
be  a  duty  for  observance  and  conduct  throughout  the  whole  of  life. 
It  is  impossible  tpo  strongly  to  impress  tjie  fact  that  for  long 
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stofag^  of  life  a  physical  training  of  the  body,  that  shall  secure 
a  uniform  strength,  is  a  primary  lesson  in  sanitation.  We,  as 
an  Institute,  ought  to  take  up  this  question  as  one  essentially  in 
our  own  domain.  It  comes  most  naturally  before  us,  as  health  in 
relation  to  physical  movement,  and  it  would  form  an  admirable 
subject  of  a  special  course  of  lectures:  not  a  mere  ephemeral 
course,  but  one  that  should  go  on  from  year  to  year  with  a 
constantly  improving  strain,  adapted  to  the  advances,  the  neces- 
sities, and,  I  may  say,  the  fashions  of  the  age. 

The  elements  of  this  part  of  our  subject  are  simple,  but  none 
the  less  eflfective  on  that  account.  We  have  to  keep  the  public 
mind  open  to  the  fact  that  a  weak  and  well-balanced  body  is 
practically  a  stronger  body  than  a  strong  and  unbalanced  one ; 
that  a  weak  body  may  by  properly  balanced  training  be  made  one 
of  great  power  for  the  retention  of  life;  and  that  a  body  of 
original  strength  and  beauty  may  be  made  of  unusually  long  or 
of  unusually  short  life,  according  as  it  is  trained  into  the  condi- 
tions leading  to  the  one  or  the  other. 

Pekfected  or  all  bound  Temperakce. 

Another  aid  towards  the  storage  of  life  is  that  stoical  virtue 
which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  term  perfected  or  all  round 
temperance.  I  do  not  include  in  this  term  what  is  commonly 
understood,  abstinence  merely  from  stimulating  or  alcohoUc  drinks. 
Such  abstinence  is  more  than  half  the  battle,  but  it  is  far  from  all 
the  battle.  The  storage  of  life  is  reduced  by  intemperance  of 
speech,  of  action,  and  even  of  thought.  We  may  consider  that 
whatever  quickens  the  action  of  the  heart  beyond  its  natural 
bounds  is  a  form  of  intemperance.  In  our  present  imper- 
fect mode  of  existence  the  heart  is  fitted  in  each  individual, 
according,  largely,  to  his  heredity,  to  do  a  certain  amount 
of  work,  to  beat  a  certain  number  of  beats,  for  distributing 
daily  a  certain  number  of  foot-tons  of  blood  over  the  body,  and 
then  of  finishing  its  course  or  career.  It  is  probable  that  in  the 
work  thus  carried  out  nothing  is  ever  recalled.  So  much  done, 
Eo  much  lost.  The  heart  may  wear  out  in  its  own  structure  by 
changes  of  disease  going  on  there,  and  that  adds  to  the  evil,  but 
I  deal  now  with  this  ever-working  organ  in  its  natural  state,  as 
dying  out  simply  by  its  own  work,  and  it  is  by  so  studying  it  that 
the  diflBculties  now  being  considered  come  into  view.  Stimula- 
tion of  various  kinds,  hastening  the  decline  of  power,  thus  comes 
into  operation  and  the  organ  fails  under  it.     Our  good  and  useful 
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friend  the  postman  feels  it  from  the  excess  of  his  work  on  foot ; 
the  doctor  or  nurse  feels  it  when  obliged  to  forfeit  the  natnral 
time  of  sleep;  the  man  in  the  money  market  feels  it  when,  for 
that  which  is  not  bread,  he  lets  his  excitement  of  sale  or  purchase 
carry  his  heart  away  into  wild  hope  or  wilder  despair ;  the  man  of 
unbridled  passion,  who  grows  pale  or  red  with  rage,  feels  it  up  to 
the  extremest  tension,  and  is  almost  invariably  cut  short  in  his 
career,  long  before  it  is  at  its  natural  fulfilment,  by  this  fact  of 
cardiac  wear  alone.  Beyond  all  these  the  jealous  man  feels  it 
and  literally  corrodes  into  broken  heart  long  before  the  jiroper 
period  for  which  he  was  constructed,  for  of  all  moral  excitements 
jealousy  is  the  most  fatal.    It  constitutes  a  distinctive  disease. 

These  are  stimulations  excited  by  and  through  the  mind ;  but 
to  them  we  must  of  course  add  others  of  grosser  quality  springing 
from  the  improper  use  of  foods  and  drinks.  Here,  in  regard  to 
foods,  there  lies  before  us  a  wide  field  for  research,  for  np  to  the 
present  time  there  has  been  very  little  discovered  that  can  be 
trusted  as  proved.  That  our  various  tissues  are  constructed  from 
the  foods  we  take,  every  school  boy  and  girl  is  now  taught ;  but 
what  foods  are  best  fitted  for  the  special  tissues  and  parts  the 
most  advanced  physiologist  is  not  able  to  say  with  any  of  that 
precision  of  knowledge  which  is  so  urgently  required.  For 
instance :  there  is  one  tissue  of  our  bodies  that  is  of  first  and 
greatest  moment,  I  mean  the  elastic  rubberlike  tissue  which 
gives  elasticity  to  the  lungs,  to  the  arteries  throughout  all  their 
course,  and  to  some  of  the  important  membranous  surfaces.  If 
in  the  lung  structure  this  elastic  tissue  fails,  a  large  share  of  the 
expiratory  function  of  the  lung  fiails,  and  Dr.  Francis  Troup,  of 
Edinburgh,  in  a  splendid  paper  communicated  to  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  Journal,  on  the  detection  of  pulmonary  consumption  by 
the  microscope,  has  lately  told  us  that  the  presence  of  the  curly 
filaments  of  this  tissue  in  the  fluid  expectorated  by  the  patient  is 
one  of  the  earliest  evidences  of  disintegration  of  the  pulmonary 
organs.  We  all  see  the  effects  of  the  degeneration  of  this  elastic 
structure  in  the  differences  of  youth  and  age.  We  speak  of  the 
elasticity  of  youth,  the  rigidity  of  age.  We  speak  figuratively  it 
will  be  said.  No !  we  speak  actually ;  for  we  are  merely  describ- 
ing differences  dependent  purely  on  the  condition  of  this  veritable 
elastic  tissue.  The  knowledge  as  far  as  it  goes  is  good.  We 
know  the  qualities  of  this  tissue  ;  I  have  myself  vulcanised  it  as 
caoutchouc  is  vulcanised :  we  know  its  chemical  composition ;  we 
know  that  it  must  originally  be  derived  from  food ;  but  where 
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and  how  it  is  constructed  in  the  body,  why  it  is  so  largely 
supplied  and  is  so  active  in  quality  in  the  young  body,  so  deficient 
and  inactive  in  the  old,  we  have  no  clear  ideas  whatever.  We  do 
not  know  what  foods  feed  this  tissue,  what  diminish  it.  We  do 
not  even  know  the  elementary  facts  whether  it  is  made  at  all  after 
birth,  or  whether  we  are  bom,  so  to  speak,  with  a  store  of  it,  which 
is  left  to  wear  out  and  is  never  recuperated.  On  all  this  matter 
of  feeding,  therefore,  we  have,  as  sanitarians,  much  to  learn,  and 
in  this  direction  of  learning  we  have  as  a  primary  duty  to 
determine  the  most  primitive  of  all  questions,  whether  it  is  wise 
to  use  up  as  food  the  half-used-up  tissues  of  the  lower  animals, 
or  whether  we  should  go  direct  to  the  vegetable  world  for  our 
supplies  and  never  swerve  from  that  source. 

Turning  to  the  driuks  which  are  necessary  for  perfecting  the 
storage  of  life,  I  could  say  a  great  deal  and  shall  say  little.  It 
would  not  be  becoming  of  one  whose  views  are  so  well  known  as 
mine  to  belabour  you  here  with  any  long  observations  on  the 
subject  of  temperance  in  regard  to  those  fluids  which  by  some 
wretched  adventure  of  poor  humanity  in  its  puerile  stage  crept 
into  use  in  some  sections  of  the  world  as  drinks  exciting  and 
vinous.  But  I  must  say  that  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that 
their  use  has  never  extended  beyond  the  human  family,  and  that 
if  the  fish  of  the  sea  had  discovered  them  the  theory  of  Van 
Leeuwenhoek  had  never  even  to  his  fertile  mind  had  any  found- 
ation. We  may  congratulate  ourselves  also  as  a  human  family 
that,  except  under  the  most  degraded  conditions,  we  are  born 
abstainers  from  them,  and  live  for  our  few  first  years  protected 
from  their  action.  Begarding  this  action  and  its  influence  on 
the  storage  of  life  I  should  be  carrying  complacency  into  the 
range  of  cowardice  did  I  not  add  further  that  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter  the  influence  of  alcohol  on  all  the 
mechanism  of  the  body  that  demands  most  care  is  towards  de- 
terioration and  cessation  of  action,  and  this  so  determinately  that 
a  race  could  be  produced  under  its  baneful  influence  in  which  an 
artificial  natural  state — it  is  no  paradox — should  bring  about  a  fixed 
lower  limit  of  storage  of  life,  a  limit  that  should  not  represent, 
as  its  standard  of  duration,  one-fourth  of  that  which  is  now  well 
known  as  the  comparatively  easily  attainable  duration. 

Prevention  of  Damaging  Diseases. 

The  existence  amongst  men  of  certain  diseases  which  lead  to 
physical  damage  and  deterioration,  and  to  the  reduction  of  the 
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capacity  for  the  storage  of  life,  is  the  last  subject  to  which  therd 
is  time  to  refer.  Putting  aside  diseases  which  kill  so  often  right 
off  the  reel,  but  which  may  not  leave  any  very  serious  damag^e  in 
Instances  in  which  there  is  recovery  from  them,  there  are  some 
which  in  the  most  conspicuous  manner  prevent  the  possibility  of 
complete  storage  not  alone  in  one  but  through  many  generations. 
The  alcoholic  diseases,  the  scrofulous  and  phthisical,  the  malignant 
or  cancerous,  the  syphilitic,  are,  prominently,  diseases  of  this 
order;  and  whoever  in  the  sanitary  line  of  research  helps  to 
remove  them  by  getting  at  and  removing  their  causes  is  amongst 
the  truest  friends  of  humanity  that  humanity  ever  possessed. 


As  against  the  whole  argument  of  the  storage  of  life,  an 
objection  may,  I  know,  be  made,  that  such  storage  is,  after  all, 
not  worth  having,  and  that  a  short  life  and  a  merry  one  is  the 
golden  rule.  This  theory  of  the  butterfly  order  is  pretty,  but, 
brought  to  the  proof,  is  the  most  miserable  practice  that  the  eye 
of  man  can  see  or  his  ear  hear.  The  men  who  say  it  most  feel 
its  acute  folly  also  most.  When  the  mind  and  body  are  worn  out, 
when  there  is  forgetfulness  of  things,  friends,  and  events,  then, 
no  doubt,  the  continuance  of  life  is  no  longer  desirable.  But 
between  the  commencement  of  the  last  stage  of  a  long  life  and 
the  establishment  of  the  complete  stage  there  may  be,  and  ofi^n 
is,  nay,  always  is  when  the  process  is  healthy,  a  time  of  actual 
pleasure,  during  which  the  survey  of  the  past  and  the  recollection 
of  the  past  are  sources  of  the  most  peaceful  and  exalted  happi- 
ness. For,  as  in  the  healthy  first  period  of  life  hope  is  the 
spring,  the  mainspring  of  life,  so  in  the  last  period,  when  that  is 
healthy,  realisation  is  the  note  of  success  and  satisCeuition. 
Moreover,  in  some  well-constituted  bodies  and  minds,  the  actual 
winter  of  life  is  fruitful,  nay  positively  rich  in  doing  and  in  well- 
doing, without  the  fever  and  intense  aspiration  of  youth,  but  with 
the  force  which  springs  from  knowledge  that  has  ripened,  and 
from  wisdom  that  has  fortified  the  knowledge.  We  have  amongst 
us  at  this  very  moment  one  who  has  been  for  three  parts  of  a 
century  a  giant  in  our  own  great  cause,  and  who  in  the  period  of 
life  coeval  with  the  century,  instead  of  being  tired  of  life  and  of 
work,  enjoys  both  to  his  heart's  content.  Need  I  go  one  step 
further  in  search  of  an  exemplar,  and  that  a  living  one,  of  my 
argument  ?  I  need  not.  I  will  leave,  literally  as  well  as  figura- 
tively, the  proof  of  the  argument  with  the  chairman. 

Benjamin  Wabd  Eichabdson. 
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Noontide. 


AT  noon  I  stand  upon  (he  height, 
Here  at  the  parting  of  the  ways 
Adown  the  long  gray  road  I  gaze 
That  lies  between  me  and  the  night : 

Then  turn  my  longing  eyes  once  more 
To  the  fair  land  where  I  have  been, 
Where  shady  pathways  lie  between 

The  woodlands  and  the  river's  shore. 

Far  off  I  see  the  shining  sand, 
I  hear  the  voices  of  the  waves 
Singing  among  the  glimmering  caves 

The  low  sweet  eongs  of  fairyland. 

Ah  me !  and  I  have  come  so  far 

Since  that,  sweet  hour  when  far  away 
I  watched  the  waking  of  the  day, 

The  fading  of  the  morning  star, 

I  heard  Apollo's  deathless  lyre. 
Far  by  the  fount  of  Helicon, 
And  all  about  the  woodlands  shone 

The  crocus  like  a  sudden  fire. 

They  say  this  dusty  highway  leads 

To  Fame  and  fortune,  place  and  power, 
That  Time  has  many  a  golden  dower 

For  him  who  fashions  dreams  to  deeds. 
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If  I  some  potent  spell  might  cast 
Falfilment  of  my  wish  to  earn, 
I'd  only  pray  I  might  return 

To  the  dear  places  of  the  past. 

Be  mine  the  tender  rose  of  hope 
That  trembles  in  the  morning  sky, 
And  all  the  sunset's  gold  may  lie 

Ungathered  on  the  Western  slope. 

Not  any  paean  which  has  rung 

From  thousand  thousand  lips  to  greet 
A  hero's  triumph,  were  so  sweet 

To  me  as  that  glad  chorus  sung 

In  quiet  dawns,  when  'midst  the  birds 
A  soft  wind  rising  from  the  sea 
Wakens  a  wild  sweet  melody, 

The  ghost  of  long-forgotten  words : 

While  clear  above  the  silver  mist 
The  happy  light  is  mounting  high, 
Changing  the  opal  of  the  sky 

To  emerald  and  amethyst. 

The  thrush  that  sang  his  morning  song 
High  on  the  elm-tree's  topmost  bough 
Within  his  cage  sings  sadly  now, 

Nor  struggles,  for  the  bars  are  strong. 

I  know  my  wishes  are  as  vain 
As  his  beliind  his  prison  bars : — 
The  morning  stole  away  the  stars. 

The  night  will  bring  them  back  again. 

Then  as  I  turn  me  from  the  height, 
And  tread  the  hard  and  dusty  way, 
Hope  whispers  even  yet  I  may 

Find  my  lost  past  beyond  the  night. 


D.   J.   EOBERTSON. 
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The  Lilacs. 

Part  I. 

NO  lilacs  ever  seemed  half  so  beautiful  as  those  which  hung 
over  the  wall  that  enclosed  the  patch  of  garden-ground 
belonging  to  Sutherland  Villa,  where  the  Falklands  lived.  The 
trees  were  old,  gnarled,  crippled,  broken,  and  split,  and  no  year 
passed  without  Margaret  Falkland  saying,  ^  This  must  be  the  last 
year  of  our  lilacs !  It  is  impossible  that  they  can  go  on  flowering 
in  this  way  any  longer.'  And  yet  when  next  year  came  the  trees 
seemed  more  vigorous  than  ever,  and  tossed  their  plumed  blossoms 
and  flung  their  fragrance  about  in  still  more  generous  profusion. 

They  flourished  to  the  injury  of  everything  else  in  the  garden, 
for  they  overshadowed  the  borders;  but  for  the  one  week  in 
which  they  were  in  perfection  it  was  such  perfection  that  there 
never  could  be  any  question  of  lopping  ofif  projecting  branches. 
They  were  coveted  by  all  the  flower-loving  passers-by.  Every 
nefarious  person  in  the  neighbourhood  had  his  eye  on  them,  and 
not  unfrequently  his  fingers.  Tradesmen's  boys  with  barrows 
drew  them  up  on  the  pavement  beneath  the  garden  wall  to  form 
a  basis  of  operation,  and  Mr.  Brown  waited  for  his  fish  and  Mr. 
Smith  for  his  fowls,  while  his  purveyor's  juvenile  assistant  stood 
on  the  barrow  which  was  conveying  them,  plucked  great  handfuls 
of  lilacs  for  himself  and  friends,  tore  down  branches,  and  strewed 
the  pavement  with  ruined  fragments.  Girls  clambered  on  the 
wall  at  four  in  the  morning  and  leisurely  culled  the  choicest 
clusters  for  their  market-baskets  later  on,  and  besides  this,  the 
Falkland  household  might  have  supplied  itself  with  firewood  for 
weeks  by  simply  picking  up  the  bits  thrown  as  missiles  at  the 
unhappy  flowers  by  boys  who  never  succeeded  in  getting  any  of 
them  at  all. 

*  It  is  too  bad ! '  exclaimed  pretty  Miss  Margaret  one  afternoon. 
*  I  can't  bear  to  see  those  dear  lilacs  broken  so.  It's  a  shame  to 
let  them  be  ill-treated  when  they  flower  so  splendidly  I  I  will  go 
and  work  in  the  garden,  and  then  I  can  protect  them.' 

She  went  into  the  garden  and,  of  course,  soon  found  plenty  of 
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work  to  do,  and  when  the  rustling  of  the  boughs  warned  her  of 
the  presence  of  an  assailant,  she  went  up  to  the  spot  and  cried, 
'  Leave  those  lilacs  alone ! '  Sometimes  boys  climbed  on  the  wall 
—it  was  a  tolerably  high  one — but  for  the  most  part  they  dropped 
back  in  a  great  fright  when  they  heard  her  voice,  or  saw  her, 
though  some  perceiving  that  they  had  only  a  girl  to  deal  with, 
obstinately  remained  where  they  were  until  they  had  possessed 
themselves  of  a  handsome  sample  of  the  year's  blossom. 

At  first  she  only  tried  to  impress  them  by  her  angry  demeanour, 
and  it  seemed  to  her  that  that  was  all  she  could  do,  for  if  she  went 
round  to  the  outside  in  hope  of  finding  a  policeman  the  boys  had 
disappeared  long  before  she  got  there.  Perhaps  the  same  boys 
returned  again  and  again ;  anyhow,  her  demeanour  evidently  fiuled 
to  impress,  and  attacks  became  more  and  more  frequent.  Shock 
heads  of  hair  with  the  sun  shining  through  it  appeared  above  the 
wall,  hands  were  seen  busily  filling  themselves  with  flowers,  and, 
say  what  she  might,  those  hands  went  on  filling  themselves.  She 
heard  mocking  laughter  and  joyous  exclamations  over  the  booty. 
This  goaded  her  to  further  effort,  and  she  went  into  the  house  and 
got  her  umbrella — a  long  slender  one  with  a  heavy  lapis-lazuli  ball 
for  a  handle,  and  laid  it  in  readiness  by  the  side  of  her  gardening- 
basket,  and  henceforth,  when  busy  hands  appeared  among  leaves 
and  flowers,  she  gave  them  one  or  two  semi-severe  taps.  The 
effect  was  magical.  With  a  baffled  snort  the  intruder  dropped  in 
a  moment,  and  she  could  hear  the  patter  of  swiftly  retreating  feet. 
And  now  the  lilacs  had  some  peace,  and  she  continued  her  laboui^ 
undisturbed.  It  did  not  last  very  long.  Twice  more  she  was  called 
on  to  repel  attacks.  She  was  weeding  out  some  thickly-crowding 
marigolds  when,  for  the  third  time  after  the  lull,  her  ear  caught 
the  grating  of  bent  or  broken  lilac  boughs  as  they  were  drawn 
against  the  wall,  and,  darting  to  the  spot,  she  administered  a  well- 
directed  blow  at  the  furtive  fingers.  It  was  a  much  harder  blow 
than  she  intended,  for  she  was  in  a  great  hurry,  and  besides  this, 
unconsciously  to  herself,  she  was  beginning  to  feel  much  pleasure 
in  the  efiicacy  of  the  treatment.  A  cry  of  surprise  met  her  ears, 
and  a  voice  which  did  not  sound  like  the  voice  of  a  lilao-stealer 
exclaimed,  *  You  need  not  have  done  that ;  I  was  only  putting 
back  a  half-broken  branch  which  is  hanging  down  on  this  side, 
because  the  boys  swing  themselves  up  on  to  the  wall  by  it.' 

And  now,  by  standing  on  the  stone  edging  of  the  border,  Mar- 
garet Falkland  could  just  see  the  well-brushed  crown  of  a  gentle- 
man's hat. 
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She  was  dismayed!  Should  she  partially  reveal  herself  by 
apologising  ?  should  she  hold  her  peace  and  try  to  bury  this  in 
perpetual  silence  ?  Her  instinct  bade  her  apologise.  *  I  am  so 
sorry — so  ashamed ! '  she  said  ;  ^  I  beg  your  pardon  so  much.  The 
boys  break  the  lilacs  and  won't  go  away  for  speaking — that's  what 
made  me  do  it.     I  thought  it  was  one  of  them.' 

She  could  see  that  he  raised  his  hat  and  heard  him  say,  '  Yes, 
they  destroy  the  trees  shamefully  t ' 

^  Have  I  hurt  you  ? '  she  faltered,  and  her  voice  might  have 
revealed  that  tears  were  very  near  her  eyes. 

*  Oh  no,  not  much.  Pray  think  no  more  of  it.  Stay,  if  you 
will  allow  me,  I  think,  before  I  go,  I  had  better  finish  putting  that 
branch  over  the  wall.' 

He  did  this,  and  with  much  shame  at  receiving  so  much  good 
for  evil,  Miss  Falkland  thanked  him  and  he  went  on  his  way. 
She  had  not  seen  his  face,  and  sincerely  hoped  that  she  never 
would,  and  what  was  still  more  important,  he  had  not  seen  hers. 
Never  in  her  life  had  she  felt  so  miserably  small.  The  lilacs 
suffered  for  it ;  she  could  no  longer  endure  the  sight  of  them. 
Gathering  together  her  gardening  tools  and  the  offending  umbrella, 
she  went  into  the  house  and  left  the  trees  to  their  fate. 

When  lilacs  are  in  season  in  London,  so  many  other  things 
that  are  delightful  are  in  season  too.  Miss  Falkland  had  little 
enough  time  to  brood  over  opportunities  too  well  used.  She  had 
a  dinner-party,  two  dances,  and  a  musical  party  before  her,  and 
must  dress.  Her  &ther  met  her  on  the  stairs  and  said,  ^  My 
dear,  tell  me  where  we  are  going  to-night.  I  know  about  the 
dinner  and  the  Varleys'  musical  party,  but  I  hope  we  have  not  to 
go  anywhere  else.  I  met  that  silly  little  Mrs.  Varley  this  after- 
noon ;  Mr.  Carlton  is  to  be  there  to-night,  and  I  am  so  anxious  to 
hear  him  sing.' 

<  We  have  several  engagements,  father,  but,  if  you  prefer  the 
Varleys',  let  us  give  up  the  others^they  are  only  dances.' 

Thus  did  a  girl  of  twenty  speak  of  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures 
of  her  life  ;  but  how  could  she  do  otherwise  to  a  father  who  was 
father,  mother,  sister  and  brother  to  her  ? 

^  By  all  means,'  replied  Mr.  Falkland,  all  unconscious  of  the 
sacrifice  that  his  daughter  was  making.  *I  am  told  that  Mr. 
Carlton's  singing  is  magnificent,  and  it  is  so  difficult  to  hear  him ; 
he  will  sing  for  Mrs.  Varley,  she  says,  because  he  is  an  old  friend 
of  the  family,  but  he  won't  sing  at  other  people's  parties.' 

The  dinner  was  dull,  and  the  only  occasion  on  which  Miss 
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Falkland  felt  any  emotion  but  weariness  was  when  either  of  the 
gentlemen  near  her  spoke  of  the  tender  charm  of  the  young  green 
leaves  in  the  parks  or  the  beanty  of  the  flowering  shrubs  in  the 
little  London  gardens.  Flowering  shrubs  was  almost  the  same 
thing  as  saying  lilacs,  and  lilacs  was  a  word  which  to  Miss  Falk- 
land was  simply  insupportable. 

^  What  a  crush  it  is  going  to  be ! '  observed  Mr.  Falkland  as 
he  and  his  daughter  ascended  the  Varleys'  stairs.  Near  the 
drawing-room  door  they  saw  an  old  friend.  *  Stay  here  with  me 
till  Mr.  Carlton  goes  to  the  piano,*  she  pleaded.  *  Oh,  there  he 
is— look!* 

Miss  Falkland  looked,  and  was  aware  of  a  tall,  fair-haired, 
bright-eyed,  handsome  young  man  threading  his  way  through 
the  crowd.  After  all,  he  was  only  one  of  many  celebrities  there 
present,  so  Miss  Falkland  turned  back  to  her  friend  and  talked  as 
happily  to  her  for  some  time  as  if  no  such  things  as  lilacs  existed. 
Suddenly  she  felt  a  quick  touch  on  her  arm  and  saw  Mrs.  Varley 
by  her  side,  looking  eager  and  anxious.  *  My  dear  Margaret,'  she 
said  despairingly,  ^  he  can't  play  his  own  accompaniments  to-night 
I  never  knew  anything  so  unfortunate,  and  I  haven't  the  least  idea 
whom  to  ask.  He  is  so  particular,  you  see,  and  people  do  make 
such  a  hopeless  muddle  of  everything  if  they  accompany  badly. 
Will  you  try,  dear  ?  You  play  at  sight  a  thousand  times  better 
than  anyone  else  that  I  know  here — I've  told  him  so.' 

^  I  play  Mr.  Carlton's  accompaniment  I ' 

*  Yes,  you.  Why  not,  when  we  are  in  such  trouble  ? — ^You 
can  do  it  quite  easily.     He  has  hurt  his  hand  so.' 

^  Who  has  hurt  whose  hand  ? '  asked  Miss  Falkland. 

<Mr.  Carlton  has  hurt  his  own.  You  may  be  quite  sure  that 
he  wouldn't  let  me  ask  anyone  to  play  his  accompaniments  if  he 
hadn't ;  he  hates  anyone  to  play  them  but  himself.' 

*  How  did  you  say  he  had  hurt  it  ?  '  asked  Miss  Falkland  with 
sudden  fear.  '  How  absurd  I  am  ! '  was  her  next  thought,  but  still 
she  made  no  attempt  to  follow  Mrs.  Varley,  who  was  hurrying 
away  without  giving  her  any  answer. 

*  Come,  dear,  come,'  said  that  lady,  *  it  won't  do  to  keep  him 
waiting ;  it  is  a  &vour  for  him  to  sing  at  all.  It  is  so  unfortunate 
about  his  hand,  and  it  is  the  right  one.' 

^  Oh,  is  it  ?  '  said  Miss  Falkland,  walking  mechanically  to  the 
piano. 

*  Yes,  it  is  the  right  hand,  and  he  doesn't  seem  to  think  that 
it  will  be  well  again  for  I  don't  know  how  long.' 
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^  Bat  how  did  he  do  it  ? '  she  again  asked,  for  she  was  anxious 
to  have  a  faint  saspicion  that  seemed  bent  on  taking  possession  of 
her  dissipated. 

*  I  don't  know,  I  asked  him,  but  he  only  laughed.  It's  all 
very  well  for  him  to  carry  oflF  an  accident  with  a  laugh,  but  I  am 
quite  sure  that  I  shouldn't  laugh  if  I  hurt  my  hand.' 

*  Neither  would  you  laugh  if  you  didn't  hurt  it,'  thought  Miss 
Falkland,  who  was  beginning  to  be  fretted  by  this  talk  about  the 
hand,  and  then  she  wondered  why  she  felt  ill-tempered  with  poor, 
dismal  little  Mrs.  Varley. 

*  Here  is  Miss  Falkland,'  exclaimed  that  lady,  stopping  short 
when  she  reached  Mr.  Carlton.  *  If  anyone  can  play  an  accom- 
paniment at  sight  so  as  to  please  you  it  is  she.  She  is  a  splendid 
musician — a  really  striking  musician.' 

*  I  shall  not  be  able  to  play  a  note  if  you  overpraise  me  so.' 
*I  am  not  overpraising  you,  my  dear;  you  are  a  striking 

musician,  and  I  am  certain  that  Mr.  Carlton  will  say  so  himself 
before  long.' 

The  word  *  striking '  irritated  Miss  Falkland ;  she  had  never 
liked  it,  and  she  liked  it  still  less  to-day;  besides,  she  would 
inevitably  break  down  if  much  more  were  said.  She  glanced  at 
Mr.  Carlton,  who  was  saying  something  polite  to  her  which  she  was 
much  too  nervous  to  understand.  Yes,  he  was  very  good-looking  ; 
her  eyes  timidly  investigated  the  state  of  his  right  hand.  It  was 
gloved,  and  looked  like  any  other  hand.  ^  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
do  anything  I  can,'  she  was  at  last  able  to  utter,  *  but  I  don't  play 
half  so  well  as  Mrs.  Varley  says.' 

*My  dear,  you  do.  You  have  such  a  trained  wrist;  and, 
Mr.  Carlton,  you  see  that  little  hand,  but  you  have  no  conception 
what  a  touch  it  has  1 ' 

Having  unconsciously  planted  these  daggers  she  departed,  and 
her  victim  seated  herself  at  the  piano,  saying  nervously,  *  I  can 
but  do  my  best.  I  am  so  sorry  you  need  help.  Oh,  don't  try  to 
move  that  heavy  book  for  me — you — ^you  have  hurt  your  hand, 
Mrs.  Varley  says.' 

*  Yes,  I  have  hurt  it — that's  to  say,  it  was  hurt.' 

*  By  an  accident  ? ' 

*  Well,  not  exactly ;  there  was  a  good  deal  of  intention  in  it,* 
and  he  smiled  in  a  way  that  was  very  galling  to  Miss  Falkland. 

In  the  whole  of  this  great  city  of  London  there  was  but  one 
man  whom  she  dreaded  to  see,  and  yet  on  the  very  first  occasion 
when  a  meeting  was  possible  it  had  pleased  her  ill-fate  to  set  him 
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before  her.  Well,  she  would  play  his  accompaniments ;  he  could 
not  possibly  recognise  her ;  she  had  only  seen  the  crown  of  his 
hat,  and  he  had  seen  nothing  of  her.  Being  so  sure  of  this,  her 
woman's  nature  asserted  itself,  and  while  taking  off  her  gloves  and 
bracelets  with  trembling  fingers  she  said,  rather  anxiously,  ^  Does 
your  hand  give  you  much  pain  ? ' 

*  A  little,  but  it  is  only  one  finger  that  is  hurt ;  the  doctor 
says  it  will  be  all  right  again  in  a  week  or  so.' 

*  Then  you  had  to  send  for  a  doctor,*  she  said,  looking  regret- 
fully in  his  handsome  face. 

^  No,  I  took  my  finger  to  him.  It  is  nothing ;  don't  think 
about  it.' 

*  The  person  who  caused  the  accident  must  be  very  unhappy,' 
she  remarked  tentatively,  taking  off  her  last  bracelet. 

^  I  wonder  what  she  thinks  of  the  transaction,'  he  answered, 
smiling.  *  I  think  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  she  thinks  about  it  at 
all.  But  we  must  begin,  they  are  getting  impatient.  Mrs.  Varley 
wants  me  to  sing  this,'  he  said,  putting  Maude  White's  setting  of 

*  The  Devout  Lover '  in  her  hands.     *  Do  you  know  it  ? ' 

*  I  know  Mr.  Walter  Pollock's  words,  and  of  course  I  know 
Mis3  White's  setting ;  I  heard  it  at  the  Haymarket — I  think  I  can 
play  it.' 

She  played  it  charmingly ;  his  voice  was  indeed  magnificent, 
but  in  the  midst  of  his  triumph  she  heard  some  admiration  of  her 
playing.     *  So  clever  of  her  to  sit  down  and  read  that  at  sight.' 

*  Most  beautifully  played ! '    *  Most  striking ! '     *  If  they  use  the 
word"  striking"  again,'  thought  Miss  Falkland,  *I  shall  go  home.' 

*  I  have  so  enjoyed  that,  Mr.  Carlton,'  she  said.  *Do  let  me 
say  so :  that  i%  singing.' 

*  You  made  me  eing  well  if  I  did,'  said  he.  *I  have  never 
been  so  well  accompanied  in  my  life.  And  that  accompaniment 
was  by  no  means  an  easy  one  to  play  at  sight.' 

*  No,  it  is  not  particularly  easy.  If  you  could  but  have  played 
it  yourself  the  thing  would  have  been  perfect.' 

*  Do  sing  something  classical  now ! '  pleaded  Mrs.  Varley. 

*  Oh  yes,  something  classical,'  was  echoed  on  all  sides. 

*  They  want  to  talk,'  he  whispered. 

*  How  classical  must  it  be,  Mrs.  Varley  ? ' 

*  Oh,  go  back  as  far  as  ever  you  can — that's  what  I  call  classical/ 

*  Plutarch  spoke  of  music  as  a  superficial  vulgar  science,  Plato 
didn't  like  places  where  they  infuriated  persons  with  words  and 
songs.     I  suppose  that  is  too  far  back  ?  ' 
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'  Oh,  don't  tease  me,  Mr.  Carlton  ;  something  classical  I  want 
— what's  called  classical,  you  know.  There  was  a  pretty  thing  of 
Mozart's  they  used  to  sing,  *^  Batti,  batti ; "  sing  that.' 

^Not  to-day,'  said  he,  laughing;  ^haven't  I  had  enough  of 
that  ? '  Something  was  found,  and  he  sang  it,  and  then  something 
more. 

*  Oh,  thank  you,  dear  Mr.  Carlton,'  cried  Mrs.  Varley  effusively 
after  yet  another  song ;  ^  it  is  so  kind  of  you — so  really  kind  to  do 
so  much  for  our  amusement,  and  when  you  are  in  such  pain  too. 
Now  will  you  take  Miss  Falkland  to  supper  ? ' 

^  Are  you  in  pain  ? '  she  inquired  on  the  way  to  the  supper- 
room.     '  I  hope  not.' 

^  Oh  no ;  Mrs.  Varley  exaggerates  so.  I  should  have  forgotten 
all  about  it  long  ago  if  she  didn't  keep  reminding  me  of  it.' 

^  But  if  you  are  in  pain  that  reminds  you.  I  hate  pain  my- 
seir ! '  observed  Miss  Falkland. 

*  What  a  strange  world  this  would  be,'  he  continued,  *  if  every 
woman  went  through  the  same  amount  of  physical  training  that 
men  do,  and  was  as  strong  of  limb  and  heavy  of  hand  as  they 
are!' 

How  irrelevant  this  remark  would  have  been  if  made  to  any- 
one but  Miss  Falkland.  She  knew  what  prompted  it,  and  as  if  in 
despair  of  keeping  to  indifferent  subjects,  said :  *  Some  women  are. 
Have  you  never  seen  any  ? ' 

*  No,  but  I  have  felt  one.' 

^  Ah,  the  person  who  gave  you  the  blow :  you  said  it  was  given 
by  a  person  feminine.' 

*  **  A  soul  feminine  saluteth  thee,"  says  the  divine  Williams ; 
she  saluted  me  pretty  vigorously.     W^on't  you  have  some  salad  ?  ' 

^  Thank  you.     It  was  an  accident,  I  suppose.' 

<  So  far  as  I  was  concerned  it  was,  but  the  blow  was  meant  for 
somebody.' 

*  Then  you  didn't  know  her  ? ' 

*  No,  she  was  not  a  personal  friend  of  mine,'  he  replied  with  a 
bright  smile,  *  and  I  scarcely  think  she  ever  will  be.' 

*  Was  she  young  or  old  ? ' 

*  I  had  no  opportunity  of  discovering  that,  but,  judging  from 
her  behaviour,  I  should  imagine  that  she  must  be  a  kind  of  Betsy 
Trotwood  in  age  and  tone  of  thought ;  at  the  same  time  her  voice 
was  pretty  enough.' 

*  What  kind  of  a  voice  was  it  ?  ' 

<  I  don't  know  how  to  describe  it;  it  was  not  unlike  yours.  But 
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don't  let  us  waste  any  more  time  on  her ;  only  let  me  advise  yon 
never  to  do  a  good  action.' 

*  I  never  do ;  never  by  any  chance.' 

*  Oh,  he  is  telling  you  how  his  hand  was  hurt ! '  cried  Mr& 
Varley,  who  had  approached  unawares.  *  Mr.  Carlton,  you  wouldn't 
tell  me!' 

*  Oh  no  he  is  not,'  said  Miss  Falkland,  blushing.  *  Mr.  Carl- 
ton has  said  nothing  but  that  it  was  done  by  a  lady — accidentally, 
of  courte.' 

*  A  lady ! '  repeated  Mrs.  Varley  joyously.  *  Then,  my  dear  Mr. 
Carlton,  I  can  easily  predict  the  end  of  that  little  adventure.  Yon 
will  marry  her.  I  am  quite  certain  that  you  will  marry  that 
lady!' 

*  I  marry  her  I     God  forbid !     I  don't  want  a  Jael  in  my  tent.' 
It  was  lucky  that  his  answer  amused  Mrs.  Varley  and  made 

her  laugh,  or  she  might  have  seen  how  Miss  Falkland  was 
blushing. 

*Ah,  Mr.  Carlton,'  cried  Mrs.  Varley,  'you  always  were  so 
opposed  to  woman's  rights,  and  all  that  we  higher-minded  women 
most  cared  for.  I  used  to  be  just  as  narrow-minded  as  you  till  I 
read  Mill  "  On  the  Suppression  of  Women." ' 

This  malaprop  of  poor  foolish  little  Mrs.  Varley's  was  mo^ 
acceptable  to  Miss  Falkland,  for  it  created  a  diversion,  which 
enabled  her  to  recover  her  natural  appearance  at  her  leisure. 
Mrs.  Varley  went  to  *  hold  her  head  to  other  stars,'  and  Miss  Falk- 
land and  Mr.  Carlton  were  left  to  eat  their  supper  in  a  crowd  which 
was  not  company.  They  talked  of  all  manner  of  things,  and  the 
fortune  of  the  evening  was  retrieved.  Never  in  Margaret  Falk- 
land's life  had  she  met  with  anyone  with  whom  she  was  so  entirely 
in  sympathy.  Never  in  Edward  Carlton's  had  he  seen  anyone 
whom  he  thought  so  charming.  They  talked  with  ever-increasing 
expansion  and  delight.  He  forgot  everything  but  that  he  was 
talking  to  her ;  she  entirely  forgot  the  painful  occurrence  of  the 
afternoon.  Time  sped  by  without  being  so  much  as  thought  of. 
At  last  they  discovered  that  they  had  never  returned  to  the  draw- 
ing-room and  the  society  of  their  fellow- creatures,  but  were  sitting 
in  a  remote  comer  of  the  conservatory,  talking  as  if  they  had 
known  each  other  all  their  lives.  Startled  at  the  thought  that 
her  father  might  be  wanting  to  go,  and  looking  for  her,  she  said : 
*  We  may  have  been  here  a  very  long  time ;  we  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten that  there  is  a  party  going  on.     We  ought  to  go.' 

*  Before  we  go  may  I,  now  that  I  know  you  so  much  better, 
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tell  you  what  I  think  of  yoiir  music  ?  It  is  exactly  what  music 
ought  to  be  and  seldom  is.  No  one^  ever  accompanied  me  before 
who  so  completely  fulBUed  my  every  wish.  You  are  a  thorough 
artist — you  seem  to  paint  the  keys.  I  should  so  like  to  try  one 
or  two  other  things  with  you.  Do  you  ever  come  to  Mrs.  Varley's 
Wednesday  afternoons,  or  might  I  perhaps  some  day ? ' 

*  Oh,  I  will  come  here  !  *  exclaimed  Miss  Falkland  abruptly.  *  I 
do  sometimes ;  I  will  come  next  Wednesday — that's  the  day  after 
to-morrow.  I  ought,  for  I  haven't  been  to  one  of  her  Wednesdays 
for  ages.' 

She  almost  thought  that  he  had  been  about  to  express  a  wish 
to  call  on  her.  Call  on  her,  and  then  the  hideous  secret  would 
have  been  revealed !  *  I  am  sorry  I  can't  ask  you  to  come  and  try 
them  at  my  own  home,'  she  continued,  recovering  herself.  *  My 
father  and  I  live  together ;  we  are  quite  alone,  alas  1  He  is  out 
all  day  long  in  the  City,  so  I  can  receive  no  visitors  but  a  few  very 
old  friends.' 

Fools  madly  rush,  and  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  rushing 
into  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  he  might  not  call  on  her,  when  she 
had  not  even  a  mother.  He  was  quite  aware  that  gentlemen 
ought  to  wait  until  they  are  asked  to  call,  and  that  not  to  do  so  is 
to  *  bless  the  English  conveniences'  most  grievously,  but  one 
touch  of  real  music  makes  the  whole  world  kin,  and  that  was  his 
excuse.  *  Let  me  hope,'  he  said,  *  that  some  day  I  may  be  pri- 
vileged to  call  myself  an  old  friend.' 

She  did  not  respond  ;  how  could  she  ?  He  had  had  so  much 
of  the  world's  worship  that  he  liked  her  all  the  better  for  not  re- 
sponding. He  took  her  back  to  the  drawing-room  to  her  father, 
and  wondering  why  she  did  not  introduce  them  to  each  other, 
bowed  and  left  her,  and  then  to  him  the  evening  was  over. 

^  Margaret,  my  dear,  who  was  that  good-looking  young  man 
who  came  upstairs  with  you  ? '  asked  Mr.  Falkland  as  they  were 
going  downstairs. 

*  That  was  Mr.  Carlton.     Didn't  you  know  ? ' 

*  Mr.  Carlton  I  And  you  didn't  introduce  me ! — and  you  knew 
how  much  I  wanted  to  see  him.' 

*  How  stupid  of  me  not  to  think  of  it ! ' 

The  moonbeams  fell  coldly  on  the  waving  masses  of  lilacs 
when  the  Falklands  reached  home.  *  How  pretty  they  are  ! '  said 
Mr.  Falkland.  *  By-the-bye,  Margaret,  you  reallyought  either  to 
watch  those  lilacs  or  have  them  watched.  When  I  came  home 
this  evening  the  pavement  was  literally  strewn  with  fragments.' 
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She  had  them  watched,  bat  never  again  watched  them ;  nevet, 
that  is  to  say,  save  on  the  one  occasion  in  the  week  when  the 
whole  power  of  the  household  was  barely  suflScient  to  protect 
them.  This  was  on  Sunday  afternoon,  when  the  children  were 
streaming  out  of  the  Sunday  schools,  greedy  for  plunder,  and 
irresistible  in  strength  and  cunning. 

Part  II. 

Miss  Falkland  did  go  to  the  Varleys'  that  Wednesday  and  on 
other  Wednesdays  besides,  and  she  never  went  without  finding 
Mr.  Carlton  there;  she  never  came  away  without  finding  that 
her  liking  for  him  had  increased.  His  liking  for  her  was  of 
equally  vigorous  growth.  Sutherland  Villa  was  only  a  mile  fix)m 
Mrs.  Varley's,  and  the  natural  way  to  traverse  the  distance  was 
by  walking.  Many  were  the  straits  to  which  Miss  Falkland  was 
one  day  put  to  avoid  having  Mr.  Carlton  as  her  companion  when 
she  went  home.  After  that  day  of  difficulty  she  found  it  advis- 
able to  come  and  go  in  the  carriage. 

*You  say  you  live  in  Kensington,*  he  said  one  Wednesday ; 
*  why  do  you  never  walk  here?  Kensington  is  not  more  than  a 
mile  off.' 

She  dared  not  walk  lest  he  should  again  propose  to  accompany 
her  and  she  not  be  able  to  prevent  him,  but  she  continued  to  go 
to  the  Varleys'  rather  frequently,  and  he  continued  to  appear  at 
the  same  time. 

After  some  weeks  of  this,  Mrs.  Varley  said  one  night  to  her 
faithful  spouse  in  the  stillness  of  her  chamber,  *  My  dear,  have 
you  observed  that  Edward  Carlton  always  comes  on  our  day  now, 
and  can  you  guess  why  ?  If  you  can't,  I  can  :  he  is  in  love  with 
Margaret.  I  have  fancied  he  was  ever  since  our  last  party,  but  I 
am  sure  of  it  now,  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  take  the  first 
opportunity  I  can  find  to  speak  to  him  about  it.' 

*  There  you  go,'  said  Mr.  Varley ;  *  speak  to  him  indeed !  You 
women  are  all  alike !  You,  my  dear,  fancy  that  you  have  dis- 
covered a  sensitive  spot  and  can't  be  happy  till  you  have  thrust 
your  finger  down  on  it.' 

*  My  finger  won't  hurt ;  I  am  not  going  to  say  anything  that 
he  will  mind.' 

*  Say  nothing  at  all,  Selina ;  keep  quiet.  If  Carlton  does  come 
here  to  see  Margaret,  small  blame  to  him,  say  I.  Why  should 
you  make  him  uncomfortable  by  showing  that  you  notice  it? 
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Leave  him  in  peace.  I  hate  the  British  matron's  method  of  deal- 
ing with  an  incipient  love  affair ;  she  almost  always  crushes  it  out 
of  existence.  In  the  East  the  old  ladies  go  about  making  marriages, 
here  in  England  they  seem  to  prefer  going  about  marring  them.' 

<  Old  ladies,  my  dear  ?    I  am  not  old ! ' 

'  But  you  will  be  some  day :  let  me  instil  some  good  ideas  into 
your  mind  before  that  day  comes.  Say  nothing  to  Carlton  or  to 
Margaret  either ;  let  them  go  their  own  way.' 

*  They  don't  go — ^they  come,'  she  said  snappishly. 

^  Let  them  come  then.  Don't  you  rag  about  them,  saying : 
<^  Oh,  don't  for  a  moment  suppose  that  I  can't  see  how  desperately 
you  are  in  love  with  each  other,  and  don't  think  that  everyone 
else  doesn't  see."  Let  them  be  happy.  The  match  is  suitable 
in  every  way :  he  is  certain  to  distinguish  himself  at  the  bar,  she 
is  as  good  as  she  is  pretty.' 

*  Well,  perhaps  I  had  better  say  nothing,'  said  Mrs.  Varley 
drowsily,  and  here  for  the  moment  the  matter  ended. 

But  the  first  Wednesday  that  came  after  this  found  Miss  Falk- 
land so  dissatisfied  with  the  situation  that  she  resolved  to  escape 
from  the  discomfort  of  it  by  confessing  the  truth.  She  would 
reveal  to  Mr.  Carlton  that  hers  was  the  hand  that  dealt  the  blow, 
and  trust  to  his  generosity  to  forget  it.  If  he  were  unable  to  do 
so,  he  would  be  equally  unable  six  months  hence,  and  the  sooner 
she  knew  it  the  better.  She  felt  so  much  happier  when  she  had 
taken  this  resolution  that  she  carefully  selected  her  prettiest  dress 
and  bonnet,  and  walked  in  her  brave  attire  to  the  Varleys',  though 
black  clouds  were  grouping  themselves  together  ominously  in  the 
sky  and  a  few  drops  of  rain  were  falling. 

No  carriage  for  her  that  day.  He  would  possibly  be  in  the 
balcony ;  he  often  was  when  she  arrived  there.  Could  he  be  look- 
ing out  for  her  ?  If  he  were  there  to-day  he  would  see  her  arrive  on 
foot,  and  would  doubtless  propose  to  accompany  her  home.  How 
far  would  he  walk  with  her?  On  the  way  she  would  tell  him 
what  was  on  her  mind,  and  if  after  that  he  continued  to  walk  with 
her  and  was  as  friendly  as  before,  surely  all  would  be  well.  By 
the  time  she  reached  the  Varleys'  some  of  her  courage  had  oozed 
out  at  her  finger-tips,  but  it  was  not  to  be  put  to  the  proof  till 
she  went  home,  and  the  respite  was  most  acceptable. 

She  could  see  that  he  was  in  the  balcony — she  could  even  see 
how  pleased  he  looked  when  he  caught  sight  of  her.  Were  it 
not  for  that  confession,  how  happy  she  would  now  be !  Suppose, 
after  she  had  made  it,  she  saw  a  distinct  change  in  his  manner — 
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say,  for  instance,  a  cold  politeness  emphasised  perhaps  for  the  sake 
of  making  a  person  who  had  no  good  breeding  of  her  own  appre- 
hend that  politeness  was  being  shown  her*  Fall  of  these  torment- 
ing thoughts  and  straggling  with  a  desire  to  flee  away  to  her  own 
home  and  be  at  rest,  she  slowly  and  doubtfally  ascended  the  stairs 
and  reluctantly  entered  the  drawing-room.  He  had  studied  her  face 
so  thoroughly  that  he  could  see  she  was  uneasy  about  something. 

*  Something  has  distressed  you,'  he  said  when  he  found  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  without  being  heard  by  all. 

*  Is  distressing  me  you  mean,'  she  answered ;  *  I  will  tell  you 
about  it  presently.' 

*  Tell  me  now.' 

*No,  there  are  so  many  people  here  to-day.  I  can't  tell  you 
without  being  overheard.' 

*  You  walked  here ;  are  you  going  to  walk  back  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  am  going  to  walk  back ; '  she  spoke  as  mournfully  as  if 
that  walk  would  conduct  her  to  some  gloomy  prison. 

*  Mayn't  I  go  part  of  the  way  with  you  then  ?  You  have  never 
allowed  me  to  walk  even  the  length  of  this  street  with  you  ? ' 

*  You  shall  walk  with  me  to-day,'  she  answered,  but  there  was 
nothing  in  her  voice  to  lead  him  to  think  that  she  looked  forward 
with  any  pleasure  to  this  walk. 

When  Miss  Falkland  left  no  one  particularly  remarked  that  Mr. 
Carlton  followed  her  almost  immediately.  When  he  went  into 
the  hall  she  was  still  there  trying  to  find  her  umbrella. 

^  What  kind  of  a  handle  has  it  ? '  he  asked. 

She  began  to  tell  him,  and  at  once  remembered  that  it  was  the 
self-same  umbrella  with  which  she  had  struck  him,  and  that  be 
might  recognise  it.  In  another  moment  she  had  caught  sight  of  it 
lurking  among  a  little  sheaf  of  less  noticeable  ones  in  a  dark  comer, 
her  hand  had  closed  over  the  blue  knob,  and  she  had  hidden  it  away 
from  his  sight.  That  umbrella  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  reveal  the 
tale  which  she  herself  had  come  forth  to  tell.  Once  outside  the 
house,  he  looked  in  her  face  to  see  if  it  were  again  unclouded.  It 
was  not.  She  was  wondering  how  much  comparatively  undistiurbed 
happiness  she  might  allow  herself  before  acquainting  him  with 
what  might  alter  their  relation  for  ever.  Sutherland  Villa  was  a 
mile  off.  St.  Luke's  Church  was  about  a  third  of  the  way ;  she 
would  walk  to  that  church  and  tell  him  there. 

He  was,  perhaps,  counting  up  the  amount  of  pleasure  in  store 
for  him,  for  he  asked,  *  Whereabouts  in  Kensington  is  Sutherland 
Villa?' 
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*  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  you  understand.  If 
jou  go  as  far  as  KeusiDgton  I  will  show  it  to  you/ 

^  Of  course  I  shall  go  as  far  as  Kensington.  You  don't  suppose 
I  would  lose  any  part  of  the  pleasure  of  walking  with  you !  Be- 
sides, I  am  curious  to  see  what  your  home  is  like.' 

*  All  homes  of  a  certain  class  are  very  much  alike  in  London,' 
she  answered  curtly.  She  could  already  see  the  tower  of  St.  LukeV, 
and  wished  she  had  fixed  on  a  place  a  little  further  oiT.  A  few 
heavy  drops  of  rain  fell  on  the  pavement  in  front  of  them. 

*  Won't  you  let  me  put  up  your  umbrella  ?  '  he  suggested. 

<  It  is  scarcely  worth  while,'  she  answered,  clutching  the  blue 
ball  firmly. 

*  Oh,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is.     Let  me  open  it  for  you.' 
She  quickly  opened  it  herself. 

*  Let  me  hold  it  over  you  then.' 

*  Oh  no,  I  like  to  hold  it  myself,'  she  said,  and  walked  on  in 
silence,  for  the  church  was  very  near  now.  But  why  should  she 
wait  for  the  church  when  the  thought  of  what  she  had  to  do  when 
she  arrived  there  was  poisoning  all  her  pleasure  in  the  present  ? ' 

*  Mr.  Carlton,'  she  said  almost  humbly,  *  I  want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing.' 

*  Speak,'  he  answered ;  *  'tis  mine  \f^  hear.' 

^  I  am  going  to  speak,  but  as  the  rain  is  over  I  will  shut  up  my 
umbrella,  and  then  I  can  see  your  face  while  I  am  talking.'  Ex- 
treme nervousness  was  making  her  think  aloud. 

*  Allow  me,'  he  cried,  and  in  spite  of  her  resistance  took  the 
umbrella  to  close  it  for  her,  saw  the  blue  handle,  and  exclaimed  : 

*  A  blue  handle !     Oh,  I  can't  bear  to  see  you  with  an  umbrella  that 
has  a  handle  like  that ! ' 

*  Why  not  ? '  she  asked  faintly,  for  she  was  afraid  she  knew 
why. 

*  Because  that  virago  who  did  her  best  to  smash  my  finger  had 
one  of  that  kind.' 

*Did  her  best  to  smash  your  finger ! '  she  repeated  in  dismay. 

*  Yes,  the  boys  had  been  stealing  her  lilacs,  and  I  was  passing 
and  saw  a  great  branch  which  they  had  partly  broken  and  used  to 
drag  themselves  on  the  wall  by.  I  thought  it  was  a  pity  to  let  it 
be  quite  torn  off,  so  I  tried  to  put  it  back  over  the  wall,  and  she 
came  stealthily  forward  and  gave  me  a  blow  with  an  umbrella  which 
had  a  handle— a  remarkably  solid  blue  one— just  like  yours.  It  is 
detestable  to  think  of  that  creature  having  an  umbrella  like 
yours ! ' 
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*  Poor  woman  !  don't  call  her  names ;  you  might  even  like  her 
if  you  knew  her.* 

<  That  creature  ! '  ^  Virago ! '  It  was  all  but  impossible  to  make 
her  confession  now. 

<  I  am  quite  sure  I  should  not.  How  could  I  or  you,  or  any- 
one, like  a  woman  who  plants  herself  behind  a  wall  and  hits  out 
at  all  comers  at  a  venture  with  a  dangerous  we^tpon  like  that  ?  It 
is  charitable  of  you  to  think  of  giving  her  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
but  I  know,  if  ever  you  saw  her,  you  would  think  of  her  as  I  do.  It 
is  a  woman's  first  duty  to  be  feminine ;  no  lady  could  have  done 
what  she  did.' 

^  What  would  a  lady  have  done  then — under  the  same  circum- 
stances I  mean  ? ' 

*  Oh,  you  know  that  a  thousand  times  better  than  I.  I  can't 
help  thinking  that  she  would  have  felt  a  great  deal  of  pity  for  the 
poor  little  children  who  came  into  her  bright  neighbourhood  from 
their  own  dark  dismal  homes,  with  never  a  bit  of  green,  much  less 
a  flower,  to  gladden  their  eyes,  and  when  they  saw  the  lavish  plenty 
of  both  on  her  trees  could  not  restrain  their  hands.  She  ought 
to  have  understood  what  they  must  feel,  and  have  given  the  poor 
children  a  share  of  her  own  abundance,  instead  of  trying  to  hurt 
them.     Such  blows  as  hers ' 

*  Oh,  I  don't  at  all  agree  with  you,'  said  Miss  Falkland,  boldly 
interrupting  him,  for  she  was  fighting  for  all  she  held  dear.  *  If 
the  children  rang  the  bell  and  asked  for  flowers  it  was  her  duty  to 
give  them,  and  give  them  freely,  but  it  couldn't  be  her  duty  to 
encourage  stealing,  or  to  let  the  children  destroy  the  growth  of 
years  in  a  few  minutes.' 

*  You  are  logically  right ;  you  have  the  law  on  your  side,  no 
doubt,  but  all  the  same  I  have  a  horror  of  that  girl,  and  now  thaf. 
my  hand  is  better  I  may  say  so.  By-the-bye,  I  must  not  let  you 
forget  that  you  were  going  to  tell  me  something.' 

*  I  have  changed  my  mind — at  least  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  have 
time  to  tell  you  now,  for  I  have  just  remembered  that  I  want  to  call 
at  the  third  house  from  here  to  see  a  poor  old  iriend  of  ours  who  is  ill.' 

*  Don't  go  to-day ;  you  said  I  might  walk  as  far  as  your  home. 
It  is  the  first  walk  I  have  ever  had  with  you,  and  you  are  going 
to  cut  it  short ! ' 

*  I  must  call  and  see  her  to-day.  I  ought  to  have  gone  long 
before  this.' 

*  It  is  too  late  to  go  and  see  anyone  now.  It  is  much  later 
than  you  think.     It  is  after  six.' 
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f  That  does  not  matter.     She  won't  mind  its  being  late.' 
^Then  let  me  wait  outside  for  you  and  finish  my  walk;  don't 
defraud  me  of  that.' 

*  No,  thank  you.  Don't  wait.  I  shall  not  walk  any  more  tO' 
day.  I  must  stay  with  her  till  the  last  moment,  so  I  shall  get 
her  to  send  for  a  hansom  for  me.' 

*  You  are  not  angry  with  me  about  anything  ? '  he  asked  in 
great  concern.  ^Can  I  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
oflFended  you  ? ' 

*  Certainly  not.  How  could  you  ?  Seeing  the  house  suddenly 
reminded  me  that  I  ought  to  call  on  poor  old  Mrs.  Lawson,  that's 
all.     Good-bye.' 

^  Good-bye,  then,'  he  said  with  unmistakable  dissatisfaction. 
*You  will  let  me  see  you  at  the  Varleys'  next  Wednesday,  I 
hope?' 

She  smiled  and  bowed,  but  her  bow  was  in  token  of  farewell 
and  not  of  assent,  and  thus  she  left  him. 

Not  next  Wednesday — not  on  any  Wednesday — ^never  again 
would  she  go  to  the  Varleys'  until  all  memory  of  him  was  for  ever 
forgotten  by  her.  When  would  that  be  ?  What  lapse  of  time 
would  enable  her  to  forget  ?  With  t^^rs  she  asked  herself  this 
as  she  toiled  upstairs  to  the  friend  whom  she  had  not  expected  to 
see  that  day.  She  and  Mr.  Carlton  had  had  their  first  walk  and 
their  lafet.     Never  more  must  she  see  him. 

*  How  pale  you  are,  my  dear ! '  said  old  Mrs.  LawFon.  What 
would  she  have  said  had  her  eyes  been  younger  ?  Miss  Falkland 
was  paler  si  ill  when  she  reached  her  home.  She  was  late  and 
feared  that  her  father  must  have  returned  from  the  City  some 
time  ago  and  be  clamorous  for  his  dinner,  and  she  was  still  in  her 
morning  dress. 

He  heard  her  come  in,  and  hurried  out  into  the  hall  to  speak 
to  her,  carefully  shutting  the  door  of  the  room  he  had  just  leff . 
*  Margaret,  my  sweetest,  how  late  you  are !  Who  do  you  think  is 
here  ?  You  will  never  guess.  I  was  just  coming  quietly  home 
as  usual,  and  walking  along  in  rather  a  brown  study,  when  I  heard 
someone  asking  me  if  I  could  direct  him  to  Sutherland  Villa!  I 
looked  up  and  saw  it  was  Mr.  Carlton.  "  Sutherland  Villa,"  I  said 
in  some  surprise  ;  "  are  you  going  there  ?  "  ' 

* "  Oh  no,"  he  answered  in  a  great  hurry,  "  I  only  want  to 
know  where  it  is,  and  what  it  is  like."  ' 

* "  It  is  my  house,"  I  said,  "  and  I  am  on  my  way  to  it.  My 
name  is  Falkland.     By-the-bye,  you  have  some  slight  acquaint- 
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aDce  with  my  daughter,  I  think.  I  was  much  disappointed  at 
not  being  introduced  to  you  at  Mr.  Varley's,  and  reproached  mj 
daughter  for  omitting  to  perform  that  ceremony.  Let  me  intro- 
duce myself  now."  He  walked  here  with  me,  saying  something 
about  having  had  a  discussion  with  someone  about  the  exact 
locality  of  Sutherland  Villa,  and  being  anxious  to  be  able  to 
confute  him.' 

*  And  when  he  saw  the  house,  father,'  said  Margaret  breath- 
lessly, *  did  he  seem  surprised  or  startled  ? ' 

*  Well,  my  child,  now  that  you  put  the  idea  into  my  head,  I 
think  he  did ;  but  perhaps  I  am  wrong ;  not  being  a  young  lady, 
I  don't  think  I  am  quick  at  observing  shades  of  difference  in 
young  gentlemen's  deportment.  I  only  know  he  seemed  remark- 
ably glad  to  come  inside,  and  still  more  glad  when  I  invited  him 
to  stay  and  dine  here.' 

*  You  have  asked  him  to  dinner  ?<* 

*  Yes ;  why  not,  my  dear  ?  Now  will  you  go  and  say  "  How  do 
you  do  ?  "  to  him  while  I  go  to  the  cellar  ? ' 

^  Oh,  please  don't  make  me  do  that,  father.  I  must  dress — I 
am  so  late  already.' 

But  Mr.  Falkland  ruthlessly  opened  the  door  of  the  drawing- 
room  and  said  *  You  will,  I  fear,  think  me  very  unceremonious, 
Mr.  Carlton :  I  have  already  left  you  once,  and  now  must  leave 
you  again,  but  only  for  a  minute  or  so,  and  my  daughter  is  here 
and  will  bear  you  company.' 

This  said  he  left  them.  Carlton  was  by  her  side  in  a  moment 
as  she,  shrinking  away  from  him,  stood  where  her  father  had  left 
her,  close  by  the  door,  not  daiing  to  raise  her  eyes  from  the 
ground.  *  Miss  Falkland,'  he  exclaimed,  *  do  you  mind  shaking 
hands  with  a  fool  ? ' 

She  left  his  outstretched  hand  ungrasped — she  never  so  much 
as  raised  her  eyes  from  the  ground. 

*  You  are  angry  with  me,  and  no  wonder.' 

*  Angry  with  you,  no — only  so  ashamed  ! ' 

*  I  am  the  one  who  ought  to  be  ashamed.' 

She  shook  her  head.     *  What  you  said  was  quite  true.' 

*  On  the  contrary ;  you  are  a  living  refutation  of  every  word 
I  uttered.  Never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  anyone  who  so  com- 
pletely realised  my  highest  ideal  of  womanhood.  Won't  you 
shake  hands,  and  be  as  if  this  had  never  been  ?  ' 

She  half  raised  her  hand,  let  it  fall  again,  and  burst  into 
tears.     *  It  was  such  a  horrible  thing  to  do,'  she  said  faintly. 
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*  It  was  quite  right  to  do  it,'  he  interrupted.  *  Now  that  I  have 
been  round  the  garden  with  your  father,  and  have  seen  the 
lilacs ' 

*  Oh,  don't — don't  talk  of  them — of  it — of  anything ! '  cried 
Miss  Falkland  in  her  anguish. 

*  I  don't  want  to  talk  of  them.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I 
love  you — that  I  have  loved  you  for  weeks.  I  want  to  ask 
you ' 

Suddenly  the  door  opened  and  Mr.  Falkland  half  entered  the 
room.  He  must  have  heard  the  last  words — he  must  have  seen 
something  in  their  fttces  which  showed  that  he  had  returned  at  a 
very  unfortunate  moment,  for  muttering,  *  Dear  me,  how  stupid  I 
am;  I  have  forgotten  to  tell  Jackson  something,'  he  abruptly 
retreated.  When  some  twenty  minutes  later,  after  hearing  his 
daughter  go  to  her  own  room,  he  did  return  to  the  drawing-room 
and  Mr.  Carlton,  he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  man  whose 
one  anxiety  was  to  be  his  son-in-law. 

Margaret  Hunt. 
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Orthodox. 

By  Dokothea  Gerard,  Joint  Author  of  *Beata,' 
«The  Waters  of  Hercules,'  etc. 

CHAPTER  III. 

BUT  she  tvaa  beautiful.  Perhaps  she  was  not  quite  so  conspi- 
cuously handsome  as  Bachel  Kazles,the  daughter  of  the  hotel- 
keeper  on  the  PlatZj  or  as  Sara  Silberling,  the  grocer^s  niece,  or  as 
half  a  dozen  others — for  good-looking  Jewesses  were  not  scarce  at 
Goratyn — but,  all  the  same,  Salome  was  beautiful.  I  found  this 
out  before  I  saw  her,  for,  upon  more  closely  questioning  my 
memory,  I  became  aware  that  I  had  certainly  heard  the  name  of 
Salome  Marmorstein  mentioned  as  that  of  a  woman  worth  seeing. 
The  reason  why  so  little  was  heard  of  her  was  partly  because  she 
was  kept  so  jealously  concealed,  and  partly  because  she  was 
rejiorted  unapproachable.  Also,  perhaps,  she  did  not  hit  off  the 
general  fancy  as  precisely  as  did  Bebecca  or  Sara,  for  I  believe 
that  red-haired  Jewesses,  inasmuch  as  they  sin  against  traditios, 
are  an  acquired  taste.  From  Ortenegg's  description  I  had  already 
gathered  that  this  family  belonged  to  the  race  of  the  so-called  *  red 
Jewi?,'  a  certain  number  of  whom  are  to  be  found  in  Poland.  In 
this  race  the  colour  of  hair  and  complexion  remains  obstinately 
fixed  for  generations  at  a  time,  notwithstanding  the  introduction 
of  other  strains.  Salome's  beauty  was  certainly  of  a  more  un- 
common type  than  that  of  any  of  the  raven-locked  Jewish  beauties 
of  the  place.  Her  pure  red- gold  hair  grew  thick  and  low  upon  an 
ivory  brow ;  in  the  grace  of  her  exquisite  figure  and  the  pose  of 
her  proud  head  there  was  something  at  once  severely  classical  and 
haughtily  indolent. 

But  I  am  forestalling.  It  was  not  till  some  weeks  after  the 
ending  of  the  Carnival  that  I  saw  Salome.  If  I  had  still  enter- 
tained any  hopes  of  hej:  not  turning  out  so  very  good-looking  after 
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all,  they  were  soon  dispelled  by  Ortenegg's  conduct.  Scarcely  had 
Lent  begun  than  I  noticed  with  concern  the  peculiar  shape  which 
his  conversation  was  taking.  Once  or  twice  before  this  he  had 
let  drop  remarks  which  showed  me  that  though  he  had  come  here 
to  please  his  father,  he  had  not  yet  abandoned  the  idea  of  taking 
the  cowl  some  day,  but  it  was  only  now  that  he  suddenly  became 
expansive  on  the  point— expansive  and,  for  him,  almost  loquacious. 
His  thoughts,  it  seemed,  had  suddenly  turned  to  missionary  work. 
^  Among  the  Chinese  or  the  Hottentots?'  I  asked. 

*  No,'  answered  Ortenegg,  *  among  the  Jews.' 

While  I  suspiciously  eyed  him,  he  then  went  on  to  draw 
me  what  he  called  a  *  lamentable  picture '  of  the  black  gulf  of 
ignorance  in  which  the  Hebrews  of  this  country  were  floundering 
as  in  a  mire. 

*  It  is  pitiable ! '  he  cried.  *  I  have  been  informing  myself  of 
their  practices,  their  faith,  and  it  is  terribly  pitiable.  This  narrow 
superstition,  these  rigid  beliefs,  this  religion  of  terror  which  drives 
them  to  cling  to  the  letter  of  the  law  and  to  leave  the  spirit  dead. 
Why,  they  are  like  children,  Zultowski — like  great  nursery  babief. 
Did  you  hear  of  the  woman  who  was  excluded  from  the  Synagogue 
because  she  had  boiled  milk  in  the  meat-vessel,  or  cooked  meat  in 
the  milk-pan,  or  some  crime  of  the  sort?  Do  you  know  that  they 
get  rid  of  their  sins  by  emptying  their  pockets  into  the  water  or 
shaking  their  clothes  in  the  wind?' 

By  this  time  he  was  walking  up  and  down  my  room  with  his 
eyes  on  fire,  and  what  I  used  to  call  the  ^  crusader  look '  upon  his 
face. 

*  Your  interest  in  the  Jews  seems  to  be  going  creeczndoj  I 
observed. 

He  did  not  pay  the  slightest  attention. 

*  And  then,  what  makes  them  wear  those  hideous  wigs?'  he 
burst  out  anew,  in  a  tone  almost  of  exasperation.  *  Is  it  a  fact 
that  every  Jewess  has  to  cut  oflf  her  hair  when  she  marries  ? ' 

That  Ortenegg  should  feel  exasperated  by  the  sight  of  a 
woman's  wig  was  in  itself  the  symptom  of  a  change  in  him.  It 
showed  that  he  had  been  observing  women  more  carefully ;  it  be- 
trayed that  he  had  probably  been  making  comparisons. 

*  Yes,'  I  explained,  *  it  is  the  universal  custom.  It  is  rather 
heroic,  for  most  of  them  have  beautiful  hair.  There  is  a  story 
told  of  a  Goratyn  Jewess  whose  hair  was  particularly  magnificent, 
and  who,  with  the  consent  of  her  bridegroom — ^who  leant  to  the 
Rational  side— managed  to  conceal  it  instead  of  cutting  it  oflF. 
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But  the  discovery  was  made,  and  the  enraged  Orthodox  burst 
into  the  house  at  night,  gagged  the  husband,  dragged  the  wife 
from  her  bed  and  cropped  her  hair  short.' 

*  More  narrow  superstition  !  *  said  Ortenegg,  angrily.  *  Some- 
thing must  be  done ;  we  must  have  missionaries,  priests  to  work 
among  them,  to  pull  them  from  this  choking  swamp,  to  tear  open 
their  poor  blind  eyes,  to  make  them  see  the  light  against  their 
will.  We  must  have  priests  ;  oh,  if  my  day  had  but  come ! '  In 
answer  to  which  I  groaned  and  inquired : 

*  Have  you  seen  her  again  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  I  have  seen  her  again,'  said  Ortenegg.  He  made  not 
the  smallest  attempt  at  evasion,  and  did  not  for  one  instant  pre- 
tend not  to  know  to  whom  I  referred.  Breaking  oflF  in  the  midst 
of  his  excited  walk  he  sank  into  a  chair. 

*  I  have  seen  her  again  several  times,'  he  said,  staring  fixedly 
at  the  floor,  and  now  he  had  qtiite  dropped  his  crusader  manner. 
*  She  sometimes  takes  her  brother's  work  to  the  people  who  have 
ordered  it.  That  is  whenever  Surchen  is  otherwise  occupied ;  but 
she  generally  goes  after  dark,  or  else  is  so  muffled  up  in  hideous 
shawls  that  she  looks  like  an  old  woman.' 

*  You  seem  to  have  informed  yourself  of  other  things  besides 
the  Jewish  rites,'  I  said  drily. 

*  I  wonder,'  mused  Ortenegg,  as  usual  unheeding,  *  I  wonder 
whether  that  girl  is  at  all  short-sighted  ?  She  doesn't  seem  to 
see  one  even  if  one  crosses  the  road  two  paces  straight  in  front  of 
her.  You  would  fancy,  wouldn't  you,  that  she  would  at  least 
hear  the  spurs,  or  the  sword,  or — or  the  voice  ? ' 

I  *  You  have  got  as  far  as  the  voice,  have  you  ? '  I  asked,  with 
a  sinking  heart. 

*  Yes,  I  have  got  as  far  as  saying  "  Good  evening,"'  he  answered, 
looking  straight  and  rather  defiantly  at  me,  *  but  she  has  never 
once  made  any  reply ;  she  doesn't  seem  in  the  least  aware  of  my 
existence ;  I  might  just  as  well  be  one  of  the  bushes  by  the  road- 
side for  any  notice  she  takes  of  me.' 

^  Perhaps  she  is  deaf  as  well  as  short-sighted,'  I  suggested. 

*  Perhaps,'  he  said  with  an  impatient  sigh,  and  clanked  gloomily 
from  the  room. 

I  felt  scarcely  less  gloomy  than  he  did ;  for,  by  this  time,  I 
had  no  farther  doubt  of  what  had  happened  to  my  friend.  If  it 
had  been  anybody  else  but  Ortenegg,  or  if  Ortenegg  had  been  any- 
body but  just  himself,  I  should  not  have  given  a  second  thought 
to  the  matter;  for,  after  all,  what  odds  was  it  whether  a  Lancer 
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lieutenant  was  or  was  not  in  love  with  a  pretty  Jewess  ?  It  might 
be  as  good  a  pastime  as  any  other  in  a  country  station.  And  the 
pretty  Jewess  must  just  look  out  for  herself;  for,  of  course,  no  one 
would  blame  the  Lancer  lieutenant.  But  with  Ortenegg  the  case 
was  different.  A  young  man  who  took  life  from  such  a  fright- 
fully serious  side  would  always  be  incalculable.  I  could  easily 
imagine  him  becoming  so  deeply  involved  in  this  new  passion  as 
to  be  rendered  useless  for  all  social  purposes.  The  suddenness 
with  which  he  had  taken  fire  scarcely  surprised  me,  I  had  e|q>ected 
that  it  would  be  so.  I  had  studied  my  subject,  and  I  knew  that 
the  surroundings  of  his  childhood,  the  loneliness  of  the  old  castle, 
the  silence  of  the  monastery,  the  gloom  of  the  pine-forests,  and 
the  roar  of  the  mountain-torrents,  had  all  worked  together  to  feed 
large  his  imagination  and  to  intensify  his  nature.  I  had  often 
told  myself  that  he  was  just  a  pile  of  firewood,  seasoned  to  perfec- 
tion and  ready  to  blaze  at  a  spark.  But  that  it  should  have  been 
a  Jewess  who  threw  that  spark !  My  worst  forebodings  had  never 
taken  this  shape.  Curiosity  is,  however,  quite  compatible  with 
disapproval,  and  after  this  conversation  with  Ortenegg  my 
curiosity  was  naturally  on  the  increase.  A  few  days  later  this 
curiosity  was  satisfied. 

Ortenegg  and  I  were  returning  from  the  drilling-ground, 
where  we  had  been  losing  our  tempers  over  some  more  than 
usually  blockheaded  recruits,  and  we  were  both  weary  and  conse- 
quently silent.  It  was  getting  towards  the  end  of  March  now, 
and  the  snow  had  been  melting  for  a  week.  The  road  was  one 
stretch  of  abominable  slush,  so  that  every  single  step  that  the 
horses  took  consisted  of  a  squash  and  a  squirt.  The  air  was  op- 
pressively mild  and  distinctly  enervating.  It  seemed  to  tell  upon 
the  horses  as  well  as  upon  us,  for  they  drooped  their  wet  necks 
and  dragged  their  sticky  feet.  The  drilling-ground  lay  some  way 
outside  the  town  and  towards  the  plains.  The  road  which  led 
back  to  the  town  was  flanked  on  one  side  by  a  moderately  broad 
and  swiftly  rushing  stream,  just  now  swollen  and  turbid  with  the 
melted  snow,  on  the  other  by  a  stiff  pathway,  paved  with  bricks 
and  planted  with  young  horse-chestnut  trees  that  were  still  as  dry 
as  dead  sticks.  This  was  the  fashionable  afternoon  lounge  of 
Goratyn.  On  sunshiny  Sundays  I  have  seen  it  tight-packed,  but 
to-day  it  was  deserted,  except  for  two  figures  sitting  side  by  side 
on  one  of  the  benches  a  little  way  off.  It  was  just  beginning  to 
grow  dusk,  so  it  was  only  when  we  got  opposite  to  the  bench  that 
I  recognised  the  little  Jewess,  Surchen  Marmorstein,  in  one  of  the 
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figures.  She  was  talking  very  eagerly  and  animatedly  to  the 
person  beside  her,  who  was  wrapped  in  a  shawl  drawn  half  over 
her  face,  and  whom  I  passed  over  indiflFerently  as  being  probably 
some  aged  relative.  I  was  just  turning  to  Ortenegg  with  some 
remark  about  Surchen  when  he  pulled  up  his  horse,  and  facing 
towards  the  bench,  called  out  in  a  somewhat  fierce  manner  a  re- 
mark to  the  effect  that  this  was  a  mild  evening.  Instantly  there 
was  a  transformation ;  Surchen's  companion  started  from  the  seat, 
as  though  the  harmless  greeting  had  been  the  prick  of  a  serpent. 
In  her  flurry  she  let  go  her  shawl,  and  I  beheld  a  white  face  out 
of  which  flashed  a  pair  of  deep-brown  eyes.  There  was  just  day- 
light enough  remaining  to  show  that  her  hair  was  the  purest 
specimen  of  red-gold  that  had  yet  come  under  my  notice.  I 
knew  in  an  instant  that  this  was  Salome.  For  about  half  a  minute 
she  stood  and  stared  at  Ortenegg  and  Ortenegg  stared  back  at 
her.  Her  lips  were  apart  and  she  seemed  to  me  to  be  breathing 
rather  hard.  Then  she  turned  to  Surchen  and  said  something 
very  quickly  in  Hebrew.  I  don't  know  Hebrew,  but  by  the  trem- 
ble of  anger  in  her  voice  I  could  guess  that  she  was  saying  *  It  is 
you  who  have  done  this.'  She  threw  a  wild  glance  up  and  down 
the  road.  I  saw  her  look  at  the  stream ;  there  was  a  narrow 
plank  which  crossed  it  at  this  place.  In  one  instant  she  had 
darted  across  the  road,  right  in  front  of  Ortenegg's  horse,  and  was 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  Without  saying  a  word  of  any 
sort,  Ortenegg  turned  his  horse  and  put  it  at  the  brook.  Surchen 
and  I  were  left  on  the  road. 

*  TTgw  it  your  doing,  wretched  child  ? '  I  asked.  *  Did  you 
bring  your  sister  here  ? ' 

Surchen  had  broken  into  a  radiant  smile.  *  Oh,  look ! '  she 
cried,  clapping  her  pretty  hands.  *  He  is  over  the  water ;  she 
cannot  get  away  now — she  will  have  to  speak  to  him.  Do  you 
think  that  he  will  write  her  letters,  as  the  Rittmeister  Berman  did 
to  Rebecca  Kazles  ?  I  could  carry  the  letters,  you  know,  and  the 
Rittmeister  never  gave  me  less  than  five  Sechsers  for  one,  and 
sometimes  a  pair  of  his  old  boots.' 

I  am  not  easily  disgusted,  but  I  turned  from  Surchen  now,  for 
this  was  too  much  for  me.  Ortenegg  had  cleared  the  stream  a 
few  yards  above  the  plank,  and  had  thus  cut  off  the  girl's  path.  I 
saw  her  standing  stock  still,  as  though  in  sullen  defiance.  It  was 
not  a  very  broad  stream  to  jump,  but  the  banks  were  bad  and  the 
ground  slippery ;  and  so,  though  I  was  determined  to  lend  the 
protection  of  my  presence  to  that  teter-a-tile  over  there,  I  re- 
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after  a  silence,  *  It  is  strange,  too,  is  it  not,  that  she  had  noticed 
me  those  other  times,  though  she  made  no  sign?' 

*  No,'  I  answered,  with  pitying  superiority,  *  that  is  not  nearly 
so  strange.' 

*  Why  not?' 

*  Oh,  because  difiFerent  women  have  got  different  ways  of  doing 
things,  and  that  is  the  way  some  of  them  do  it.*  But  I  could  see 
by  Ortenegg's  face  that  instead  of  being  enlightened  he  was  hope- 
lessly puzzled. 

After  this  I  did  not  hear  a  word  about  Salome  for  some  time, 
nor  about  the  Jews  either,  for  Ortenegg  had  become  more  taciturn 
than  ever.     But  this  silence  did  not  reassure  me. 

*  Have  you  seen  her  again  ? '  I  ventured  to  inquire. 

*  Yes,  once,'  he  replied.  *  I  passed  her  on  the  road,  but,  of 
course,  I  did  not  look  at  her.  She  looked  straight  in  front  of  her, 
and  so  did  I.  I  would  not  for  worlds  have  her  think  that  I  meant 
to  offend  her.'  Then  he  sighed  and  added,  *  It  is  a  pity  she 
should  be  so  suspicious.  It  comes  from  the  hunted  life  they  lead.' 
And  he  looked  at  me  savagely,  as  though  I  were  personally 
responsible  for  the  hunting  of  all  the  Jews  in  Poland. 

This  report  made  me  feel  easier  in  my  mind,  and  I  began  to 
hope  that  matters  were  taking  a  right  turn.  And  so  they  might 
have  done,  had  there  not  occurred  an  unfortunate  incident  which 
gave  them  so  wrong  a  twist  that  they  remained  twisted  for  many 
a  day  after.  And  it  was  a  mere  piece  of  nonsense  which  led  to  it 
all — a  harmless  joke  played  upon  a  handful  of  slipshod  Jews. 

I  had  been  busy  in  the  inner  court  of  the  barracks,  inspecting 
the  hay  stores,  and  was  just  about  to  make  my  way  out  through  a 
small  postern  door,  when  I  heard  shouts  of  laughter  coming  from 
the  other  side  of  the  castle,  for  these  barracks  had  originally  been 
an  old  family  residence,  which  somebody  had  found  convenient 
to  sell  to  the  Government.  It  had  heavily  grated  windows,  a 
clumsy  round  tower,  the  traces  of  a  moat,  and  the  remains  of  a 
drawbridge. 

The  laughter  came  from  the  side  where  the  old  kitchen-garden 
had  been  turned  into  an  uncovered  riding-school,  and  to  my 
surprise  there  were  words  of  command  and  cracks  of  the  whip 
mingled  with  the  laughter,  although  I  knew  that  the  men  had 
been  dismissed  some  time  ago.  Piqued  by  curiosity  I  made  my 
way  round,  and  very  soon  was  laughing  as  loud  as  the  others. 
The  riding-school,  a  large  square  space  enclosed  with  a  wooden 
rail,  was  still  in  a  comparatively  swampy  condition.   In  the  centre 
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of  it  stood  one  of  my  comrades  flourishing  his  big  training-whip, 
while  round  it,  in  regular  order,  through  the  mud  and  in  and  out 
of  the  puddles,  were  panting  and  plunging  some  ten  or  twelve 
frantic-looking  Jews,  their  kaftans  flying  behind  them,  their 
streaming  side-locks  quite  unciurled  by  the  pace  at  which  they 
went.  They  were  being  put  through  the  regular  riding-school 
paces.  *  SchvMer  herein  I  Wendung  reckts  !  Trah  !  Oalopp  I ' 
rang  through  the  air,  and  the  lanky,  hook-nosed  wretches  came 
ambling  past  in  a  line,  vainly  clutching  at  their  kaftans  to  keep 
them  from  the  mud,  and  with  a  helpless  grin,  half  pleased  and 
half  frightened,  upon  their  faces.  Most  of  their  fur  caps  sat  at  a 
tipsily  crooked  angle ;  one  man  howled  out  that  he  had  lost  his 
slipper  in  the  mud,  but  a  touch  of  the  long  whip  on  his  shoulder 
sent  him  scampering  on  in  his  stocking. 

I  laughed  till  my  sides  ached,  and  two  or  three  other  young 
officers  who,  like  me,  were  lounging  against  the  wooden  rail,  filled 
the  air  with  their  shouts  of  approval.  Suddenly  I  became  aware 
that  another  spectator  had  joined  us,  for  there  was  a  shadow 
beside  me.  I  turned  my  head  and  saw  Ortenegg.  He  looked 
deeply  annoyed,  and  his  eyebrows  were  drawn  together  in  a  way 
which  made  them  appear  like  one  black  line  across  his  forehead. 

*  You  are  laughing?*  he  said  indignantly. 

*  And  you  are  not  ?'  I  replied. 

He  turned  away  and  walked  to  the  middle  of  the  riding-school. 
I  saw  him  speak  to  the  man  who  held  the  whip  and  who  had  been 
the  inventor  of  this  excellent  comedy.  He  was  a  lieutenant,  of 
Ortenegg's  own  rank,  and,  by  reason  of  having  yellow  whiskers 
and  of  having  once  been  mistaken  by  a  Vienna  sentry  for  one  of 
the  Emperor's  brothers,  he  generally  went  by  the  name  of  the 
*  false  Archduke.'  His  brains  were  not  very  strong,  and  the 
sentry's  mistake  seemed  to  have  injured  them  permanently.  The 
consequence  was  that  he  very  often  forgot  that  he  was  not  an 
archduke.  When  Ortenegg  spoke  to  him  he  just  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  cracked  his  whip  again.  I  had  stopped  laughing 
now,  and  so  had  the  others.  We  looked  on  with  some  curiosity, 
wondering  what  Ortenegg  would  do,  for,  to  judge  from  his  face, 
he  certainly  meant  to  do  something.  All  at  once  we  heard  his 
voice  ringing  out.  It  quite  drowned  the  commands  of  Trab  and 
Oalopp. 

*What  are  you  doing  here?'  he  shouted.  *Are  you  not 
ashamed  of  being  made  into  clowns  and  harlequins  ?  Is  there 
not  one  man  among  you  with  a  man's  soul  ?     Shame  upon  you  I 
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Go  home  all  of  you !  Go  home,  I  say ! '  There  was  a  dead  silence, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  Jews  seemed  to  falter  a  little  in  the  •  collected 
trot'  at  which  they  were  going.  At  last  one  ypung  fellow 
screamed  out  *  If  we  go  home  we  shall  not  get  the  Sechser  (about 
twopence)  which  the  Pan  Lieutenant  has  promised  each  of  us.' 

I  saw  Ortenegg  make  a  movement  as  though  of  disgust.  *  I 
will  give  you  two  Sechsers  each/  he  called  out  scornfully,  *  if  you 
go  home  at  once.' 

At  this  there  was  a  yell  of  joy  all  down  the  line,  and  the  ranks 
of  kaftans  began  to  fall  into  disorder. 

The  *  false  Archduke '  stepped  up  to  Ortenegg's  side ;  he  was 
scarlet  with  vexation.  *  I  will  give  you  three  Sechsers  each,'  he 
shouted,  *  if  you  stay.' 

There  was  another  howl  down  the  ranks  and  they  began  un- 
certainly to  form  again.  I  could  see  by  Ortenegg's  face  the 
extreme  distaste  which  he  felt  for  this  auctioneering  business  in 
which  he  found  himself  unawares  involved,  but  he  did  not  hesitate 
for  any  perceptible  time.  *  If  you  go  home  at  once^  he  said, 
loudly  and  distinctly,  *  you  shall  have  half  a  florin,  each  of  you.' 

Before  any  response  could  come,  the  other  man,  beside  himself 
with  anger,  cried  out  *  No,  you  shall  not  go ;  a  florin  to  every  man 
who  stays ! ' 

*  The  Pan  Lieutenant  would  have  to  go  to  Jacob  Enteres  for 
the  money  first,'  piped  out  a  small  Hebrew  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

There  was  a  titter  among  the  lookers-on. 

Jacob  Enteres  was  the  money-lender  of  the  place,  and  everyone 
knew  that  the  *  false  Archduke's '  fortunes  were  not  at  all  on  an 
archducal  scale.  Besides,  we  were  getting  towards  the  end  of 
the  month,  when  most  pockets  were  empty.  But  Ortenegg's  was 
not ;  he  was  the  Croesus  among  up,  as  the  Jews  knew  perfectly 
well.  As  he  pulled  out  his  purse  they  were  round  him  in  a 
minute,  screaming  and  clamouring.  What  he  paid  them  finally 
I  do  not  know,  but  they  went  away.  The  '  Archduke '  was  gone 
before  them.  He  had  not  been  able  to  recover  from  that  titter 
among  his  comrades.  As  the  Jews  crowded  round  Ortenegg  he  flung 
his  whip  to  the  ground  and  stalked  off  the  scene.  I  felt  certain 
that  from  that  moment  the  man  would  hate  Ortenegg ;  for  there 
is  nothing  which  Archdukes,  whether  real  or  false,  resent  so  much 
as  being  made  ridiculous. 

But  the  very  next  day  he  had  his  revenge. 

We  used  to  dine  at  one  o'clock  all  together  in  the  big  inn 
which  looked  on  to  the  Platz,     It  was  entei'ed  by  a  covered  arch- 
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way  through  which  waggons  and  carriages  could  be  driven  into 
the  inner  yard.  On  the  day  following  that  of  the  affair  in  the 
riding-school,  Ortenegg  and  I,  entering  this  rather  dark  passage, 
ran  against  a  woman  who  was  coming  out.  She  was  carrying  a 
parcel,  and,  as  Ortenegg's  arm  brushed  against  her,  the  loose  paper 
wrapping  gave  way,  and  blue  and  pink  bobbins  rained  on  to  the 
groimd. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,'  Ortenegg  began,  grabbing  after  the  bob- 
bins ;  and  at  that  moment  we  both  recognised  Salome.  Sbe  said 
nothing,  but  held  open  the  paper  while  Ortenegg  put  back  a 
handful  of  bobbins. 

*What  is  it?'  drawled  a  voice  behind  us.  'Anything 
worth  seeing  in  that  paper  ?  What  is  he  bending  and  peering 
at?  Didn't  know  Ortenegg  was  shortsighted,' — for,  in  fact, 
Ortenegg  was  taking  an  absurdly  long  time  to  resettle  the 
packet — 'Oh,  bobbins?  That's  all,  is  it?  Salome  Mar morstein 
and  bobbins.  There's  one  more  there ;  I'll  fetch  it.'  By  the 
simper  on  his  face  and  the  aggressive  tone  of  his  voice  I  could 
see  that  the  '  false  Archduke '  wished  to  provoke  Ortenegg.  He 
evidently  imagined  that  he  had  scented  out  a  little  game  of  his 
comrade's,  and  probably  thought  that  to  spoil  the  sport  would  be 
an  excellent  way  of  paying  off  his  grudge  against  him.  One  of 
the  bobbins  had  rolled  right  across  the  passage.  He  picked  it  up 
and  brought  it  to  Salome. 

*Not  without  payment,'  he  smirked,  as  she  put  out  her  hand, 
and  carelessly  throwing  his  arm  round  her  waist  he  attempted 
to  kiss  her.  She  had  sprung  aside  in  an  instant,  and  Ortenegg 
started  forward.  He  was  white  with  passion.  I  saw  his  fingers 
convulsively  closing  themselves,  and,  for  a  moment,  I  feared  that 
we  were  going  to  have  a  brawl.     But  he  mastered  himself. 

*  You  are  a  coward,'  he  said,  just  above  his  breath,  but  very 
plainly. 

*  Ortenegg ! '  gasped  the  other,  thunder-struck ;  for  it  was  not 
by  any  means  the  first  time  that  he  had  kissed  a  pretty  Jewess, 
and  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  called  a  coward.  He  stood 
panting  against  the  wall  as  though  Ortenegg  had  given  him  a 
slap  on  the  face. 

*  It  is  only  cowards  who  insult  women,'  said  Ortenegg  again. 
But  I  thought  there  had  been  enough  of  this.     *Come,'  I 

said,  putting  my  arm  through  his,  *  the  rest  of  this  matter  re- 
quires more  privacy  than  an  inn  passage  can  afford.'  Then  I 
looked  round  for  Salome,  but  she  had  disappeared. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


The  duel  came  off  next  day*  How  Ortenegg  managed  to 
keep  his  cloister-bred  conscience  silent  I  do  not  know,  but  he 
fought  with  a  right  good  will  and  yet  he  had  the  worst  of  it. 
The  *  false  Archduke '  was  a  very  neat  fencer  and  my  friend  left 
the  ground  with  a  flesh-wound  on  his  arm.  It  was  nothing  in  the 
least  serious,  but  it  obliged  him  to  wear  a  sling  for  a  time. 
He  refused  to  stay  in  his  room  even  for  one  day.  On  the  very 
morning  after  the  duel  he  came  downstairs,  though  his  captain^ 
himself  an  enrage  duellist — had  leniently  exempted  him  from 
duty.  I  was  busy  with  the  hay  again,  and  as  the  old  castle 
chapel  happened  to  be  in  use  as  our  hay  store-room,  it  was  here 
that  Ortenegg  found  me.  The  place  was  not  much  like  a  chapel 
now,  for  everything  that  could  be  removed  had  long  ago  found  its 
way  to  the  Jews ;  altar  and  niches  were  gone,  and  even  the  pulpit 
had  been  torn  down,  for  good  carving  always  fetches  its  price. 
There  remained  only  the  crosses  painted  on  the  walls  and  the 
stone  knights  on  the  tombs,  which  the  noble  Count  Pierinski  had 
been  forced  to  leave  alone,  for  ancestors  in  this  shape  are  certainly 
unwieldy  things  to  deal  with.  I  believe  that  not  a  shilling's  worth 
of  mortar  had  been  spent  on  the  place  for  at  least  a  century,  and 
it  is  certain  that  some  of  the  stone  tombs  gaped  a  little  and  that 
I  have  occasionally  found  my  terrier.  Naps,  playing  with  curious 
looking  bones  that  bore  a  very  white  and  exceedingly  venerable 
appearance  and  were  certainly  not  the  bones  of  either  ox  or  sheep. 
But  if  Count  Pierinski  did  not  mind,  why  should  I  ?  Ortenegg  had 
often  expressed  his  dislike  to  seeing  the  chapel  used  as  a  hay 
store ;  but  to-day  he  made  no  remark  of  the  sort,  or  of  any  sort^ 
but  sat  down  silently  on  one  of  the  wooden  cases  that  were 
standing  about  on  the  marble  floor.  He  looked  still  a  little  pale 
and  languid  from  the  loss  of  blood.  It  was  mid-day  and  the  men 
had  gone  oflf  to  their  dinner.  I  sat  down  on  another  case  oppo- 
site him,  and  presently  Ortenegg's  servant,  Franz,  poked  his  head 
inquiringly  through  the  door.  Franz  was  a  family  servant  whom 
Ortenegg  had  brought  with  him  from  his  *  Schloss ; '  he  was  a 
hard-headed  German,  desperately  devoted  to  his  master.  The 
duel  had  put  him  nearly  out  of  his  mind  with  anxiety,  and  all  the 
morning  Franz  had  been  stalking  the  wounded  man  with  a  wine 
bottle  under  his  arm  (Count  Ortenegg  supplied  his  son  with  th^ 
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most  excellent  wine)  and  a  glass  in  his  hand,  evidently  mistrust- 
ful of  this  rapid  recovery. 

*  Put  the  wine  down,  in  Heaven's  name,'  said  Ortenegg,  im- 
patiently, *  and  go  to  your  dinner.' 

Franz  obeyed ;  but  not  more  than  two  minutes  later  he  put 
in  his  head  again  and  announced  that  a  woman  was  inquiring  for 
the  Herr  Graf,  and,  almost  before  he  had  done  saying  it,  the  woman 
herself  brushed  past  him  and  advanced  with  an  eager  yet 
faltering  step  to  the  middle  of  the  chapel.  Before  I  had  seen  her 
face  some  presentiment  told  me  that  it  was  Salome.  She  stopped 
straight  in  front  of  Ortenegg,  who  had  risen. 

*  It  is  true,  then !'  she  cried,  extending  her  hands  and  clasping 
them  with  a  sudden  vehement  gesture.  *  You  fought — for  me ; 
you  have  been  wounded — for  me,  a  Jewish  girl,  an  enemy,  an 
outcast;  you  would  not  let  me  be  insulted !  Oh,  how  good  you 
are,  and  how  I  have  wronged  you !  Oh,  how  I  thank  you,  how  I 
thank  you!'  With  the  last  words  her  voice  broke  a  little,  and 
she  tremblingly  put  out  her  hand  and  timidly  and  softly  touched 
Ortenegg's  wounded  arm  with  her  finger-tips,  as  though  to  con- 
vince her  senses  of  some  fact  that  seemed  to  them  incredible. 
*  For  me,'  she  said  under  her  breath — *  for  me.'  And  the  tears 
were  in  her  eyes. 

Ortenegg  stood  like  a  statue,  gazing  into  her  face;  and  I 
gazed  not  a  whit  less  hard  than  he,  for,  transformed  by  her 
excitement,  she  was  a  sight  worth  seeing.  Her  father  might  be 
a  dealer  in  bones  and  skins,  and  wear  slippers  down  at  heel,  and 
be  called  Berisch  Marmorstein ;  her  brother  might  be  a  villan- 
ously  bad  ladies'  tailor,  and  her  sister  might  be  Surchen,  but  at 
this  moment,  taken  out  of  her  natural  surroundings,  I  could 
realise  only  the  fact  that  she  was  a  pathetically  handsome  and 
passionately  moved  woman.  Even  in  my  short  glimpses  of  her 
I  had  noticed  that  Salome,  meanly  though  she  was  clad,  was 
far  more  dainty  and  precise  in  her  dress  than  the  majority  of 
young  Polish  Jewesses,  and  that  she  possessed  in  a  higher  degree 
that  refinement  of  look  which  youthful  Jewesses  undoubtedly  do 
possess,  though  time  invariably  turns  it  into  the  opposite,  and 
which,  perhaps,  is  no  more  than  a  sheen  of  varnish  lent  them  by 
their  oriental  nature.  So  long  as  it  lasts  it  puts  them  on  a 
distinctly  different  level  from  the  ordinary  European  girl  of  the 
lower  classes. 

As  Salome's  fingers  touched  Ortenegg's  arm  a  shudder  ran 
through  her  and  she  staggered  backwards,  clutching  in  the  air  as 
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though  seized  with  sudden  dizziness.  A  spot  of  blood  had  soaked 
through  the  bandage  and  some  women  cannot  stand  the  sight  of 
blood. 

*The  wine,  quick!'  said  Ortenegg,  pointing  to  the  bottle. 
*  She  is  going  to  faint.' 

Inwardly  blessing  Franz's  importunity,  I  pdured  out  the  wine. 
Salome  was  already  half-recovered  ;  she  stood  leaning  against  the 
wall  and  mechanically  she  put  out  her  hand  for  the  glass.  Then 
suddenly  she  drew  it  back. 

*  No,'  she  said^i— *  no,  I  cannot ;  not  under  this  roof.  It  is 
forbidden  to  us.' 

Ortenegg  looked  provoked. 

*  Drink  it,'  he  said;  *  you  are  not  yet  recovered.' 

But  Salome  was  staring  about  her  in  a  panic.  She  had  only 
just  now  realised  the  place  she  was  in.  As  her  eyes  fell  on 
the  cross  painted  on  the  wall  she  uttered  a  sort  of  shriek,  and 
again  pushed  away  the  glass  I  held  towards  her. 

*  Oh,  not  here,  not  here,'  she  said,  trembling  violently.  *  It 
is  forbidden  to  us :  if  they  were  to  know ! ' 

Ortenegg's  brow  was  clouding  more  and  more. 

*  Who  ? '  he  said.  *  If  who  were  to  know  ?  WTiy  are  you 
trembling  ?     What  is  it  you  are  afraid  of  ? ' 

*  My  father,  the  Rabbi,— it  is  death  to  our  souls,  they  gay,  to 
drink  of  your  wine  or  eat  of  your  food.' 

'  And  I  tell  you  that  it  is  not,'  broke  in  Ortenegg,  taking  the 
glass  from  my  hand;  *it  cannot  be  death  to  your  soul  to  take 
what  is  necessary  to  support  your  body.  You  must  drink  this  and 
you  must  rest ;  you  have  walked  very  fast  and  you  are  not  fit  to 
walk  home  again  without  rest.'  As  he  spoke  he  was  clearing  some 
bundles  of  hay  off  one  of  the  old  chapel  benches  which  stood 
against  the  wall.  All  the  colour  had  left  Salome's  cheeks ;  she 
gazed  up  wildly  into  Ortenegg's  face,  as  though  imploring  for 
mercy  ;  then  her  whole  figure  seemed  to  droop  into  submission  ; 
without  a  word  she  sat  down  on  the  bench,  and  taking  the  glass 
from  Ortenegg's  hand  slowly  drank  off  the  wine.  She  looked  a 
very  different  creature  from  the  exasperated  woman  who  had 
turned  upon  this  same  man  before  her  that  evening  in  the  dusk. 
At  that  moment  I  was  called  for  outside,  and  when  I  returned  the 
chapel  was  empty. 

*  Was  it  Tokayer  wine  which  the  Herr  Lieutenant  gave  Salome 
to  drink  ? '  Surchen  inquired  of  me  that  same  afternoon  when  I 
stumbled  upon  her  by  chance  on  the  Tlaiz.     The  little  wretch 
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accosted  me  quite  familiarly  now,  and  I  suffered  it  only  because 
the  depraved  imp  was  a  really  entertaining  morsel  of  humanity. 

*  Did  Salome  tell  you  about  the  wine  ?  '  I  asked. 

*  I  made  her  tell  me ;  and  do  you  think  the  Herr  Lieutenant 
would  let  me  have  six  bottles  to  sell  to  the  Pan  Starost  ?  The 
Starost  pays  well  for  Tokayer.  I  would  give  the  Herr  Lieutenant 
the  same  price  that  he  pays  for  it.  It  V)aB  Tokayer,  was  it 
not?' 

*  She  had  better  go  and  taste  it  herself,'  I  answered  laughing, 
'unless  she  has  her  sister's  scruples  about  drinking  under  a 
Christian  roof.'  Surchen  contemptuously  shrugged  her  exquisite 
small  shoulders. 

'  It  was  stupid  of  Salome  to  make  a  fuss ;  I  am  not  like  that. 
First  she  did  not  drink  because  she  was  frightened  of  Vaterle  and 
the  Rabbi,  and  then  she  did  drink  because  she  Was  frightened  of 
the  Herr  Lieutenant.  Salome  is  always  frightened  of  somebody 
or  other.' 

*  And  you  ?  Which  are  you  most  frightened  of;  the  Rabbi  or 
the  Pan  Lieutenant  ? ' 

*  Neither  of  one  nor  of  the  other,'  said  Surchen,  snapping  her 
fingers ;  *  I  should  have  drunk  the  wine  because  Tokayer  is  good  1 ' 

It  was  not  till  evening  that  Ortenegg  had  a  ch&nce  of  discuss^ 
ing  the  morning's  scene  with  me.  *  t)id  you  see  how  amenable 
she  was  to  reason  ? '  he  began  triumphantly.  *  How  she  gave  way 
when  I  argued  with  her  ?  ' 

*  I  saw  that  she  gave  way,  certainly,'  I  replied  reflectively,  for 
in  the  interval  I  had  been  pondering  over  various  things ;  *  but  I 
am  not  sure  that  reason  had  much  hand  in  the  matter,  and  in 
point  of  fact  your  arguments  were  somewhat  picturesquely  vague ; 
they  couldn't  have  convinced  a  kitten.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  is 
my  real  opinion  of  that  wonderful  emotional  Salome  who  seems  to 
live  in  the  extremes  of  fire  and  frost,  and  who  when  she  is  not  a 
lay-figure  is  a  blazing  furnace  ?  I  believe  that  she  has  got  no 
moral  backbone.' 

*  Nonsense,'  said  Ortenegg.  ^  She  has  a  big  soul,  an  enormous 
soul.     I  can  see  it  in  her  eyes.' 

*  I  dare  say  she  has,  and  she  has  certainly  got  nerves ;  but  that 
big  soul  is  hampered  and  chained  by  the  smallest  of  superstitions, 
and  that  same  superstition  has  dwarfed  her  intellect  and  stunted 
her  will.  You  need  not  look  indignant,  it  is  a  very  ordinary 
phenomenon.  You  have  no  idea  of  the  subjection  of  intellect  in 
which  Jewish  women  are  brought  up.    The  old  bondage  of  reli* 
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gious  terror  is  upon  them  still ;  few,  very  few,  have  broken  from 
it,  and  all  I  say  is  that  Salome  has  not.  Now  Surchen's  ideas, 
for  instance,  are  a  century  in  advance  of  Salome's.  Whether  she 
has  picked  them  up  from  books  or  people  I  don't  know,  but  I 
believe  that  in  point  of  mental  emancipation  the  little  imp  quite 
beats  all  the  most  rational  Jews  of  the  period.  I  take  her  to  be  a 
perfect  freethinker,  who  in  her  innermost  heart  of  hearts  has  not 
got  a  tittle  of  respect  for  the  whole  law  of  Moses,  or  for  any  other 
law  except  that  of  money-making.' 

*  She  is  a  degraded  nature,'  said  Ortenegg. 

*  No,  she  is  not;  for  to  be  degraded  you  must  have  fallen  from 
something,  sunk  from  something,  and  this  creature,  I  am  con- 
vinced, has  never  lost  her  innocence,  because  she  never  had 
it.  She  is  simply  an  interesting  natural  phenomenon,  with- 
out the  trace  of  a  soul,  but  with  business  capabilities  suf&cient  to 
undertake  the  direction  of  all  the  concerns  of  all  the  Eothschild 
houses  to-morrow  morning  if  necessary.  And,  say  what  you  like, 
she  has  ten  times  more  character  than  Salome.  SaloDDie  looks 
like  a  marble  statue,  but  she  is  really  a  wax  figure.  She  has  not 
been  able  to  emancipate  herself  from  the  bondage  of  bigotry  as 
Surchen  has  done.  She  has  got  in  her  soul  all  the  terror  of 
fanaticism  but  none  of  its  strength.  Put  Surchen  into  the  posi- 
tion that  Salome  was  in  this  morning,  and  she  will  smack  her  lips 
over  the  Tokayer,  and  her  only  emotion  will  be  a  regret  that  so 
valuable  an  *' object"  for  a  Oeachdft  should  be  wasted  in  this 
profitless  manner ;  and  again,  put  old  Marmorstein  in  the  same 
position,  and  you  can  beat  him  to  death  if  you  like,  but  you  will 
not  get  him  to  put  his  lips  to  a  glass  from  which  you  have  drunk. 
I  remember  an  old  crippled  Jew  whom  we  came  across  last  summer 
during  the  manoeuvres,  living  alone  in  a  mud-hut  on  a  perfectly 
desolate  spot.  We  were  hungry  and  thirsty ;  the  old  Jew  had  in 
his  hut  a  stone  pitcher  full  of  water  and  half  a  loaf  of  brown  bread. 
He  sold  us  the  bread,  but  when  we  asked  for  his  knife  to  cut  it 
with  he  refused  point  blank.  We  ended  by  tearing  it  out  of  his 
hand,  for  we  were  in  a  hurry.  He  stood  and  watched  us  quite 
quietly  while  we  ate  the  bread  and  drank  from  the  pitcher.  He 
knew  that  we  were  five  against  one.  When  we  had  done  h&  took 
the  knife,  broke  the  blade  in  two  and  threw  the  pieces  out  of  the 
door ;  then  he  fetched  a  stone  and  pounded  the  pitcher  into  pieces. 
He  had  no  other  knife  and  no  other  vessel  of  any  sort  in  his  hut, 
and  he  probably  had  not  money  enough  to  buy  others ;  in  any  case 
he  would  have  to  limp  ten  miles  to  the  nearest  place  where  he 
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could  get  them.  That  Jew  had  the  strength  of  fanaticism,  and 
this  is  what  I  say  that  Salome  has  not.  She  is  orthodox  only 
because  she  is  frightened  to  be  anything  else.' 

*  There  is  all  the  more  hope^  then,  of  rescuing  her,'  said 
Ortenegg.  And  in  the  weeks  that  followed,  this  was  apparently 
what  he  endeavoured  to  do.  After  that  day  in  the  old  chapel 
Salome  no  longer  fled  from  him.  As  the  summer  advanced  I  know 
that  they  met  frequently,  whether  by  chance  or  preconcerted 
arrangement  I  forbore  to  inquire.  I  know  also,  by  the  remarks 
which  Ortenegg  dropped,  that  religion  was  actually  the  chief 
subject  of  their  conversation,  and  therefrom  I  concluded  that  he 
still  honestly  believed  his  interest  in  the  beautiful  Jewess  to  be 
no  more  than  a  mystic  interest  in  her  soul.  In  his  ignorance  of 
the  world  I  do  not  think  it  ever  once  occurred  to  him  that  he 
might  be  injuring  the  girl's  fair  fame;  and  I  suppose  that  the 
girl  herself  had  lost  all  sight  of  prudence. 

Soon  I  began  to  perceive  that  I  was  not  the  only  person  who 
was  aware  of  those  semi-religious  meetings.  Symptoms  of  dis- 
content began  to  show  themselves  among  the  Jews  of  Goratyn, 
for  Berisch  Marmorstein,  notwithstanding  his  humble  position, 
was  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  fellow-Hebrews  as  an  Orthodox 
among  the  Orthodox.  At  that  time  the  Jews  of  the  place  hap- 
pened to  be  in  a  somewhat  restless  and  suspicious  state.  Within 
the  last  year  there  had  been  more  than  one  case  in  which 
Hebrew  fathers  with  handsome  daughters  had,  with  or  without 
reason,  considered  that  they  had  cause  for  bitter  complaint 
against  men  who  wore  the  uniform  of  his  Majesty  Francis  Joseph, 
By  degrees  I  noticed  that  threatening  glances  were  being  thrown 
at  Ortenegg  whenever  he  showed  himself  on  the  Platz^  and  soon 
it  became  evident  that  some  rumour  had  reached  the  ears  of  Berisch 
Marmorstein,  for  Salome  ceased  to  be  seen.  I  know  that  for  ten 
consecutive  days  Ortenegg  failed  to  catch  a  single  glimpse  of  her. 
The  tenth  of  these — ^to  him — blank  days  happened  to  be  a 
Saturday.  Just  after  sunset  Ortenegg  and  I  were  slowly  crossing 
the  Platz.  He  had  been  in  a  restless  mood  all  the  week,  and 
to-day  seemed  to  be  debating  with  himself  as  to  what  action  he 
should  take.  The  Jews  were  just  opening  their  shops  again  after 
the  Schabes  (Sabbath).  I  was  deep  in  the  narrative  of  some 
military  grievance,  and  so  did  not  notice  that  after  crossing  the 
Platz  Ortenegg  was  leading  the  way  through  the  tangle  of  narrow 
streets,  which  in  this  part  of  the  town  crossed  and  recrossed  each 
other  like  a  web.     Suddenly  he  stood  still. 
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*  I  am  going  in  here,'  he  said,  hastily ;  *  you  can  come  or  not, 
as  you  like.' 

I  looked  about  me  and  saw  that  we  stood  in  front  of  a  tumble- 
down covered  archway. 

*  In  here  ?    What  to  do  ? ' 

*  I  am  going  to  ask  what  it  is  all  about ;  why  they  have  hidden 
her  from  me  ?  I  have  not  done  her  any  harm ;  I  want  at  least  to 
be  told  that  she  is  not  kept  a  prisoner  against  her  will.' 

*  You  had  far  better  leave  it  alone.' 

*  No,  I  cannot  leave  it  alone,'  answered  Ortenegg.  *  I  must 
speak  to  Berisch  Marmorstein  ;'  and  he  strode  before  me  into  the 
yard.  Reluctantly  I  followed.  He  walked  straight  to  the  door 
headed  *  Berisch  Marmorstein,'  opened  it,  and  quickly  traversed 
the  species  of  cellar  which  old  Marmorstein  had  turned  into  his 
storehouse  of  skins  and  bones.  Then,  still  at  Ortenegg's  heels,  I 
found  myself  panting  up  several  flights  of  narrow  wooden  stairs. 
After  we  had  passed  a  good  many  doors — for  the  house  was  a 
perfect  beehive  of  small  lodgings — Ortenegg  stood  still  at  last. 

There  was  a  sound  of  women's  voices  chattering  loudly  within 
the  room  alongside.  Some  event  of  importance  seemed  under 
discussion,  but  whether  these  were  words  of  condolence  or  of  con- 
gratulation was  not  easy  to  distinguish.  Ortenegg,  having  knocked 
at  the  door  without  getting  any  answer,  turned  the  handle  and 
entered  the  room.  The  table  on  which  the  Schabea  meals  had 
been  taken  still  stood  covered  with  a  linen  cloth  in  the  centre  of 
the  large  attic  room.  The  big  book  out  of  which  the  Schabee  tales 
•and  Schahes  prayers  had  been  read  lay  on  the  window  sill ;  Salome, 
with  a  white  rag  in  her  hand,  was  occupied  in  polishing  up  one  of 
the  brass  candelabra  in  which  the  wax  lights  had  been  burnt  and 
which  she  was  in  process  of  stowing  away  for  the  week.  Berisch 
Marmorstein  was  not  in  the  room ;  but  David,  who  had  lost  no 
time  after  the  sinking  of  the  sun,  was  seated  in  a  comer  stitching 
away  at  a  silk  skirt  of  some  sort.  Surchen  was  not  visible ;  no 
doubt  the  little  villain  was  scouring  the  country,  already  on  the 
track  of  some  new  Geschdft  which  her  fertile  brain  had  con- 
cocted during  the  long  hours  of  enforced  quietude  and  supposed 
piety  of  the  Schabea.  On  two  chairs  by  the  window  sat  two 
hideous  old  Jewesses,  with  their  heaviest  brocade  and  their  best 
pearls  still  on,  both  talking  at  the  top  of  their  exceedingly  nasal 
voices  and  gesticulating  frantically  with  their  fat  white  hands. 
One  of  them  wore  a  wig  made  of  brown  satin,  with  a  thin  white 
C5ord  sewed  down  the  centre  to  represent  the  parting.    This  is  th6 
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sort  of  wig  most  generally  worn  by  PoJish  Jewesses.  The  other 
had  upon  her  head  a  more  modern  construction,  composed  of 
yellow  thread. 

*  Is  anything  the  matter  ?  Has  any  misfortune  occurred  ? ' 
asked  Ortenegg,  standing  still. 

The  two  old  women  sprang,  or  rather  waddled,  to  their  feet 
and  stared,  evidently  amazed  at  our  intrusion.  In  one  of  them  I 
recognised  the  wife  of  the  money-lender,  Jacob  Enteres,  in  the 
other  the  landlady  of  the  inn,  Frau  Kazles.  They  were  both 
relatives  of  some  sort  of  the  Marmorstein  family. 

The  fat  landlady,  she  of  the  crimson  brocade  and  the  yellow 
thread  head-dress,  was  the  one  who  first  recovered  her  tongue. 

*No  misfortune.  Pan  Lieutenant,'  she  began  ia  a  greasily 
servile  voice,  *  quite  the  contrary;  a  great  piece  of  fortune. 
Esther  Enteres  and  I  were  making  our  felicitations  to  David 
Marmorstein  on  his  marriage  that  is  to  be.  David  Marmorstein 
is  to  be  married  to  Deborah  Goldwasser,  the  daughter  of  Abraham 
Goldwasser  at  Mornopol.  'The  Ileiraths-Vermittler  (marriage- 
agent)  was  here  yesterday.' 

*And  Abraham  Goldwasser  is  made  of  money,'  screamed 
Esther  Enteres.  *  Gotl  und  die  Welt !  he  is  just  made  of  money ! 
David  Marmorstein  is  a  happy  man.  Is  he  not??  And  she 
turned  to  David,  who  merely  nodded  without  interrupting  his 
stitching.  *  Berisch  Marmorstein  is  beside  himself  with  joy  at 
this  good  luck.' 

*And  Deborah  Goldwasser?  Is  she  beside  herself  with  joy 
too  ? '  asked  Ortenegg,  by  way  of  saying  something  civil. 

*  Deborah  Goldwasser?'  echoed  the  fat  landlady.  *0h, 
Deborah  Goldwasser  will  be  content  enough  when  she  is  told. 
Wherefore  should  she  not  be  content  ? ' 

*  When  she  is  told  ? '  echoed  Ortenegg,  looking  all  at  once  both 
shocked  and  interested.     *  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ? ' 

*Why,'  broke  in  the  money-lender's  wife,  *she  means  that 
they  are  generally  only  told  when  the  last  arrangements  have 
been  made.  As  soon  as  Abraham  Goldwasser  has  the  agent's 
<inswer  he  will  send  for  his  daughter  and  he  will  say:  " Deborah, 
from  this  day  you  are  betrothed  to  David,  the  son  of  Berisch 
Marmorstein ;  see  that  your  linen  is  hemmed." ' 

*  And  if  Deborah  Goldwasser  then  declares  that  she  does  not 
care  for  David  Marmorstein  and  does  not  wish  to  marry  him  ? ' 

*  Care  for  him ! '  screamed  the  Jewess,  goggling  hideously  in 
feei  ^^tonighmei^t.     *  Qoit  und  die  Welt !    How  should  she  car^ 
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for  him  when  she  has  never  seen  of  him  so  much  as  a  single  curl 
of  his  hair  ?  No  one  would  think  of  asking  her  so  foolish  a 
question.  Did  the  Herr  Lieutenant  think  that  David  Marmor- 
Btein  could  leave  his  work  to  go  a-courting  ?  If  he  could  even 
think  of  such  a  thing  then  Abraham  Goldwasser  would  never  have 
such  an  idler  for  h:s  son-in-law;  that  is  certain/  And  both 
Jewesses  went  ofif  into  a  peal  of  cracked  laughter,  overcome 
apparently  by  the  vision  of  David  in  this  new  character. 

*  But  that  is  not  a  marriage,'  said  Ortenegg,  looking  perfectly 
scandalised ;  *  that  is  a  deed  of  sale/ 

*  But  we  have  no  other  way  of  marrying,'  cried  Frau  Enteres, 
brandishing  her  ten  fingers. 

*  That  is  the  way  that  our  fathers  have  married  before  us  and 
that  our  children  will  marry  after  us ;  the  way  that  Jacob  Enteres 
married  me,  and  that  Veitel  Kazles  married  Bebecca  there,  and 
that  Berisch  Marmorstein  married  his  wife  Lea.  That  is  the  way 
that  David  here  is  marrying  now,  and  that  is  the  way  that  Salome 
there  will  marry  some  day.' 

^  It  is  monstrous ! '  said  Ortenegg,  suddenly  bringing  down  his 
closed  hand  on  the  table  beside  him,  so  that  the  glasses  that 
stood  there  jingled  loudly.  *  David  Marmorstein,  is  this  true 
what  they  say  ? ' 

*  Quite  true,  Herr  Lieutenant,'  answered  David,  quietly  going 
on  with  his  work. 

*  But  do  you  not  know  that  marriage  on  these  terms  is  a  sin; 
a  fearful  sin  against  God  and  Nature  ?  * 

The  young  Jew's  needle  remained  transfixed  in  the  air,  so 
much  was  he  astonished  at  this  address.  Frau  Kazles  collapsed 
on  to  her  chair  so  suddenly  that  her  stifi*  brocade  swelled  into 
crimson  billows  all  around  her,  while  Esther  Enteres,  being  a 
woman  of  more  metal,  remained  on  her  feet,  goggling  her  eyes 
and  struggling  for  breath,  for  stupefaction  seemed  to  have 
afifected  her  lungs. 

The  subject  of  money-marriages  was  one  on  which  I  knew 
that  Ortenegg  felt  very  strongly,  for  we  had  often  discussed  the 
point,  and  more  especially  in  reference  to  the  Jews.  In  a  general 
sort  of  way  he  had  known  perfectly  well  that  every  Jewish  niarriage 
is  a  business  arrangement,  but  he  had  never  had  so  glaring  an 
instance  thrust  so  immediately  under  his  notice.  I  daresay  he 
believed  that  it  was  nothing  but  the  glaring  nature  of  this  instance 
which  was  pushing  him  to  speak  now ;  but  I  knew  otherwise.  I 
knew  that  it  was  one  word  dropped  by  Esther  Enteres  which  had  Ut 
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this  fire ;  the  suggestion  of  that  future  day  on  which  Berisch 
Marmorstein  would  send  for  his  daughter  and  would  say: 
**  Salome,  from  this  day  forth  you  are  betrothed  to  Moses  the 
son  of  Isaac  Bosenstock,  or  to  Aron  the  son  of  Zacharias  Lilien- 
Stengel.'  It  was  the  horror  of  that  prophetic  vision  which  had 
driven  him  mad  for  the  moment.  Did  he  perhaps  dimly  fancy 
that  by  remonstrating  with  her  brother  he  was  struggling  to  save 
Salome  from  the  fate  of  Deborah  Goldwasser  ? 

*  But,*  said  David  Marmorstein,  having  a  little  recovered  from 
his  surprise,  'Abraham  Goldwasser  has  got  the  largest  business  in 
Marnopol  and  Deborah  is  an  excellent  book-keeper  and  is  used  to 
the  counter ;  nothing  could  suit  better.' 

*  Buii  f '  Ortenegg  repeated  ;  *  and  have  you  ever  inquired 
whether  anything  else  suits  except  the  business?  Whether 
Deborah  Goldwasser  and  you,  by  any  chance,  happen  to  suit? 
Whether  your  tempers  suit  ?  Your  tastes  ?  Your  hearts  ?  How 
will  it  be  if  you  find  out  too  late  that  you  have  made  a  mistake  ? ' 
The  tailor  had  resumed  his  stitching. 

*  There  can  be  no  mistake,'  he  said,  complacently ;  *  it  has  all 
been  made  quite  safe.  We  are  to  be  partners  in  business.  The 
provisions  are  written  out  quite  clearly.' 

*  And  who  is  to  provide  you  against  yourselves  ? '  cried  Orte- 
negg. *  Who  tells  you  that  your  happiness  is  safe  as  well  as  your 
money  ?  Deborah  Goldwasser  can  keep  accounts,  you  say,  and 
stand  behind  the  counter  ?  But  is  it  a  cashier  you  want  or  a 
wife  ?  A  hired  creature  to  sell  your  goods,  or  a  woman  who  has 
chosen  you  and  whom  you  have  chosen,  to  love,  and  to  be  loved 
by,  for  life?' 

At  this  moment  my  attention  was  caught  by  a  long-drawn 
breath  behind  me ;  and,  turning  my  head,  I  saw  that  Salome  had 
put  down  the  brass  candelabrum  she  had  been  cleaning,  and  with 
her  wide-open  eyes  fixed  on  Ortenegg's  face,  was  slowly,  and  it 
seemed  almost  unconsciously,  drawing  near  to  where  he  stood. 
Her  face  was  very  pale,  but  wonderfully  beautiful.  I  don't  know 
whether  Ortenegg  saw  her ;  his  eyes  at  any  rate  remained  fixed 
upon  David. 

*  Partners  I '  he  cried,  and  there  was  something  like  a  tearful 
laugh  in  his  voice.  *  You  have  got  a  partner  in  business  you  tell 
me,  but  is  that  all  you  want  ?  Do  you  not  need  a  partner  for 
your  joys  as  well,  and  for  your  pains  ?  A  partner  for  your  life  and 
for  your  death,  a  friend  whose  thoughts  you  can  share,  whose 
heart  will  be  yours;  and  do  you  expect  the  woman  you  have 
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bought  to  be  that — to  be  all  that  to  you  ?  Is  her  love  in  the 
bargain  too,  or  only  her  money  ? '  His  voice  rang  through  the 
room.  Salome  had  drawn  quite  close  to  (he  speaker  now.  As 
he  broke  off,  with  his  flashing  eyes  still  upon  David,  she  suddenly 
burst  into  tears,  and  with  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands  ran  from 
the  room. 

I  saw  Ortenegg  make  a  movement  as  though  to  follow  her ; 
and  I  saw  also  that  the  two  old  Jewesses,  who  had  exchanged  a 
hawk-like  glance,  were  watching  him  so  intently  that  they  seemed 
almost  to  grudge  themselves  the  relaxation  of  blinking.  Perhaps 
Ortenegg  saw  that  too,  for  he  turned  again  to  David  and  continued 
the  argument,  but  he  spoke  absently  now  and  very  much  beside 
the  point.  The  fire  had  all  at  once  gone  out  of  him.  It  must 
have  been  about  ten  minutes  later  that  we  left  the  room,  leaving 
the  hardened  tailor  not  a  whit  shaken  in  his  allegiance  to  Deborah 
Goldwasser.  Orteuegg  strode  on  in  silence  through  the  narrow 
courtyard,  a  few  paces  in  front  of  me.  We  had  got  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  yard  when  we  met  Salome  face  to  face.  She  was 
returning  slowly  towards  the  house,  evidently  under  the  impres- 
sion that  we  had  gone.  Her  golden  hair  was  disordered  and  her 
eyelids  red  with  weeping.  Ortenegg  stood  still  in  front  of  her ; 
he  put  out  his  two  hands :  *  Salome ! '  was  all  he  said ;  '  Salome ! ' 
and  she  said  nothing  at  all,  but  humbly  lifted  her  eyes  to  his, 
allowed  her  fingers  to  be  clasped  by  his,  and  raised  her  face,  but 
slowly  and  unwillingly,  as  though  she  would  rather  have  drooped 
it  if  she  could.  And  then  some  unaccountable  feeling  of  awe  took 
possession  of  me,  and  acting  upon  an  impulse  as  illogical  as  it 
was  irresistible,  I  passed  them  quickly  and  stepped  out  into  the 
street,  leaving  those  two  standing  alone  in  the  dusk  of  the 
summer  evening. 


{To  he  continued.) 
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WHATEVER  kissing  may  do,  as  the  proverb  hath  it,  publishing 
does  not  *  go  by  favour.'  If  only  the  world  of  amateurs 
who  yearn  to  *  be  in  print'  would  learn  this  truth,  how  much  less 
unhappy  would  be  the  life  professional !  Every  day  the  pro- 
fessional scribbler  gets  melancholy  letters  from  scribblers  who  are 
not  professional.  They  have  sent  their  poetry  and  prose  to  all 
the  magazines,  and  the  prose  and  poetry  always  returns  to  them 
again,  after  few  days  or  many.  Well,  this  might  seem  dis- 
couraging, might  seem  to  show  that  the  contributions  are  not 
very  good  nor  desirable.  Bat  this  is  not  the  conclusion  drawn 
by  the  amateur.  He,  or  she,  infers  that  editors  accept  manu- 
script not  because  it  is  good,  or  because  it  suits  them  and  their 
readers,  but  for  some  mysterious  hidden  reason,  some  process  of 
*  favour.'  Then  the  amateur  invents  in  his  heart  a  kind  of  myth 
or  mystery,  and  a  miracle  which  certainly  does  not  happen.  He 
believes  in  a  kind  of  laying  on  of  hands  with  wondrous  e£Scacy. 
Editors  decline  his  ^  copy '  when  it  comes  from  him,  because  he 
is  *  one  of  the  uninitiated.'  But  if  *  one  of  the  initiated '  (you,  or 
I,  or  whoever  he  is  boring)  will  only  forward  his  MS.,  then  the 
editor  will  rice  at  it  greedily.  Now  why  on  earth  should  the 
editor,  not  being  an  idiot,  accept  what  he  does  not  want  because 
it  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  a  third  person  ?  There  is  even 
less  reason  than  usual  in  this  quaint  and  tedious  superstition  of 
the  unaccepted.  But  the  belief  might  have  been  imparted  to 
him  by  some  legendary  nurse  in  his  childhood,  *  so  spun  she,  and 
so  sung  she,'  for  he  will  never  lay  it  down,  never  understand  that 
his  performances  are  not  wanted  because  they  are  not  good 
enough. 


That  other  wild  belief  in   plagiarism   is  just  as   tenacious. 
You  may  as  well  hope  to  pluck  a  comet  from  the  sky  by  the  tail 
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as  to  pluck  the  legend  of  plagiarism  from  some  literary  hearts. 
The  curious  researches  of  Mr.  Ignatius  Donnelly,  Anglo-Saxo- 
Cryptogrammaticus  (I  thank  thee,  Mr.  Traill,  for  half  the  tho^), 
have  made  people  look  again  into  the  biography  of  Shakespeare. 
Sir  Theodore  Martin,  especially,  has  published  a  pleasant  tract, 
*  Shakespeare  or  Bacon  ? '  (Blackwoods),  which  will  remind  some, 
and  inform  others,  that  Shakespeare  was  accused  of  plagiarism — 
by  Ben  Jonson !  However,  Ben's  later  saying  in  his  *  Discoveries,' 
that  he  loved  Shakespeare  ^on  this  side  of  Idolatrie,'  makes 
amends,  and  appears  to  prove  that,  even  then,  some  loved  Shake- 
speare beyond,  or  as  far  as  <  Idolatrie.'  Ben's  epigrams  against 
'  Proule '  and  other  plagiarists  are  commonly  mere  reminiscences 
of  Martial,  and  may  have  had  little  or  no  actual  reference  to 
contemporaries.  Probably  most  of  the  literary  coincidences  in 
fiction  which  are  called  plagiarisms  may  be  accounted  for  in  a 
very  simple  and  innocent  manner.  A  story  in  a  magazine  gets 
into  common  talk  and  conversation,  and  is  heard,  at  last,  by  some 
literary  person  in  search  of  a  topic  or  a  motif.  Neither  he  nor 
the  people  who  tell  him  the  anecdote  are  aware  that  it  has  ever 
been  printed ;  it  has  reached  them  by  way  of  oral  tradition.  So 
the  literary  person  amplifies  it  into  a  story,  or  inserts  it  in  a 
novel,  thinking  it  a  matter  publici  juris.  Then  the  original 
author,  or  his  friends  or  admirers,  make  complaint,  and  per- 
haps a  feud  and  general  disturbance  follow.  Most  people  know 
the  tale  of  the  ghostly  manager  of  the  *Lift^'  or  *  Elevator,' 
in  the  French  hotel.  I  once  introduced  it  into  a  budget  of  ghost 
stories  for  an  American  magazine,  and  then  heard,  to  my  dismay, 
from  the  American  editor,  that  the  story  had  appeared  at  least 
thrice  in  Transatlantic  literature.  Yet  I  certainly  had  never  seen 
or  heard  of  this  ghost  as  a  printed  and  published  ghost.  The 
same  thing  happened  in  the  case  of  Fitz-James  O'Brien's  tale  of 
the  palpable  but  invisible  spectre.  Someone  in  England  met  the 
story  in  oral  tradition  and  reproduced  it  with  perfect  uncon- 
sciousness that  he  was  robbing  the  dead  American  author.  The 
main  idea  of  ^  Burglar  Bill,'  again,  was  quite  original  in  its  author's 
mind,  and  came  to  him  as  a  theme  for  burlesque,  whereas  it  had 
been  seriously  used  by  Mrs.  Burnett,  the  author  of  *  Through  One 
Administration.'  Happily  the  hunter  of  plagiarism  had  no  chance 
here,  as  the  right  to  travesty  and  burlesque  a  serious  idea  is 
generally  conceded.  Have  I  not  heard  some  person,  supematurally 
wise,  affirm  that  Mr.  Haggard's  ^  Measons '  is  pilfered  from  a  silly 
tale  of  my  own  ?    In  both  a  record  is  tattooed  on  the  human 
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body,  and  that  idea  is  publici  jaria^  surely,  because  it  is  over 
2,300  years  old,  and  was  employed  by  Histiaeus,  according  to 
Herodotus,  who  was  *  a  plagiarist  himselV  according  to  Porphyry. 

• 
Are  there  book-lovers  enough  in  England  to  warrant  an  Eng- 
lish imitation  of  a  pleasant  French  book  for  collectors?  This 
-workis  Lea  Editioiia  Originalea  d'EcHvaina  Frangaia  da  XV'  au 
XVIIP  Steele,  by  M,  Jules  Le  Petit  (Quantin,  Paris,  1888).  The 
peculiarity  of  the  book  is  that,  in  addition  to  general  information 
about  old  French  first  editions,  their  prices,  and  fo  forth,  it  con- 
tains facsimile  reproductions  of  their  original  title-pages.  For 
example,  the  pretty  architectural  design  that  is  the  framework  of 
the  title-page  of  Coquillart's  poems  (1535)  is  engraved  here.  A 
copy,  bound  by  Trautz,  was  sold  for  380  francs  in  1881.  Fontaine, 
the  bookseller,  had  ofifered  it  earlier  at  1,000  francs.  Now,  con- 
sulting the  catalogue  of  the  famous  M.  Pixerecourt  (1840),  we  find 
that  hia  copy  of  1532,  bound  by  Padeloup,  and  from  the  library 
of  the  Due  de  la  Valli^re,  sold  for  115  francs  only.  Pixerecourt's 
Clement  Marot,  published  by  Dolet  (1538),  sold  for  75  francs. 
Looking  at  M.  Le  Petit's  book,  we  find  the  title  page,  with  the 
martyred  Dolet's  curious  prophetic  device,  the  fallen  tree  tnmk, 
and  the  hand  smiting  it  with  the  axe.  M.  Le  Petit  estimates  the 
present  value  of  this  Marot  at  about,  2,500  francs.  In  1840,  it 
brought  but  75,  as  we  have  seen;  and  L^Adoleacence  Climentine^ 
of  1539,  only  30  francs.  The  title-page,  without  printer's  device, 
is  ugly  and  crowded.  By  the  way,  there  is  a  pleasant  and  instruc- 
tive essay  on  beautiful  title-pages  in  the  last  number  of  The 
Century  Guild  Hobby  Horae.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  improve 
our  present  fashions  in  title-pages,  not  a  *  crying '  but  an  agreeable 
matter  for  reform.  M.  Le  Petit's  book  ranges  from  the  '  Boman 
de  la  Rose '  to  Xavier  de  Maistre  (1794),  and  is  most  interesting 
and  useful.  Would  not,  then,  a  similar  English  book  with  fac- 
similes of  title-pages  of  first  editions  find  a  small  but  suflScient 
and  grateful  public  ?  The  rich  amateur  could  use  it  as  a  guide 
in  his  purchases,  and  the  poor  amateur  would,  at  least,  behold 
a  shadow  of  what  he  can  hardly  hope  to  possess  in  reality. 

• 

We  can  scarcely  expect  much  good  poetry  from  a  country  so 

very  new,  and  so  active  in  matters  practical,  as  Australia.     No ; 

Australian  poetry,  is  not  as  good  as  Australian  cricket,  nor  have 

her  minstrels,  Uke  her  bowlers,  a  distinguished  style  of  their  own. 
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Mr.  Douglas  B.  W.  Sladen  has  patriotically  collected  and  published 
a  Century  of  Australian  Song  (published  by  Mr.  Walter  Scott), 
but  far  the  best  Australian  singer,  and  he  but  scantily  represented 
in  the  collection,  is  Adam  Gordon,  an  Englishman.  If  Gordon 
had  lived,  and  had  not  been  fascinated  by  Mr.  Swinburne's  man- 
ner and  measures,  Australia  might  have  found  her  earliest  poet  in 
him.  I  fear  that  few  of  the  others  really  soar  much  above  the  level 
of  ordinary  magazine  verse.  Their  laments  over  the  races  which  we 
white  people  exterminate  are  natural  and  creditable,  but  not  very 
distinguished  or  accomplished.  Exactly  the  same  may  be  said  for 
their  verses  in  praise  of  their  new  country,  her  skies  and  stars,  her 
birds  and  beasts.  They  are,  inevitably,  imitative,  and  Mr.  Bret 
Harte's  poems  about  the  life,  the  very  similar  life  of  miners  and 
desperadoes  in  America,  are  copied  in  Australia  where  miners  and 
bushrangers  have  also  been  familiar. 

But  Quhh  as  we  came  to  the  hush  fire  with  speed, 
The  grey  pony  stopped,  and  declined  to  proceed, 

says  one  of  the  poets,  and  if  he  be  representative,  even  in  a 
slight  degree,  it  is  too  early  to  begin  collecting  Australian  poetry. 
But  young  men  about  to  emigrate  at  random,  without  any  parti- 
cular aim,  and  with  no  particular  capital,  may  remember  these 
lines  of  Mr.  Garnet  Walch's  : 

Pour  mot,  self-imported,  unordered,  my  chances  must  needs  be  small, 
Vm  too  heavily  advaloremed  to  find  any  market  at  all. 
Education  and  English  polish  are  very  unsaleable  stuff, 
The  men  that  are  wanted  in  Melbourne  must  be  sent  out  here  in  the 
rough. 

As  for  Mr.  Henry  Kendall,  I  can't  criticise  him,  I  sympathise  with 
him  too  much.  As  I  write  it  is  the  second  day  of  what  ought  to 
be  the  University  Match,  and  as  Mr.  Kendall  sings. 

The  rain  comes  sobbing  to  the  door. 

It  does  indeed.  *  We'll  drink  to  those  we  sadly  miss,'  he  sings. 
Miss  !  we  do  not  have  a  chance  to  miss  them,  not  a  ball  could  be 
bowled  yesterday,  and  *  the  rain  comes  sobbing '  to  the  *  pavilion 
door '  again. 

I  tell  you  that  I  love  the  storm,  for  think  we  not  of  thctights  of  yore, 
When,  streaming  down  the  lattices,  the  rain  comes  sobbing  to  the  door. 

But  the  topic  is  too  painful.     I  had  found  nothing  else  that 
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moved  me  greatly  in  the  Century  of  Australian  Song.  Mr. 
Kendull,  oa  tlie  rain,  moves  me  (owing  to  the  circamstances  and 
the  condition  of  the  ground  at  Lord*s),  moves  me  to  manly 
emotion. 

• 

The  following  rhymes  were  suggested  by  M.  Charles  Marelle's 
Lea  Deux  Eachanteura^  which  again  (M.  Marelle  informs  me) 
was  suggested  to  him  by  a  German  poem.  The  original  French 
is  in  M.  Marelle's  pleasant  book,  a  kind  of  French  Child's 
Garden  of  Verae^  called  Le  Petit  Monde  (Herbig,  Berlin,  1887). 
I  must  aj)ologise  for  making  *  merit '  rhyme  to  *  spirit.'  *  Two 
blacks  do  not  make  one  white,'  but  Shelley  rhymes  ^  spirit '  not 
only  to  *  inherit,'  but  to  *  turret.'  The  rhymes  are  only  meant  for 
very  young  children,  who  are  requested,  as  they  are  strong,  to  be 
merciful  in  their  criticism,  and  are  informed  that  a  Powwow  is  a 
Bed  Indian,  and  an  Angekok  an  Eskimo  conjurer. 

CniXOOK  AND   CHINOK. 

Chinook  and  Chinok  were  magicians  of  merit 

Who  each  of  them  kept  a  familiar  spirit, — 

They  lived,  we  should  tell  you,  a  long  while  ago, 

Between  the  Red  Men  and  the  wild  E:jkimo, — 

And  the  feats  of  the  common  magicians  they'd  mock. 

Of  the  noisy  Pow-woWy  and  the  dark  AngeJcoky 

But  the  best  of  good  friends  were  Chinook  and  Chinok ! 

It  was  nothing  to  either  to  fly  in  the  air, 
To  float  like  a  fish,  or  to  climb  like  a  bear. 
It  was  nothing  to  either  to  change  by  a  wish. 
His  foes  into  fowls,  and  his  friends  into  fish  ! 
Thought  Chinook,  *  I  shall  ask  old  Chinok  to  a  feast 
And  charm  him,  for  fun,  to  the  shape  of  a  beast. 
And  when  I  have  laughed  at  his  fright  till  I'm  black, 
Why, — dear  old  Chinok, — I  will  alter  him  back.' 
So  he  sent  to  Chinok,  and  he  asked  him  to  dine. 
Thought  Chinok  to  himself,  *  I've  an  artful  design. 
For  I'll  change  old  Chinook  to  some  sort  of  beast. 
And  I'll  soon  charm  him  back  at  the  end  of  the  feast ! ' 

So  they  met,  and  their  medicine-bags  laid  on  the  shelF, 
But  each  had  a  powder  he  kept  to  himself. 
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A  powder  for  making  his  friend  look  absurd 

By  changing  him  into  a  beast  or  a  bird, 

While  each  in  his  medicine-bag  kept  stored  up  another, 

By  which  he'd  restore  his  old  shape  to  his  brother. 

Then  both,  when  they  settled  serenely  to  eat, 
Dropped  a  pinch  of  the  powder  unseen  on  the  meat ; 
And  Chinook,  with  a  grin,  began  making  his  mock : 
*  Why,  you're  changing,'  he  cried,  *  to  a  badger,  Chinok!' 
And  Chinok,  who  felt  rather  uneasy,  cried  *  Look, 
You  are  changing  yourself  to  a  toad,  my  Chinook ! ' 

Then  each  of  them  longed  to  return  to  himself. 
But  the  bags  with  the  powders  were  high  on  the  shelf. 
And  the  badger  can't  climb,  and  the  toad  could  not  hop. 
To  the  shelf  where  the  medicine-bags  lay  on  the  top. 
So  the  pair  could  not  reach  them  by  hook  or  by  crook. 
And  a  beaver  and  toad  are  Chinok  and  Chinook ! 

Yes,  a  toad  and  a  beaver  those  worthies  remain, 
And  the  moral  of  all  is  uncommonly  plain. 
That  good  luck  never  comes  to  a  person  who  pokes 
At  a  host,  or  a  guest,  his  dull  practical  jokes  ! 

Correspondents  still  write  to  tell  us  what  too  well  we  know — 
the  story  of  *  The  Doctor  and  the  Slave.'  But  can  anyone  unriddle 
ihxB  ?  A  traveller  in  the  Midlands  had  two  elderly  ladies  for  his 
only  companions.  Not  one  word  did  they  speak  till  the  porter 
clamoured  *  Nuneaton ! '  at  the  station  of  that  name.  Then  said 
one  elderly  lady  to  the  other,  *  Eliza  has  too  good  reason  to 

REMEMBER  NUNEATON.' 

The  traveller  was  nearly  driven  wild  with  a  natural  curiosity, 
which  is  infectious,  to  know  what  happened  to  Eliza,  why  she  had 
too  good  cause  to  remember  Nuneaton,  and,  in  short,  all  about  it. 
Can  anybody  solve  this  mystery  of  m.odern  life  ? 

• 

The  depressing  weather  makes  light  verse  as  rare  as  straw- 
berries. Only  the  most  melancholy  strains  are  sung  by  the  various 
sirens  who  are  in  the  habit  of  harping  with  their  harps  around  the 
Ship.  The  following  contribution  of  the  Caledonian  Muse  may 
determine  people  who  have  not  already  (!onc  so  to  accept  the 
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advice   of   the  undertaker's    advertisement:    *Why  drag  on  a 
miserable  Existence,  when  yon  can  be  Comfortably  Buried  for 


HIGH  TIDE  BY  THE  NORTHERN  SEA. 

Auld  Maisie  stands  on  the  shore 

Where  the  foam-wreaths  fa'  and  flee ; 

*  An'  it's  oh  for  the  bairns  I  bore 

That  are  gane  sae  far  frae  me  ! 
Oh,  the  wind  blaws  cauld  an'  snell 

An'  my  hairt  is  cauld  and  sair, 
The  place  o'  their  deith  I  canna  tell. 

But  I'll  see  them  never  main' 

*  W  a  rising  win\  an'  a  tide  comin'  in  * 

There's  a  deith  to  die : 
When  the  win'  gaea  hack,  an'  the  tide's  at  the  slack. 
There's  a  spirit  free' 

*  It's  weel  ye  may  mak'  ye're  mane. 

It's  weel  ye  may  sob  an'  greet. 
Bat  the  deid  are  deid  an'  gane, 

Though  ye  haver  at  my  feet ; 
For  ye've  won  my  man  awa' 

An'  my  sons  I'll  never  see. 
An'  still  must  ye  cry  an'  ca' 

When  I've  naething  mair  to  gie  ? 

*  Ob,  why  do  ye  cry  to  me  sae  ? 

There  will  nae  boat  sail  the  nicht ; 
Oh,  why  do  ye  steal  roun'  the  bay. 

Where  ye  loup  sae  wild  an'  white  ? 
The  lang  waves  tumble  an'  curl. 

An'  the  rocks  lie  shairp  between. 
The  curlews  whistle  an'  skirl. 

An'  the  saut  wind  blinds  my  e'en.' 

Auld  Maisie  turned  on  the  shore 

As  the  tide  it  rose  breast-hie, 
An'  she  said,  *  When  ye  maned  before, 

'Twas  then  ye  were  calling  me  ; 
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Your  voice-  was  the  voice  o'  the  deid, 

The  cry  that  I  couldna  ken ; 
But  the  deep  sea  kenned  my  need. 

An'  I'll  see  my  ain  again/ 

*  W  a  rising  win\  aiC  a  tide  comirC  in^ 

There's  a  deith  to  die : 
When  the  win'  goes  hack,  qtC  the  tide's  at  the  dack^ 

There's  a  spirit  free.' 

X. 


This  inevitably  suggests— 

LOW  SPIRITS  ON  A  SOUTHERN  GROUND. 
(July  2.  1888.) 

The  Umpire  stands  at  the  door 

In  his  long  white  pall  stands  he, 
*  And  it's  oh  for  Yardley's  score 

And  the  match  that  was  won  by  three ! 
But  the  glass  it  falls  and  falls 

The  livelong  summer  day, 
And  the  public  clamours  and  calls, 

But  I  really  can't  cry  "  Play  ! " ' 

With  a  rising  %vind  and  a  falling  glass^ 

It  will  not  washj 
And  he  who  cries  *  Play  ! '  is  an  Ass  to-day^ 

And  his  clamour's  bosh  I 

A.  Lang. 


The  'Donna.' 


The  EdItob  begs  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  contributions. 
Amounts  received  after  July  12  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  September  number. 
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HEALTH'CIVINcJ 

PLEASANT,  COOLING.      |   | 
REFITESHINC. 
;^^>j    &    INVJGORATJNC 


'Among  the  most  useful  medicines  that 
have  been  introduced  within  the  last  centurv 
is  END'S  "  FRUIT  SALT."  There  is  no 
doubt  that  where  it  has  been  taken  in  tie 
earliest  stage  of  a  disease,  it  has,  in  man\ 
instances,  prevented  what  would  otherwise 
have  beenasevere  illness.  The  effect  of  ENO'S 
"FRUIT  SALT"  upon  a  disordered  and 
feverish  condition  of  the  system  is  marvellous. 
As  a  nursery  medicine  the  "  FRUIT  SALT" 
is  invaluable ;  instead  of  children  disHking  it. 
they  look  upon  it  rather  in  the  light  of  a  laxury. 
As  a  gentle  aperient  and  a  corrective  in  casei; 
of  any  sort  of  over-indulgence  in  eating  or 
drmking,  ENO'S  "FRUIT  SALT"  is  all 
that  is  needful  to  restore  freshness  and  vigour. 
In  cases  of  Nervous  Headache  and  Debility  it 
is  especially  useful,  and  should  be  taken  in 
all  cases  where  persons  suffer  from  a  sluggisli 
condition  of  the  liver/ 
Yttwng  Lady's  Journal. 
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hours,  fagged,  unnatural  excitement,  breathing  impure  air,  too  rich  food,  alcoholic 
drinks,  &c.— ENO'S  *  FRUIT  SALT '  is  the  best  known  remedy.  It  removes  fcetid  or 
poisonous  matter— the  groundwork  of  disease — ^from  the  blood  by  natural  means,  allaj? 
nervous  excitement,  depression,  headacl\es,  &c.,  and  restores  the  nervous  system  to  its  proper 
condition.  Use  ENO'S  *  FRUIT  SALT.'  It  is  pleasant,  cooling,  refreshing,  and  invigoratinj,' 
You  cannot  overstate  its  great  value  in  keeping  the  blood  pure  and  free  from  disease. 

FROM  ENGLAND  TO  SYDNEY  ON  BOARD  THE  'SAMITEL 
FLIMSOLL.' — *  Dear  Sir,— I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  my  daughter,  who 
sailed  ^or  Sydney  last  April  as  assistant  matron  of  the  "  Samuel  Plimsoll,"  in  which  she 
says : — "  I  am  sorry,  indeed,  dad,  to  hear  how  the  winter  has  tried  you.  Make  up  your 
mind  to  come  out  here.  You.  will  never  regret  it;  and  don't  forget  to  bring  some  ENO"> 
•  FRUIT  SALT.*  It  was  the  only  cure  on  board  for  sea-sickness.  I  gave  it  nearly  all  away 
to  those  who  were  ill,  which  seemed  to  revive  them,  and  they  soon  began  to  rally  under  it> 
soothing  influence.'* — I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  Tbuth.  6  Asylum  Road,  Old  Kent 
Road,  S.E.    Mr.  J.  C.  Eno.' 

*pHE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESS.—*  A  new  invention  is  brought  before  the  public, 
and  commands  success.  A  score  of  abominable  imitations  are  immediately  introduced 
by  the  unscrupulous,  who,  in  copying  the  original  closely  enough  to  deceive  the  public,  and 
yet  not  so  exactly  as  to  infringe  upon  legal  rights,  exercise  an  ingenuity  that,  employed  in 
an  original  channel,  could  not  fail  to  secure  reputation  and  profit.' — Adams. 


CAUTION.— -EiP^M'tiTM?  each  Bottle,  and  see  th4it  the  Capsule  is  marked  ENO*S  *  FRUIT 
SALT.*     Without  it  yow  have  been  imposed  on  by  a  worthless  imitation. 


Sold  by  all  Chemists.   Pbepabed  only  at 

EHO'S '  FRUIT  SALT '  WORKS,  POIEROT  STREET,  NEW  CRdSS  ROAD,  LOHDON,  Si. 
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A  dangerous  Catspaw. 

By  David  Christie  Murray  and  Henry  Murray. 


OK  the  last  day  of  Trinity  Term,  Reuben  Gale,  a  highly  respect- 
able tool  manufacturer,  resident  in  Holbom,  was  tried  at  the 
Old  Bailey  on  a  charge  of  burglary  and  assault  with  intent  to  do 
grievous  bodily  harm.  The  case  excited  considerable  interest, 
and  the  court  was  crowded.  The  air  was  charged  with  grit  and 
oil,  and  the  judge,  the  counsel,  the  jury,  the  ushers,  the  warders, 
and  the  pubUc  were  one  and  all  in  a  contradictory  condition  of 
being  weighed  down  with  languor  and  stimulated  by  the  mystery 
of  the  case. 

The  prisoner  was  decidedly  unlike  a  burglar  to  look  at.  It 
was  easy  to  fancy  him  behind  his  counter,  rubbing  his  hands, 
with  ingratiatory  welcoming  inquiry, — *  What  can  I  do  for  you 
to-day,  sir  ? '  It  was  not  diflBcult  to  picture  him  at  a  vestry  meet- 
ing or  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  But  it  was  positively  hard  for 
the  mind  to  image  the  man  on  a  desperate  and  criminal  mid- 
night enterprise.  He  was  about  the  middle  height,  of  spare, 
sinewy  build,  and  was  attired  in  spotless  black,  a  little  too  liberal 
in  cut,  and  in  irreproachable  linen.  His  dark  hair  was  getting  to 
be  iron  grey,  and  the  scrupulously  trimmed  little  bit  of  whisker 
on  each  cheek  was  almost  white.  He  had  largish  brown  eyes, 
whose  chief  expression  was  of  a  mild  and  observant  alacrity ;  and 
his  hair,  which  was  carefully  brushed  and  oiled,  was  cut  rather 
close  to  the  head,  and  parted  in  the  middle.     He  wore  round  his 
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neck  a  pair  of  folding  glasses^  which  he  did  not  seem  to  use,  and 
in  his  right  hand  he  held  a  large  white  handkerchief,  rolled  into 
a  ball  the  size  of  an  orange.  He  mopped  his  face  with  this  at 
intervals,  but  gave  no  other  sign  of  perturbation.  For  the  matter 
of  that,  scores  of  people  who  had  no  personal  interest  in  the  case 
were  mopping  their  faces  in  the  sweltering  heat  as  if  their  lives 
depended  on  it. 

Mr.  Wyncott  Esden,  counsel  for  the  defence,  addressed  the 
jury  in  a  speech  of  rare  lucidity  and  persuasiveness.     He   was 
not  loud,  as  so  many  Old  Bailey  barristers  are.    He  was  calm, 
argumentative,  confidential.     He  took  each  gentleman  of  the  jury 
as  it  were  by  the  button-hole,  and  argued  the  case  with  an  excellent 
conviction.    His  tone  and  manner  conveyed  a  flattery  so  intimate 
that  the  jury  could  not  but  feel  the  wiser  and  the  better  for  it. 
He  made  his  argument  as  clear  as  glass,  and  a  child  could  have 
seen  through  it  from  beginning  to  end  with  perfect  comprehen- 
sion.   The  barrister's  aspect  helped  his  cause,  as  a  prepossessing 
personal  appearance  always  gives  an  advantage  to  an  orator.     He 
had  large  and  well-cut  features  and  large  grey  eyes,  infinitely  sly 
and  friendly.    A  physiognomist  would  have  doubted  him  at  sight, 
but  he  would  have  been  a  hard-hearted  physiognomist  indeed 
who  would  have  continued  long  in  doubt.     Anything  more  frank, 
engaging,  and  confident  than  his  manner  it  would  be  difficult  to 
fancy.     He  was  sure  of  winning  you  to  his  view  of  things — ^he 
was  positive  that  he  was  right,  and  his  manner  indicated  so  com- 
plete an  apprehension  of  his  hearer's  high  intelligence  that  to 
discredit  his  argument  seemed  to  do  oneself  a  wrong.    He  knew — 
so  that  cordial  and  persuasive  manner  seemed  to  say — no  man  knew 
better,  how  impossible  it  was  to  hoodwink  a  person  of  your  intense 
acuteness.     It  was  of  no  use  in  the  world — his  very  attitude  con- 
fessed it — to  try  to  humbug  ymi !     Come,  now,  let  us  have  the 
cards  on  the  table.     Let  us  argue  the  matter.     Here  are  the  known 
facts.     Here  are  the  conclusions  to  which  your  trained  logical 
faculty  has  already  carried  you.     It  is  almost  absurd  to  talk  to 
you  in  this  way,  because  you  know  these  things  as  well  as  I  do, 
and  probably  a  little  better.     Still,  for  the  satisfaction  of  outside 
stupid  people,  they  have  to  be  stated.     We  thirteen  clever  fellows 
have  made  up  our  minds  long  ago  that  the  innocent  person  in  the 
dock  is  the  victim  of  some  capricious  conspiracy  of  circumstance. 
We  are  going  to  give  him  a  friendly  hand  together,  and  help  him 
through. 

The  court  was  so  crammed,  that  a  number  of  people  had  taken 
up  a  tentative  position  on  the  platform  of  the  bench  itself,  and 
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these,  egged  on  by  listeners  less  favourably  placed,  had  encroached 
more  and  more,  until  the  very  functionary  who  guarded  the  judge's 
left  was  hustled  by  the  more  advanced  of  them.  They  were 
cleared  away  at  intervals,  and  came  back  as  unconquerable  as  flies. 

Any  student  of  character  regarding  this  group  upon  the  plat- 
form would  have  been  likely  to  single  out  one  face  for  observation. 
It  was  the  face  of  a. man  in  early  middle  age,  very  calm,  resolute, 
and  ready.  The  man,  though  jovial  and  at  first  sight  common- 
place enough,  had  a  look  of  being  unsurprisable,  and  not  to  be 
taken  at  advantage.  He  wore  a  scarf  and  scarf-pin  in  execrable 
taste,  and  held  aloft  in  a  gloved  hand  a  silk  hat,  polished  like  a 
mirror.  The  head  of  the  pin  was  a  reproduction  in  miniature  of 
a  fifty-pound  Bank  of  England  note,  a  quarter  the  size  of  a  square 
on  a  Staunton  chess-board.  The  wearer  of  this  shameless  orna- 
ment was  Joseph  Prickett,  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Detec- 
tive Force,  a  man  fast  climbing  into  fame.  He  had  driven  into 
this  Old-Bailey  comer  the  respectable  citizen  now  under  trial,  and 
had  the  natural  anxiety  to  secure  his  quarry  which  animates 
sportsmen  of  all  classes. 

That  intimate  and  persuasive  discourse  of  Mr.  Wyncott  Esden's 
coming  to  an  end,  the  judge  took  up  the  ball,  and  kept  it  rolling. 
He  was  extremely  complimentary  to  the  defending  counsel,  and 
said  several  things  which  were  agreeable  to  that  gentleman's  ears 
and  understanding.  But  his  summing-up,  though  it  had  an 
elaborate  air  of  impartiality,  went  dead  against  the  prisoner. 
Prickett,  who  had  gone  doubtful,  like  a  connoisseur  in  wine  who 
is  puzzled  to  class  an  unknown  vintage,  brightened.  The  pri- 
soner's demeanour  underwent  Uttle  change,  but  he  ceased  to  mop 
his  face  with  the  roUed-up  handkerchief,  and,  clipping  it  tightly 
in  both  hands,  leaned  his  arms  upon  the  rail  of  the  dock,  and 
scrutinised  the  faces  of  the  jury.  The  measured  murmur  of  the 
judge's  voice  increased  the  somnolent  influence  of  the  close  air 
and  heat,  and  when  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  were  dismissed  to 
their  deliberations  a  languid  dullness  settled  upon  everybody  pre- 
sent. The  jury  withdrew,  the  judge  retired  to  his  own  apartment, 
and  the  prisoner  sat  down,  half  hidden  behind  the  dock  railing. 
Faint  noises  reaiched  the  hall  of  justice  firom  the  street  and  from 
adjoining  corridors.  The  dusk  began  to  fall.  Murmurs  of  freedom 
and  the  outer  air  touched  the  prisoner's  ear,  and  once  or  twice  so 
pricked  him  that  he  turned  to  listen.  In  the  gallery  there  was  a 
subdued  buzz  of  voices,  and  one  voice  said,  *  Fifteen  years,'  with 
an  argumentative  snappishness.     The  prisoner  turned  to  look  in 
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the  direction  of  the  speaker,  and,  hot  as  it  was,  wiped  a  cold  sweat 
from  his  forehead  and  his  hands. 

An  old  habitvA  of  the  court,  a  man  in  seedy  black,  with  a 
white  wisp  of  necktie  and  a  flavour  of  rum,  stood  near  to  Prickett. 
He  was  respectfully  certain  of  his  own  opinion,  but  wanted 
authority  to  clinch  it. 

*  He'll  get  ten  years  at  least,  don't  you  think,  sir?  You  see,' 
with  the  sort  of  shuddering  relish  with  which  he  took  his  rum  hot 
of  a  winter  evening,  *  it's  burglary  with  violence,  Mr.  Prickett. 
It  wasn't  that  far  oflf  from  being  murder.  It  was  quite  a  meracle 
the  man  recovered.' 

*  You'll  know  all  about  it  in  half  an  hour,'  Prickett  answered. 

*  There's  no  saying  what  a  clever  counsel  mayn't  do  for  a  fellow. 
That  chap ' — indicating  Mr.  Wyncott  Esden  with  a  sideway  nod — 

*  is  just  as  deep  as  Grarrick.     He's  got  a  tongue  as  would  coax  a 
bird  from  the  bough.' 

A  movement,  almost  as  he  spoke,  foretold  the  return  of  the 
jury.  An  oflBcer  of  the  court  slid  to  the  door  leading  to  the  judge's 
apartments,  and  threw  it  open.  A  minute  later  his  lordship  and 
the  jury  were  seated,  and  the  prisoner  was  on  his  feet  again, 
searching  their  faces  in  the  gathering  darkness.  Were  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury  ready  with  their  verdict?  asked  the  clerk. 
Yes,  Did  they  find  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  guilty  or  not  guilty  ? 
Not  guilty.  There  was  an  instant  buzz  and  clamour  in  the  court, 
and  the  prisoner,  opening  out  the  tight  rolled  handkerchief,  rubbed 
his  hands  hard  with  it,  and  put  it  very  deliberately  in  his  breast 
pocket.  The  judge  addressed  the  prisoner  pretty  much  as  the 
giant  addressed  Thor  in  the  Norse  story — *  Better  come  no  more 
to  Jotunheim.'  He  had  had  counsel  of  singular  ability,  and  the 
jury  had  been  clement.     He  was  free  to  go. 

Wyncott  Esden  found  himself  the  centre  of  a  Uttle  congratu- 
latory crowd,  and  one  or  two  of  the  more  genial  of  the  seniors 
were  almost  enthusiastic  over  him.  He  accepted  their  compli- 
ments with  the  best  grace  in  the  world,  being  neither  shy  nor 
inflated,  but  just  handsomely  cordial  and  obliged. 

*  Your  bread's  buttered  for  life,  my  boy,'  said  one  of  them,  *  as 
old  What's-his-name  said  to  Eldon.  All  thieves  who  can  your 
fees  afford  will  rely  on  your  orations.' 

Sundry  of  the  unoccupied,  stowing  away  their  wigs  and  gowns, 
hummed  the  refrain  of  the  judge's  song  in  concert,  with  an  im- 
provised alteration — 

And  one  good  burglar  he's  restored 
To  his  friends  and  his  relations. 
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The  Tenn  was  over,  and  they  were  already  in  the  Long  Vaca- 
tion. There  was  some  animated  talk  about  holiday-making,  and 
then,  by  ones  and  twos,  men  filtered  away,  and  Wyncott  Esden, 
dropping  into  the  street,  encountered  Mr.  Prickett  in  the  roadway. 
The  detective  touched  the  brim  of  his  glossy  hat  with  a  neatly - 
gloved  forefinger,  and  bestowed  upon  the  barrister  a  smile  of  some 
complexity.  The  smile  expressed  a  deprecatory  admiration,  and 
a  touch  of  reproof  was  visible  in  it. 

*  You  pulled  him  oflF,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Prickett,  with  a  gentle 
sorrow  in  his  tone.  *  It's  all  in  the  day's  work  of  course,  and  it's 
a  thing  as  our  profession  has  got  to  look  forward  to.'  Esden 
laughed,  and,  laying  a  familiar  hand  upon  the  detective's  shoulder, 
gave  him  an  amiable  shake,  and  made  as  if  he  would  pass  on. 
Mr.  Prickett  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  accompanied  the  other's 
steps,  bending  respectfully  towards  him,  sideways.  *  I  wouldn't 
have  given  twopence  ha'penny  for  his  chances,'  he  continued, 
^  and  I  wouldn't  have  accepted  a  penny  under  a  hundred  pounds 
for  mine.   I  looked  on  that  hundred  pounds  as  a  moral,  Mr.  Esden.' 

*  Well,  you  know,  Prickett,*  the  barrister  answered,  turning 
that  sly  and  friendly  eye  upon  the  detective  with  an  engaging 
smile,  ^  it  wasn't  my  business  to  earn  the  hundred  pounds  for  you. 
If  it  had  been ' 

*  Ah ! '  said  Mr.  Prickett.  *  If  it  had  been ! '  He  walked  on 
a  pace  or  two  farther,  still  bending  respectfully  towards  his  com- 
panion. ^  A  verdict  of  not  guilty,'  he  said,  ^  establishes  a  man's 
character.  It's  no  part  of  my  business  to  go  about  spreading 
libels,  and,  maybe,  getting  hauled  up  for  'em.  I  don't  say,  mind 
you,  Mr.  Esden,  as  Beuben  isn't  as  innocent  as  a  daisy.  But  I 
shouldn't  call  anybody  a  fool  as  thought  him  guilty,  and  it's  my 
opinion  that  there  isn't  a  luckier  man  afoot  this  minute.  He's 
got  a  lot  to  thank  you  for,  Mr.  Esden,  if  you'll  allow  me  to  say  as 
much.' 

*  We  must  all  do  our  duty,  Prickett,'  returned  Esden,  twinkling 
at  him  in  self-applauding  enjoyment.  *  We  must  all  do  our  duty 
in  the  varying  positions  to  which  it  pleases  Providence  to  call  us.' 

The  officer  smiled  sadly  and  admiringly,  fell  back  a  step, 
touched  the  brim  of  the  glossy  hat  again,  and  said,  *  Good  day, 
sir.' 

Esden  walked  leisurely  down  Ludgate  Hill  and  along  Fleet 
Street  towards  his  chambers  in  the  Temple.  After  the  gloom  of 
the  court  the  light  of  the  August  evening  looked  garish,  and  the 
street  traffic  boomed  and  thundered  in  contrast  with  his  recent 
waiting  amid  the  close  murmurs  of  the  attending  crowd.     He  had 
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started  radiant,  smiling,  and  triumphant,  but  as  he  walked  on  he 
began  to  droop,  and  falling  more  and  more  into  a  dejected  mood, 
he  walked  into  the  silences  of  the  Temple  with  an  air  altogether 
despondent*  He  climbed  the  monotonous  staircase  in  one  of  the 
lofty  new  houses  in  Elm  Court  until  he  reached  the  top,  and  then, 
admitting  himself,  banged  the  door  behind  him  with  some  show 
of  peevishness.  Behind  the  small  glass  shutter  of  the  letter-box 
he  saw  half-a-dozen  missives  awaiting  him,  and  taking  them  up 
he  walked  into  his  sitting  room,  and  there,  with  his  hat  pushed 
to  the  back  of  his  head,  and  his  walking  stick  held  under  his  arm, 
he  opened  them,  and  with  a  mere  glance  at  the  contents  of  each 
he  threw  them  on  the  table.  Each  letter  inclosed  an  account 
already  rendered,  and  without  exception  his  correspondents  ex- 
pressed surprise  at  his  neglect  of  earlier  applications.  When  he  had 
looked  at  them  all  he  gathered  them  up,  and  threw  them  in  a  little 
pile  into  the  grate,  and  there  set  fire  to  them.  Then,  with  an 
air  of  fatigued  disgust  he  strolled  into  his  bedroom,  and  found  a 
cash  box,  which  being  investigated  yielded  a  cheque  book  with 
but  two  leaves  left  in  it,  and  a  solitary  bank  note  for  five  pounds. 
He  emptied  his  pockets,  and  dribbled  their  contents  about  the 
dressing  table. 

*  Thirty-five  at  the  bank,'  he  said  aloud,  *  and  eleven  in  hand. 
That's  a  devilish  pretty  prospect  for  the  Long  Vacation ! ' 

He  threw  the  cheque  book  back  into  the  empty  box,  and, 
crumpling  the  note,  put  it  in  his  pocket.  Then,  gathering  up  his 
loose  gold  and  silver,  he  left  the  rooms,  and  went  drooping  down 
the  interminable  stairs  in  a  sort  of  half-humorous  dejected 
savagery  of  mood.  He  came  out  upon  Fleet  Street,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Gryphon,  and  after  lingering  indeterminately  for 
a  minute  crossed  the  street  briskly,  and  entered  the  Cock  Tavern. 
There,  ensconcing  himself  in  an  unoccupied  box,  he  called  for  a 
chop  and  a  modest  pint  of  Beaune,  and  sat  turning  over  a  copy  of 
that  evening's  paper  as  he  waited.  His  simple  meal  being  brought 
to  him,  he  fell-to  rather  languidly,  and  something  catching  his 
attention  in  the  columns  of  the  journal,  he  folded  it  conveniently, 
propped  the  paper  against  the  cruet-stand,  and  read  and  ate 
together. 

Another  customer  entered  the  box  and  sat  down  facing  him. 
The  personage  was  attired  in  scrupulous  black,  a  thought  too 
large,  and  wore  irreproachable  linen.  He  carried  a  white  hand- 
kerchief crumpled  into  a  ball  of  about  the  size  of  an  orange,  and 
dabbed  his  forehead  with  it  at  brief  intervals.     When  the  waiter 
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came  to  learn  his  desires,  the  new  client  spoke  in  a  way  which 
was  at  once  hesitating  and  confidential,  as  if  he  were  shy,  and  his 
desire  for  an  under-done  steak  and  a  pint  of  bitter  ale  were  some- 
how in  the  nature  of  a  secret.  The  waiter  moved  oflf  with  the 
order,  and  the  man  in  black,  for  the  first  time  regarding  his  via-u-^ 
viSy  started,  and  looked  at  him  intently,  moving  his  head  from 
side  to  side  to  command  new  points  of  view.  He  was  obviously 
surprised,  undecided  as  to  his  neighbour's  identity,  and  anxious 
to  be  sure  of  it.  His  uncertainty  lasted  until  the  waiter  had 
brought  his  steak  and  flitted  away  again.  Then  the  man  in 
black  put  out  a  hand  towards  the  cruet,  and  said,  *  I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir.' 

Esden,  looking  up,  recognised  him  at  a  glance,  and  was  recog- 
nised in  turn.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  fact  of  recognition 
on  either  side,  but  the  barrister,  after  a  cool  and  leisurely  gaze, 
took  up  his  newspaper,  propped  it  against  his  wine-bottle,  and 
went  on  eating  and  reading.  The  personage  whose  character  had 
been  so  recently  cleared  by  a  dozen  of  his  peers  rolled  his  hand- 
kerchief between  his  palms,  and  looked  uncomfortable.  In  a  little 
while  he  recovered  himself,  and  attacked  his  steak  with  vigour  and 
enjoyment.  He  made  such  good  progress  that  he  had  finished 
his  meal  and  paid  for  it  before  the  earlier  arrival. 

When  the  barrister  paid  in  turn  and  rose  to  go,  with  no  renewed 
sign  of  recognition,  Beuben  Gale  rose  also.  Esden  took  down  his 
hat  and  sauntered  into  the  street,  and  the  man  followed  him  at  a 
distance  of  half-a-score  yards.  The  barrister  turned  into  Chancery 
Lane,  and  Gale,  after  one  or  two  irresolute  quickenings  of  his 
pace,  made  up  to  him,  hat  in  hand. 

*  I  believe,  sir,'  he  said,  with  a  humble  shyness,  *  that  I  have 
the  honour  of  addressing  Mr.  Wyncott  Esden.' 

Esden,  from  his  superior  height,  looked  coldly  down  across  his 
shoulder. 

*  Well  ? '  he  demanded,  in  a  voice  of  curt  disdain. 

*  I  thought  I  couldn't  be  mistaken,'  said  Gale,  still  keeping 
pace  with  him,  hat  in  hand.  His  voice  had  an  embarrassed,  un- 
obtrusive wheeze  in  it.  The  man  certainly  spoke  and  looked 
uncommonly  unlike  a  desperate  criminal.     *  I  really  don't  know, 

sir,  how  to  thank  you  for  the  admirable  way '    A  passenger 

walking  at  a  swifter  pace  than  they  went  by,  and  Gale  paused 
until  he  thought  him  out  of  hearing.  ^  The  real  beautiful  way, 
sir,'  he  said  then,  ^  you  conducted  my  defence.' 

*  That's  all  right,'  said  Esden,  looking  down  on  him  with  the 
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game  careless,  scornfal  glance,  and  speaking  in  the  same  disdainful 
tone. 

<  I  am  sure,'  the  man  went  on,  *  there's  hardly  another  gentle- 
man at  the  bar  who  could  have  done  for  me,  sir,  what  you 
done  this  afternoon.  The  case  looked  very  black  against  me,  sir. 
I  don't  think,  sir,  that  an  innocent  man  ever  had  such  a  squeeze 
before.' 

*  Very  good,'  said  Esden,  quickening  his  step. 
The  man  clung  to  him. 

*  If  it  lays  in  my  power,'  he  said,  in  his  apologetic,  wheezing 
way,  *  anyhow  to  repay  you,  sir,  it  would  be  a  weight  oflF  of  my 
mind.' 

*  You  must  understand,'  said  Esden,  stopping  short  and  looking 
down  upon  him,  *  that  it  is  one  thing  to  defend  a  gentleman  of 
your  professiOD,  and  another  to  be  seen  walking  with  him  in  the 
streets.  I  am  constrained  to  wish  you  a  very  good  evening, 
Mr.  Gale.' 

*  Why,  that's  only  fit  and  proper,  sir,'  Mr.  Gale  responded,  still 
clinging  to  him  as  he  pursued  his  way.  *  I  quite  reco'nise  the 
gulf  which  rears  itself  between  us,  but  a  man  must  follow  the 
dictation  of  his  'art,  sir.  You  done  me  such  a  turn  this  after- 
noon, sir,  as  no  man  ever  done  before.  Excuse  me,  sir — ^I  should 
have  said  no  gentleman.' 

*  My  good  friend,'  Esden  answered,  a  little  mollified  by  the 
flattery  of  the  man's  gratitude,  but  scornful  still,  *  I  did  my 
duty  profes3ionally,  and  was  paid  for  it.' 

*Ah,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Gale,  accepting  with  evident  eagerness  this 
first  faint  sign  of  yielding  on  the  other's  part,  *  how  many  gentlemen 
could  ha'  done  what  you  done,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world  ? 
Of  course  a  gentleman  desires — quite  natural — to  do  his  duty,  sir, 
because  it  stands  to  reason  that's  how  he  makes  his  name,  and 
fame,  and  fortune,  sir.  But  it's  knowing  how  to  do  it,  sir.  That's 
where  it  is.  P'raps  you  mightn't  care  to  know,  sir,  how  it  came 
about  as  I  instructed  my  solicitor  to  try  for  nobody  but  Mr. 
Wyncott  Esden  ?  "  That,"  I  says,  sir,  to  my  solicitor,  "  is  the 
gentleman  for  my  money.  I  happened  to  step  into  the  Old 
Bailey,  as  near  twelve  months  ago  as  might  be,  just  to  pass  away 
a  hour,  and  I  heard  Mr.  Esden,"  I  says  to  my  solicitor,  "  defending 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Hatchett,  on  suspicion  of  jewellery. 
Mr.  Esden  didn't  get  him  oflF,"  I  says,  "  but  there !  if  it  had  laid  in 
the  power  of  mortal  gentlemaii  to  do  it,"  I  says,  "  he  would  ha* 
done  it.    Mr.  Esden  was  that  quiet,  that  sure  and  easy.    He  bad 
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that  way  with  the  jury.  He  put  'em  in  doubt  for  an  hour  and  a 
lialf " — that's  what  I  told  my  golicitor — "and  if  anybody  else  had 
been  there  they'd  ha'  said  guilty  on  the  evidence  without  so  much 
as  leaving  the  box." ' 

Now  Esden  was  a  remarkably  clever  fellow,  but,  like  many 
clever  fellows  who  have  gone  before  him,  he  was  inordinately  fond 
of  praise.  He  was  intimately  persuaded  that  Mr.  Gtde  was  an 
arrant  rascal,  but  even  a  barrister  cannot  exert  himself  in  behalf  of 
a  fellow-creature  without  taking  at  least  a  partisan  interest  in  him ; 
and  to  find  the  man  so  felicitating  himself  upon  his  choice  of  a 
defender  was  like  milk  and  honey. 

The  actual  day  was  falling  towards  darkness  now,  as  its  grimy 
imitation  had  fallen  into  darkness  in  the  Old  Bailey  hours  before. 
It  was  extremely  improbable  that  any  friend  or  acquaintance 
would  see  him  in  conversation  with  his  late  client,  and,  even  if  he 
were  seen,  it  would  not  be  disagreeable  to  tell  how  the  fellow 
cluDg  to  him  and  resisted  all  snubs  in  the  fullness  of  his  gratitude. 

*  So  you  said  to  yourself,'  he  answered,  unbending,  and  begin- 
ning to  find  a  humorous  interest  in  the  man,  *  "  When  it  comes  to 
my  turn  to  get  into  a  tight  comer,  there  is  the  counsel  for  my 
money  ?  " ' 

*  Why,  sir,'  responded  Mr.  Gale,  growing  more  at  ease,  but 
still  conserving  the  apologetic  manner,  *  it  never  entered  my  head 
at  that  time  of  day  that  such  a  thing  could  happen  to  me.' 

*  Of  course  not,'  Esden  answered.  *  It's  odd,  though,  that 
Mr.  Prickett  should  have  entertained  his  unjust  suspicions  for  the 
past  five  years.' 

*  Odd,  sir ! '  cried  Gale,  obsequiously.  *  Excuse  me,  sir,  but 
"  odd  "  is  not  the  word  for  it.     Bloodthirsty  is  the  word,  sir.' 

Esden  had  slackened  his  pace  to  a  mere  lounge  when  once  he 
had  become  willing  that  the  man  should  talk  to  him.  They  were 
nearing  Holbom  now,  and  he  halted  outright. 

*  I  am  prodigiously  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Gale,'  he  said  with  a 
smooth  irony,  'for  the  expression  of  your  satisfaction  with  my 
conduct  of  a  case  which  I  admit  was  di£Scult  and  delicate.  I 
think  it  probable  that  on  the  next  occasion  my  services  may  be  of 
less  value  to  you,  though  they  are  always  at  your  disposal.  We 
are  now  on  the  edge  of  the  Long  Vacation,  and  I  cannot  reasonably 
hope  to  meet  you  for  three  months  to  come.  Once  more,  I  wish 
you  a  very  good  evening.' 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,'  Gale  answered.  *  A  man  in  my  posi- 
tion can't  talk  to  a  gentlemftn.     He  can't  say,  proper,  what  he 
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wants  to  say.  But  if  you'd  do  me  the  pleasure,  sir,  to  walk  into 
my  business  establishment — it's  close  at  hand,  sir — I  should  like 
to  make  a  proposition  of  a  business  nature.' 

He  had  resumed  his  hat  some  time  before,  and  now  stood 
rubbing  his  hands  in  an  extremity  of  embarrassment. 

^  You  would  like  to  make  to  me,'  said  Esden,  slowly,  in  a  tone 
of  concentrated  surprise,  '  a  proposition  of  a  business  character  ? ' 

^  I  should  take  it  as  a  favour  if  you'd  listen  to  it^  sir.  If  you'll 
do  me  the  honour  to  walk  into  my  establishment ' 

^  Dit  VaraigTiie  a  la  mouche^  said  Esden,  with  a  humorous 
survey  of  his  own  proportions  and  those  of  his  companion.  *  That 
would  be  a  new  form  of  gratitude,'  he  added  inwardly. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Gale,  *  I  didn't  catch  your 
observation,  sir.  If  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  come  in,  sir,  I 
should  take  it  as  a  real  favour.' 

*  My  good  fellow,'  replied  the  barrister,  *  you  can  say  here  and 
now  anything  you  have  to  say.' 

*  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  sir,'  Gale  responded,  *  that's  just  what 
I  can't  do.  But  if  you'll  do  me  the  goodness  only  just  to  step 
round  the  corner,  it  won't  take  ten  words,  nor  one  minute,  and  I 
think  I  can  make  it  worth  your  while.' 

Esden  stared  at  him  in  the  dusk  with  more  and  more  amaze- 
ment. 

^This  is  positively  exasperating,'  he  told  himself.  *I  have 
never  been  so  curious  in  my  life.     Lead  the  way,'  he  said  aloud. 

*  Thank  you,  sir,'  responded  Mr.  Gale.  *J[  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you.' 

Esden,  following  him,  clipped  his  walking  stick  by  the  middle, 
and  cautiously  appreciated  its  weight.  His  companion,  moving 
quickly  on,  drew  a  bunch  of  keys  from  his  trouser  pocket,  and 
jingled  it  in  his  hand  as  he  walked.  At  the  end  of  a  hundred 
yards,  or  thereabouts,  he  paused  before  a  sombre  low-browed  little 
shop,  the  door  of  which  he  unlocked  with  the  brisk  dexterity  of 
custom.  The  place  gaped  black  beyond  the  open  doorway,  and 
the  tradesman,  moving  to  one  side,  invited  his  companion  by  a 
gesture. 

^  After  you,'  said  Esden,  still  balancing  his  stick  in  his  right 
hand. 

<  Very  good,  sir,'  Gale  answered,  and  entering,  struck  a  light 
and  lit  a  gas  jet,  which  shrieked  and  sputtered  as  he  applied 
the  match.  Esden,  following, found  himself  in  an  atmosphere  the 
smell  of  which  was  compounded  of  the  odours  of  brown  paper,  oil, 
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and  dry  rot  in  wood.  From  floor  to  ceiling  on  three  sides  were 
shelves,  as  thickly  packed  as  they  could  hold  with  symmetrical 
brown  paper  packets,  all  neatly  tied  and  ticketed,  and  all  having  a 
certain  aspect  of  great  weight.  In  a  big  pair  of  scales  upon  the 
counter  five  or  six  pounds  of  heavy  nails  had  made  the  balance 
kick  the  beam  upon  the  other  side,  and  the  empty  scale  hung 
entangled  in  its  chain,  Eanged  everywhere  about  the  floor  and 
counter  in  precise  order  were  crowbars  of  varying  sizes,  plasterer's 
chisels,  hammers,  saws,  centre-bits — all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  tool 
dealer's  shop.  In  one  comer  behind  the  counter  a  green  painted 
safe  stood  wedged  into  the  wall  amongst  the  other  ponderables. 

Gale  closed  the  door,  the  barrister  lounging  against  the 
counter,  and  watching  him  with  a  cool  and  wary  eye,  not  know- 
ing how  to  guess  what  might  befall,  and  wondering  a  little 
to  find  himself  alone  in  such  company.  His  companion,  with- 
out so  much  as  a  glance  at  him,  searched  his  bundle  of  keys, 
and  passing  round  the  counter,  opened  the  gieen  painted  safe. 
From  this  he  drew  a  cash-box,  which  he  set  upon  the  counter. 
Then  with  an  aspect  increasingly  furtive  and  embarrassed  he  un- 
locked the  cash-box  in  its  turn,  and  counted  from  it  five  soiled 
bank-notes,  each  for  ten  pounds. 

^  I  don't  know  how  to  put  it,  sir,'  he  said,  looking  up,  *  but  if  a 

common  man's  gratitude  might  take  that  form,  sir '  and  he 

held  out  the  notes,  with  a  dogged  thumb  clamped  down  upon 
them. 

*  Well,  now,  upon  my  word,'  said  Esden,  *  you're  not  a  bad 
sort  of  fellow  after  all.  Upon  my  word,  for  a  gentleman  in  your 
walk  of  life  you  are  a  very  unusually  decent  sort  of  fellow.' 

*  Thank  you,  sir,'  said  Gale,  still  holding  out  the  notes.  *  I 
was  afraid  you  might  find  it  offensive,  so  to  speak.' 

*  Well,  you  know,'  the  barrister  answered,  pushing  a  quantity 
of  heavy  stuff  on  one  side  to  make  room  for  his  elbows,  and 
lounging  on  the  counter,  ^  it  is  offensive,  and  it  isn't.  Put  up 
the  notes,  if  you  please.  Put  them  up  at  once,'  he  added 
sharply,  seeing  that  Gale  stared  at  him  with  a  look  of  sudden 
disappointment,  and  still  held  the  money  out  towards  him. 

*  I  thought  you  were  going  to  take  them,  sir,'  said  Gale. 

*  Did  you,  by  God  ? '  asked  Esden  wrathfully.  He  would  have 
had  no  need  to  be  angry,  and  he  knew  this  perfectly  well,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  temptation  which  assailed  him.  It  was  an 
impossible  thing  to  do,  but  nobody  could  ever  hear  of  it,  and  he 
was  so  ruinously  hard  up. 
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^  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,'  said  Gale,  withdrawing  the  notes  at 
once.     ^  I  didn't  know,  sir,  how  a  gentleman  might  feel.' 

Esden  watched  the  notes  back  to  their  place  in  the  safe  with 
a  feeling  of  reluctance.  He  half  regretted  that  he  had  spoken  so 
decisively.  After  all,  why  should  he  have  been  angry?  Why 
should  he  have  been  such  an  ass  as  to  throw  fifty  pounds  away  ? 

Oale  made  a  pretence  of  arranging  things  upon  the  counter. 
The  single  gas  jet  shrieked  noisily  overhead,  and  he  turned  it 
down  a  little,  and  looked  at  Esden,  who  was  lowering  somewhat, 
with  his  arms  upon  the  counter. 

'  I  really  must  ask  you,  sir,'  said  the  tool-maker,  ^  not  to  think 
I  asked  you  here  to  put  an  insult  on  you.  I've  heard  tell  of  the 
thing  being  done  before,  and  looked  upon  quite  otherwise.' 

*  I  dare  say,'  Esden  answered,  with  rather  a  grand  air ;  *  there 
are  people  of  all  sorts.'  Gale  was  perturbed  in  the  presence  of 
this  noblei  gentleman,  and  arranged  and  rearranged  a  handful  of 
tools  upon  the  counter.  *  You're  a  better  sort  of  fellow  than  I 
fancied,'  the  barrister  resumed,  in  a  patronising  tone.  <I  was 
annoyed  at  first,  I  admit,  but  I  can  see  that  you  meant  well,  and 
were  really  grateful  for  my  services.' 

*  I  am  indeed,  sir,'  said  Gale,  obsequiously. 

'Well,  come  now,'  said  Esden,  with  a  sudden  brightness, 
taking  an  easier  posture,  *  let  me  test  this  gratitude  of  yours.' 

*  With  all  my  heart,  sir.' 

*  Good,'  said  Esden,  with  the  sly,  friendly,  persuasive  smile  in 
full  play  again.  '  You  do  know  a  little  bit  about  that  business, 
don't  you,  Mr.  Gale  ?  Knowledge  is  power,  you  know.  I  am  a 
barrister  in  criminal  practice,  and  it  might  come  in  handy  one  of 
these  days  if  I  only  knew  as  much  as  you  could  tell  me.' 

The  tool-maker  assumed  an  air  of  rectitude  perhaps  too 
conscious. 

*The  very  honestest  tradesman  in  my  line,  sir,'  he  replied, 

*  must  run  the  risk  of  meeting  very  dicky  people  now  and  then, 
and  doing  business  with  them.' 

*  Naturally,'  said  Esden,  smiling  still.  *  Now  tell  me  what  an 
honest  tradesman  in  your  line  may  know.'    Mr.  Gale  hesitated. 

*  About  burgling  tools,  for  instance.' 

*  In  a  proper  way  of  speaking,  sir,'  the  honest  tradesman 
answered,  ^  there's  no  such  thing  as  burgling  tools.  In  another 
way  of  speaking,  there's  hardly  what  you  might  call  a  tool  in  the 
shop,  as  might  not  be  used  by  a  burglar  in  his  way  of  business. 
There's  the  drill  and  the  cold  chisel,  and  the  crowbar,  from  a 
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Lord  Mayor  down  to  a  pocket  jemmy.  All  these  are  used  in 
honest  labour  every  day  of  the  year.  If  a  man's  a  burglar  and 
knows  his  trade  and  can  afford  it,  he'll  have  'em  a  bit  finer  than 
a  common  tradesman  will.' 

*  Out  of  professional  pride  ? '  asked  the  barrister. 

'  Why  yes,  sir,  a  little  bit  of  that,  sometimes,  but  generally 
to  be  more  useful.  Of  course,  it's  more  particular  than  common 
work.  It's  got  to  be  done  quick.  It's  got  to  be  done  quiet.  For 
instance,  a  man  comes  to  me  to  buy  a  hammer — say  as  it's  a 
short-handled  hammer,  with  a  heavy  head,  like  this — a  kind  of 
tool  that's  used  in  a  round  dozen  of  trades.  If  he  wants  it  for 
night*work  he  gets  it  covered  thick  with  leather,  and  he  has  the 
top  of  his  cold  chisel  covered  the  same  way,  and  before  he  starts 
on  the  job  he  soaks  the  leather  two  or  three  hours  in  water,  so  as 
there's  hardly  any  sound  when  he  uses  'em.  Then  sometimes 
they  have  their  iron  tools  all  coated  with  leather,  so  as  not  to 
jingle  when  they  carry  'em  about,  and  if  the  crowbars  are  too  long 
to  be  got  into  a  decent  sized  carpet-bag,  they  has  'em  made  in 
len'ths,  to  screw  together,  the  joints  fitting  air-tight,  and  the 
screw  very  long.  Why,'  he  exclaimed,  after  a  momentary  pause, 
with  an  air  of  sudden  remembrance,  *  I've  got  the  very  article  on 
the  premises  at  this  minute,  if  you  don't  mind  waiting  alone  for 
a  second  or  two  while  I  find  it ! ' 

He  left  the  shop,  and  presently  returned,  bearing  in  his  hand 
a  small  leather-covered  crowbar,  the  exposed  ends  of  which — the 
one  split  and  curved  like  the  nail-drawer  of  an  ordinary  hammer, 
and  the  other  flat  and  with  an  almost  razor-like  edge — shone  in 
the  gaslight  like  polished  silver. 

*  It's  rather  curious  how  I  come  to  have  such  a  thing  in  my 
possession.'  There  was  a  momentary  gleam  of  obsequious  humour 
in  Mr.  Gale's  look  as  he  spoke  the  last  words.  *  I'll  tell  you.  One 
day,  six  months  ago  it  was,  sir,  or  it  might  perhaps  ha'  been  seven, 
a  well-dressed,  respectable  gent  come  into  this  very  shop,  and  give 
me  an  order  for  a  set  of  tools.  "I  want  'em,"  he  says,  "of 
the  very  best  steel,  and  made  according  to  these  directions," 
which  he  give  me,  standing  on  the  identical  spot  as  you're  stand- 
ing on  at  this  minute — a  complete  set  of  jemmies,  of  all  sizes, 
and  two  d!r  three  other  articles.  He  was  very  free  and  chatty,  and 
he  told  me  how  he  was  very  fond  of  turning  and  carpenter's 
work.  "  It's  took  me  three  years  to  furnish  my  house,"  he  says, 
**  and  there  isn't  a  single  article  of  furniture  in  it,  from  the  attics 
to  the  basement,  as  isn't  my  own  handiwork."    Well,  of  course, 
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that  kind  of  thing  is  common  enough,  sir,  as  you  know.  There's 
lots  of  gents  as  finds  time  hang  heavy,  and  passes  it  in  that  way. 
It  puzzled  me  a  bit  what  he  could  want  all  the  jemmies  for,  and 
specially  why  he  wanted  'em  all  covered  with  leather,  like  this 
one.  But  it  was  no  affair  of  mine,  and  I  took  the  order,  and  he 
give  me  two  pounds  on  account,  quite  the  gentleman  in  all  ways, 
sir,  and  he  went  away,  and  that's  the  last  I  ever  heard  of  him 
from  that  day  to  this.' 

*  He  never  came  for  the  tools  ? '  asked  Esden. 

*  Never,  sir.  This  is  one  of  'em.  Now,  if  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  burgling  tool  in  London,  that's  the  article.  And  it's 
as  good  a  bit  of  work  as  I  ever  laid  a  hammer  on.  If  it  wasn't 
for  the  leather  coating,  I'd  defy  anybody,  even  you,  sir,  to  find 
the  join.  Look  here,  sir.'  With  the  quick  dexterity  of  a  prac- 
tised mechanic  he  unscrewed  the  tool  so  rapidly  that  it  seemed 
almost  to  fall  into  two  pieces  in  his  hands.  *  Look  at  that,  sir,' 
he  said,  indicating  the  screw.  *  It  fits  like  watchwork,  and,  thin  as 
it  is,  there  isn't  a  door  in  all  London  that  wouldn't  fly  like  the  lid 
of  a  match-box  if  you  could  find  a  crack  big  enough  to  get  the 
edge  of  the  hook  into  it.' 

Mr.  Gale  had  become  a  little  excited  in  admiration  of  his  own 
handiwork;  and  his  fingers,  which  were  amazingly  knotty  and 
muscular  to  belong  to  so  slight  a  man,  closed  on  the  crowbar  with 
a  nervous  grip  as  he  illustrated  the  action  of  the  tooL  In  the 
very  act  he  caught  Esden's  slyly  twinkling  smile,  and  stopped  in 
a  momentary  discomfiture. 

*  Eather  an  ugly  thing,  isn't  it,  for  a  suspected  burglar  to  have 
about  his  premises  ? '  asked  Esden. 

*Why,  yes,  sir,'  said  Gale,  with  a  rather  overdone  candour. 
*A  very  ugly  thing.  And  the  curious  part  of  it  is,  sir,  that 
though  the  police  searched  the  premises  on  my  arrest,  and  have 
been  here  lots  of  times  since,  they  didn't  find  'em.  Good  Lord  ! 
If  they  had  ! '  The  sudden  wince  he  gave  at  the  fancy  was  real 
enough,  and  he  dabbed  his  forehead  with  his  handkerchief  again. 
*  Providence  pertects  the  innocent,  sir.  They  was  lying  where 
anybody  might  ha'  found  'em,  among  the  other  stock,  and  yet 
they  missed  'em.  It  was  the  finger  of  Providence.  That's  what 
I  call  it,  Mr.  Esden,  sir.     It  was  the  finger  of  Providence.' 

Esden,  still  twinkling,  turned  the  two  halves  of  the  tool  over 
and  over  in  his  hands,  examining  them  with  obvious  interest,  and 
then  screwed  them  together. 

<  Yes,'  he  eaid,  '  it's  a  pretty  bit  of  workmanship.' 
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*  I've  got  an  idea,  Mr.  EsdcD,'  said  Gale,  leaning  with  a  sudden 
persuasive  smile  across  the  counter.  *  You  wouldn't  accept  the 
money — ^you'll  excuse  me,  sir,  for  even  mentioning  that  little 
mistake  of  mine  again,  sir,  I'm  sure.  Will  you  take  that,  sir,  as 
a  suweneer  of  a  grateful  client,  sir  ?  * 

*  This  ? '  asked  Esden,  holding  out  the  tool  in  a  comic  amaze- 
ment. 

*  Why  not,  sir  ?  I  wouldn't  offer  it  to  anybody  as  might  turn 
up,  sir.  But  in  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  like  you — and  it's 
worth  nothing — nothing,  that  is,  to  speak  of,  so  as  you  needn't 
be  ashamed  to  accept  it  from  a  poor  man  as  owes  you  a  very  great 
obligation,  sir.' 

*  Why,  what  should  I  do  with  such  a  thing  as  this  ? '  asked 
Esden. 

*  Why,  of  course,  sir,  it's  no  use  to  you.  But  it's  interesting, 
sir — interesting  from  association,  as  one  may  say.  And  it's  a  good 
bit  of  stuff,  and  capital  workmanship,  if  a  man  may  say  so  much 
about  a  thing  as  he's  made  himself.  Take  it,  Mr.  Esden,  sir. 
It's  no  use  to  me ;  in  &ct,  it's  dangerous,  and  it  might  be  years 
before  I  found  a  customer  as  wanted  such  a  thing.  You  can 
carry  it  quite  easy  in  your  breast  pocket,  so.'  He  unscrewed  it,  and 
held  the  pieces  out  towards  the  barrister.  *  Pray  take  it,  sir,  as  a 
suweneer.' 

*  Well,  after  all,  why  not  ? '  said  Esden  with  a  laugh. 

II 

At  high  noon  on  the  following  day,  Esden,  sitting  shirt- 
sleeved  in  his  apartments,  looked  his  own  personal  circumstances 
discontentedly  in  the  face.  When  things  went  uncomfortably 
with  him  it  was  his  habit  to  decline  to  look  at  them.  He  was  a 
young  man  who  liked  to  see  the  bright  side  of  things,  and  he  had 
no  love  for  shadows.  The  prospect  now  before  him  was  almost 
altogether  dark,  and  he  grew  easily  weary  of  the  mental  land8cai)e. 
He  had  to  look  at  it,  and  he  continued  to  look  until  his  gorge 
rose. 

^  I  shall  go  melancholy  mad  if  I  don't  get  out  of  this,'  he  said 
aloud.     *  I  must  go  somewhere  and  talk  to  somebody.' 

He  rose,  and  sauntered  dispiritedly  into  his  bedroom,  taking  up 
a  clothes-brush  by  the  way,  and,  reaching  down  from  its  peg  the 
coat  he  had  worn  on  the  previous  evening,  began  idly  to  brush  at 
it,  pausing  twice  or  thrice  in  the  course  of  that  simple  operation 
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to  fall  into  a  despondent  day-dream.  When  he  awoke  from  the 
lost  of  these  excursions  the  clothes-brush  struck  upon  something 
hard,  and  rememberiog  Mr.  Gale's  curious  souvenir  he  drew  the 
housebreaking  implement  from  the  pocket  in  which  he  had  placed 
it,  and  began  to  turn  it  over  and  to  screw  together  the  pieces  of 
which  it  was  composed.  Anything  is  good  enough  for  an  idle  and 
unhappy  man  to  think  about,  and  Esden  was  pleased  to  divert  his 
thoughts  even  by  such  a  trifle  as  this. 

'  I  don't  see  where  the  magic  of  it  comes  in,'  he  said.  ^  That 
fellow  declared  that  any  door  would  fly  before  it  if  one  could  only 
get  the  edge  in.  The  lever's  a  mighty  power,  no  doubt,  but 
I  fancy  that  a  thing  of  this  size  would  want  a  lot  of  muscle 
behind  it.' 

He  looked  about  him  to  see  if  there  were  anything  in  the 
chamber  upon  which  he  could  test  the  force  of  the  implement, 
and  decided  that  he  would  try  its  capacities  upon  one  of  the  bed- 
room doors.  To  that  end  he  went  back  to  the  sitting-room,  and 
closed  and  locked  the  door ;  then  inserting  the  claw  of  the  little 
crowbar  in  the  cleft  between  door  and  door-jamb  near  the  lock,  he 
gave  a  tug,  proportioned,  as  he  fancied,  to  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  For  a  moment  or  two  he  hardly  knew  how  to  be  surprised 
at  the  result,  for  the  door,  flying  open  with  a  swifb-rending  sound, 
struck  him  smartly  on  the  side  of  the  head,  and  put  all  inquiry 
into  the  forces  of  the  lever  out  of  mind. 

^  Scotch  engineering,'  he  said,  rubbing  the  side  of  his  head 
with  a  rueful  grin.  ^  Main  strength  and  foolishness.  I  might 
as  well  have  chucked  a  sovereign  out  of  window.  It  will  take 
that  at  least  to  repair  the  damage.  Hang  Mr.  Gale,  and  confound 
his  souvenir.' 

He  threw  the  implement  away  at  haphazard,  and,  falling  in  a 
straight  line  on  the  pillow  of  the  bed  at  the  very  edge  of  the 
neatly  folded  coverlid,  it  rolled  over  and  lay  hidden. 

^  There's  a  demoniac  adroitness  about  that  tool,'  said  Esden, 
still  rubbing  at  the  injured  spot.  ^  It  hides  itself  as  if  it  knew 
its  work  was  over,  and  that  it  has  no  business  to  be  seen.' 

With  an  occasional  glance  at  the  shattered  lock,  and  here  and 
there  an  exclamation  of  impatience  at  his  own  clumsiness  and 
folly,  he  proceeded  to  attire  himself  for  the  streets.  He  winced  a 
little  under  the  application  of  his  hair  brushes,  and  broke  into 
profane  sayings  when  he  discovered  that  his  hat  was  considerably 
too  small  to  be  conveniently  worn. 

*  One  can't  go  out  like  this,'  he  said  pettishly,  as  he  surveyed 
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himBelf  in  the  mirror,  *  with  one's  hat  perched  on  one  ear,  like  a 
Jew  shop-boy's  on  a  holiday.  It's  lucky  the  bruise  is  under  the 
hair.  I'm  a  philosopher  to  find  anything  lucky  under  the  circum- 
stances, though  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  thankful  for  having  got 
oflf  without  a  black  eye.' 

Whilst  he  grumbled  thus  to  himself,  exchanging,  with  no 
sense  of  gratitude,  the  contemplation  of  serious  troubles  for  that 
of  small  ones,  there  came  a  knock  at  his  outer  door,  and  he  strode 
with  a  tragic  mien  to  answer  it.  No  sooner  had  he  opened  the 
door  and  set  eyes  upon  the  man  who  stood  beyond  it,  than  he 
brightened  into  instant  good  humour,  and  executed  a  hearty 
shake-hands.  The  arrival  was  dressed  like  a  cleric,  but  apart  from 
his  dress  he  wore  an  air  utterly  unclerical.  He  was  about  six  feet 
in  height,  broad  shouldered,  deep  chested,  and  as  well  set  up  as 
if  newly  dismissed  from  the  drill  yard.  He  had  a  most  wholesome 
red  and  white  complexion,  and  a  big,  dragoon-looking  moustache, 
so  that  except  for  a  certain  suggestion  of  brains  he  carried  he  might 
have  passed  for  a  Guardsman  in  dipguise.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  who  preserve  a  physical  condition  so  perfect  that  even  in 
the  hottest  summer  weather  in  London  they  contrive  always  to 
look  cool  and  clean.  Such  people  convey  to  their  very  clothing 
a  sense  of  their  own  wholesomeness.  Their  linen  is  crisper  than 
that  of  people  less  favoured,  their  boots  acquire  less  dust,  and 
their  clothes  take  fewer  wrinkles. 

*  Come  in,  Arnold,  old  chap ! '  cried  Esden.  *  I'm  glad  to  see 
you.  I  was  just  thinking  of  turning  into  the  Strand  and  getting 
an  iced-fruit  drink ;  but,  upon  my  soul,  you're  such  an  excellent 
substitute  for  it  that  I  don't  feel  thirsty  any  longer.' 

The  dragoon-like  cleric  came  in  laughing,  and  closed  the  door 
behind  him  with  a  motion  of  his  foot. 

'  What's  the  matter  with  you  ?'  asked  Esden.  *  You'd  better 
go  into  the  next  room  and  get  a  wash.  You  look  as  if  your  left 
ear  had  been  black-leaded.' 

The  clergyman  laughed,  and  even  blushed  a  little. 

*  Soap  and  water  will  make  no  impression  on  that  for  a  day  or 
two,'  he  said.  *  That,  as  a  point  of  fact — ^blushing  a  little  more 
pronouncedly — is  a  remembrance  of  one  of  my  parishioners,' 

*You  don't  mean  to  say  that  they  hammer  the  church  down 
there  ? '  asked  Esden. 

*  My  dear  Wyncott,  there  are  people  in  Limehouse  who  would 
hammer  anything  hammerable  from  the  Pope  downwards.' 
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*  Why  don't  you  clear  out  of  that,'  asked  Esden,  *  and  take  a 
respectable  living  ?    You've  got  plenty  of  chances.' 

*  Well,  I  don't  know,'  said  the  parson.  *  The  people  interest 
me.     We're  getting  to  like  each  other.' 

*  Ecce  signum^  said  the  barrister,  indicatlDg  the  bruised  ear. 

*  My  dear  fellow,'  returned  the  other,  *  you  mayn't  believe  it, 
but  you  never  said  a  truer  word  than  that  in  your  life.  Ecce 
signitm !  I  never  made  so  small  an  effort  and  secured  such  results 
by  it.' 

*  Expound,'  said  the  barrister,  thrusting  out  a  lazy  foot  and 
pushing  a  chair  against  the  damaged  door. 

*  One  Sunday  night,  after  service,'  said  the  cleric,  still  blush- 
ing,  *  a  woman  came  to  me  at  the  Mission  House — an  excellent 
person — and  complained  that  William  had  got  upon  the  burst 
again.  Now  William  had  been  going  pretty  squarely  for  a  good  five 
months,  and  he  and  I  had  got  to  be  on  capital  terms.  I'll  tell  you 
the  whole  thing  exactly  as  it  happened.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
find  William  at  a  moment  of  repentance  five  months  back,  when  he 
had  spent  his  last  twopence,  and  was  deserted  by  his  pals.  I  had 
a  good  talk  with  him,  stood  him  a  dinner  and  a  drink,  and  brought 
him  to  see  the  error  of  his  ways.  He  promised  to  drink  no  more 
for  a  month — ^a  month  doesn't  look  very  terrible,  and  I  like  to 
make  things  look  easy,  and  he  stuck  to  lus  promise  like  a  brick. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  I  got  him  to  sign  again.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  he  got  hankering  after  the  porter-pots  of  the  Burdett 
Road,  and  all  I  could  do  was  to  get  him  to  promise  that  he  would 
tell  me  faithfully  whenever  I  met  him  what  he  had  spent  on  liquor 
since  I  had  seen  him  last.  I  have  found  that  work  with  some  of 
them.  Those  chaps,  you  must  understand,  are  very  clumsy  at 
lying.  They're  not  like  people  of  our  own  class,  who  have  studied 
all  their  life  long  to  do  it  gracefully.  It  is  not  so  much,  perhaps, 
that  they  want  the  will,  as  that  they  lack  the  practice.  William 
wouldn't  lie  after  the  first  or  second  time,  because  he  foimd  out, 
sympathetically,  that  I  knew  when  he  was  at  it.  I  haunted  him 
rather  badly,  and  he  took  umbrage  and  kept  away,  so  that  I  wasn't 
surprised  on  Sunday  when  the  excellent  Mrs.  Perkins  turned  up 
and  told  me  that  William  hadn't  appeared  on  the  previous  day 
with  his  week's  money.  As  soon  as  I  could  get  free  I  went  after 
him,  drew  half  a  dozen  places  blank,  and  finally  unearthed  him 
in  the  Turk's  Head. 

*  Now,  William,'  said  I,  *  this  is  against  the  contract.'  William 
refused  to  touch  the  question,  and  became  personally  offensive. 
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I  told  him  that  wasn't  just  or  manly.  *  You  know,'  said  I,  *  that 
a  clergyman  can't  use  bad  language.  Therefore,  William,  it  is 
cowardly  to  use  bad  language  to  a  clergyman,  just  as  it's  cowardly 
to  use  a  stick  or  a  knife  against  a  man  who  has  only  his  hands  to 
defend  himself.'  *  Oh,  if  it  comes  to  that,'  said  William,  '  put 
'em  up.'  *  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,'  pursued  this  unusual  cleric, 
laughing  in  an  embarrassed  manner  at  his  host,  <  that  is  an  exer- 
cise which  I  have  never  been  averse  to.  The  proposal  did  not 
logically  spring  from  anything  that  I  had  said,  but  Mr.  Perkins 
seemed  to  think  it  did,  and  his  companions  shared  his  view.  I 
tried  to  persuade  my  strayed  lamb  to  go  back  to  the  fold  with  a 
whole  skin,  but  this  well-meant  effort  was  derided  by  William  and 
the  crowd  as  an  evidence  of  pusiUanimity.  Until  then,  though 
I'd  been  on  the  edge  of  it  a  score  of  times,  more  or  less,  I  had 
never  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  as  a  Christian  clergyman  to  give  any 
of  my  parishioners  a  hiding.  I  said  as  much  to  William.  I 
pointed  out  to  him  gently,  though  I  was  afraid  it  might  look  like 
bragging,  that  I  was  one  of  Angelo's  pet  pupils,  and  that  I  could 
probably  walk  round  him  like  a  cooper  round  a  cask,  and  hit  him 
where  I  wanted.  The  long  and  short  of  the  story  is,  that  what 
between  William's  folly  and  my  own  mismanagement  I  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  with  him  to  a  neighbouring  court,  or  to  lose  what- 
ever hold  I  was  beginning  to  get  upon  those  fellows.  So  I  chose 
what  seemed  the  less  of  the  two  evils,  and  took  on  more  than  I 
knew  of.  For  William,  though  a  little  stale,  turned  out  to  be  a 
past  master  in  the  art,  and  in  the  course  of  some  five  minutes  got 
to  be  on  terms  of  greater  intimacy  with  me  than  anybody  has  been 
since  I  had  that  turn-up  at  Hampton  Court  with  the  nigger  with 
the  banjo.' 

*  I  remember  the  nigger  with  the  banjo,*  said  Esden.  *  He 
was  a  very  useful  man.' 

*Mr.  Perkins,'  pursued  the  cleric,  *  was  about  as  good,  but  he 
suffered  from  being  out  of  form.' 

*  So,'  said  Esden,  *  you  pensioned  his  widow,  like  Codlingsby, 
and  settled  sixpence  a  year  apiece  on  the  infant  progeny  ?  ' 

*  No,'  said  the  embarrassed  clergyman.  *  But  I  gained  the 
goodwill  of  the  whole  assemblage.  Mr.  Perkins  admitted  that  he 
had  had  enough,  and  I  extracted  a  promise  from  him  that  if  ever 
he  broke  out  again  he  would  stand  up  and  take  a  similar  dose. 
He  will  be  so  little  hungry  for  it,  that  I  think  the  prospect  may 
help  to  keep  him  straight.  You'd  hardly  believe,'  he  added, 
*  what  a  hero  I've  been  since  the  news  of  this  business  got  abroad. 
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All  I  have  to  do  now  is  just  to  keep  the  hold  I've  got  upon  the 
men  I  really  want  to  touch.  As  for  the  feeble  respectable  folk, 
they  think  me  a  child  of  Satan,  and  that's  natural  enough,  of 
course.  But  then,  wherever  was  there  a  man,  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  world,  who  was  worth  his  salt,  and  cared  about  the  verdict 
of  respectable  people  ?  ' 

<  It's  a  pity,'  said  Esden,  laughing,  *  that  the  man  didn't  land 
on  the  eye  instead  of  the  ear.  A  parson  with  a  black  eye  would 
be  quite  a  refreshing  spectacle.' 

*  Hillo  ! '  cried  the  clergyman,  suddenly  perceiving  the  shat- 
tered lock  upon  the  bedroom  door.     *  What's  this  ?     Burglary? ' 

*  A  bit  of  amateur  work,'  said  Esden.  *  The  result  of  a  pre- 
sentation from  a  client  of  mine.  I  defended  a  fellow  yesterday, 
and  got  him  off  with  flying  colours.  He  actually  dined  at  the 
same  table  with  me  last  night  at  the  C!ock,  and  he  was  abominably 
grateful.  He  wanted  to  give  me — wait  a  minute.  There's  the 
postman.' 

A  little  handful  of  letters  fell  noisily  into  the  box  behind  the 
outer  door,  and  Esden  made  a  dash  from  the  room  and  returned 
with  them. 

*  Excuse  me,  Arnold,'  he  said,  *I'm  expecting  something  of 
importance.     I  must  look  at  these.' 

He  opened  the  letters  and  glanced  rapidly  over  them,  with 
muttered  exclamations  of  discontent,  until  he  came  to  one  which 
seemed  to  give  him  serious  disquiet.  He  walked  with  this  to  the 
window,  and,  propping  himself  against  the  wall  in  the  recess, 
appeared  to  read  it  more  than  once  from  beginning  to  end.  His 
face  was  troubled,  and  he  clawed  his  hair  with  a  gesture  of  per- 
plexity. 

*  J.  P.'s  handwriting,  isn't  it  ? '  said  the  clergyman,  pushing 
the  envelope  across  the  table.  *  Nothing  the  matter  with  him,  I 
hope  ? ' 

*  Suffering  from  my  own  complaint,'  said  Esden.  *  He's  hard 
up.     Wants  to  know  if  I  can't  let  him  have  some  money.' 

*  You  haven't  been  borrowing  from  J.  P.,  I  hope,'  said  the 
other. 

*  Borrowing  from  J.  P.  ? '  cried  Esden,  in  a  voice  of  unexpected 
irritation.  *  Who,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  would  think  of  borrow- 
ing from  J.  P.  ?  He's  as  poor  as  a  church  mouse,  and  has  half  a 
dozen  children.' 

He  folded  the  letter,  and  thrust  it  into  his  waistcoat  pocket. 
Then,  advancing  to  t]ie  table,  he  took  up  the  sole   remaining 
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epistle,  and  tore  it  open  with  a  look  of  expectant  disgust.  As  he 
read  it  his  face  brightened,  and  by-and-by  he  broke  out  with  a 
*  Tra  la  la !'  to  a  popular  dance  tune,  and  took  a  turn  or  two  with 
an  imaginary  partner. 

*  That's  better,'  said  his  companion. 

*My  dear  boy,*  Esden  answered,  turning  with  a  suddenly 
solemn  countenance,  *  you  don't  know  how  much  better  it  is. 
I'll  be  hanged — I  suppose  a  man  may  say  he'll  be  hanged  in  the 
presence  of  the  cloth — I'll  be  hanged  if  I  knew  how  I' should  get 
through  the  vacation.  And  here's  an  invitation  from  Wootton 
Hill  to  spend  a  couple  of  months  there  if  I  like.  If  I  like ! 
Sha'n't  I  like  ?  The  old  lady  says  Miss  Pharr  is  there.  Do  you 
know,  old  chap,  I  rather  think  the  old  lady  wants  to  give  me  a 
chance  with  Miss  Pharr  ?  I  think  you  know  her.  Scottish  heiress. 
Freckled  a  bit.  Reddish  haired.  Not  bad  looking.  And  the 
Oof  Bird  he  singeth  all  day  in  her  bowers.  Old  Pharr,  her  uncle, 
died  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  left  her  everything.' 

The  young  clergyman  rose  and  paced  up  and  down  the  room, 
with  a  single  glance  at  Esden. 

*  I  should  have  thought  better  of  you,'  he  said,  somewhat 
brusquely,  *  than  to  suppose  that  you  were  a  fortune  hunter.' 

*  All  but  the  fortune  finders  scorn  the  fortune  hunters,'  said 
Esden.  ^  But  show  me  a  chance  of  marrying  a  girl  with  fifteen 
thousand  a  year,  and  I'll  take  it.     So  would  you.' 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  the  parson,  stiflSy.  *  I  would  do 
nothing  of  the  sort.' 

His  face,  voice,  and  gait  displayed  more  anger  than  the  occa- 
sion seemed  to  call  for,  but  he  quieted  himself  and  resumed  his 
seat. 

*You  were  telling  a  story,'  he  said,  still  speaking  a  little 
gloomily,  *  about  a  fellow  you  defended  yesterday.' 

•Was  I?'  said  Esden.  < Ah,  yes.  The  burglar.  There  was 
no  moral  doubt  in  the  world  about  his  being  guilty,  but  I  wheedled 
the  jury,  and  I  got  him  oflF.    He  wanted  to  give  me ' 

The  story  of  Mr.  Gale's  curious  souvenir  was  obviously  not  to 
be  told  that  day.  A  knock  at  the  outer  door  cut  short  Esden'a 
speech,  and  he  hastened  to  answer  it.  When  he  caught  sight  of 
his  visitor,  he  raised  a  swift  forefinger,  and  laid  it  on  his  lips, 
with  a  backward  nod  of  the  head  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a 
third  person  in  the  rooms.  The  outer  door  opened  upon  a  square 
little  haU,  and  from  this  two  other  doors  opened,  one  leading  to 
the  bedroom  and  the  other  to  the  living  room.    The  bedroom 
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door  stood  ajar,  and  Esden  indicating  it  with  a  gesture,  the  new- 
comer passed  through  it  on  tiptoe,  silently  and  rapidly.  The 
visitor  was  a  pretty  girl,  ladylike,  but  not  quite  a  lady.  She  had 
fine,  dark,  intelligent  eyes  and  a  wealth  of  black  hair.  She  was 
attired  very  simply,  but  with  a  scrupulous  neatness,  and  in  a  style 
which  gave  her  at  first  sight  almost  an  air  of  distinction.  When 
she  had  passed  into  the  bedroom,  Esden  drew  the  door  cautiously 
towards  him,  and  secured  the  latch.  Then,  he  said,  in  a  voice 
audible  to  the  clergyman : 

*  All  right.  It  will  take  me  five  minutes  to  find  the  papers, 
but  I'll  come  round  directly  I  have  them.' 

He  8i)oke  as  if  he  addressed  somebody  without,  and  then 
slamming  the  outer  door,  returned  bustlingly. 

'  I  haven't  time  for  another  word,  old  fellow,'  he  said,  seizing 
on  a  japanned  tin  box  which  stood  in  one  comer  of  the  room. 
<  Most  intricate  case,'  he  went  on,  fumbling  for  his  keys,  and 
kneeling  on  the  floor  beside  the  box.  '  Shall  have  to  work  at  it 
during  the  vacation.' 

*When  are  you  going  down  to  Wootton?'  asked  the 
clergyman. 

*  To-morrow,'  said  Esden.  *  Don't  bother  me  now,  there's  a 
good  old  chap.  Let  me  see,  I  want  the  Ffolliott  papers,  and  that 
copy  of  Jamieson's  will,  and  Walker's  affidavits.'  He  had  un- 
locked the  box  by  this  time,  and  was  rummaging  amidst  its 
contents. 

*  Very  well,'  said  his  visitor ;  •  I'll  go,  since  you're  busy.  I 
may  see  you  again  in  a  week  or  two.' 

*  All  right,'  Eden  answered,  springing  to  his  feet  and  shaking 
hands  with  an  air  of  hurry  and  absorption.  *  Good-bye,  old 
fellow.  Sorry  to  chase  you  in  this  way.  Hoped  we  might  have 
had  a  long  chat  together.' 

Talking  thus,  he  accompanied  his  guest  to  the  outer  door,  and 
being  rid  of  him,  dropped  his  business  looks  at  once  and  entered 
the  bedroom,  laughing  at  the  easy  success  of  his  small  stratagem. 

*Well,  my  dear,'  he  cried,  advancing  to  the  girl  as  if  to 
embrace  her.  *  This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure.  You  can't  guess 
how  glad  I  am  to  see  jou.' 

The  girl  looked  disdainfully  at  him,  and  held  out  a  hand  to 
warn  him  away. 

*  I-iet  us  have  no  nonsense,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Esden.  I  came 
here  upon  a  matter  of  importance  to  myself.  If  I  had  been  left 
to  my  own  will  I  should  never  have  wished  to  see  your  face  again.' 
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*  Don't  be  cruel,  darling,'  said  Esden.  *If  you  knew  how  I 
pined  to  see  you,  and  how  happy  the  sight  of  your  face  made  me 
a  minute  ago,  you  would  be  kinder.' 

He  bent  over  her  in  an  attitude  of  mingled  respect  and 
tenderness  as  he  spoke.  His  voice  murmured  with  so  persuasive 
an  entreaty  that  she  took  fright  at  it,  and  stamped  her  foot  with 
a  gust  of  defensive  anger. 

*  I  will  not  suflFer  you  to  talk  to  me  in  this  way,'  she  said,  with 
hands  tightly  clenched  and  eyes  flashing.  *  I  was  a  fool  ever 
to  believe  that  you  meant  honestly  by  me.  But  I  am  not  fool 
enough  to  listen  to  a  villain,' 

*  Hard  words  for  such  soft  and  pretty  lips  to  use,'  said  Don 
Juan,  with  the  same  tender  and  reverential  air.  *I  should  like 
your  portrait  painted  as  you  stand.  You  look  gloriously  hand- 
some when  you're  angry.  Not  that  I  don't  like  other  expressions 
better.  But  then,  you  see,  I'm  not  only  madly  in  love  with  you, 
but  I'm  a  bit  of  an  artist.' 

She  turned  away  from  him,  and,  pushing  open  the  door  which 
led  to  the  sitting-room,  passed  beyond  it  and  took  up  a  place  upon 
the  hearthrug. 

*  When  you  will  listen  to  me,'  she  said,  *  I  will  say  what  I  have 
to  say,  and  go.' 

*  If  you  will  think  a  minute,'  he  responded,  *  you  will  see  what 
a  poor  reason  you  give  me  for  listening.  Say  what  you  want  to 
say,  and  stay.' 

*I  have  taken  a  place  as  lady's  maid,'  she  began,  entering 
upon  her  story  with  no  further  preface. 

*What  a  wretched  shame!'  broke  in  Esden.  *  There's  no 
justice,  even  for  beauty,  nowadays.  A  thousand  years  ago  you'd 
have  met  King  Cophetua.' 

*  My  mistress,'  she  went  on,  having  waited  for  him  with  an 
angry  self-control,  *  is  a  Miss  Pharr — Miss  Janet  Pharr.' 

*  The  deuce  she  is ! '  said  Esden,  surprised  out  of  his  airs  of 
gallantry. 

*  Miss  Pharr  is  a  guest  at  your  aunt's  house  at  Wootton  Hill. 
I  was  in  the  room  when  they  were  talking  about  you  last  night, 
and  I  heard  Mrs.  Wyncott  say  that  she  was  writing  to  invite  you 
down.  I  got  a  holiday  this  morning  on  purpose  to  come  here. 
You  will  be  good  enough,  if  you  please,  not  to  take  any  notice  of 
me  when  you  come,  and  not  to  let  it  be  known  that  we  have  ever 
met  before.' 

*  It's  lucky,'  said  Esden,  *  that  my  cousin  Arnold  didn't  see 
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you.  He's  always  about  the  house  there,  more  or  less,  when  he 
can  snatch  an  hour  or  two  from  his  work,  and  he  was  here  when 
you  came  in.  You  might  have  relied  on  my  discretion,  even 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  warn  me,  darling.' 

*If  you  were  really  a  gentleman  in  your  heart,'  she  answered 
angrily,  *  you  would  let  a  girl's  word  be  enough.  I  have  told  you 
that  it  is  unpleasant  to  me  to  be  addressed  in  that  way.' 

*  How  can  I  help  it,  dear  ?     You  are  my  darling.' 

She  moved  towards  the  door,  without  further  response  than  that 
vouchsafed  by  an  angry  and  contemptuous  glance,  and  he,  inter- 
posing himself,  began  to  plead  with  her. 

*  Let  me  pass,'  she  said. 

*  You  were  dififerent  once,'  cried  Esden,  *  not  so  long  ago. 
You  even  told  me  that  you  cared  for  me.' 

Her  face  went  very  white,  and  she  breathed  unevenly,  so  that 
when  she  answered  him  her  utterance  was  halting  and  irregular. 

*  I  did  care  for  you.  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  because  I  care 
for  you  now,  even  though  I  have  found  out  what  kind  of  man  yon 
are.  I  can  tell  you  that  quite  safely,  Mr.  Esden,  and  I  shall  be 
all  the  stronger  for  having  told  you.  You  made  me  love  you, 
and  then  you  taught  me  to  despise  you.' 

She  had  read  the  words  somewhere,  and  the  air  with  which 
she  spoke  them  smacked  a  little  of  the  footlights.  But  she  was 
none  the  less  evidently  in  earnest.  Esden  shrugged  his  shoulders 
with  submission,  and  opened  the  door  for  her. 

*  Let  us  part  friends  at  least,'  he  said,  extending  his  hand. 
*Let  us  part  as   strangers,'    she  answered,  *and    meet   as 

strangers.     I  have  wished  bitterly,  a  thousand  times,  that  we  had 
been  strangers  always.' 

She  moved  swiftly  past  him,  and  ran  down  the  stairs.  He 
followed  for  a  pace  or  two,  and  looked  after  her,  but  the  did  not 
turn  her  head. 


{To  he  poni hived.') 
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John  Ward,  Preacher.^ 


THE  interesting  and  remarkable  story  of  *  John  Ward,  Preacher,' 
is  the  work  of  a  lady,  Margaret  Deland,  the  author  of  *  The 
Old  Crarden.'  Even  if  the  name  had  not  stood  upon  the  title- 
page,  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  the  workmanship  would  have  led  to 
the  inference  that  the  author  was  a  woman.  This  tale,  in  one 
volume,  has  excited  great  interest  in  Boston,  where  it  was  first 
published,  and  it  has  now  been  reprinted  in  an  English  edition. 
The  publishers  deserve  our  thanks  for  thus  bringing  it  under  the 
special  notice  of  British  readers.  There  are  pages  in  it  which, 
in  their  power  of  insight  and  skill  in  minute  delineation,  remind 
us  of  Thackeray ;  while  the  pictures  of  country  life  constantly 
recall  Mrs.  Oaskell's  fresh  and  charming  tale  of '  Cranford.'  But 
^  *  John  Ward '  is  no  mere  fugitive  story.  Behind  the  story  lie 
some  of  the  deepest  problems  which  beset  our  life,  and  some 
inkling  of  the  general  purpose  for  which  the  writer  has  used  her 
art  is  revealed  by  the  motto  from  Omar  Khayydm, 

I  sent  my  soul  through  the  invisible, 

Some  letter  of  that  after-Ufe  to  spell : 
And  by-and-by  my  soul  returned  to  me, 

And  answered, '  I  myself  am  Heav'n  and  Hell.' 

The  scenes  here  brought  before  us  are  confined  to  the  quiet, 
sleepy  American  village  of  Ashhurst,  and  the  neighbouring  country- 
town  of  Lockhaven.  The  whole  society  of  Ashhurst  is  composed 
of  the  rector.  Dr.  Howe,  his  niece  Helen,  and  his  daughter  Lois ; 
his  sister  Mrs.  Dale,  and  her  husband ;  an  old  lawyer  with  hardly 
any  practice,  named  William  Denner ;  two  dear  old  maiden-ladies, 
Miss  Deborah  and  Miss  Ruth  Woodhouse,  and  their  nephew  Gif- 
ford ;  and  a  visitor  to  the  place,  the  worthless  Dick  Forsythe, 
with  his  widowed  mother,  who  pleases  herself  with  the  conviction 
that  she  is  a  chronic  invalid.     In  Lockhaven  we  are  introduced  to 

•  1  vol.  cr.  8vo.    London :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 
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the  struggles  and  agony  of  John  Ward,  who  marries  Helen ;  to 
his  Elder,  Mr.  Deans,  and  his  daughter  Alfaretta ;  and  to  the 
drunken  lumberman,  Tom  Davis.  AH  the  other  characters  are 
subordinate  and  accidental.  We  are  presented  to  no  lords  and 
ladies  and  eminent  personages.  The  level  of  society  never  rises 
above  that  of  humble  and  middle-class  life.  But  in  these  obscure 
places,  and  amid  these  prosaic  surroundings  of  rustic  security, 

The  generations  are  prepared,  the  pangs, 
The  internal  paDgs  are  ready ;  the  dread  strife 
Of  poor  Humanity's  aflflicted  will 
Struggling  in  vain  with  ruthless  destiny. 

The  result  is  a  story  full  of  grace,  suggestive  of  many  serious 
thoughts,  and  rising  at  times  to  a  tragic  pathos,  which  brings  to 
the  eyes  of  the  reader  a  rush  of  tears. 

Looked  at  solely  as  a  novel,  the  book  has  two  high  artistic 
merits :  one  is  that  it  contains  very  little  that  is  otiose,  and 
nothing  that  is  mere  padding,  but  proceeds  steadily,  with  scarcely 
an  episode,  to  its  natural  d^(mememi\  the  other  is  that  it 
reminds  us  of  one  of  those  exquisitely  acted  plays  where  every 
character,  even  the  humblest,  is  impersonated  with  equable  and 
conscientious  care.  There  is  not  a  single  personage  in  *  John  Ward ' 
who  is  not  distinctively  pourtrayed ;  not  even  the  lawyer's  little 
nephew,  who,  at  evening  prayer,  stumbles  through  a  chapter  of 
Chronicles  in  the  big,  dark  study,  with  the  maidservant  asleep  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room ;  not  even  the  maidservant  who  rules 
her  old  master  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  whose  one  romance,  nightly 
studied,  is  ^  Deathbeds  of  eminent  Christians.' 

The  book  abounds  in  skilfully  arranged  contrasts.  Gifford 
Woodhouse,  the  plain,  manly,  common-sense  lover  of  Lois,  who  is 
so  straightforward  that  when  appealed  to  he  will  not  flatter  even 
Lois  by  not  telling  her  when  she  has  done  wrong,  offers  a  fine 
contrast  to  the  worldly,  shallow,  rattling,  and  dishonest  Dick 
Forsythe,  whom  Lois  is  for  a  time  entrapped  into  accepting.  But 
the  most  powerful  contrasts  are  those  furnished  by  Dr.  Howe,  the 
Episcopalian  rector,  and  John  Ward,  the  Presbyterian  preacher ; 
and  between  John  Ward  and  Helen,  his  Episcopalian  and  some- 
what latitudinarian  wife. 

The  outline  of  the  main  story  is  briefly  as  follows : — 

John  Ward,  a  Calvinist  of  the  sternest  and  gloomiest  school, 
and  yet  a  man  of  an  infinitely  tender  and  sensitive  nature,  has 
cherished  a  love  of  the  most  sacred  depth  for  Helen,  the  rector's 
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niece,  and  this  love  is  returned  with  all  the  warmth  and  passion 
of  the  girl's  nature.  Yet  they  are  wholly  unlike  each  othen 
He  holds  to  his  terrific  creed  with  absolute  conviction.  It  has 
become  his  second  nature.  His  earnestness  is  positively  aggres- 
sive, and  ^  there  seemed  a  sort  of  undress  of  the  mind  in  its  entire 
openness  and  frankness,  which  ignored  the  courteous  deceits 
of  social  life.*  *  I  respect  Ward,'  said  Dr.  Howe  to  his  sister,  *  I 
can't  help  respecting  him ;  but,  bless  my  soul,  I  wish  he  was  more 
like  other  people.'  But  John  Ward,  starting  with  the  unalterable 
premiss  that  the  Bible  is  verbally  inspired,  held  *  with  a  pathetic 
and  patient  faith  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
not  only  did  not  desire  more  light,  but  did  not  even  conceive  that 
there  could  be  more  light.'  A  story  told  of  him  by  Dick  Forsythe 
to  Mr.  Dale  (an  old  gentleman  who  has  been  cowed  by  his  over- 
powering wife,  a  sister  of  Dr.  Howe's,  into  a  sort  of  general 
suppression)  illustrates  the  fact  that  men  can  hold  the  most 
horrible  forms  of  belief  in  rigid  systems,  and  yet  can  retain  hearts 
which  overflow  with  a  Divine  compassion.  The  remorseless  logic 
of  the  unnatural  theologian  has  not  wholly  killed  within  the  heart 
of  John  Ward  the  Heaven-implanted  graces  of  the  natural  man. 

*Why,'  says  Dick,  who  had  known  John  Ward  when  he  was  a 
youth,  '  I  saw  that  man, — ^there  were  a  lot  of  us  fellows  standing  on  the 
steps  of  one  of  the  hotels ;  it  was  the  busiest  time  of  the  day,  and  there 
was  a  woman  coming  along,  drunk  as  a  lord.  Jove  I  you  ought  to  have  seen 
her  walk  !  She  couldn't  walk — that  was  about  the  truth  of  it ;  and  she  had 
a  miserable,  yelling  brat  in  her  arms.  It  seemed  as  though  she'd  fall  half  a 
dozen  times.  Well,  while  we  were  standing  there,  I  saw  that  fellow  comin:^ 
down  the  street.  I  give  you  my  word,  sir,  when  he  saw  that  woman, 
he  stood  still  one  minute,  as  though  he  was  thunderstruck  by  the  sight 
of  her,  not  hesitating,  you  know,  but  just  amazed  to  see  a  woman 
looking  like  that,  and  then  he  went  right  up  to  her  and  took  that  dirty, 
screeching  child  out  of  her  arms,  and  then  I'm  damned  if  he  didn't  give 
her  his  arm,  and  walk  down  the  street  with  her.' 

Mr.  Dale  felt  the  shock  of  it.  *  Ah  \ '  he  said,  with  a  quick  indrawn 
breath. 

*  Yes,'  continued  Dick,  who  enjoyed  telling  a  good  story,  *  he  walked 
down  that  crowded  street,  with  that  drunken,  painted  creature  on  his 
arm.  I  suppose  he  thought  she'd  fall,  and  hurt  herself  and  the  child. 
Naturally  everybody  looked  at  him,  but  I  don't  believe  he  even  saw 
them.  We  stood  there  and  watched  them  out  of  sight— and — but  of 
course  you  know  how  fellows  talk!  Though  so  long  as  he  was  a 
minister ' — Dick  grinned  significantly,  and  looked  at  Mr.  Dale  for  tn 
answer ;  but  there  was  none. 
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Suddenly  the  old  man  stood  still  and  gravely  lifted  his  hat  '  He's 
a  good  man/  he  said,  and  then  trudged  on  again,  with  his  head  bent, 
and  his  hands  clasped  behind  him. 

Dick  looked  at  him  and  whistled.  '  Jove  1 '.  he  exclaimed,  '  it  doesn't 
strike  you  as  it  did  Dr.  Howe.  I  told  him,  and  he  said, ''  Bless  my 
soul !  hadn't  the  man  sense  enough  to  call  a  policeman  1 " ' 

But  Mr.  Dale  had  nothing  more  to  say.  The  picture  of  John  Ward, 
walking  through  the  crowded  street  with  the  woman  who  was  a  sinner 
upheld  by  his  strong  and  tender  arm,  was  not  forgotten ;  and  when 
Dick  had  left  him,  and  he  had  b'ghted  his  slender  silver  pipe  in  the 
quiet  of  his  basement  study,  he  said  again,  '  He's  a  good  man.' 

Helen  is  totally  and  in  all  respects  different  from  John  Ward, 
to  whom  yet  she  gives  an  entire  affection.  Even  in  the  conver- 
sation at  the  rectory  on  the  eve  of  the  wedding,  with  which  the 
book  opens,  the  difference  between  them  is  revealed.  A  question 
has  arisen  about  the  Civil  War  between  the  North  and  South. 
Dr.  Howe  sweepingly  condemns  slavery,  and  thinks  it  *  twaddle ' 
to  talk  of  the  Southerners  as  animated  by  principle.  Ward,  on 
the  other  hand,  defends  the  motives  of  the  Southerners,  because 
they  found  authority  for  slavery  in  the  Bible. 

'  If  you  thought  the  Bible  taught  that  slavery  was  right,  what  could 
you  do  1 '  he  asks  the  rector. 

'  I  never  could  think  anything  so  absurd,'  the  rector  answered,  a 
shade  of  contempt  in  his  good-natiu*ed  voice. 

'  But  if  you  did,'  John  insisted,  '  even  if  you  were  unable  to  see  that 
it  was  right,  if  the  Bible  taught  it,  inculcated  it  f ' 

Dr.  Howe  laughed  impatiently,  and  flung  the  end  of  his  cigar  down 
into  the  bushes,  where  it  glowed  for  a  moment  like  an  angry  eye.  '  I — 
I  f  Oh,  I'd  read  some  other  part  of  the  book,'  he  said.  '  But  I  refuse  to 
think  such  a  crisis  possible ;  you  can  always  .find  some  other  meaning  in 
a  text,  you  know.' 

'  But,  uncle  Archie,'  Helen  said,  *•  if  one  did  think  the  Bible  taught 
something  to  which  one's  conscience  or  one's  reason  could  not  assent,  it 
seems  to  me  there  could  be  only  one  thing  to  do— give  up  the  Bible ! ' 

'Oh,  no,'  said  Dr.  Howe,  'don't  be  so  extreme,  Helen.  There 
would  be  many  things  to  do ;  leave  the  consideration  of  slavery,  or 
whatever  the  supposed  wrong  was,  until  you'd  mastered  all  the  virtues 
of  the  Bible ;  time  enough  to  think  of  an  alternative  then — eh.  Ward  f 
Come !  it's  time  to  go  into  the  house.' 

Helen  is  always  equally  outspoken.  When  discussions  rise 
between  her  husband  and  herself  about  endless  torments,  and  he 
tries  to  settle  them  by  *  the  Bible  says,'  she  interrupts  him. 

*  It  does  not  seem  worth  while  to  say,  "  the  Bible  says," '  she  said, 
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Bmiling  a  little  as  she  looked  into  his  troubled  face.  '  The  Bible  was 
the  history  and  poetry  and  politics  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  their  code  of 
ethics  and  their  litargy ;  so  that  unless  we  are  prepared  to  believe  in 
its  verbal  inspiration,  I  don't  see  how  we  can  say,  as  an  ailment,  ^'  the 
Bible  says."' 

'  And  you  do  not  believe  in  its  verbal  inspiration/  he  said  slowly. 

*  No/  Helen  answered,  *  I  could  not.* 

Helen,  it  will  be  seen,  was  not  likely  to  have  gained  a  very 
firm  hold  upon  religion  under  the  teachings  of  her  uncle.  Those 
teachings  had  indeed  been  remarkably  undogmatic,  and  had 
mainly  resolved  themselves  into  *  Be  a  good  girl,  my  dear.'  When 
she  had  been  subjected  to  deeper  influences  she  built  up  a  belief 
for  herself,  *  There  were  for  her  no  details  of  religious  thought. 
Ideas  presented  themselves  to  her  mind  with  a  comprehensiveness 
and  simplicity  which  would  have  been  impossible  to  Mr.  Ward. 
To  her  mind  love  of  good  was  really  love  of  God.  Heaven  meant 
righteousness,  and  hell  an  absence  of  what  was  best  and  truest.' 

John  Ward  had  not  married  her  without  deep  misgivings. 
He  regarded  her  as  entirely  unconverted.  He  considered  it  a 
certainty  that  if  she  were  to  die  in  her  present  frame  of  mind  she 
would  bum  for  ever  in  hell-fire.  It  often  seemed  to  him  that  in 
spite  of  the  spell  exercised  over  him  by  her  sweet,  rich,  and 
beautiful  nature,  his  duty  to  himself  and  his  people  demanded 
that  at  all  costs  he  should  tear  his  love  for  her  out  of  his  heart. 
The  text  *  Be  not  unequally  yoked  with  unbelievers '  is  constantly 
ringing  in  his  ears.  If  he  can  resist  the  warning,  it  is  only 
because  he  hopes  and  believes  that  he  will  be  able,  sooner  or 
later,  to  convince,  convert,  and  save  his  wife.  It  never  once 
occurs  to  his  intellect — cramped  and  besotted  as  it  is  by  the 
horror  of  an  unnatural  creed — that  she,  with  her  pure  and  loving 
soul,  may  be  infinitely  more  dear  to  God,  and  infinitely  more 
worthy  of  the  name  of  Christian  and  of  *  elect,'  than  any  one  of 
the  hard,  ignorant,  and  vulgar  persons  by  whom  he  is  surrounded, 
and  who  mistake  for  religion  their  own  insufferable  ignorance  and 
revolting  Pharisaism. 

John  and  Helen  are  what  they  are,  and  nothing  can  make  them 
otherwise.  Her  belief  and  character  are  the  result  of  tempera- 
ment and  the  Divine  education  of  experience ;  his  are  the  results 
of  a  creed  which  has  petrified  to  adamant,  and  in  many  directions 
renders  impossible  the  spontaneous  workings  of  a  human  heart. 
After  their  marriage  they  are,  for  a  short  time,  perfectly  happy 
in  their  humble  home.     They  live  upon  Helen's  small  jointiu-e. 
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and  Ward  gives  up  the  salary  to  which  he  would  have  been 
entitled.  Their  intense  love  for  one  another  is  undisturbed  by 
the  fact  that  she  does  not  for  a  moment  conceal  her  opinions,  and 
is  frankly  horrified  by  the  brutally  realistic  hymns  which  are  sung 
in  his  chapel.  After  various  vain  and  agonising  arguments  she 
refuses  to  let  him  discuss  with  her  any  more  the  question  of  end- 
less torments,  a  belief  which  formed  the  keystone  of  his  religious 
system.  She  seeks  the  truth,  but  when  no  change  of  conviction 
is  conceivable  on  either  side  she  declines  to  discuss  details,  which, 
after  all,  she  says,  are  of  no  possible  importance,  <  no  more  part  of 
the  eternal  verities  than  a  man's  buttons  are  of  his  character.' 
Hoping  to  win  her  step  by  step,  and  not  to  shock  her  hopelessly 
on  the  threshold,  he  for  some  time  leaves  out  of  his  sermons 
the  flaming  doctrines  on  which  he  is  fed  by  the  only  books  in 
his  library,  the  works  of  Jonathan  Edwards  and  Dr.  Emmons, 
or  those  in  which  Hodge  and  Shedd  water  down  the  same 
doctrines  substantially  to  suit  the  tastes  of  a  generation  which  is 
more  easily  disgusted  and  horrified.  But  his  people  miss  their 
favourite  excitement.  They  Vik&  the  sensation  of  shuddering 
when  fire  and  brimstone  is  preached  to  them,  and  they  are  dis- 
contented. Helen  gives  up  the  weekly  prayer-meeting,  which 
she  detests,  because  she  cannot  bear  to  hear  Elder  Deans  ^  give  the 
Almighty  so  much  miscellaneous  information ; '  and  cannot  stand 
his  incessant  pictures  of  ^  souls  wreathing  in  sulphurous  flames,' 
followed  by  praising  God  for  His  justice  (His  justice  !)  right  after- 
wards. The  elder's  vanity  is  grievously  wounded  by  so  contemptuous 
a  rejection  of  his  horrors  and  pomposities.  This  makes  him  grow 
jealous  and  suspicious.  His  daughter,  Alfaretta  Deans,  lives  with 
the  Wards  as  their  one  servant,  and  loves  them  loyally,  but  he 
removes  her  from  their  service  lest  her  soul  should  be  imperilled. 
A  fire  takes  place  in  the  lumber  yard,  and  in  the  belief  that 
a  boy  is  sleeping  on  the  sawdust  heap  the  drunken  raftsman, 
Tom  Davis,  wraps  his  coat  round  his  head  and  rushes  into  the 
flames.  The  boy  is  not  there,  but  the  poor  man  rushes  out 
terribly  scorched  and  falls  dead  upon  his  face.  This  awful  example 
to  unbelievers  furnishes  a  tempting  opportunity  to  Elder  Deans, 
and  he  revels  in  it  to  his  heart's  content.  Chancing  to  see  Helen, 
he  alludes  to  her  absence  from  the  prayer-meeting,  and  says : 

*  I  hope  we  shall  see  yon  soon.  A  solemn  season  of  revival  is 
approaching.     Why  have  you  stayed  away  so  long,  Mrs.  Ward  % ' 

Annoyed  at  the  impertinence  of  his  questions,  Helen's  face  flushed 
a  little. 
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'  I  do  not  like  the  prayer-meeting/  she  answered  quietly ;  but  before 
the  elder  could  recover  from  the  shock  of  such  a  statement,  Mrs. 
Kevins  had  come  up  to  speak  to  him. 

*  Have  you  seen  Mrs.  Davis  yet,  Mr.  Deans  1 '  she  asked.  *  She  took 
on  awful  last  night;  the  neighboui'S  heard  her.  *Twas  after  twelve 
'foi'e  she  was  quiet.' 

'  Yes,  I  saw  her,'  said  the  elder,  shaking  his  head  in  a  pompous 
way;  'I  went  to  administer  consolation;  Fm  just  coming  from  there 
now.  It  is  an  awful  judgment  on  that  man :  no  chance  for  repentance, 
overtook  by  hell,  as  I  told  Mrs.  Davis,  in  a  moment.  But  the  Lord 
must  be  praised  for  His  justice  :  that  ought  to  comfort  her.' 

'  Good  heavens ! '  cried  Helen, '  you  did  not  tell  that  poor  woman  her 
husband  was  overtaken  by  hell ! ' 

'  Ma'am,'  said  Mr.  Deans,  fliirly  stuttering  with  astonishment  at  the 
condemnation  of  her  tone,  '  I — I — did.' 

'Oh,  shame!'  Helen  said,  heedless  of  the  listeners  around,  them. 
*  How  dared  you  say  such  a  thing  1  How  dared  you  libel  the  goodness 
of  God  1  Tom  Davis  is  not  in  hell.  A  man  who  died  to  save  another's 
life  1  Oh,  that  poor  wife  !  How  could  you  have  had  the  heart  to  make 
her  think  God  was  so  cruel  % ' 

John  Ward,  though  in  the  tenderest  manner,  also  feels  him- 
self obliged  to  tell  the  poor  widow  that  the  soul  of  her  husband  is 
eternally  lost.  Helen  cannot  bear  the  strain  of  her  indignant 
sympathy,  and  visits  Mrs.  Davis.  The  poor  woman  describes  the 
miserable  life  and  smroundings  of  her  husband  since  his  childhood, 
and  says : 

*  What  chance  had  Tomi  God  never  give  him  any,  but  He  could  have, 
if  He'd  had  a  mind  to.  So  I  can't  love  Him,  Mrs.  Ward,  I  can't  love 
Him  ;  Him  bavin'  all  the  power,  and  yet  lettin'  Tom's  soul  go  down  to 
hell ;  for  Tom  couldn't  help  it,  and  him  livin'  so.  I  ain't  denyin'  reli- 
gion, nor  anything  like  that — I'm  a  Christian  woman  and  a  member — 
but  I  can't  love  Him,  so  there's  no  use  talkin' — I  can*t  love  Him.' 

Helen  tries  to  comfort  her  with  larger  hopes. 

*  You  don't  think,'  said  Mrc.  Davis  in  a  hoarse,  hurried  whisper, 
'  you're  not  saying,  Tom  isnH  in  heU  % ' 

*  I  know  he  is  not,'  said  Helen,  '  Justice !  it  would  be  the  most 
frightful  injustice,  because,  don't  you  see,  it  is  just  as  ycu  said,  Tom 
had  no  chance.  .  .  •  It  is  not  true  that  while  Tom's  soul  lives,  he 
cannot  grow  good.' 

Space  forbids  me  to  quote  the  rest  of  the  scene,  but  it  is  not 
difl&cult  to  see  the  results  of  this  state  of  things.  The  [elders 
conspire  to  have  Helen  brought  before  a  '  session,'  that  *  her  soul 
may  be  dealt  with.'    Goaded  to  despair,  and  agonised  by  the 
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reproach  of  his  conscience  that  he  has  neglected  to  preach  the 
truth  out  of  love  to  his  wife,  John  preaches  a  sermon  lurid  with 
the  reddest  flames  of  hell-fire.  It  is  nominally  a  missionary 
sermon,  but,  as  Elder  Deans  explains  to  GifFord  Woodhouse,  such 
sermons  were  not  meant  to  raise  large  contributions  for  the 
benefit  of  the  heathen,  but  *  they*re  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
us  that  the  heathen  is  damned,  so  that  we  will  rejoice  in  our  own 
salvation,  and  make  haste  to  accept  it  if  we  are  unconverted.' 
Helen  goes  for  a  visit  to  her  uncle  at  Ashhurst.  and  while  there 
receives  a  letter  from  her  husband,  written  with  intense  agony  of 
soul,  in  which  he  forbids  her  to  return  to  him  till  she  has  accepted 
his  belief,  and,  as  he  expresses  it,  ^seen  the  truth.'  He  has 
acted  in  perfect  faith  and  loyalty  in  coming  to  this  crushing 
resolve,  because  he  thinks  that  it  is  the  only  way  to  save  Helen's 
Boul.  I  will  not  narrate  the  very  powerful  scenes  in  which  this 
crisis  is  described.  The  decision  is  final,  and  naturally  neither 
the  Howes  nor  any  of  Helen's  friends  can  understand  as  she  does, 
that  John  has  made  this  tremendous  sacrifice,  not  because  he  is 
cruel  or  indifferent,  but  out  of  the  purest  love.  Poor  Helen  falls 
into  the  hopeless  misery  of  selfish  isolation,  living  only  for  her 
dreary  sorrow.  From  this  she  is  rescued  by  Mr.  Dale,  who  alone 
of  the  Ashhurst  circle  sympathises  both  with  her  and  her  husband. 
When  Mrs.  Dale  has  poured  out  her  reprobation  to  Dr.  Howe  and 
her  husband,  on  Helen  for  having  opinions  of  her  own,  and  on 
Ward  for  his  Methodism — 

'  You  see  it  is  pretty  bad,  Dale/  said  the  rector. 

^  It  is,  it  is/  said  Mr,  Dale,  his  mild  eye  glistening ; '  bat,  oh,  how  he 
loves  her ! ' 

'  Loves  her  ! '  cried  the  other  two  together. 

'  Yes/  continued  Mr.  Dale  slowly, '  one  feels  as  if  we  ought  not  even 
to  discuss  it,  for  we  are  scarcely  capable  of  understanding  it.  The  place 
whereon  we  stand  is  holy  ground.' 

*  Henry,'  said  his  wife,  *  there's  no  fool  like  an  old  fool.  Yon  don't 
know  what  you're  talking  about.  .  ,  .  Love  indeed !  Well,  I  don't 
understand  love  like  that.' 

But  Mr.  Dale  does,  and  his  quiet  sympathy  alone  saves  Helen 
from  the  shipwreck  of  character  which  would  have  resulted  from 
morbid  absorption  in  her  own  anguish.  On  strained  terms  even 
with  her  uncle  and  Lois  because  they  condemn  her  husband's 
conduct,  she  lives  in  lonely  weariness  and  spends  whole  hours 
beside  her  mother's  grave.  One  autumn  afternoon  she  is  vaguely 
listening  to  the  birds,  and  watching  the  squirrels,  and  the  falling 
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beech-leaves,  when  Mr,  Dale  finds  her  with  her  head  resting 
forlornly  on  her  hands. 

'  My  dear/  said  Mr.  Dale  gently,  '  they  told  me  at  the  Rectory  they 
thought  you  were  up  here,  so  I  came  to  see  if  you  would  let  me  walk 
home  with  you,' 

Helen  started  as  he  spoke,  and  the  squirrel  scampered  away.  '  Did 
you  come  for  that  1 '  she  said,  touched  in  spite  of  her  bitter  thoughts. 

Mr.  Dale  pushed  his  broad-brimmed  hat  back  on  his  head,  so  that 
his  fieuse  seemed  to  have  a  black  aureola  round  it.  '  Yes,'  he  replied, 
regarding  her  with  anxious  blue  eyes — '  yes,  I  am  grieved  to  have  you 
eo  much  alone ;  yet  I  know  how  natural  it  is  to  desire  to  be  alone.' 

Helen  did  not  answer. 

*I  hope,'  he  went  on,  hesitating — 'I  hope  you  will  not  think  I 
intrude  if  I  say,  I  came  because  I  wanted  to  say  that  I  have  a  great 
respect  for  your  husband,  Helen.' 

Helen  turned  sharply,  as  if  she  would  have  clasped  his  hands,  and 
then  put  her  own  over  her  face,  which  was  quivering  with  sudden 
tears. 

Mr.  Dale  touched  her  shoulder  gently.  *  Yes,  a  gi-eat  respect.  Love 
like  his  inspires  reverence ;  it  is  almost  Divine.' 

Helen's  assent  was  inaudible. 

'  Not,  my  dear,'  the  old  man  continued,  '  that  I  do  not  regret — yes, 
with  all  my  heart  I  deplore — the  suffering  for  you  both  by  which  his 
love  is  proved.  Yet  I  recognise  with  awe  that  it  is  love.  And  when  one 
has  come  so  near  the  end  of  life  as  I  have,  it  is  much  to  have  once  seen 
love.  We  look  into  the  mysteries  of  God  when  we  see  how  Divine  a 
human  soul  can  be.  Perhaps  I  have  no  right  to  speak  of  what  is  so 
sacredly  yours,  yet  it  is  proper  that  you  should  know  that  the  full 
meaning  of  this  calamity  can  be  understood.  It  is  not  all  grief,  Helen, 
to  be  loved  as  you  are.' 

She  could  not  speak,  she  clung  to  him  in  a  passion  of  tears,  and  the 
love  and  warmth  she  had  thought  she  should  never  feel  again  began  to 
stir  about  her  heart. 

*  So  you  will  be  strong  for  him/  Mr.  Dale  said  gently,  his  wrinkled 
hand  stroking  her  soil  hair.  'Be  patient,  because  we  have  perhaps 
loved  you  too  much  to  be  just  to  him  :  yet  your  peace  would  teach  us 
justice.  Be  happier,  my  dear,  that  we  may  understand  him.  You  see 
what  I  mean  % ' 

Helen  did  see ;  courage  began  to  creep  back,  and  her  reserve  melted 
and  broke  down  with  a  storm  of  tears,  too  long  unshed.  '  I  will  try,' 
she  said  brokenly,  *  oh,  I  will  try  ! ' 

The  beneficent  interference  of  the  dear  and  good  old  man  does 
not  cease  here.  He  becomes  Helen's  best  friend,  and  to  check 
her  from  the  restless  self-consciousness  which  cannot  be  content 
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with  the  quiet   duties   of  Ashhurst,  he   points  out  to  her  how 
useful  her  life  may  be  to  all  whom  she  loves, 

*  You  see/  he  went  on  in  Lis  gentle  voice,  *  your  life  cannot  be 
negative  anywhere.  You  have  taken  your  stand  for  a  vital  principle, 
and  it  must  make  us  better.  Truth  is  like  heat  or  light ;  its  vibrations 
are  endless,  and  are  endlessly  felt.  There  is  something  very  beautifal 
to  me,  Helen,  speaking  of  the  truth,  that  you  and  your  husband,  from 
absolutely  opposite  and  extreme  points,  have  yet  this  force  of  truth  in 
your  souls.  You  have  both  touched  the  principle  of  life,  he  from  one 
side,  you  from  the  other.     But  you  both  feel  the  pulse  of  God  in  it  1  * 

'  You  know,*  she  said  gratefully,  *  you  understand.' 

The  scene  is  not  over  when  Lois  comes  in  with  a  telegram 
which  announces  that  John  Ward  is  very  ill.  Helen  receives  the 
news  calmly,  because  *  love's  horror  of  death  sweeps  away  all 
small  things — time,  hope,  fear,  even  grief  itself.'  She  flies  to 
her  husband's  dying  bed,  and  spends  the  last  hours  alone  with 
him,  until  he  dies  in  her  arms.  The  shock  of  his  immense  self- 
sacrifice  had  been  too  much  for  him.  He  had  given  up,  for 
conscience'  sake,  all  that  his  heart  held  most  dear,  but  his  heart 
had  broken  in  the  effort.  Helen  returns  to  Ashhurst  after  a  time. 
There  is  one  last  idyllic  chapter  in  which  Gifford  wins  the  hand 
of  Lois,  and  now  the  little  misunderstandings  between  them  melt 
away.     Helen  takes  the  place  of  a  daughter  in  her  uncle's  home. 

There  is  much  more  in  the  book  than  has  here  been  indicated. 
I  have  said  nothing  of  the  delightful  dinner-party  given  by 
Deborah  and  Ruth  Woodhouse ;  and  nothing  of  the  tragi-comic 
perplexities  of  poor  Mr.  Denner  in  trying  to  make  up  bis  mind 
whether  he  should  ask  Miss  Deborah  or  Miss  Euth  to  share  his 
lonely  home.     But  two  characters  deserve  special  mention. 

Alfaretta  Deans,  daughter  of  the  intolerable  elder,  is  servant 
in  John  Ward's  house.  When  we  first  make  her  acquaintance  she 
has  her  arms  full  of  fresh  white  tea-towels  which  had  been  put 
out  to  dry  on  the  row  of  gooseberry-bushes  at  the  end  of  the 
garden,  and  is  singing  cheerily,  with  all  the  force  of  her  strong 
young  lungs,  the  following  hymn : — 

My  thoughts  on  awful  subjects  roll. 

Damnation  and  the  dead  ; 
What  horrors  seize  the  guilty  soul 

Upon  the  dying  bed  ! 

Where  endless  crowds  of  sinners  lie, 

And  darkness  makes  their  chains. 
Tortured  with  keen  despair  they  cry, 

Yet  wait  for  fiercer  pains  I 
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Then  swift  and  dreadful  she  descends 

Down  to  the  fiery  coast 
Amongst  abominable  fiends 

*  Oh,  Alferetta ! '  her  mistress  cried,  in  indignant  astonishment,  '  how 
can  you  say  such  terrible  words?'  Alfaretta  stood  still,  in  open- 
mouthed  amazement,  an  injured  look  in  her  good-natured  blue  eyes.  The 
incongruity  of  the  rosy-faced  happy  girl,  standing  in  the  sunshine,  with 
all  the  scents  and  sounds  of  a  July  day  about  her,  and  singing  in  her 
cheerful  voice  those  hopeless  words,  almost  made  Helen  smile ;  but  she 
added  gravely,  *  I  hope  you  will  not  sing  that  again.     I  do  not  like  it.' 

*  But,  ma'am — but,  Mrs.  Ward,'  said  the  girl,  plainly  hurt  at  the 
reproof,  *  I  was  practising.  I  belong  to  the  choir.  ...  Is  it  the  words 
of  it  you  don't  likel '  said  Alfaretta,  rather  relieved  since  her  singing  had 
not  been  criticised. 

'Yes,'  Helen  answered,  *it  is  the  words.  Don't  you  see  how 
dreadful  they  are  % ' 

Alfaretta  stood  with  her  plump  red  hands  on  her  hips,  and  regarded 
Mrs.  Ward  with  interest.  *  I  hadn't  ever  thought  of  'em,'  she  said. 
'  Yes,  ma'am,  I  suppose  they  are  awful  bad.  .  .  .  Worst  of  it  Ls  you  get 
used  to  'em,  and  don't  notice  'em  much.  Why  I've  sung  that  hymn 
dozens  of  time  in  church,  and  never  thought  of  the  meanin'.  And 
there's  Tom  Davis.  ...  I  don't  suppose  he  notices  the  words  of  this 
hymn,  though  I  know  he  sung  it,  for  he  keeps  right  on  in  his  sin  ;  and 
he  couldn't,  you  know,  Mrs.  Ward,  if  that  hymn  was  true  to  him.' 

Alfaretta  becomes  profoundly  attached  to  her  young  mistress, 
and  out  of  love  for  her  ventures  even  to  defy  her  father,  who  calls 
Helen  the  Jonah  of  the  Church  and  talks  about  her  *  false  and 
lying  tongue.'  Alfaretta  fires  up  into  sudden  indignation  and 
says,  *  How  can  you  say  such  things  about  her  ?  A  saint  and  an 
angel  if  ever  there  was  one.  The  Lord  don't  send  no  one  to  hell, 
let  alone  such  as  her.'  The  elder,  alarmed  lest  Helen  should 
*  send  his  child  to  hell  before  his  very  eyes,'  declares  that  she 
shall  leave  Airs.  Ward's  service,  and  asks  her  if  Helen  has  ever 
said  anything  to  her  *  about  the  Lord  not  sending  people  to  hell. ' 

*  I  don't  know,'  she  answers  desperately,  *  I  don't  know  anything 
except  she's  good.' 

'  Listen  to  me,'  said  Mr.  Deans,  in  his  harsh,  monotonous  voice ;  '  did 
Mrs.  Ward  ever  say  anything  to  you  about  hell  1    Answer  me  that.' 

Then  the  loving  little  servant-maid,  truthful  as  the  blood  of  Scotch 
ancestors  and  a  PnBsbyterian  training  could  make  her,  faced  what  she 
knew  would  bring  remorse,  and,  for  all  she  could  tell,  unpardonable  sin 
upon  her  soul,  and  Said  boldly, '  No,  she  never  did,  she  never  said  one 
blessed  word  to  me  about  hell.' 

I  I  2 
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The  wind  seemed  suddenly  to  leave  the  elder's  sails,  but  the 
collapse  was  only  for  a  moment ;  even  Alfaretta's  offering  of  her  first 
lie  upon  the  altar  of  her  devotion  to  her  mistress  was  not  to  save  her. 

'  Well/  he  said,  opening  his  mouth  slowly,  and  looking  about  with 
great  dignity, '  if  she  hasn't  said  it  to  you  she  has  to  other  people,  I'll 
be  bound.  For  she  said  it  to  Mrs.  Davis,  and ' — the  elder  inflated  his 
chest  and  held  his  head  high — '  and  me.  It  is  my  duty  as  elder  to  take 
notice  of  it  for  her  own  souFs  sake,  and  to  open  her  husband's  eyes  if 
he's  too  blind  to  see  it.  .  .  .  An'  I've  exhorted ;  but ' — the  elder  raised 
his  eyes  piously  to  heaven — *  Paul  may  plant  and  ApoUos  may  water, 
but  it  don't  do  no  good.' 

Alfaretta  is  a  very  subordinate  person  in  the  little  narrative. 
Dr.  Howe,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  very  important  one,  and  is  a 
sort  of  foil  to  the  high-strung,  spiritual  intensity  of  John  Ward. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  love  the  good  genial  rector ;  even  if  we  are 
made  to  feel  all  along  that  he  is  more  or  less  of  a  Sadducee,  yet 
he  too  has  his  tragic  side.  Though  many  of  his  duties  are  dead 
and  buried,  they  have  left  behind  them  the  sting  of  memory. 
He  has  shirked  the  toil  and  anguish  of  soul  which  leads  a  man  to 
face  his  doubts,  and  has  turned  aside  to  the  plain  duties  of  life. 
But  his  punishment  is  that  when  some  questioning  soul  comes  to 
him  he  has  nothing  to  offer  except  some  formula — some  text-book 
spirituality.  It  tries  him  terribly  to  have  to  teU  his  lifelong 
friend  Mr.  Denner  that  he  is  dying,  and  to  attempt  the  adminis- 
tering of  spiritual  consolation  after  the  long  years  in  which  they 
had  been  on  terms  of  the  utmost  intimacy,  but  never  touched 
upon  religious  subjects.  Helen  tells  him  that  he  can  only  help 
Mr.  Denner  with  the  old  friendship,  that  it  is  too  late  for  religious 
aid,  and  nothing  is  left  but  the  human  sympathy  which  will  make 
death  easier.  Dr.  Howe  will  not  admit  this  for  the  moment,  yet 
the  unusualness  of  having  to  enter  on  religious  topics  with  his 
old  friend  tries  him  sorely.  He  breaks  it  to  his  friend  that  he 
must  die  soon,  and  tells  him  that  he  is  sure  he  does  not  need  to 
dread  death. 

*  It  must  come  to  us  all,  sooner  or  later,'  he  said  gently,  •  and  if  we 
have  lived  well  we  need  not  dread  it.  Surely  you  need  not,  of  all  the 
men  I  have  ever  known.' 

*  I  have  always  endeavoured,'  said  Mr.  Denner,  in  a  voice  which 
still  trembled  a  little,  *  to  remember  that  I  was  a  gentleman.' 

Dr.  Howe  openod  his  lips  and  shut  them  again  before  he  spoke. 

*  I I  meant  that  the  trust  in  God,  William,  of  a  Christian  man,  which 

is  yours,  must  be  your  certain  support  now.' 

The  lawyer  looked  up,  with  a  faint  siu'prise  dawning  in  his  eyes. 
'  Ah,  you  are  very  good  to  say  so,  I*m  sure,'  he  replied  courteously. 
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Dr.  Howe  moved  his  bands  nervously,  clasping  and  redasping  them 
upon  the  head  of  his  stick.  *  Yes,  William/  he  said,  after  a  moment's 
silence,  *  that  trust  in  God  which  leads  us  safely  through  all  the  dark 
places  of  life  will  not  fail  us  at  the  end ;  the  rod  and  the  staff  still 
comfort  us.' 

*  Ah,  yes,'  responded  Mr.  Denner. 

The  rector  gained  confidence  as  he  spoke.  'And  you  must  have 
that  blessed  assurance  of  the  love  of  God,  William,'  be  continued; 
*  your  life  has  been  so  pure  and  good.  You  must  see  in  this  visitation 
not  chastisement,  but  mercy.' 

Dr.  Howe's  hand  moved  slowly  back  to  the  big  pocket  of  one  of  his 
back  coat-tails,  and  brought  out  a  small  shabby  Prayer-book. 

'  You  will  let  me  read  the  prayers  for  the  sick,'  he  said,  and  without 
waiting  for  a  reply  began  to  say,  with  more  feeling  than  he  often  put 
into  the  reading  of  the  service  : 

*  Dearly  beloved,  know  this,  that  Almighty  Gk)d  is  the  Lord  of 
life ' 

*  Archibald,'  said  Mr.  Denner  faintly,  '  you  will  excuse  me,  but  this 
is  not — not  necessary,  as  it  were.' 

Dr.  Howe  looked  at  him  blankly,  the  Prayer-book  closing  in  his 
hand. 

*  I  mean,'  Mr.  Denner  added,  *  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  the 
time  for — for  speaking  thus  has  passed.   It  is  now  with  me,  Archibald.' 

There  was  a  wistful  look  in  his  eyes  as  he  spoke,  and  Dr.  Howe, 
thinking  that  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  must  wait;  answers  with  a 
commonplace. 

*  Ah,  yes,'  said  the  sick  man ;  *  but  I  should  like  to  approach  this 
from  our  usual  point  of  view,  if  you  will  be  so  good,  I  have  every 
respect  for  your  office,  but  would  it  not  be  easier  to  speak  of— of  this  as 
we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  on  all  subjects,  quite — in  our 
ordinary  way,  as  it  were.  You  will  pardon  me,  Archibald,  if  I  say 
anything  else  seems — ^ah — unreal  1 ' 

*  WiUiam,'  the  rector  answered,  *  have  I  made  religion  so  worthless  % 
Have  1  held  it  so  weakly  that  you  feel  that  it  cannot  help  you  now  1 ' 

*  Oh,  not  at  all,'  responded  Mr.  Denner, '  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  it.  But — but  if  you  please,  Archibald — it  is  unnecessary  to  be 
anything  but — natural.' 

After  a  little  further  conversation,  Mr.  Denner  says, '  How  does  it 
seem  to  you,  doctor  %    Do  you  feel  sure  of  anything — afterwards  % ' 

The  rector  could  not  escape  the  penetrating  gaze  of  those  strangely 
bright  brown  eyes.  He  looked  into  them,  and  then  wavered  and 
turned  away. 

'  Do  you  % '  said  the  lawyer. 

The  other  put  his  hands  up  to  his  face  a  moment. 

'Ah!'  he  answered  sharply,*!  don't  know — I  can't  tell.  I — I 
don't  know,  Denner  1 ' 

'  No,'  replied  Mr.  Denner,  with  tranquil  satisfaction,  '  I  supposed 
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not — I  supposed  not.  But  when  a  man  gets  where  I  am,  it  seems  the 
one  thing  in  the  world  worth  being  sure  of/ 

The  old  man  falls  into  dreamy  me<litations,  and  once  he  said  softly, 
*  In  the  hour  of  death,  and  in  the  day  of  judgment ' 

*  Good  Lord,  deliver  us ! '  finished  Gifford  gently ;  for  the  young 
man  had  been  sitting  by  his  bedside,  and  nursing  him  with  all  the 
affection  of  a  son. 

Mr.  Denner  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  at  him.  *  Good  Lord/  he 
said,  *  ah,  yes,  yes,  that  is  enough,  my  friend.  Oood  Lord  ;  one  leaves 
the  rest.' 

But  Dr.  Howe  walks  home  with  a  strange  look  on  his  face,  and 
locks  himself  into  his  own  study. 

Very  remarkable,  too,  is  the  scene  in  which  Dr.  Howe  tries  to 
shake  John  Ward's  agonised  determination  not  to  receive  back  his 
much-beloved  wife  till  she  has  come  to  the  light,  for  which  result 
he  has  prayed  with  his  whole  soul.  He  grew  more  intolerant  with 
John  each  mile  of  his  journey;  he  repulses  Alfaretta's  greeting, 
and  thinks  the  people  of  Lockhaven  insufferable.  Seeing  a 
volume  of  Jonathan  Edwards  open  at  the  frightful  and  well- 
known  passage  in  which  he  speaks  of  God  holding  a  sinner  over 
the  fire  of  hell  as  one  might  hold  a  spider  or  some  loathsome 
insect.  Dr.  Howe  bangs  the  book  down,  and  gives  it  a  furtive 
kick  as  it  falls  upon  the  floor.  John  Ward  comes  in  and  is  met 
by  the  full  flood  of  the  rector's  impatient,  indignant,  and  con- 
temptuous reproaches.  Considering  that  John  had  sat  up  all 
night  in  prayer  to  God  before  he  had  come  to  his  determination, 
and  had  written  his  last  letter  to  Helen  on  his  knees  and  in  floods 
of  tears,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  give  way.  He  is  shocked 
that  Dr.  Howe  should  even  allude  to  any  worldly  considerations, 
and  when  the  rector  too  diplomatically  appeals  to  him  by  the 
argument  that  if  he  is  so  troubled  by  Helen's  unbelief  he  ought 
to  keep  her  in  hourly  intercourse  with  himself — 

'  Do  not  play  the  part  of  the  Tempter,'  said  John  gently ;  '  it  ill 
becomes  Christ's  minister  to  do  that.  Would  you  have  me  pray  for 
guidance,  and  then  refuse  to  follow  it  when  it  comes  1  God  will  give 
me  the  strength  and  courage  to  make  her  suffer,  that  she  may  be  saved  ! ' 

Dr.  Howe  stared  at  him  for  a  moment.  Then  he  said,  *  I — I  do 
not  need  you  to  teach  me  my  duty  as  Christ's  minister,  sir ;  it  would 
be  more  fitting  that  you  should  concern  yourself  with  your  duty  as  a 
husband.'  The  veins  in  his  forehead  were  swollen  with  wrath.  '  The 
way  in  which  you  pride  yourself  upon  devising  the  most  exquisite  pain 
for  your  wife  is  inhuman,  it  is  devilish  !  And  you  drag  her  family  into 
the  scandal  of  it,  too.' 

John  was  silent. 
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*Sit  down,'  added  Dr.  Howe  brusquely,  *you  look  tired;'  and 
indeed  the  pallor  of  John's  face  was  deadly. 

The  argument  continues,  but  all  arguments  and  entreaties  are 
unavailing,  and  Dr.  Howe  resolutely  checks  his  denunciations.  But 
when  the  rector  urges  that  Helen,  if  she  returns,  may  observe 
all  proper  forms,  and  keep  silence  about  what  was,  after  all,  an 
immaterial  diflFerence,  John  is  roused  to  sudden  passion  by  the  old 
temptation.  Alfaretta's  announcement  of  supper  stops  the  dis- 
cussion. Dr.  Howe  makes  a  last  appeal  against  the  preacher's 
monstrous  decision,  and  John,  desiring  to  put  an  end  to  the 
terrible  strain,  under  which  he  felt  that  his  strength  was  leaving 
him,  cries  with  a  pathetic  desire  for  sympathy — 

*  I  love  her  too  much  to  change.  Don't  you  understand  1  But  I 
cling  to  more  than  human  strength  when  I  say,  I  will  not  changa' 

'  Then,  by  Heaven,'  cried  the  rector,  *  neither  shall  she  !  With  my 
consent  she  shall  never  return  to  a  man  who  reads  such  books  as  tho6e 
— and  he  pointed  to  a  row  of  Jonathan  Edwards — a  man  who  denies 
good  in  anything  outside  his  own  miserable  conception  of  religion ;  the 
very  existence  of  whose  faith  is  a  denunciation  and  execration  of  every 
one  who  does  not  agree  with  him.  You  are  firm,  sir.  So  is  she  !  I 
bid  yon  good-day.' 

He  turned  to  the  door,  breathing  hard  through  his  shut  teeth. 
John  Ward  followed  him,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  his  arm.  *  Do  not 
go,'  he  said ;  *  there  is  much  that  I  would  like  to  say ;  and  you  will  spend 
the  night  here  with  me.     I  beg  that  you  wiU  not  go.' 

*  The  roof  which  refuses  to  shelter  my  niece,'  answered  Dr.  Howe, 
his  voice  shaking  with  anger, '  shall  not  be  over  my  head.' 

'  Then,'  said  John,  slowly  and  gently,  *  you  must  listen  now  to  what 
I  have  to  say.' 

*  Must ! '  cried  the  rector. 

^  Yes,  for  it  is  your  duty  to  listen  as  it  is  mine  to  speak.  I  dare  not 
hear  a  servant  of  God  set  the  opinion  of  the  world  above  a  conception  of 
duty — ^no  matter  how  strained  and  unnatural  the  duty  may  appear  to 
him — and  keep  silence.  •  .  .  You  evade  the  truth ;  you  seek  ease  in 
Zion.  I  charge  you,  by  the  sacred  name  of  Him  whose  minister  you 
are,  that  you  examine  your  own  soul.' 

Dr.  Howe  looked  at  him,  his  face  crimson  with  anger.  '  Sir,'  he 
stammered,  flinging  his  detaining  hand  from  his  arm,  '  sir  ! '  And  then, 
for  the  first  time  since  Archibald  Howe  took  orders,  an  oath  burst 
from  his  lips ;  he  struck  his  stick  madly  against  the  table,  and  rushed 
from  the  room. 

*  Get  out  of  my  way,  girl  1 '  he  cried  to  Alfaretta,  and,  slamming  the 
gate  behind  him,  he  strode  down  the  street. 

I  have  made  considerable  quotations  from  this  story — some  of 
which  I  have  been  obliged  to  abbreviate — because  I  wished  to  give 
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the  reader  an  opportunity  of  estimating  its  importance.  Bat  he 
may  rest  assured  that  he  will  find  much  more  to  interest  him  if 
he  goes  to  the  book  itself,  and  also  that  the  passages  quoted 
assume  a  finer  force  amid  their  proper  surroundings.  I  will 
conclude  with  only  two  remarks,  for  my  sole  wish  has  been  to 
introduce  the  book  to  wider  notice,  not  to  discuss  the  many  pro- 
blems on  which  it  touches. 

1.  Although,  like  all  worthy  stories,  John  Ward  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  novel  with  a  purpose,  yet,  in  accordance  with  the 
truest  principles  of  art,  the  purpose  is  neither  single,  nor  does  it 
lie  glaringly  upon  the  surface.  The  writer  never  obtrudes  upon 
us  the  lesson  which  she  wishes  to  enforce.  She  gives  a  photograph 
of  life  and  leaves  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  inferences  firom  the 
facts  which  she  has  selected  and  arranged,  exactly  as  he  would 
have  been  obliged  to  do  if  they  formed  a  chapter  of  his  per- 
sonal experience. 

2.  Her  work  must  not  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  too  numerous 
romances  which  choose  the  vehicle  of  fiction  to  insinuate  religious 
conclusions  of  vast  importance  which  in  the  pages  of  a  novel  cannot 
possibly  be  sifted  and  reasoned  out  in  any  adequate  manner.  No 
doubt  the  sympathies  of  the  writer  are  opposed  to  the  gloomy 
and  ruthless  doctrines  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  the  Moloch  logic 
of  Calvinistic  Presbyterianism.  But  she  is  never  unfair  to  the 
doctrines  which  she  so  evidently  repudiates.  If  Helen  is  sin- 
gularly outspoken  in  her  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  *  endless 
torments,'  John  Ward  is  yet  furnished  with  full  opportunities  \q 
expound  and  plead  for  his  own  views;  and  so  far  from  repre- 
senting him  as  a  monster  because  he  pursues  to  the  bitter  end 
the  views  which  she  detests,  the  writer  chooses  him  for  the  hero 
of  her  narrative,  and  shows  him  as  a  man  of  the  noblest  nature 
and  the  most  intense  sincerity.  Indeed,  so  fair  is  she  in  this 
respect  that,  though  she  paints  the  agony  of  a  dying  Calvinism, 
it  might  even  be  supposed  that  it  was  her  object  to  show  how  that 
form  of  creed  is  capable  of  inspiring  the  most  exalted  heroism, 
and  can  be  held  in  a  heart  of  the  tenderest  sensibility.  Certainly 
one  lesson  which  results  from  her  pages  is  that  men  may  rise 
superior  to  what  might  seem  to  be  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
their  religious  opinions:  that  purity  and  nobleness  are  equally 
compatible  with  the  widest  differences  of  theory  as  to  the  nature  of 
God  and  the  ultimate  destinies  of  man :  that  *  God  is  no  respecter 
of  persons,  but  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  Him  and  worketh 
righteousness  is  accepted  of  Him.' 

F.  W.  Fabrab. 
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The  Cruel  Priest 


From  the  fly-leaf  of  a  copy  of  *An  Excellent  Commonty  of  Rare  Scots 
Songs'  (Edinburgh,  1766,  octavo).  The  ballad  is  written  in  a  somewhat  un- 
educated female  hand.    The  same  hand  lias  inscribed  on  the  title-page,  *  From 

Juden  Scott,  Kirkhope,  to  Marian  L ,  Peel.'    This  must  be  one  of  the  family 

of  L who  were  Scott*s  neighbours  at  Ashesteel,  and  of  whose  ancestry  he  tells, 

in  Lockhart,  a  very  curious  witch-story.  •  Juden  *  is  the  phonetic  way  of  spelling 
the  Scotch  pronunciation  of  *  Gideon.'  The  ballad  has  been  entrusted  to  me  by 
the  owner,  but  I  am  not  its  author,  though  I  have  ventured  to  name  it  *  The  Cruel 
Priest.'— A.  L. 


IT  was  at  the  court  o'  the  gude  Scots  King 
That  a  waefu'  thing  befell : 
'Tis  of  a  lover  and  his  lady ; 
Loved  ilk  the  other  well. 

There  cam'  a  lord  frae  the  South  Countrie, 

And  a  gudely  lord  was  he ; 
His  sword-sheath  was  o'  the  beaten  gowd, 

The  haft  o'  the  ivory. 

And  aye  he  spak'  o'  his  gowd  and  gear, 
And  his  lands  in  the  South  Countrie, 

But  never  he  spak'  o'  his  faith  and  troth. 
That  were  plight  to  a  fair  lady. 

Oh,  then  was  our  gude  King  right  fain : 

*  In  a  gude  time  cam'  he  here  ; 

Braid  lands  hath  he  in  the  South  Countrie  — 
He  shall  wed  my  daughter  dear !' 

He's  called  to  him  his  little  foot-page ; 

*  Gae  rin,  gae  rin,'  quoth  he, 

*  And  see  that  ye  carry  this  braid  letter 
To  the  lord  frae  the  South  Countrie ! 
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Then  up  and  spak'  the  Southland  lord — 
And  oh,  but  his  cheek  waxed  red — 

*  Oh,  I  wadna  wed  the  King's  daughter 

Though  a'  but  her  were  dead ! 

*  Gae  back,  gae  back  to  your  king,'  he  said, 

*  And  this  word  gie  frae  me : 

My  heart  and  my  hand  are  no  my  ain, 
Nor  yet  for  that  fair  lady.' 

Then  back  cam'  he,  that  little  foot-page. 
And  knelt  down  on  his  knee : 

*  Oh,  will  ye  wed  wi'  the  King's  daughter. 

Or  will  ye  be  hangit  hie  ?' 

*  Oh,  where,  oh,  where  is  my  gude  grey  steed  ? 

Oh,  where  are  my  merry  men  a'  ? 
Oh,  would  I  were  far  frae  this  ill  countrie, 
At  hame  in  my  father's  ha' ! 

*  But  gin  I  maun  wed  this  outland  maid 

An  ill  death  may  she  die ! 
She  may  ware  her  love  on  him  she  will ; 
She's  get  nae  love  frae  me.' 

Then  bells  were  rung  and  mass  was  sung. 

And  ready  stude  the  priest. 
But  deid  in  her  bower  lay  the  King's  daughter, 

"With  a  wide  wound  in  her  breist ! 

Then  a  wofu'  man  was  our  gude  King, 
And  the  saut  tear  filled  his  ee : 

*  Now  streak  the  corp,  ye  Four  Maries,^ 

And  busk  her  in  cramoisie. 

*  And  you  that  wished  my  daughter  dead 

Your  bridal  yet  shall  be. 
This  very  night  ye's  be  wed,'  he  said, 

*  And  the  mom  ye's  be  hangit  hie !  * 


'  Four  Maries.  This  title  for  a  lady's  waiting- woman  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined, in  the  ballads,  to  Mary  Seton,  Mary  Bcatton,  Mary  Carmichael,  and  Maiy 
Hamilton,  the  ladies  of  Mary  Stuart. 
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Then  by  cam  the  bride's  company 

Wr  torches  burning  bright. 
*  Tak'  up,  tak'  up  your  bonny  bride 

A'  in  the  mirk  midnight ! ' 

Oh,  wan,  wan  was  the  bridegroom's  face. 

And  wan,  wan  was  the  bride. 
But  clay-cauld  was  the  young  mess  priest 

That  stood  them  twa  beside  ! 

Says,  *Eax  me  out  your  hand.  Sir  Knight, 

And  wed  her  wi'  this  ring  ; ' 
And  the  deid  bride's  hand  it  was  as  cauld 

As  ony  earthly  thing. 

The  priest  he  touched  that  lady's  hand, 

And  never  a  word  he  said ; 
The  priest  he  touched  that  lady's  hand, 

And  his  ain  was  wet  and  red.* 

The  priest  he  lifted  his  ain  right  hand, 

And  the  red  blood  dripped  and  fell. 
Says,  *  I  loved  ye,  lady,  and  ye  loved  jne  ; 

Sae  I  took  your  life  mysel'.' 


Oh !  red,  red  was  the  dawn  o'  day. 

And  tall  was  the  gallows-tree  : 
The  Southland  lord  to  his  ain  has  fled 

And  the  mess-priest's  hangit  hie  ! 

At  the  end  of  the  fly-leaves  on  which  the  ballad  is  written  come  the  words, 
*  Sung  to  me  by  Margery  Donglas,  the  Grieve's  wife. — M.  L.,  1780/  The  name 
appears  to  warrant  a  conjecture  that  the  reciter  was  of  the  same  family  as  Ann 
Douglas,  from  whom  several  ballads  in  the  Border  minstrelsy  were  obtained  by 
a  well-known  antiquary  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Tweed.  In  itself  the  ballad 
is  somewhat  like  a  tragic  version  of  the  story  of  Harden's  unwilling  marriage 
with  Muckle-mou'd  Meg,  of  Elibank,  a  place,  as  it  happens,  very  near  the  farm 
of  PeeU 

*  The  superstition  that  a  corpse  bleeds  at  the  touch  of  its  murderer  is  too  well 
known  to  need  illustration. 
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Poor  Harry. 


ONE  Sunday  morning,  in  the  month  of  July  1883,  a  dreadful 
thing  happened  at  the  parish  church  of  Motcombe  Begis 
during  divine  service.  The  Rector  had  selected  for  his  text  that 
passage  from  the  epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Colossians  in  which  the 
Apostle  exhorts  his  followers  to  set  their  aflFections  on  things 
above,  not  on  things  of  the  earth,  and  he  was,  as  usual,  jogging 
along  quite  comfortably  towards  his  application,  while  two-thirds 
of  the  congregation — also  as  usual  and  quite  as  comfortably — had 
composed  themselves  to  sleep,  when  he  and  they  were  startled  by 
a  clear  young  voice,  coming  from  the  west  end  of  the  building, 
which  called  out  audibly,  *  That's  a  lie ! ' 

If  one  were  put  upon  one's  oath  as  an  accurate  historian,  one 
would  be  compelled  to  add  that  the  word  *  lie '  was  preceded  by  a 
forcible  and  profane  adjective ;  but  really  the  ejaculation  is  quite 
bad  enough  as  it  stands ;  and  what  made  it  the  more  unpardonable 
was  that  it  was  altogether  inappropriate.  For  what  was  poor 
Mr.  Staddon  saying  when  he  was  thus  scandalously  interrupted  ? 
Why,  simply  that  the  objects  upon  which  we  are  apt  to  set  our 
afiFections  here  below  are  as  often  as  not  those  which,  if  granted  to 
us,  would  by  no  means  promote  our  happiness,  and  that  most  of 
us  have  very  good  reason  to  be  thankful  for  our  disappointments. 
That,  surely,  is  a  truth  so  elementary  that  nobody  could  lose  much 
by  having  slept  through  the  enunciation  of  it,  and  that  its  enun- 
ciator  might  fairly  expect  it  to  pass  unchallenged  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. Harry  Lear,  however,  thought  differently,  and  took 
the  unheard-of  course  of  expressing  his  dissent  in  the  manner 
described. 

Well,  he  was  hustled  out  of  church  by  two  of  his  friends  (who, 
perhaps,  made  rather  more  noise  over  it  than  was  necessary),  and 
nobody  fell  asleep  again,  and  the  Sector,  in  a  somewhat  trembling 
voice,  brought  his  discourse  to  a  conclusion. 

The  Rector,  good  man,  was  terribly  upset  by  this  episode,  the 
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remembrance  of  which  made  him  miserable  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  day.  He  had  some  rough  fellows  in  his  parish,  and 
though  none  of  them  had  ever  gone  the  length  of  creating  a  dis- 
turbance in  church,  he  would  not  have  been  so  very  much  surprised 
if  they  had,  because,  in  truth,  their  respect  for  authority  was  small, 
especially  since  certain  political  agitators  had  come  down  to  turn 
their  heads  with  harangues  about  the  rights  of  labour  and  the 
nationalisation  of  the  land.  But  that  Harry  Lear,  who  had  sung 
in  the  choir  as  a  boy,  whom  he  himself  had  prepared  for  confirma- 
tion, and  whom  he  had  firmly  believed  to  be  a  fine,  steady,  manly 
lad — that  Harry  Lear,  of  all  people,  should  so  grossly  misconduct 
himself,  was  sad  and  inexplicable  indeed.  Or  rather,  it  was  not 
exactly  inexplicable ;  only  the  explanation — the  sole  conceivable 
explanation — was  almost  as  distressing  as  the  offence;  for  very 
evident  it  was  to  the  Rector  that  Harry,  when  he  had  come  to 
church  that  day,  must  have  had  too  much  to  drink. 

Mr.  Staddon  was  a  bachelor.  It  is  possible  that  if  he  had  been 
a  married  man,  his  inductive  capacities  would  have  been  less 
limited,  and  it  is  also  possible  that  in  that  case  his  disposition  to 
condone  such  sins  as  drunkenness  and  profanity  would  have  been  a 
shade  less  ready.  Not,  indeed,  that  he  underrated  the  heinousness 
of  these  crimes,  but  he  could  make  more  allowance  for  temptation 
than  ladies  are  generally  disposed  to  do ;  besides  which,  it  was  his 
creed  that  genuine  and  hearty  repentance  is  the  utmost  that  one 
erring  mortal  ought  to  demand  of  another.  Now  when  he  awoke 
on  the  Monday  morning  he  was  as  sure  as  he  could  be  of  anything 
that  Harry  Lear  must  by  that  time  be  sincerely  penitent ;  and  so 
after  breakfast  he  set  forth  to  rebuke  the  delinquent  with  a  toler- 
ably confident  expectation  of  receiving  the  apology  which  was  his 
due. 

He  tramped  briskly  downwards  across  the  heathery  moorland 
(for  Motcombe  Regis  stands  high  upon  the  hill  country  on  the 
borders  of  Devon  and  Cornwall),  his  black  coat-tails  fluttering,  and 
his  long  grey  hair  blown  back  from  his  rosy  cheeks,  as  he  met  the 
west  wind,  until  he  reached  that  sunny  and  sheltered  ravine  which 
old  Mr.  Lear,  by  the  indefatigable  industry  of  a  lifetime,  had 
succeeded  in  converting  into  the  most  prolific  market-garden  for 
many  miles  round.  There,  as  he  had  anticipated,  the  first  person 
whom  he  saw  was  old  Mr.  Lear  himself;  and  old  Mr.  Lear,  on 
descrying  his  visitor,  stuck  his  fork  into  the  manure-heap  upon 
which  he  had  been  engaged,  straightened  his  bent  back,  raised  his 
forefinger  to  the  brim  of  his  battered  hat,  and  said,  *  Momin',  sir.' 
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'  Good  morning,  Mr.  Lear,'  returned  the  Hector.  '  This  is  a 
bad  business.  I  did  not  see  you  in  church  yesterday ;  but  your 
wife,  I  believe,  was  there,  and  you  must  have  heard  what  occurred. 
It  is  a  most  disgraceful  aflfair — most  disgraceful  and  shameful ! ' 

Mr.  Lear  dropped  his  arms  upon  the  gate  which  separated  him 
from  his  interlocutor.  He  was  a  little  wizened  old  man — aged 
rather  by  toil  and  exposure  than  by  time — ^who  at  all  seasons  and 
in  all  weathers  wore  a  tall  hat,  a  waistcoat  with  black  calico  sleeves, 
corduroy  breeches,  and  leather  gaiters.  *  So  'tis,  sir,'  he  agreed, 
in  the  tone  of  an  impartial  observer  of  men  and  things.  *  Aw, 
yis,  'tis  shameful,  sure  enough.' 

*  So  much  so,'  continued  the  Eector,  *  that  I  am  certain  Harry 
would  never  have  behaved  in  such  a  way  if  he  had  been  in  his 
sober  senses.  But  that,  you  see,  unfortunately  brings  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  not  sober.' 

Mr.  Lear  shook  his  head  decisively.  To  begin  with,  his  boy 
was  no  drunkard ;  in  the  second  place,  he  had  had  no  opportunity  of 
getting  drunk  on  the  previous  day;  thirdly  and  lastly,  he  certainly 
had  not  been  drunk. 

*  Well,  but,  Mr.  Lear,  if  he  was  not  intoxicated,  he  knew  what 
he  was  doing ;  and  what  motive  can  you  suggest  for  his  having 
insulted  me,  and,  what  is  far  worse,  insulted  his  Maker  as  he  did  ? ' 

*  Well,'  answered  Mr.  Lear,  slowly  drawing  his  hand  across  his 
chin,  which  had  been  shaved  twenty-four  hours  before,  and  was 
therefore  less  stubbly  than  usual,  *  'tis  a  long  story  to  tell  'ee, 
sir,  and  I  don't  know  as  I  could  tell  it  rightly  if  I  was  to  try; 
but  to  cut  it  short,  what  he's  got  in  his  mind  is  to  'list  for  a 
sodger.  Goin'  down  to  Plymouth  and  seein'  of  the  redcoats 
maybe — I  don't  know — and  his  mother  she's  mortal  angry  with 
him,  and  won't  so  much  as  hear  it  spoke  of.' 

*  No  wonder ! '  ejaculated  the  Eector.  *  Dear,  dear !  I'm  very 
sorry  to  hear  this.  Still  I  don't  quite  see  how  it  accounts  for  hi:J 
conduct.' 

*  Don't  know  as  it  does,  sir ;  but  there's  been  a  deal  o'  talk 
and  hargyment,  and  his  mother,  bein'  such  a  pious  woman  and  a 
bit  fond  of  her  own  way  tu,  as  I'm  bound  to  own — ^what  I  mean 
to  say,  a  young  feller  as'd  like  to  have  Ids  own  way  might  be 
druv  to  desp'rate  courses.' 

*  I  see,'  said  the  Eector  meditatively ;  ^  you  think  he  delibe- 
rately behaved  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  his  mother  ashamed  i^ 
keep  him  in  the  parish.  But  surely,  Mr.  Lear,  you  yourself  can't 
wish  your  only  son  to  go  away  and  leave  you  in  your  old  age  ! ' 
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To  this  Mr.  Lear  made  no  reply.  He  had  taken  up  his  fork 
again,  and  was  casting  manure  to  right  and  left  of  him  in  a  some- 
what reckless  fashion.  He  was  evidently  agitated,  but  did  not 
seem  desirous  of  expressing  any  sentiments  of  his  own  upon  the 
subject. 

'  Well,'  said  the  Eector  after  a  pause,  *  I  dare  say  I  had  better 
speak  to  Harry  himself.' 

Mr.   Lear  silently  intimated  his   concurrence  in  that  view. 

*  Though  the  boy  did  ought  to  beg  your  pardon,  sir,'  said  he ; 
^  yis,  that  he  did.' 

The  Eector  made  his  way  through  the  gooseberry  and  currant 
bushes  to  the  one-storeyed  white  house,  the  interior  of  which  was 
always  kept  in  a  condition  of  such  scrupulous  cleanliness  by  Mrs. 
Lear.  He  found  that  thin,  hard-featured  woman  in  the  kitchen, 
where  it  was  plain  that  she  had  been  expecting  his  visit,  and 
where,  after  dusting  a  wooden  chair  for  him  with  her  apron,  she 
listened  in  ill-disguised  impatience  to  his  introductory  remarks. 

*  'Tis  all  along  o'  that  gell,  sir  ! '  she  broke  in  long  before  he 
had  finished  what  he  had  to  say.  *  Who  be  she,  I'd  like  to  know, 
to  turn  up  her  nose  at  her  betters  ?  But  Harry  he's  been  fairly 
mazed  ever  since  she  began  to  cold-shoulder  him,  and  now  he 
don't  think  no  more  o'  dissecrating  the  Lord's  house  than  he  do 
of  breakin'  his  mother's  heart.' 

*  Oho  ! '  said  the  Rector,  smiling ;  *  so  there's  a  young  woman 
at  the  bottom  of  it,  is  there  ?  I  might  have  guessed  as  much. 
And  pray,  who  is  this  young  woman  ? ' 

*  Oh,  la ! — there  ! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lear  with  a  snort  (for, 
although  she  was  a  zealous  Churchwoman,  she  was  well  aware  that 
respect  for  Mr.  Staddon's  sacred  calling  was  compatible  with  a 
poor  opinion  of  his  individual  perspicacity),  ^  'tis  that  Bella 
Harvey,  the  schoolmissus,  as  everybody  in  the  parish  knows. 
And  I  on'y  wish  she'd  stopped  down  to  Plymouth,  where  she  got 
the  book-larnin'  she's  so  proud  about,  'stead  o'  comin'  back  here 
to  make  all  this  mischeef.' 

*  Isabella  Harvey  ?  '  said  the  Eector.  *  A  most  respectable 
girl  and  a  very  efficient  teacher.  I  am  sorry  Harry  has  been  un- 
successful ;  but  I  applaud  his  choice — I  applaud  his  choice.' 

This  made  Mrs.  Lear  very  angry,  and  as  she  had  always  a  fine 
flow  of  language  at  command  she  proceeded  for  the  best  part  of 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  descant  upon  the  demoralising  effects  of 

*  eddication '  in  general  and  its  evil  consequences  as  exemplified 
jn  the  case  of  Bella   Harvey   in   particular,  while   the   Eector 
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drummed  upon  the  table  with  his  fingers  and  smiled  and  let  her 
talk  on.  He  did  not  contradict  her,  but  when  she  paused  to 
take  breath  he  got  up  and  said  he  thought  he  would  go  and  try 
to  find  Harry.  In  truth  the  good  man  was  not  displeased  by 
what  he  had  heard.  This  reckless  conduct  and  this  talk  aboat 
enlisting  were  foolish  enough,  no  doubt ;  but,  since  they  had  tbeir 
origin  in  an  honest  love-aflFair,  there  was  hope  for  the  offender. 

However,  the  matter  was  more  serious  than  he  imagined,  and 
he  changed  his  point  of  view  after  a  few  minutes'  conversation 
with  Harry,  whom  he  discovered  in  the  orchard.  That  blue-eyed, 
curly-headed  young  giant  was  sitting  idly  under  an  apple-tree, 
his  back  resting  against  the  trunk,  his  legs  stretched  out  before 
him,  and  his  hands  thrust  into  his  pockets.  He  did  not  get  up, 
nor  did  he  express  any  contrition  for  what  he  had  done. 

*  I've  said  it,  and  I  won't  take  it  back,'  was  his  dogged  reply  to 
what,  considering  all  things,  was  not  a  very  severe  lecture.  *  I 
don't  see  no  manner  o'  good  in  telling  people  that  curses  is  bless- 
ings.    'Tain't  true — and  they  know  it — and  you  know  it.' 

'  Harry,  Harry  ! '  said  the  Eector  sorrowfully,  *  I  never  thought 
to  hear  you  speak  like  that  to  me.  I  may  have  failed  in  my  duty 
as  a  parish  priest,  and  I  am  afraid  you  are  a  proof  that  I  have 
failed ;  but  at  least  you  ought  to  know  that  I  would  not  wilfully 
say  from  the  pulpit  what  I  believed  to  be  untrue.* 

Then  Harry  rose  to  his  full  height  of  six  foot  two,  while  a 
distressed  look  spread  itself  over  his  handsome  face.  *  What  be 
I  to  do,  sir  ? '  he  exclaimed.  *  Father  knows  how  'tis  with  me ; 
but  mother  she  won't  see  it ;  and  I  don't  want  to  run  away  from 
home  like  a  thief.  Where's  the  shame  of  serving  her  Majesty  ? 
'Tis  better  to  do  that  than  to  stop  on  here  and  go  to  the  devil — 
as  I  should.  The  devil's  in  me,  sir,  and  that's  all  about  it.  If 
ever  I'm  to  drive  him  out  again,  'twon't  be  by  hoeing  taters  nor 
yet  by  carryin'  vegetables  to  Plymouth  market.' 

Well,  the  Rector  got  his  apology  out  of  this  graceless  parishioner 
after  all.  Harry  admitted  that  he  had  behaved  abominably,  but 
thought  it  quite  likely  that  he  might  behave  worse  if  he  were 
constrained  to  remain  at  Motcombe  Segis  against  his  will ;  and 
indeed  Mr.  Staddon  was  inclined  to  think  so  too.  Whether  the 
poor  lad  had  really  been  jilted  by  Miss  Isabella  Harvey,  or  whether 
he  had  allowed  himself  to  entertain  unwarranted  hopes,  it  was 
not  easy  to  determine ;  but  what  was  very  evident  was  that  he  had 
in  him  a  great  store  of  energy  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  that 
that  store  imperatively  demanded  an  ou^^let.      That  any  adequate 
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outlet  could  te  afforded  by  the  pursuit  of  market-gardening 
seemed  most  improbable ;  and  so,  after  a  discussion  somewhat  too 
lengthy  to  be  reported  here,  the  Eector  was  fain  to  range  himself 
upon  the  young  man's  side.  Other  discussions  far  more  lengthy 
and  far  more  stormy  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  the  end 
of  it  was  that  Mrs.  Lear's  opposition  was  overcome,  and  that  she 
acquiesced  tearfully  and  reproachfully  in  a  decision  the  entire 
responsibility  for  which  she  cast  upon  the  Kector's  shoulders. 

The  Eector,  for  his  part,  did  not  under-estimate  the  responsi- 
bility, and  was  far  from  happy  in  accepting  it.  Certainly  there 
is  no  shame  in  serving  the  Queen,  but  only  a  very  small  part  of 
a  soldier's  life  is  usually  spent  in  fighting  the  Queen's  enemies, 
and  Mr.  Staddon  dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  garrison  town. 
He  was  a  bachelor ;  his  parishioners,  and  especially  his  grown-up 
choir-boys,  were  like  his  own  children ;  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  look  forward  without  some  trepidation  to  the  kind  of  life  which 
lay  before  Harry  Lear.  Yet  what  help  was  there  for  it  ?  Children 
must  needs  grow  into  men,  and  if  a  man  means  to  go  to  the  bad, 
to  the  bad  he  will  go,  whether  it  be  in  barracks  or  in  a  country 
hamlet.  This,  perhaps,  was  also  the  opinion  of  old  Lear,  who  had 
very  little  to  say  upon  the  subject.  He  looked  sad,  and  doubtless 
felt  so ;  but,  being  no  fool,  he  submitted  to  the  inevitable,  as  we 
all  must,  and  did  not  care  to  relieve  his  feelings  by  making  a  fuss 
about  it. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  one  fine  morning,  Harry  Lear 
trudged  down  the  village  street  with  a  bundle  over  his  shoulder, 
and  whom  should  he  meet  on  his  way  (possibly  this  encounter 
was  neither  unforeseen  nor  undesigned  by  him)  but  the  village 
schoolmistress,  tripping  along  towards  her  daily  avocations  at  her 
customary  hour?  A  very  pretty  and  trim  little  brunette  this 
village  schoolmistress  was,  dressed  a  trifle  above  her  station,  as 
some  people  might  have  thought,  though  in  truth  her  costume 
was  quiet  and  modest  enough,  so  far  as  material  went.  If  it 
fitted  her  remarkably  well,  and  was  cut  in  accordance  with  the 
latest  fashion,  that  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  circumstance  that 
she  had  resided  for  six  months  under  the  roof  of  her  aunt,  who 
was  a  dressmaker  in  a  good  way  of  business  at  Plymouth,  and 
that  she  should  have  profited  by  the  family  talent  was  only 
creditable  to  her. 

Bat  it  was  scarcely  so  creditable  to  her  that,  on  catching  sight 
of  an  old  friend,  she  first  stuck  her  chin  in  the  air,  pretending  not 
to  see  him,  and  then  skipped  nimbly  on  one  side  and  tried  to 
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hurry  past,  as  though  she  had  been  in  fear  of  being  insulted  by 
him. 

Harry  took  a  long  stride  and  placed  himself  in  front  of  her, 
so  as  to  bar  her  passage;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  somewhat 
aggressive  movement,  nothing  could  have  been  more  humble  or 
more  piteous  than  the  voice  in  which  he  said, '  Won't  you  wish 
me  good-bye,  Bella?' 

*  Are  you  going  away,  then,  Mr.  Lear  ? '  inquired  Miss  Bella 
with  an  air  of  surprise. 

*  Yes,  Bella,  I  am  going  to  Plymouth  to  enlist ;  and  you  know- 
why.  You  might  wish  me  God-speed ;  'twould  be  something  for 
me  to  remember.' 

^  Going  to  enlist  as  a  common  soldier ! '  exclaimed  Bella,  to 
whom  we  may  be  sure  that  this  was  no  news,  and  who  chose  to 
ignore  the  latter  half  of  Harry's  sentence.  *  Well,  that  does  seem 
a  pity !  Though  I  dare  say  you  know  best ;  and  certainly  disci- 
pline is  good  for  some  people.  A  private  soldier  would  get  into 
trouble  if  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  bawl  and  swear  in  church,  I 
suppose.' 

*  I've  asked  the  Rector's  pardon,'  returned  Harry  rather  shortly. 
*  Maybe  I  had  my  reasons  for  what  I  did ;  but  that's  neither  here 
nor  there.  Motcombe  has  got  rid  of  me  now,  and  so  have  you. 
It  wouldn't  cost  you  a  great  deal  to  give  me  a  kind  word  before 
we  part,  Bella.' 

*  I'm  sure  I  wish  you  every  success  and — ^and  amusement  in 
your  new  calling,  Mr.  Lear.  Perhaps  you  won't  mind  my  saying 
that  I  should  prefer  your  addressing  me  as  Miss  Harvey.  It's 
more  usual.' 

*  After  having  called  you  Bella  all  my  life  ? ' 

*  I  am  not  a  child  any  longer,  Mr.  Lear,  nor  are  you,  though 
I  must  say  that  you  sometimes  behave  very  like  one.  But  I  shall 
be  late  for  school  if  I  stand  here  talking.     Good-bye,  Mr.  I^ear.' 

*  Good-bye — Miss  Harvey,'  returned  Harry  sadly ;  and  so  they 
parted  without  so  much  as  shaking  hands. 

But  before  she  had  taken  half-a-dozen  steps  Bella  was  apparently 
struck  by  an  afterthought,  for  she  stopped  short,  faced  about  and 
returned  towards  her  disconsolate  lover  with  a  smile  upon  her  lips. 
She  had  stuck  a  posy  of  forget-me-nots  in  the  front  of  her  dress, 
one  of  which  flowers  she  now  detached  and  held  out  to  him.  *  I 
have  heard  that  soldiers  sometimes  need  to  be  reminded  of  those 
whom  they  have  left  behind  them,'  she  remarked  demurely. 

Then  she  turned  once  more  and  was  out  of  sight  before  Harry 
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had  half  recovered  from  the  amazement  into  which  he  had  been 
thrown  by  so  unexpected  a  gift.  It  will  be  perceived  that  this 
innocent  and  rustic  maiden  knew  how  to  flirt  as  well  as  any  lady 
in  Belgravia  or  May  fair.  The  art  of  flirtation  is,  indeed,  a  very 
simple  art,  and  one  of  which  the  rudiments  may  be  readily  acquired. 

The  regiment  in  which  Harry  Lear  enlisted  had,  like  nine- 
tenths  of  the  corps  which  compose  the  British  army,  recently  re- 
ceived a  designation  under  which  its  best  friends  might  have  failed  ' 
to  recognise  it.  It  was  now  known  as  the  Princess  Charlotte  of 
Wales's  Eoyal  Berkshire,  and  he  had  probably  selected  it  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other  regiment  then  quartered  at  Plymouth  because 
it  was  under  orders  to  leave  that  place  immediately  for  Aldershot. 
During  the  next  few  months  he  did  not  write  very  frequently  to 
his  parents,  but  his  letters,  when  they  came,  were  always  of  a 
satisfactory  nature.  Perhaps,  as  Bella  Harvey  had  observed,  dis- 
cipline is  good  for  some  people ;  perhaps  the  education  which 
Harry  had  received  stood  him  in  good  stead,  or  perhaps  he  had  a 
natural  aptitude  for  soldiering.  However  that  may  be,  his  pro- 
motion was  unusually  rapid,  and  the  Bector,  hearing  at  intervals 
of  his  advancement  to  the  successive  grades  of  lance-corporal, 
corporal,  and  sergeant,  was  rejoiced  and  comforted.  Autumn, 
winter,  and  spring  had  passed  away,  and  summer  had  come  round 
again  when  the  news  reached  Motcombe  Regis  that  old  Mr.  Lear's 
son  had  attained  to  the  latter  honourable  rank  ;  and  if  the  whole 
truth  must  be  told,  old  Mr.  Lear — ordinarily  a  most  temperate 
man — drank  rather  more  cider  than  was  good  for  him  upon  the 
strength  of  it,  thereby  earning  for  himself  the  conjugal  rating 
which  he  doubtless  deserved. 

As  for  honest  Mr.  Staddon,  he  rubbed  his  hands  and  said  to 
himself,  with  pardonable  complacency,  *  I  think,  if  I  were  to 
preach  my  last  year's  sermon  over  again  in  Harry's  hearing,  he 
wouldn't  call  me  a  liar  now.*  In  truth  he  quite  hoped  that  that 
unlucky  attachment  of  Harry's  was  by  this  time  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  that  its  consequences  would  prove  by  no  means  so 
disastrous  as  they  had  once  appeared  likely  to  be. 

Whether  Miss  Bella  Harvey  altogether  concurred  in  that  hope 
is  another  question.  A  sergeant  is  not  exactly  the  same  thing  as 
a  private  soldier ;  but,  setting  that  consideration  aside,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  she,  like  the  rest  of  her  sex,  was  not  particularly  anxious 
that  any  rejected  suitor  of  hers  should  get  over  his  disappoint- 
ment too  soon.  However,  her  thoughts  were  just  now  a  good  deal 
occupied  with  a  rival  of  Harry's,  who  might  be  considered  a  very 
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formidable  rival  as  regarded  social  position,  though  scarcely  so  in 
respect  of  personal  appearance. 

The  Eeverend  Ernest  Whitestole,  Mr.  Staddon's  curate,  had 
straw-coloured  hair,  protuberant  eyes  of  an  indeterminate  hue, 
and  a  chin  which  ran  away  from  his  nose.  Physical  beauty,  there- 
fore, was  not  his  strong  point ;  but  he  had  other  points  about  him 
which  were  very  strong  indeed :  his  gentility,  for  instance,  which 
'was  beyond  dispute;  also  his  irreproachable  character;  also  his 
deep  and  reverent  admiration  for  Miss  Bella.  And  he  lodged  in 
the  house  of  Miss  Bella's  aunt,  with  whom  that  orphan  had  found 
a  home ;  so  that  occasional  opportunities  of  entering  into  conver- 
sation with  the  object  of  his  affections  were  afforded  to  him  else- 
where than  at  the  schoolhouse.  He  did  not,  it  is  true,  avail  him- 
self of  these  opportunities  to  the  full  extent  that  he  might  have 
done,  his  remarks,  when  they  did  not  bear  upon  strictly  parochial 
affairs,  referring  for  the  most  part  to  atmospheric  conditions ;  still, 
if  a  man's  meaning  be  but  clear,  it  is  a  matter  of  secondary  im- 
portance that  he  should  express  it  clearly,  or  indeed  that  he  should 
express  it  at  all.  Now  Mr.  Whitestole's  meaning  was  perfectly 
clear  both  to  Bella  and  to  her  aunt. 

Miss  Harvey  the  elder,  though  a  less  successful  woman  than 
her  sister  the  Plymouth  dressmaker,  was  nevertheless  one  who 
enjoyed  a  high  measure  of  local  esteem,  having  for  many  years 
satisfactorily  met  the  small  local  demand  for  linendrapery,  besides 
having  faithfully  served  the  State  in  the  capacity  of  postmistress 
of  Motcombe  Begis.  She  was,  therefore,  not  disinclined  towards 
ambitious  matrimonial  views  on  behalf  of  her  niece,  and  it  is  very 
likely  that  she  would  have  felt  quite  justified  in  encouraging  the 
amorous  Whitestole  but  for  the  quasi-maternal  obligations  which 
her  position  with  regard  to  that  young  man  seemed  to  impose 
upon  her.  For  the  privilege  of  lodging  the  curate  was  hers  by 
prescriptive  right.  She  had  always  lodged  Mr.  Staddon's  curates, 
and  had  always  considered  herself  as  in  a  measure  responsible  for 
their  conduct,  as  well  as  for  the  darning  of  their  socks.  Thus, 
when  she  saw  how  things  were  going,  it  became  a  question  of 
conscience  with  her  whether  she  ought  not  to  *  speak  to  the  Rector/ 
and  she  was  only  dissuaded  from  taking  that  officious  course  bj 
the  representations  of  Bella,  who  pointed  out  to  her  that  to  do 
this  would  be  to  assume  what  as  yet  Mr.  Whitestole  had  given 
nobody  the  right  to  assume. 

*  Of  course  you  can  do  whatever  you  think  proper.  Aunt  Susan,' 
said  she  submissively ;  *  but  you  will  make  me  look  very  foolish 
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if  it  turns  out  that  you  have  made  a  mistake,  and — I  am  afraid 
you  will  lose  your  lodger.' 

Acknowledging  the  cogency  of  these  arguments,  Miss  Harvey 
consented  to  hold  her  peace,  and,  for  the  time  being,  took  up  an 
attitude  of  observant  neutrality. 

All  doubt  as  to  the  curate's  intentions  was,  however,  put  an 
end  to,  so  far  as  Bella  was  concerned,  one  Sunday  evening,  when 
he  overtook  her  while  she  was  walking  slowly  homewards  across 
the  fields  from  church.  Her  apparent  astonishment  and  her 
asseverations  that  she  had  never  dreamt  of  such  a  thing  as  his 
asking  her  to  be  his  wife  may  not  have  been  wholly  sincere ;  but, 
after  all,  it  is  permitted  to  women  to  be  a  little  bit  insincere  under 
such  circumstances,  and  great  allowance  should  doubtless  be  made 
for  those  who  are  not  quite  certain  about  their  own  wishes.  Bella 
allowed  it  to  be  understood  that  this  was  her  predicament.  *  What 
would  your  family  think  of  it,  Mr.  Whitestole  ? '  she  asked. 

Mr.  Whitestole,  being  a  truthful  man,  was  constrained  to 
reply  that,  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  his  family  wouldn't  like  it  at 
all.  ^  But  that,'  he  added,  ^  is  only  because  they  have  not  seen 
you  and  do  not  know  what  you  are.  I  feel  sure  that  when  I  have 
described  you  to  my  mother  she  will  yield ;  and  as  for  my  father, 
I  mu^  tell  him  respectfully  but  firmly  that  my  mind  is  made  up. 
To  incur  his  displeasure  would  naturally  be  painful  to  me,  but  to 
resign  you,  Bella,  would  be  more  painful  still.' 

*  But  then — wouldn't  he  perhaps  cut  you  ofiF  with  a  shilling  ? ' 
the  practical  Bella  suggested  diffidently. 

Mr.  Whitestole  admitted  that  that  was  possible,  but  did  not 
seem  to  have  reflected  that  the  support  of  a  wife  and  family  upon 
his  present  stipend  was  altogether  impossible. 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  this  reflection  was  made  for  him. 
At  any  rate  he  got  no  promise — ^not  even  a  conditional  one — ^firom 
the  fiaiir  schoolmistress,  who  only  declared  that  nothing  would  in- 
duce her  to  marry  him  without  his  father's  consent.  That,  she 
was  sure,  would  be  wrong ;  she  was  not  sure  about  anything  else, 
except  that  the  subject  must  be  dropped  for  the  present,  and  that 
not  a  word  must  be  said  about  it  to  anybody  in  Motcombe  Regis. 
With  these  terms  Mr.  Whitestole  was  fain  to  content  himself. 
Later  in  the  summer  he  would  be  going  home  for  a  three  weeks' 
holiday,  and  then  he  would  speak  to  his  people ;  until  that  time 
he  would  endeavour,  he  said,  to  possess  his  soul  in  patience. 

Possibly  Mr.  Whitestole  was  a  foolish  fellow.  One  cannot  speak 
positively  upon  the  point,  because  different  people  have  different 
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ideas  as  to  ivhat  constitutes  folly ;  but,  at  all  events,  he  was  a 
loyal  and  honest  man.  From  that  day  forth  he  spoke  no  more  to 
Bella  Harvey  of  love,  but  she  perfectly  understood  that  this  was 
not  because  his  love  for  her  had  diminished,  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  she  appreciated  his  delicacy.  She  bade  him  &rewell  with  a 
charming  mixture  of  shyness  and  regret  when  he  departed  on  Iiis 
well-earned  leave  of  absence  in  the  month  of  August,  timidly 
expressing  a  hope  that  he  would  enjoy  himself.  To  this  he  replied 
that  an  occasional  holiday  was  good  for  everybody,  but  that  he  did 
not  think  he  should  be  very  sorry  to  return  to  his  work. 

That  an  occasional  holiday  is  good  for  everybody  is  a  sentiment 
with  which  Sergeant  Lear  would  have  fully  agreed ;  and  that 
Sergeant  Lear  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Whitestole  should  have  been 
granted  a  respite  from  the  performance  of  their  respective  duties  at 
one  and  the  same  time  was  a  coincidence  which  JVIiss  Bella  Harvey 
might  well  consider  providential.  Motcombe  Regis  did  not  think 
highly  of  *  sodgers '  in  the  abstract,  and  Harry  Lear's  determination 
to  enlist  had  been  generally  looked  upon  as  a  sad  example  of 
voluntary  self-abasement ;  but  when  this  dazzling  young  non-com- 
missioned oflBcer  returned  hoaae^on  furlough  to  visit  his  parents, 
Motcombe  Regis  felt  proud  of  him,  and  told  him  so.  Even  his 
mother  had  to  confess  that  he  was  *  smartened  up  wonderful.'  She 
regretted,  indeed,  his  beautiful  curly  hair,  which  was  now  cropped 
so  close  to  his  head  that  it  scarcely  curled  at  all ;  but  there  was  no 
denying  that  his  carefully  trimmed  moustache  and  smooth-shaven 
cheeks  gave  him  an  air  of  vast  superiority  over  the  rustics  amongst 
whom  he  had  been  brought  up,  nor  could  she  help  admiring  his 
erect  figure  and  his  firm  springy  gait. 

And  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  if  she  admired  him,  the 
younger  women  of  the  village  admired  him  still  more.  The  story 
of  his  bUghted  affection  was  no  secret  to  them,  and  more  than 
one  of  those  comely  damsels  would  have  been  easily  persuaded  to 
undertake  the  task  of  consoling  him.  However,  he  had  no  eyes  for 
them,  nor  many  words  either.  His  manner  had  acquired  a  certain 
peremptory  abruptness  which  in  no  wise  accorded  with  the  leisurely 
West-country  method  of  carrying  on  conversation,  and  which  was 
not  of  a  nature  to  encourage  advances.  Even  the  Rector  was  a 
little  overawed  by  him,  respectful  though  he  was,  and  anxious  to 
express  his  sincere  regret  for  the  breach  of  decorum  which  had  led 
to  his  abandonment  of  Motcombe  Regis  and  market-gardening. 

*  I  hardly  know  you,  Harry,*  the  worthy  man  said ;  *  I  shouldn*t 
have  thought  that  any  amount  of  drilling  could  have  so  changed 
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a    lad.      But  I   suppose  you  must  have  been   bom  to   be  a 
soldier.' 

*  I  suppose  so,  sir,'  answered  Harry  briefly. 

But  all  this  military  shortness  and  abruptness  disappeared  en- 
tirely when  the  sergeant  was  permitted  to  hold  parley  with  his  old 
flame,  Miss  Bella  Harvey.  It  was  a  long  time  before  he  obtained 
that  permission,  because  it  was  her  pleasure  to  keep  him  at  a  dis^ 
tance,  to  be  occupied  (although  it  was  holiday  time)  whenever  he 
came  to  her  aunt's  house,  and  to  be  provided  with  a  companion  of 
her  own  sex  as  often  as  he  met  her  in  the  village.  Within  a  day  or 
two  of  the  expiration  of  his  furlough,  however,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  encounter  her  upon  the  moor,  a  full  two  miles  from  home 
— or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  allowed 
to  join  her ;  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  tracked  her  the  whole 
way  from  her  house,  and  whether  she  hi^d  been  aware  that  he  was 
following  her  or  not,  who  can  tell  ?  In  any  case  she  did  not  re- 
fuse to. converse  with  him,  and  his  conversation  at  the  outset  was 
of  a  humble,  deferential,  and  extremely  uninteresting  description. 
It  was  not  until  he  had  been  sitting  beside  her  on  the  sun-warmed 
heather,  and  enunciating  solemn  commonplaces  for  a  full  quarter 
of  an  hour,  that  he  suddenly  took  his  courage  in  both  hands  and 
said: 

*  Bella — I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Harvey — I  want  to  tell  you 
before  I  go  away  that  there's  been  no  change  in  me  this  last  year. 
I  love  you  just  the  same  as  I  always  have,  and  I  always  shall. 
Look  here ! ' — he  drew  a  sheet  of  paper  from  his  breast-pocket, 
which  on  being  unfolded  disclosed  a  brown  and  dried  flower  which 
had  once  been  a  forget-me-not — *I've  kept  this  with  me  and 
looked  at  it  morning  and  evening  ever  since  I  joined;  and  if  I've 
got  on  well  and  got  on  quickly,  that's  what  I  have  to  thank  for  it. 
I've  kissed  it  I  don't  know  how  many  thousand  times,  because 
'twas  your  hand  that  gave  it  me,  Bella — Miss  Harvey,  I  mean.' 

*  That  was  very  silly  of  you,  Harry — Sergeant  Lear,  I  mean,' 
observed  Bella,  casting  down  her  eyes  and  smiling. 

*  Was  it  ?  Well,  I  don't  know ;  I  doubt  I  should  never  have 
been  a  non-commissioned  officer  without  it.  And  sometimes — but 
perhaps  you'd  think  that  silly  too — I've  said  to  myself  that  non- 
commissioned officers  have  got  their  commissions  before  now,  and 
will  again.  I  know  well  enough  that  a  sergeant,  even  a  colour- 
sergeant,  is  beneath  you ;  but  a  sub-lieutenant  is  a  gentleman, 
whatever  his  birth  may  have  been.' 

*  Indeed  !  And  what  do  you  have  to  do  before  you  can  rise  to 
be  a  sub-lieutenant  ? ' 
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*  Ah,  there  'tis !  The  only  chance  is  active  service ;  but 
t'other  battalion  is  in  Egypt,  and  I  might  be  sent  out  to  join  'em 
any  day,  and  then,  perhaps,  if  I  was  lucky — ^but  maybe  it'd  make 
no  diflference  with  you  if  I  was.' 

Bella  was  not  quite  prepared  to  say  that.  From  time  immemo- 
rial ladies  have  been  pleased  by  doughty,  deeds,  and  the  brave  have 
deserved  the  fair.  During  the  prolonged  colloquy  which  ensued 
she  gave  him  no  excuse  for  assuming  that  victory  was  within  his 
grasp ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  was  good  enough  to  say  that 
she  considered  his  past  misconduct  atoned  for  by  his  recent  steadi- 
ness, and  in  the  course  of  their  homeward  walk  she  led  him  od  to 
expatiate  upon  the  glorious  possibilities  which  await  every  fighting 
man.  The  conclusion  which  he  drew  from  her  extremely  guarded 
utterances,  after  he  had  said  good-night  to  her,  was  that,  if  only  he 
could  manage  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  field,  there  would  at 
least  be  hope  for  him,  but  that  in  justice  to  herself  she  could 
never  consent  to  follow  the  drum  as  a  mere  sergeant's  wife. 

Of  these  hopes  he  said  nothing  to  his  mother,  though  she 
questioned  him  as  closely  as  she  dared ;  but  with  his  father  he 
was  a  little  more  communicative. 

*  Wants  to  be  a  lady,  do  she  ? '  was  the  comment  of  that  man 
of  few  words.  *  Might  be  shorter  cuts  to  that  than  through  ware 
and  glory.' 

*  I  don't  know  of  any,'  said  Harry. 

*  Not  for  you  to  get  to  be  a  gentleman,  my  boy,  but  for  she- 
well,  there's  curates.  One  of  'em  lodgin'  at  her  aunt's  at  this 
present  time.' 

*  I'm  not  much  afraid  of  Aim,'  Harry  declared  after  a  short 
pause. 

*Ah!'  said  old  Mr.  Lear,  and  returned  to  the  horticultural 
operations  which  this  dialogue  had  interrupted. 

Afraid  or  not  afraid,  Harry  had  to  go  back  to  his  regiment,  aod 
this  time  he  took  no  forget-me-not  with  him  as  a  parting  gift. 
Possibly  Miss  Harvey  thought  that  such  an  aid  to  memory  was  no 
longer  requisite. 

If  he  had  looked  out  of  the  railway-carriage  window  at  Exeter 
he  might  have  recognised  amongst  the  passengers  in  the  down 
train,  which  he  met  there,  the  pensive  countenance  of  his  rival. 
Mr.  Whitestole,  who  habitually  looked  pensive,  had  better  reasons 
than  usual  for  looking  so  now.  It  is  enough  to  make  any  dutiful 
son  look  pensive  when  his  mother  tells  him  that  she  is  determined 
to  oppose  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart  tooth  and  nail,  and  this 
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was  the  unwelcome  piece  of  news  which  the  poor  man  had  to  con- 
vey to  Motcombe  Regis.  Being  too  honest  to  conceal  the  truth, 
he  made  it  known  to  Bella  immediately  after  his  arrival. 

<  It  has  been  a  terrible  disappointment  to  me/  he  confessed. 
*  Of  my  father's  approval  I  did  not  feel  very  sanguine,  but  I  did 
think  that  my  mother  would  have  taken  my  part.  However,  I 
have  failed  to — to  enlist  her  sympathies.  Why,  I  hardly  know, 
for  my  dear  mother  is  anything  but  a  worldly  woman.' 

*  It  is  very  natural  that  she  should  object  to  your  marrying 
beneath  you,  Mr.  Whitestole,'  said  Bella  quietly.  *  Of  course  you 
must  think  no  more  about  it.' 

But  the  curate  was  a  resolute  man  as  well  as  a  dutiful  son. 
He  declared  emphatically  that  his  love  was  unalterable,  and  that 
as  long  as  Bella  did  not  love  anyone  else  he  should  cling  to  the 
hope  of  some  day  calling  her  his  own.  Only  he  admitted  that, 
since  he  had  at  present  no  home  to  offer  her,  he  could  not  ask  her 
to  consent  to  a  formal  engagement. 

The  privilege  of  considering  himself  informally  engaged  was 
not  denied  to  him,  nor  was  he  informed  that  there  was  a  young 
sergeant  of  infantry  who  had  the  audacity  to  cherish  aspirations 
resembling  his  own.  Nothing  is  so  cruel  as  to  deprive  a  fellow- 
creature  of  the  consolation  of  hope,  and  Bella's  was  not  a  cruel 
nature.  Besides,  she  really  would  not  have  felt  justified  in  saying 
that  neither  of  her  suitors  had  grounds  for  hope.  Mr.  Whitestole 
was  a  very  good  man,  who  might  some  day  be  a  Bishop ;  on  the 
other  hand,  Harry  Lear  was  a  handsome,  soldierly  young  fellow, 
who  might  some  day  (though  that  was  not  quite  so  likely)  be  the 
colonel  of  a  regiment.  Therefore  it  seemed  to  her  best  to  say 
very  little,  to  perform  her  daily  duties  with  modesty  and  diligence, 
and  to  trust  in  an  overruling  Providence  for  the  ultimate  solution 
of  all  doubts  and  difficulties. 

But  that  attitude,  unexceptionable  though  it  may  be,  is  gene- 
rally found  an  impossible  one  to  maintain  for  any  length  of  time. 
Bella  Harvey  maintained  it  for  nearly  six  months,  which,  as  every- 
one must  dlow,  was  a  creditable  performance.  During  those 
six  months  letters  of  an  impassioned  character  reached  her  from 
Aldershot,  and  to  these  she  never  failed  to  send  a  discreet  word  or 
two  of  reply,  because  one  should  always  acknowledge  correspon- 
dence. But  it  came  to  pass  that  Mr.  Whitestole  got  wind  of  the 
said  correspondence,  and  asked  questions  concerning  it,  which 
made  it  necessary  to  explain  to  him  that  he  was  not  the  sole 
aspirant  for  the  schoolmistress's  hand.     In  her  candid,  innocent 
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way,  Bella  told  him  that  she  admired  brave  men  and  brave  actions, 
that  she  had  a  sincere  affection  for  the  playmate  of  her  childhood, 
and  that  she  was  touched  by  his  constancy,  although  she  had  been 
unable  to  promise  him  what  he  had  asked  for. 

*  I  can't  bear  to— to  disappoint  those  who  care  for  me,  Mr. 
Whitestole,'  said  she  with  a  slight  tremor  in  her  voice.  *But 
perhaps  I  am  wrong ;  perhaps  a  girl  ought  always  to  say  either 
"  yes  "  or  "  no  "  and  have  done  with  it.' 

Perhaps  so ;  but  as  Mr.  Whitestole  did  not  want  Bella  to  say 
^  no '  to  him  and  have  done  with  him,  he  was  open  to  admit  that 
hesitation  might,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  permissible. 
The  effect  of  her  remarks,  however,  was  to  convince  him  that 
hesitation  on  his  own  part  must  last  no  longer ;  and  so,  shortly 
after  Christmas,  he  obtained  leave  from  the  Bector  to  go  home  for 
the  inside  of  a  week,  in  order,  as  he  explained,  that  he  might 
discuss  certain  urgent  private  affairs  with  his  family. 

What  those  urgent  affairs  might  be  the  guileless  Mr.  Staddon 
had  no  idea  until  after  his  curate's  return,  when«he  was  enlightened 
by  a  half-piteous,  half-indignant  epistle  from  Mrs.  Whitestole, 
who  wrote  to  tell  him  of  the  *  dreadful  entanglement '  in  which 
her  dear  Ernest  had  become  involved,  and  who  seemed  to  think 
that  it  was  his  business  to  disentangle  her  dear  Ernest  forthwith. 
The  Rector  did  what  he  could.  Personally  he  was  inclined  to 
agree  with  Mrs.  Whitestole,  holding  that  it  is  undesirable,  in  the 
abstract,  that  a  gentleman  should  marry  a  village  schoolmistress ; 
but  the  application  of  abstract  principles  to  particular  instances 
is  always  apt  to  be  troublesome,  and  he  did  not  get  the  best  of  it 
in  the  friendly  discussion  to  which  he  invited  his  curate.  The 
latter  pointed  out,  reasonably  enough,  that  if  he  had  not  yielded 
to  his  mother's  entreaties  and  his  father's  threats,  he  was  scarcely 
likely  to  do  so  in  deference  to  arguments  which  he  must  venture 
to  call  irrelevant.  Was  Miss  Harvey  vulgar  ?  Was  she  unedu- 
cated ?  Was  she  in  any  respect  unfitted  to  associate  with  ladies  ? 
Very  well,  then ;  the  question  simply  resolved  itself  into  one  of 
her  present  position.  And  from  that  position  he  proposed  to 
remove  her. 

*  Yes,  yes,'  answered  the  Rector ;  *  that  is  all  very  fine.  But 
how  are  you  going  to  do  it,  my  dear  fellow?  How  are 
you  going  to  marry  unless  your  father  provides  you  with  the 
means  ? ' 

Mr.  Whitestole  replied  that  he  hoped  in  due  season  to  obtain 
preferment  which  would  render  him  independent  of  his  father. 
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*  Oh,  well,'  returned  the  Rector,  somewhat  relieved,  *if  you 
are  content  to  wait  until  that  day  comes * 

Sectors  are  very  generally  surprised  when  their  curates  obtain 
preferment,  and  mothers  are  always  surprised  if  their  sons  do  not, 
so  that  Mrs,  Whitestole  found  Mr.  Staddon's  reply  to  her  letter 
much  less  reassuring  than  the  writer  had  intended  it  to  be.  She 
therefore  appealed  through  the  post  to  the  better  feelings  of  *  the 
young  person '  herself,  and  the  young  person  returned  an  evasive 
answer ;  and  then  Archdeacon  Whitestole  wrote  in  terms  which 
were  scarcely  clerical  or  becoming  to  his  reverend  brother  at  Mot- 
combe  Regis.  Thus  matters  were  working  up  towards  an  uncom- 
fortable crisis  in  that  hamlet,  when  news  came  to  old  Mr.  Lear 
that  his  son  had  been  ordered  off  to  Suakim  with  drafts  to  join 
the  other  battalion  of  his  regiment,  which  had  already  been  de- 
spatched thither. 

It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good.  The  expedition 
which  was  sent  to  Suakim  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1885  to 
chastise  Osman  Digma  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  conferred  glory 
or  profit  upon  the  nation  (which,  nevertheless,  was  understood  at 
the  time  to  demand  it) ;  but  it  gave  his  opportunity  to  Sergeant 
Lear.  He  wrote  in  high  spirits  to  his  sweetheart,  from  whom, 
just  before  he  sailed,  he  received  a  missive  which  gladdened  his 
heart.  *  I  know  you  will  do  your  duty,  dear  Harry,'  Miss  Bella 
wrote  with  unaccustomed  warmth ;  *  and  you  may  be  sure  that 
we  shall  be  thinking  of  you  and  praying  for  you  at  home  while 
you  are  fighting  your  country's  battles.' 

Of  course  he  could  not  begin  fighting  his  country's  battles  for 
some  weeks ;  and  that,  no  doubt,  was  why  she  did  not  think  a 
great  deal  about  him  during  the  interval.  She  had,  instead,  to 
think  about  Mr.  Whitestole,  whose  suit  was  no  longer  a  secret  to 
her  friends  and  neighbours,  and  to  whom  she  was  commonly 
understood  to  be  engaged,  notwithstanding  her  assurances  that 
such  was  not  the  case.  The  Rector's  thoughts  and  attention  were 
also  much  taken  up  in  the  same  quarter.  After  all,  a  man  is  more 
or  less  answerable  for  his  curate,  and  Mr.  Staddon,  having  been  a 
good  deal  ruffled  by  the  Archdeacon's  letter,  was  beginning  to  take 
his  curate's  part.  There  is  something,  surely,  to  be  said  on  behalf 
of  an  honest  and  steadfast  attachment ;  and  the  end  of  it  was  that 
Mr.  Staddon  undertook  a  flying  visit  to  the  other  side  of  England 
for  the  purpose  of  saying  this.  He  met  with  no  success,  nor  did 
he  get  any  thanks  for  his  pains';  all  that  he  gained  by  his  journey 
being  an  intimation  that  he  would  do  well  to  look  out  for  a  new 
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curate,  since  it  was  Archdeacon  Whitestole's  intention  to  remoye 
his  son  at  once  from  the  perilous  neighbourhood  of  Motcombe. 

Mr.  Staddon  returned  home  by  the  night  mail.  Not  being 
overburdened  with  pocket-money,  he  did  not  see  his  way  to  increa^- 
iDg  the  cost  of  a  fruitless  expedition  by  the  amount  of  a  London 
hotel  bill,  so  that  he  reached  Plymouth  early  in  the  morning  and 
dozed  in  the  waiting-room  until  such  time  as  he  could  obtaiii  a 
frugal  breakfast.  Thence  he  travelled  by  the  branch  line  which 
brought  him  to  a  station  within  three  miles  of  Motcombe  Hegis, 
and  set  out  to  perform  the  remainder  of  his  journey  on  foot.  It 
was  a  mild  spring  morning,  the  wind  blowing  gently  from  the 
westward ;  the  hedges  in  sheltered  places  were  already  sprinkled 
with  green  and  the  horse-chestnut  buds  were  prepared  to  burst 
upon  a  little  further  encouragement.  The  Sector,  who  had  started 
in  a  rather  bad  humour  (for  it  is  annoying  to  have  spent  the  best 
part  of  ten  pounds  and  to  have  received  nothing  but  a  nasty  snub 
in  return,  not  to  speak  of  the  worry  of  having  to  provide  oneself 
with  a  new  and  unknown  curate),  grew  more  cheerful  under  the 
influence  of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  and  was  quite  inclined  for  a 
little  neighbourly  conversation  when,  on  nearing  home,  he  caught 
sight  of  old  Mr.  Lear's  battered  hat. 

*  Nice  growing  weather,  Mr.  Lear,'  he  called  out. 

The  old  man  was  not  working,  as  usual ;  he  was  leaning  over 
his  gate  and  held  a  newspaper  in  his  hand.  'You  seen  the 
*•  Western  Momin'  News,"  sir  ? '  he  asked  in  a  rather  hoarse  voice. 

*  No,  indeed,  I  haven't,'  answered  the  Sector ;  *  I  quite  forgot  to 
buy  it.     Has  anything  particular  happened  since  yesterday  ? ' 

Old  Lear  raised  his  faded  blue  eyes,  his  lips  moved,  but  no 
articulate  sound  issued  from  them.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  he  broke 
out  in  a  loud  voice :  *  My  boy,  he've  been  killed  fightin'  they  lousy 
Arabs.' 

The  Sector's  heart  gave  a  great  bound,  and  a  hand  seemed  to 
be  clutching  at  his  throat.     *  Oh,  my  poor  Harry  ! '  he  ejaculated. 

Poor  Harry! — ^poor,  rosy-cheeked,  curly-headed  Harry,  who 
used  to  be  the  best  treble  in  the  village  choir  until  his  voice  broke, 
and  who  had  won  many  a  cricket-match  for  Motcombe  Segis  by 
his  swift  bowling.  Such  a  good  boy ! — such  a  plucky  boy  !  Higb- 
couraged  and  a  little  impatient  of  control  at  times,  as  the  best 
specimens  of  men  and  beasts  always  are,  but  a  boy  whose  heart 
was  in  the  right  place,  and  who  had  never  said  or  done  a  shabby 
thing.  Ah  well !  it  is  appointed  to  all  men  once  to  die,  dearly 
beloved  brethren,  and  this  mortal  life  is  but  the  prelude  to  an 
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itifinitely  higher  and  happier  state  of  existence ;  and  why  should 
we  mourn  for  those  who  are  not  lost,  but  gone  before  ?  Some- 
thing of  this  kind  the  Sector  had  said  scores  of  times  from  the 
pulpit,  honestly  meaning  and  believing  every  word  of  it,  but  he 
could  not  manage  to  say  it  now.  The  fluent  commonplaces  died 
away  upon  his  lips  in  the  presence  of  a  dumb  sorrow  for  which  no 
earthly  consolation  could  be  found.  When  he  went  into  the 
house,  where  IMrs.  Lear,  with  her  apron  tossed  over  her  head,  was 
rocking  herself  to  and  fro  and  moaning,  he  himself  was  dumb. 
He  thought  he  ought  to  speak  to  her  of  the  will  of  God  and  the 
comfort  of  faith,  but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  perform  this 
cruel  duty — ^if,  indeed,  it  was  his  duty — and  all  that  he  could  say 
was,  ^  Oh  dear !  oh  dear !  what  a  sad  misfortune ! ' 

Mrs.  Lear  took  no  notice  of  him ;  and  presently  her  husband 
led  him  out  into  the  sunshine  again,  saying,  with  a  sort  of  subdued 
pride,  *  I  should  like  just  to  read  that  theer  newspaper  story  to 
you,  sir,  if  I  might  make  so  bold.' 

The  Rector  seated  himself  upon  the  window-sill,  while  Mr. 
Lear  slowly  and  laboriously  spelt  out  the  account  of  the  engage- 
ment which  has  since  become  known  as  the  battle  of  Tofrek — how 
Sir  John  McNeill's  force  had  been  surprised  by  the  enemy  whilst 
constructing  a  zareba ;  how  it  had  only  been  saved  from  annihi- 
lation by  the  gallantry  and  steadiness  of  the  Berkshire  Regiment ; 
how  the  men  of  the  Naval  Brigade  had  fought  like  heroes ;  and  how 
the  attack  had  at  last  been  repulsed,  though  not  without  terrible 
loss  of  life  on  both  sides.  All  this  Mr.  Lear  narrated  without  a 
break  in  his  voice,  but  over  the  last  paragraph  he  began  to  falter 
a  little. 

* "  Arter  the  fightin'  was  nearly  over,  a  desultory  fire — was  kep' 
up  from  the  shelter  of  the  mi — mimosa  scrub,  which  proved 
sing'larly  effective  and  might  have  largely  swelled  our  list  of 
cashalties,  but  for  the  desperate  valour  —  desp'rate  valour  — 
Colour-sergeant  Lear " ' 

Here  the  old  man  stopped  abruptly,  thrust  the  paper  into 
Mr.  Staddon's  hands,  turned  his  back  and  walked  away. 

The  Rector  read  on,  not  without  difficulty  (for  he  had  not  his 
spectacles  with  him,  and  somehow  or  other  he  could  not  keep  his 
eyes  clear,  though  he  kept  rubbing  them) — *  But  for  the  desperate 
valour  of  Colour-sergeant  Lear,  of  the  Berkshire  Regiment,  who 
determined  to  dislodge  the  marksmen,  and,  leaping  over  the 
zareba,  made  for  their  place  of  concealment.  This  brave  fellow 
accomplished  his  object,  killing  four  of  the  enemy  before  he  him- 
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self,  pierced  through  and  through  by  their  spears,  met  a  soldier's 
death.' 

A  soldier's  death !  Well,  there  is  no  better  way  of  dying,  and 
if  the  fate  of  a  sergeant  is  soon  forgotten,  that  of  a  field-marshal 
is  not  remembered  for  a  great  many  years.  Perhaps  it  does  not 
matter  very  much  whether  one  is  a  field-marshal  or  a  sergeant, 
remembered  or  forgotten.  But  what  is  to  be  said  to  two  old 
people  who  have  been  deprived  of  their  only  child,  and  whose 
remaining  years  of  labour  must  necessarily  be  dull,  lonely,  and 
objectless  ?  The  poor  Eector  could  think  of  nothing  adequate  to 
say,  so  presently  he  went  away,  blaming  himself  for  his  inefficiency. 
Had  he  known  all,  he  might  possibly  have  found  some  relief  in 
blaming  Bella  Harvey ;  but  he  did  not  know  all,  and  this  solace 
was  reserved  for  Mrs.  Lear,  who  subsequently  availed  herself 
of  it. 

As  for  Bella,  she  wept  bitterly  when  the  news  was  brought  to 
her.  That  poor  Harry's  life  had  been  forfeited  for  her  sake  she 
had  no  doubt.  He  had  risked  it,  she  felt  sure,  in  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining a  commission  as  his  reward,  and  it  was  dreadfully  sad  to 
think  that  he  was  now  beyond  the  reach  of  any  reward  that  the 
Queen  or  a  schoolmistress  could  bestow  upon  him.  Yet,  as  Mr. 
Staddon  had  most  truly  asserted  in  a  sermon  which  will  always  be 
remembered  in  Motcombe  Segis  by  reason  of  the  prompt  and 
emphatic  contradiction  which  it  elicited  at  the  time,  the  objects 
upon  which  we  set  our  aflFection  are  not  always  of  a  nature  to  pro-  \ 
mote  our  happiness,  and  it  may  be  that  if  Harry  Lear  were  living 
now,  and  were  married  to  the  girl  of  his  choice,  he  would  be  a 
soured  and  disenchanted  man. 

Happily  no  such  calamity  has  befallen  the  Reverend  Ernest 
Whitestole,  who,  shortly  after  he  received  the  paternal  command 
to  resign  his  curacy,  had  the  good  luck  to  obtain  a  college  living, 
and  who  at  once  took  advantage  of  his  independence  to  set  the 
paternal  wishes  at  defiance  by  leading  his  landlady's  niece  to  the 
altar.  He  has  been  forgiven :  when  one's  sons  do  things  that  can't 
be  undone,  there  is  practically  nothing  for  it  but  to  forgive  them 
and  make  the  best  of  it.  Besides  his  wife  is  really  such  a  nice, 
modest,  ladylike  person,  that  no  one  would  ever  suspect  her  of 
having  an  aunt  who  is  a  Plymouth  dressmaker  and  another  who 
keeps  a  small  village  shop.  She  does  not  obtrude  these  aunts 
upon  the  public  notice  ;  she  does  not  invite  them  to  stay  with  her, 
being  persuaded  that,  on  her  husband's  account,  it  would  be  wrong 
to  do  so.     However,  she  employs  one  of  them  to  make  her  frocks. 
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which  shows  that  she  is  alive  to  the  claims  of  relationship,  not- 
withstanding her  translation  into  a  higher  social  sphere. 

Mr.  Lear  died  not  long  ago.  He  never  changed  his  habits,  nor 
ceased  to  work  hard,  nor  cared  to  speak  much  about  his  loss ;  but 
there  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  he  died  of  a  broken  heart, 
which  is  often  a  lingering  disease.  At  his  expense  a  small  marble 
tablet  has  been  erected  in  Motcombe  Regis  Church  to  the  memory 
of  Colour-sergeant  Lear,  whose  prowess  is  set  forth  thereon  in  the 
words  of  the  newspaper  telegram,  which  the  old  man  carried 
about  with  him  in  his  breast-pocket  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
That  hero,  like  many  another  hero,  has  remained  unknown  to 
fame.  Of  *  desperate  valour '  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  lack  so 
long  as  England  remains  a  nation  ;  nor,  let  us  hope,  will  English 
soldiers  ever  forget  themselves  so  far  as  to  doubt  whether  their 
valour  and  their  lives  are  well  expended  in  procuring  a  parliamen- 
tary majority  for  Mr.  This  or  Mr.  That. 

W.  E.  NORKIS. 
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A  Formal  American  Yacht  Cruise. 


IT  is  a  common  lament  that  steam  has  destroyed  the  romance  of 
the  sea,  and  that  iron  ^  smoke-pots '  are  fast  driving  the  able 
seaman  off  the  face  of  the  deep.  The  fine  old  salt  of  the  mer- 
chant marine,  who  cracked  on  sail  till  all  was  blue  in  a  Liverpool 
packet,  or  tumbled  aloft  to  reef  topsails  in  the  *  roaring  fortie?,' 
has  degenerated  into  a  deck  hand  who  does  not  know  anything 
better  than  manning  one  end  of  a  cabin  passenger's  trunk ;  and 
the  blue  jacket  who  could  squint  along  his  swivel  gun  or  follov 
with  abound  the  inspiring  cry,  *  Away,  boarders ! '  now  looks  aloft 
at  a  clear  sky  unobstructed  by  spars,  and  feels  that  he  is  only  a 
sea  soldier. 

Fortunately,  the  life  and  vigour  of  old-time  seamanship  find 
some  opportunity  for  existence  among  the  yachting  fraternity. 
There  one  still  has  an  opportunity  to  go  aloft  and  get  a  swashing 
ride  through  the  clear  air  eighty  feet  above  decks.  There  one 
can  *  tail  on '  to  haul  aft  the  sheet,  or  can  lie  out  to  furl  a  jib  on 
a  bowsprit  that  plunges  him  neck  deep  in  green  water.  There 
one  can  look  aloft  in  a  moonlight  night  and  see  pile  upon  pile  of 
silver  canvas  swelling  against  the  gold  and  blue  of  a  summer  sky, 
while  the  ripples  sing  merrily  under  the  forefoot,  and  the  wake 
glimmers  and  glows  with  phosphorescence.  There  one  can  find 
brass-hearted  old  sea  villains  in  the  forecastle  ready  to  spin  any 
number  of  twisters  about  the  awful  hurricane  they  fell  in  with  in 
'68  when  *  a-runnin'  down  o'  the  no'th-east  trades,'  or  of  the  tre- 
mendous race  they  had  halfway  across  the  Atlantic  in  the  sloop 
HeaHseaae  with  an  English  ship  that  could  not  gain  a  cable's 
length  on  them  in  seven  hundred  miles. 

These  remarks  apply  with  great  force  to  America,  where  the 
short-sighted  policy  of  the  national  law-makers,  intent  upon  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  a  few  native  shipbuilders,  has  almost 
driven  the  American  flag  from  the  face  of  the  seas.  The  yachting 
men,  the  New  England  fishermen  and  whalers,  and  the  Sandy 
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Hook  pilots,  keep  dive  the  traditions  and  practice  of  old-time 
seamanship,  and  when  the  American  naval  reserve  is  formed,  as 
it  will  be  sooner  or  later,  these  men  will  be  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
it.  The  yachtsmen,  especially  those  of  the  Seawanhaka  Corinthian 
Yacht  Club,  have  taken  up  this  matter  with  the  greatest  possible 
interest,  and  are  using  all  their  influence  to  secure  the  passage 
of  a  law  founding  the  reserve  naval  brigade.  In  the  meantime, 
the  constant  drill  of  Corinthian  races  and  squadron  cruises, 
together  with  the  study  of  navigation,  of  which  a  large  number 
of  American  amateur  sailors  have  recently  taken  hold  vigorously, 
is  moulding  the  men  into  good  practical  sailors  with  a  valuable 
stock  of  experience. 

The  American  yachtsmen  do  not  devote  their  entire  time  and 
study  to  the  construction  of  racing  craft  to  defend  the  America's 
Cup.  The  United  States  yachting  ensign  is  seen  floating  from 
the  main  peak  of  staunch  and  handsome  cruisers  from  Cape  Sable 
•to  the  Sea  of  Saragossa,  and  not  infrequently  it  crosses  the  western 
ocean  and  streams  to  the  wind  in  Cork  Harbour,  or  flutters  gently 
under  the  shadow  of  Gibraltar.  The  yachtsmen  of  the  United 
States  are  almost  as  hardy  and  adventurous  as  those  of  England. 
Many  of  them,  trained  under  the  discipline  of  the  several  Corin- 
thian clubs,  are  smart  seamen,  while  a  goodly  number  of  them 
can  and  do  navigate  their  own  vessels  across  open  water. 

But  the  formal  squadron  cruise  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club,  which  takes  place  annually  in  August,  in  no  way  resem- 
bles the  quiet  voyage  of  a  solitary  vessel.  It  is  a  grand  display 
of  the  strength  and  glory  of  the  club.  Long  Island  Sound  and 
the  Vineyard  Sound  are  the  waters  wherein  this  cruise  is  car- 
ried forward ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  in  the 
world  a  course  more  excellently  adapted  to  such  an  expedition. 
Starting  from  New  York  the  cruising  yacht  is  towed  up  the  East 
Biver  and  through  Hell  Gate,  where  the  rapidity  of  the  tidal  cur- 
rents, the  narrowness  of  the  channel,  the  presence  of  sunken  rocks, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  the  winds  make  sailing  necessarily  slow  and 
cautious.  Just  beyond  Hell  Gate  is  Whitestone,  where  there  is 
plenty  of  water  and  good  anchorage.  Here  the  yacht  generally 
leaves  her  tug-boat  and  makes  sail.  A  winding  path  of  waters, 
bordered  on  both  sides  with  wooded  shores,  dotted  with  summer 
homes  and  resorts  for  pleasure-seekers  from  the  metropolis,  leads 
to  Throgg's  Neck.  Here  the  waters  take  a  sudden  turn  to  the 
left,  and,  sharply  rounding  under  the  sombre  stone  parapets  of 
Fort  Schuyler,  the  yacht  tunjs  her  bow  into  the  Long  Island 
70L.  XII.  NO.  LXXI.  I.  L 
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Sound.  This  body  of  water,  something  over  a  hundred  nules 
long  and  a  trifle  under  eighteen  miles  wide  at  its  broadest  pobt, 
is  divided  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  south  by  Long^  Island.  Itii 
sufficiently  deep  in  all  parts  to  float  vessels  of  the  heaviest  toniuge, 
and  both  of  its  shores  abound  in  good  harbours.  Those  on  tie 
north  or  mainland  shore  are  the  most  popular  with  yachtsmeD, 
because  they  are  the  roadsteads  of  larger  towns  than  those  on  the 
south  side,  and  because  they  improve  to  the  eastward,  in  whidi 
direction  the  south  shore  becomes  an  unbroken  stretch  of  inhf^ 
pitable  bluffs. 

The   Larchmont,  New   Bochelle,  American,  Greenwich,  and 
New  Haven  Yacht  Clubs  have  their  quarters  along  the  north  side 
of  this  Sound,  and  their  harbours  afford  shelter  and  cordial  wel- 
come to  every  cruising  pleasure  craft.    The  New   York  Yacht 
Club,  however,  in  its  squadron  cruise,  pays  little  attention  to 
the   western  part  of  the  Sound,  but  begins  its   cmise  at  the 
pretty  port  of  New  London,  which  is  on  its  north   shore  and 
almost  at  its  easterly  extremity.    Thence  the  cmising  yachts, 
bound  east,  pass  between  Fisher's  Island  and  the  mainland,  through 
Fisher's  Island  Sound,  to  Watch  HiU,  where  they  get  their  first 
taste  of  the  ocean  swell.    Thence  their  course  lies  eastward  seven- 
teen and  a  half  miles,  with  the  State  of  Shode  Island  on  the  port 
side  and  the  open  ocean  on  the  starboard,  to  Point  Judith.  JRound- 
ing  that  low  and  treacherous  headland,  a  run  of  six  miles  north- 
easterly brings  the  yachtsman  to  the  harbour  of  Newport,  the 
Mecca  of  all  amateur  sailors,  the  summer  home  of  the  wealth  and 
fashion  of  New  York  and  Boston,     Eastward  again  from  Newport 
the  yachtsman,  after  a  run  of  twenty-five  miles  from  Beaver  Tail 
Light  to  Cuttyhunk,  enters  the  Vineyard  Sound,  f(»rmed  by  the 
inclosure  of  an  arm  of  the  sea  between  the  shore  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  islands  called  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nan- 
tucket.   The  cruiser  may  enter  Buzzard's  Bay  and  visit  the  head- 
quarters of  the  whale  fishers  at  New  Bedford  before   starting 
through  the  Vineyard  Sound,     Whether  he  does  so  or  not,  he 
ultimately  reaches  Vineyard  Haven,  a  fine  anchorage  for  all  kinds 
of  vessels,  and  goes  ashore  to  stroll  among  the  cottages  and  along 
the  bluffs  of  Cottage  City,  a  popular  watering-place,     Nantucket 
is  another  place  of  great  interest,  being  historical  as  the  cradle  of 
whale  fishery  in  the  United  States.  The  distance  from  Cuttyhunk 
Light  at  the  west  end  of  the  Vineyard  Sound  to  Monomoy  Island 
at  the  east  end  is  forty-five  miles.     Thence  the  cruising  yachts- 
man can  Fail  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Massachusetts,  a  distance 
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of  thirty  miles,  in  a  generally  northerly  direction  to  Cape  Cod  ; 
and  thence  he  may  sail  north-west  half-west,  forty-four  miles,  to 
Marble  Head,  the  headquarters  of  the  Eastern  Yacht  Club  of 
Boston,  and  the  farthest  point  east  ever  visited  by  the  squadron 
on  its  formal  cruise.  The  distances  given  were  computed  by 
middle  latitude  sailing,  and  do  not  take  into  account  small  bends 
in  the  channels.  It  is  only  in  the  Vineyard  Sound  that  this 
would  make  any  change  worth  noting,  and  there  a  vessel  might 
be  compelled  to  sail  five  miles  farther  than  the  direct  distance. 
The  chief  objection  to  the  two  Sounds  for  cruising  is  the  velocity 
of  the  tidal  current,  of  which  the  extreme  rate  is  four  knots  per 
hour  ;  but  this  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  almost  total 
absence  of  hidden  dangers  of  any  kind,  the  abundance  of  light- 
houses, lightvessels,  and  buoys,  and  the  number  of  commodious, 
sheltered,  and  accessible  harbours.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  variety 
in  the  local  colour  of  the  ports,  too,  and  indeed  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  four  places  so  near  one  another  as  Newport,  New  Bedford, 
Cottage  City,  and  Nantucket,  with  so  great  differences  in  cha- 
racter. The  scenery  along  the  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound  is 
not  impressive,  but  it  has  an  attractive  air  of  rural  peace  and 
comfort.  In  the  Vineyard  Sound  the  north  shore  is  brown  and 
barren;  while  the  Martha's  Vineyard  shore,  beginning  at  its 
westerly  extremity  with  the  brilliant  tints  of  Gay  Head,  stretches 
eastward  in  a  series  of  irregular  and  ste^p  bluffs. 

Such,  then,  are  the  surroundings  of  the  annual  cruise  of  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club.  The  cruise  is  practically  a  fixture  in  the 
club's  yearly  programme,  but  the  formality  of  deciding  to  have 
one  invariably  takes  place  at  the  spring  meeting  in  the  club  house. 
No.  67  Madison  Avenue.  The  date  and  ports  to  be  visited  are 
then  selected.  It  may  as  well  be  admitted  that  the  selection  is 
more  in  appearance  than  fact,  for  the  club  goes  over  about  the 
same  course  each  year.  The  cruise  usually  takes  place  in  August, 
and  a  few  days  before  the  appointed  date  the  Fleet  Captain,  who 
is  the  first  assistant  of  the  Commodore,  sends  out  a  general  order 
to  the  captains  of  the  various  yachts  to  assemble  in  New  London 
Harbour,  off  the  Pequot  House — a  popular  summer  hotel — on  the 
evening  of  the  day  previously  appointed.  Many  of  the  yachts  are 
away  to  the  eastward  or  the  southward  on  solitary  cruises,  but 
knowing  the  date  of  the  rendezvous  they  find  their  way  into  New 
London  Harbour.  The  fine  iron  steam  yacht,  Electra,  175  feet 
in  length,  owned  by  Commodore  Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  has  been  the 
flagship  of  the  squadron  for  the  last  four  years.     JShe  always  leaves 
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her  anchorage  at  the  foot  of  Twenty-sixth  Street,  East  Bhrer,  New 
York,  at  10  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  rendezrons.  The 
Commodore  is  always  accompanied  by  his  staff,  €x>ii6i8ting  of  the 
Fleet  Captain,  the  Regatta  Committee,  the  Secretary,  the  Treasom, 
and  the  Fleet  Surgeon.  He  also  carries  the  special  correspondeDts 
of  the  New  York  morning  papers.  The  Eledra  is  notable  for  her 
admirable  discipline,  in  which  she  sets  a  valuable  example  to  the 
rest  of  the  fleet.  Everything  is  conducted  according  to  the  system 
of  the  Navy.  The  boatswain's  pipe  is  used  for  all  orders,  and  gueste 
coming  aboard  are  piped  over  the  side.  Printed  rules,  requiriog 
the  chief  engineer  and  other  officers  to  report  to  the  Commodore 
at  certain  hours,  are  hung  up  below.  The  whole  vessel  is  illu- 
minated by  electric  lights  and  her  guns  are  fired  by  electridtj, 
and  all  her  business  is  conducted  in  a  most  ship-shape  style. 

^  Six  bells,  gentlemen ;  time  to  make  the  longitude.'  That  i^ 
one  of  Commodore  Gerry's  standing  jests.  It  is  his  way  of  invitioj" 
his  guests  to  absorb  the  inspiration  of  champagne  cocktails  at 
11  o'clock  in  the  morning.  This  ceremony  never  fidls  to  be  faith- 
fully performed.  At  1  o'clock  the  Commodore  always  calls  out: 
^  Two  bells ;  knife  and  fork.'  That  is  consequent  upon  the  chief 
steward's  announcement  that  luncheon  is  served.  The  table  on 
board  the  EUctra  is  simply  a  revelation.  It  would  be  impossible  io 
set  forth  a  better  repast  on  shore  than  Commodore  G-erry's  chef  and 
two  assistants  present  on  the  flagship.  And  when  the  guests  are 
assembled  the  Commodore  never  fails  to  say,  with  a  slight  twinkle 
in  his  eye,  ^  Gentlemen,  the  plain  and  simple  fare  of  the  Eledra  is 
before  you.  If  any  man  goes  hungry  on  my  boat,  it's  his  own  £siult' 

Rushing  through  Long  Island  Sound  at  fourteen  knots  an  hour 
on  the  EUctra  is  not  cruising,  and  so  every  soul  on  board  is 
mortally  happy  when  Bartlett's  Seef  Lightship  is  close  aboard  the 
port  bow  and  New  London  Harbour  a  cannon-shot  away.  As  the 
steamer  turns  her  prow  up  the  bay  a  delightful  scene  meets  the 
eye.  Straight  ahead,  on  a  low  point,  loom  the  grey  bastions  of 
Fort  Trumbull,  behind  which  cluster  the  spires  and  roofs  of  the 
city.  On  the  right  is  the  village  of  Groton,  with  its  white  cottages 
snugly  embowered  in  clusters  of  green  foliage.  Closer  at  hand,  oo 
the  right,  is  the  Fort  Griswold  Hotel,  with  its  flags  flying  in  wel- 
come, and  on  the  left  are  the  Pequot  House  and  the  fleet.  Biding 
at  anchor,  stretched  up  and  down  the  harbour  for  a  mile,  are 
some  fifty  sailing  yachts  and  a  dozen  steamers.  White  and  black 
hulls,  polished  like  mirrors,  and  glittering  brasswork  reflect  tbe 
rays  of  the"declining  sun  as  the  Eledra  steams  up  to  a  berth 
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near  the  head  of  the  fleet.  Silence  reigns  as  she  slows  down  her 
engines  and  glides  to  her  position.  Now  she  stops,  and  without 
an  audible  word  of  command  her  big  anchor  plunges  into  the 
water.  At  the  very  instant  when  it  strikes  the  surface  both  boat 
booms  swing  out,  her  landing-stairs  are  lowered  away,  and  her 
starboard  bow  gun  thunders  out  the  announcement  that  she  is  at 
anchor.  Instantly,  from  every  hull  in  the  fleet,  springs  out  a  red 
tongue  of  flame  and  a  cloud  of  white  smoke,  while  the  boom  of 
report  after  report  goes  crashing  across  the  harbour  and  dies  away 
among  the  crannies  of  the  shore.  The  fleet  has  saluted  the  flag- 
ship on  her  arrival. 

*  Wh-r-r-r-r-r ! '  goes  the  boatswain's  pipe,  followed  by  the 
hoarse  command :  ^  Both  steam  launches  away !  * 

The  Electra  carries  two  steam  launches  and  a  naphtha  launch 
in  addition  to  her  other  boats.  In  a  few  moments  the  two 
former,  bearing  the  newspaper  men  and  some  of  the  Commodore's 
staff,  are  on  their  way  to  the  landing-place.  Some  of  the  corre- 
spondents rush  off  to  the  telegraph-office,  while  others  take  boats 
and  go  through  the  fleet  to  collect  the  names  of  the  yachts  at 
anchor.  Suddenly  a  gun  is  heard  and  smoke  is  seen  rising  from 
the  Electra'a  side.  All  eyes  are  at  once  raised  to  her  fore  and 
main  trucks,  where  signal  flags  have  just  broken  out.  The  inter- 
national code  signals  are  used  by  the  club,  but  a  special  series  of 
interpretations,  compiled  for  the  purposes  of  the  squadron,  are 
printed  in  the  club-book  and  used  on  the  cruise.  We  find  that 
the  present  signal  at  the  fore  truck  means,  ^  Captains  will  re- 
pair on  board  the  flagship,'  and  that  at  the  main  truck,  ^at 
9  o'clock  P.M.'  The  *  captains,'  of  course,  are  the  owners  of  the 
yachts.  As  the  yachts  lie  at  anchor  the  fleet  grows  larger  by  the 
arrival  of  additional  vessels,  each  of  which  fires  a  gun  as  she  lets 
go  her  anchor.  None  of  the  newcomers  receive  especial  notice 
fix)m  the  rest  of  the  yachts  till  a  lean  white  hull,  with  projecting 
bow,  surmounted  by  a  huge  pyramid  of  shapely  canvas,  comes 
flashing  through  Fisher's  Island  Sound,  and  rushes  up  to  the 
anchorage  at  a  magnificent  pace.  And  as  her  anchor  cleaves  the 
waters  threescore  cannons  open  their  iron  throats  to  shout, 
*  Great  is  Volunteer  of  the  Bostonians ! ' 

The  sun  is  sinking.  The  signal  halliards  of  the  Electra  are 
manned,  and  Captain  Wicks  stands  on  the  bridge  with  his 
watch  in  hand.  The  moment  of  sunset  calls  from  him  a  low 
command.  Once  more  the  Electra^a  gun  speaks,  and  in  a 
moment  down  comes  every  club  flag  and  private  signal  in  the 
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fleet,  while  aloft  go  the  night  pennants  and  night  lights.  Makisg 
sunset  is  a  manoeuvre  always  neatly  executed  by  the  fleet,  and  it 
is  only  a  trifle   less  picturesque  than  making   sunrise,  at  the 
gentlemanlike  hour  of  8  A.M.y  when   the  night    pennants  and 
lights  come  down  and  the  signals  go  up  again.      As  darkness 
falls  upon  the  waters  the  faint  echo  of  music  is  heard  from  tbe 
Pequot  House,  where  a  dance  is  going  on.    Snatches  of  scmg 
drift  to  leeward  from  more  than  one  yacht,  ming^led  with  the 
light  laughter  of  soft  voices,  for  there  are  many  ladies  on  the 
cruise.     The  click  of  oars  in  rowlocks  is  constant  as  hoats  pi? 
between  the  yachts  and  the   shore,  bearing  letters,    store*,  or 
visitors,  while  summer  visitors  of  the  hotels  or  residents  of  the 
city  glide  about  in  all  kinds  of  small  craft,  bent  upon  learning 
what  manner  of  man  a  brass*bound  yachtsman  is  when  afloat. 
Suddenly  the  Electra^a  decks  burst  into  a  glow  of  white  light,  for 
the  Commodore  has  put  his  dynamo  into  operation,  and  he  im 
caused  a  row  of  incandescent  burners  to  be  run  around  the  edge 
of  the  quarter-deck  awning.     And  now  the  boatswain's  pipe  is 
busy  as  the  captains  climb  aboard  the  flagship  and  salute  the 
Commodore  and  his  staff  as  they  stand  on  the  quarter-deck.     The 
meeting  is  called  to  decide  what  is  to  be  done  in  regard  to 
several  offers  of  prizes.   Ogden  G-oelet  has  repeated  his  cnstomaiy 
gift  of  two  valuable  cups,  one  for  sloops  and  one  for  schooners, 
to  be   sailed  for  at  Newport.     The  citizens  of  Newport   hare 
offered  several  valuable  prizes  to  be  sailed  for  over  the  course  off" 
that  city.     Providence  has  offered  cups  to  be  sailed  for  wherever 
the  club  chooses.    Cottage  City  also  desires  to  give  prizes,  and 
strong  inducements  are  held  forth  to  carry  the  fleet  around  to 
Marble  Head.    The  details  of  these  matters  are  laid  before  the 
captains  clearly  and  succinctly  by  the  Commodore,  and  in  an  hour 
the  programme  of  races  for  the  cruise  is  arranged.     In  addition 
to  these  special  contests  it  is  understood  that  the  time-honoured 
custom  of  making  each  day's  run  from  port  to  port  a  race  will  be 
retained.     The  Commodore  issues  his  orders  for  the  morning. 
The  start  will  take  place  at  10  A.M.  from  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
from  the  Seaflower  Beacon  to  the  east  shore.    A  preparatory  gao 
will  be  fired  ten  minutes  before  the  starting- gun,  after  which 
fifteen  minutes  will  be  allowed  for  the  fleet  to  cross  the  line. 
The  meeting  over,  the  captains  return  to  their  yachts,  and  ^  seek 
the  seclusion  that  a  cabin  grants '  at  an  early  hour  in  order  to  be 
keen  for  the  morning's  start. 

The  sun  is  not  far  up  the  heavens  when  the  crews  of  the 
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various  yachts  are  astir,  cleaning  decks,  polishing  brasswork  and 
putting  rigging  to  rights.  The  early  risers  among  the  yachtsmen 
a])pear  on  deck  about  6.30,  clad  in  bathing  costumes.  They 
plunge  over  the  side  into  the  clear  cool  waters  of  the  harbour, 
and  arouse  their  souls  to  a  consciousness  that  life  is  well  worth 
living  when  it  has  such  sensations  as  this.  After  the  bath  and  a 
rubbing  down  with  a  rough  towel,  a  cup  of  coffee  is  the  most 
desirable  thing  in  the  world.  The  ladies  come  from  their  state- 
rooms soon  afterward,  and  the  break&st  table,  with  its  delicious 
tid-bit  of  fresh  fish,  brings  the  little  ship's  company  together.  At 
8  o'clock  the  ceremony  of  making  sunrise  is  performed,  and 
after  that  the  fleet  is  officially  awake.  Presently  the  naphtha 
launch  is  lowered  away  from  the  Electra^  and  the  Fleet  Captain 
steams  about  among  the  yachts,  distributing  copies  of  the  Com- 
modore's orders  for  the  day,  which  announce  formally  the  time  of 
starting,  the  line  to  be  crossed,  and  the  course  to  be  sailed  over. 

About  9.30  a  gun  is  fired  on  board  the  Electra,  and  signals 
are  broken  out  fore  and  afli.  Eeferring  to  the  club-book,  the 
yachtsman  finds  that  the  flags  BC  at  the  fore  truck  mean,  ^  The 

fleet  will  proceed  to ,'  and  QN  at  the  main  truck,  *  Newport.' 

Everyone  in  the  fleet  knew  that  before,  but  the  formality  of 
signalling  is  never  omitted.  It  is  frequently  the  means  of 
giving  information  to  friends  or  spectators  ashore.  The  vessels  of 
the  fleet  now  get  their  anchors  up  and  begin  to  drop  down  toward 
the  starting-line,  whither  the  Electra  is  steaming.  The  flag- 
ship takes  her  position  beside  the  Seaflower  Beacon.  The  three 
members  of  the  Regatta  Committee  are  on  the  bridge  with  their 
watches.  At  10  o'clock  precisely  the  preparatory  gun  is  fired, 
and  at  10.10  the  starting-gun.  At  this  time  the  scene  is  that  of 
a  regatta  greatly  magnified.  Picture  a  yacht  race  with  fifty  odd 
starters,  sloops  and  schooners,  of  all  sizes,  from  the  DaunUeaa 
down  to  a  ten-ton  cutter,  and  you  will  have  an  idea  of  the  view  that 
greets  the  eye  when  the  squadron  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club 
leaves  New  London  on  the  first  day  of  the  annual  cruise.  The  time 
of  the  yachts  as  they  cross  the  line  is  taken  by  the  Regatta  Com- 
mittee. One  man  calls  time  as  each  vessel  crosses,  another  counts 
the  minutes  and  seconds,  and  the  third  puts  down  each  vessel's  time 
as  it  is  called.  The  course  has  previously  been  carefully  measured 
on  the  admirable  chart  made  by  the  United  States  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  and  published  by  the  Government,  and  the  time 
allowance  in  each  class  computed. 

The  run  down  Fisher's  Island  Sound  is  picturesque.    The 
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fleet  begins  to  stretch  out  in  a  long  line  of  snowy  sails.     At  the 
head   of  the   procession,  the   Volmd^sr  and   the  PvmJtan  are 
having  a  warm  struggle  for  first  place,  closely  pressed   by  the 
MayjUywer  and  the  Atlantic.    Not  far  behind  them   comes  the 
crack  second-class  sloop  Shamrodc^  wrestling  with  her  fiuniliai 
rival  the  Titania.    Eight  on  their  heels  are  those  old-time  foes, 
heroines  of  scores  of  slashing  races,  the  sloop  Grdcie  and  the 
noble  cutter  Bedouin.    After  these  come  the  Mischiefs  once  a 
winner  of  the  America  Cup,  and  the  Thetis^  a  £Eist  Boston  Aoof. 
Here  come  the  cutters  Stranger  Bud,  Hurany  the  Siamese  twins  of 
American  yachting.    No  matter  how  many  vessels  start  in  a  race, 
these  two  always  come  together,  and  for  mile  after  mile  have  a 
bitter  struggle  for  victory.     Here  comes  the  Fanita^  pride  of  ihe 
advocates  of  the  old  skimming-dish  type  of  vessel.     In  a  light 
wind  and  a  smooth  sea  she  can  beat  anything  of  her  class  in  the 
wide  wide  world ;  and  the  owner  of  the  cutter  XJlidia  has  not 
yet  recovered  from  his  astonishment  at  her  leading  him  four 
hours  in  a  race  around  Long  Island,  and  beating  the  best  recx>rd 
over  that  course.     The  Ulidia  is  after  the  Fanita  now,  and  there 
will  be  trouble  between  them   before  night.    There    are    the 
Cinderella  (sloop)  and  the  Clara  (cutter)  renewing  their  old 
warfare,  while  not  far  astern  of  them  come  the  Bertie  and  the 
Athlon  in  mortal  combat. 

Among  the  schooners  are  volumes  of  yachting  history.     There 
is  the  DauntlesSf  which  has  raced  across  the  Atlantic  many  times, 
once  with  the  Oamhriaj  once  again  with  the  Coronet^  in  such 
weather  as  never  a  yacht  crossed  in  before.    A  gallant  craft  is  the 
Dauntless^  always  ready  to  carry  the  flag  of  Vice-Commodore 
Caldwell  H.  Colt  through  any  struggle.     There  is  the  schooner 
Brunhildey  whose  young  owner  carried  her  round  the  world,  and 
which  is  now  about  to  carry  him  and  his  bride  away  on  their 
honeymoon.    There  is  the  Fleetwingj  that  scudded  across  the 
Atlantic  in  December  in  the  great  race  with  the  Heiirietta  and 
the  Vesta.    There  is  the  Fortunay  whose  flag  is  known  from 
Havana  to  St.  John's,  and  from  St.  John's  to  Greenock.    And  there 
are  the  Intrepid^  the  Norsemany  the  i2amotma,  the  PahnwTj  the 
Bepibblicy  the  Montavk^  the  Madeleine^  the  Wandere^'^  the  Gray- 
ling^  the  Oitanxty  the  Norma,  and  a  dozen  others,  whose  exploits 
would  fill  a  volume  of  very  interesting  marine  history.    And  here 
they  are  fighting  their  old  battles  over  again  with  Bam  Island  on 
their  lee  and  Watch  Hill  Light  ahead,  in  a  lazy  bit  of  a  breeze, 
in  water  like  that  of  a  mountain  lake  for  smoothness,  and  with  a 
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grood  hot  sun  oveihead.  The  steam  yachts  move  idly  along  to 
leeward.  Last  year  their  owners  hugged  the  Volunteer  closely, 
for  they  wanted  to  see  what  manner  of  craft  this  was  which  the 
redoubtable  Burgess  had  turned  out.  Now  they  know  her,  and 
as  they  smoke  their  cigars  on  the  quarter-decks  they  murmur  a 
line  of  that  delectable  American  song  which  declares  *The  Volun- 
teer has  no  wind  at  all,  but  she  gets  there  just  the  same,' 

The  swell  of  the  sea  lifts  the  yachts,  and  a  fresheniug  breeze 
greets  them  as  they  round  Watch  Hill,  where  the  guests  of  the 
summer  hotels  crowd  the  shore  and  wave  their  handkerchiefs  to 
the  passing  fleet.    At  Point  Judith  the  life-saving  station   is 
decked  with  flags  in  honour  of  the  squadron,  while  the  bursting  of 
smoke-like  clouds  of  spray  over  the  battered  hulk  of  a  wrecked  bark 
tells  of  days  and  scenes  less  pleasant  than  these.    As  the  fleet 
approaches  Newport  scores  of  cat-boats,  known  in  England  as  una- 
boats,  filled  with  brightly  dressed  ladies,  come  out  to  meet  the 
yachts.    These  Newport  cat-boats  are  firom  26  to  35  feet  long, 
10  to  12  feet  in  beam,  draw  3  feet  of  water  or  more,  have  neat 
little  cabins  forward,  and  are  much  better  sea-boats  than  vessels 
of  their  class  usually  are.     I  have  seen  them  out  at  Brenton's  Reef 
Lightship  in  a  sea  that  made  a  schooner  of  200  tons  pitch  con- 
siderably.   The  cliffs  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  are  covered 
with  carriages,  and  all  the  summer  residences  are  decked  with 
flags.     There  is  a  festival  air  generally  about  the  place,  for  the 
arrival  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  gives  new  life  to  the  gaieties 
of  the  season  at  America's  most  fashionable  watering-place.    The 
Electra  hurries  ahead  of  the  fleet,  and  anchors  off  the  rocks  called 
the  Dumplings.    The  yachts  are  to  be  timed  as  they  pass  between 
her  and  the  rocks.    The  Volunteery  with  her  enormous  balloon  jib 
,    topsail  swelling  far  out  to  leeward,  and  the  water  spurting  firom  her 
cutwater  in  two  sprays  of  silver,  rushes  across  the  line  first,  with 
the  Puritan  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  behind  her.    After 
passing  the  Electra  the  yachts  skim   under  the  walls  of  Fort 
Adams,  glide  through  the  south  channel,  round  the  Dolphin,  as 
the  beacon  is  called,  and  come  to  anchor  in  the  cosy  little  harbour 
off  the  summer  city  by  the  sea.    As  each  vessel  drops  her  anchor 
she  fires  a*  salute  of  one  gun.    When  all  are  in  the  harbour  the 
Electra  steams  in,  and  in  a  few  minutes  her  launch  is  flying  around 
through  the  fleet  distributing  copies  of  the  official  time,  showing 
the  winners  of  the  day's  run  in  each  class.    At  night  the  yachts 
are  illuminated.    The  Electra  is  dressed  rainbow  fashion,  with 
electric  burners,  while  the  other  yachts  bum  pans  of  coloured 
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fires  or  Coston  night  Bignals.     The  scene  is  an  uncommon  one, 
and  wonderfully  beautiful. 

The  fleet  always  remains  in  Newport  one  day  for  the  purpose 
of  sailing  the  race  for  the  Goelet  Cups.     Steamboats  from  Provi- 
dence, Bristol,  and  Fall  River  carry  large  crowds  of  people  over 
the  course,  and  thousands  find  on  the  cliffs  (they  are  clifiTs  more  in 
name  than  in  truth)  excellent  points  from  which  to  view  the  start 
and  finish.    There  are  two  courses  at  Newport,  and  both  are  ex- 
cellent.    The  Block  Island  course  is  from  Brenton's  Beef  Light- 
ship to  and  around  the  black  buoy,  off  the  north  end  of  Block 
Island,  thence  to  and  around  a  stake-boat  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off 
West  Island  light,  and  thence  back  to  the  starting-point.     The 
other  course  is  from  Brenton's  Reef  Lightship  to  and  around  the 
Hen  and  Chickens  Lightship  and  back  to  the  start.     Each  coarse 
is  about  forty  miles  long.     The  old  lightvessel  off  BrentoD's  Beef 
also  figures  in  the  course  for  the  Brenton's  Beef  Cup,  which  is 
from  the  Sandy  Hook  Lightship  to  and  around  the  Brenton's  Reef 
Lightship  and  back.     This  race  has  not  been  sailed  since   1885, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Genesta  then  carried  the  cup  to  England 
after  a  magnificent  struggle  with  wind  and  weather,  in  which  she 
defeated  the  schooner  Dauntless  by  thirty-three  miles. 

Beceptions  on  board  the  various  yachts  and  a  meeting  of  the 
captains  on  board  Ogden  Goelet's  schooner  Norsffman  usually 
follow  the  Goelet  Cup  race.  The  following  morning  the  fleet  sails 
for  New  Bedford,  where  there  are  often  races  for  boat  crews  and 
steam  launches  for  small  prizes.  From  New  Bedford  the  fleet 
winds  its  way  through  one  of  the  narrow  passages  of  the  Elizabeth 
Islands  down  to  Vineyard  Haven,  where  the  yachtsmen  go  ashore 
to  visit  Cottage  City,  look  into  the  eyes  of  the  surplus  female 
population  of  Massachusetts,  which  State  has  80,000  more  women 
than  men  within  its  borders,  and  ride  tricycles  over  the  smooth 
and  well-kept  asphaltum  pavements.  This  is  a  seductive  spot, 
and,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  say  elsewhere,  many  a  yachtsman 
would  gladly  tarry  here  to  eat  of  the  lotus  that  grows  in  the  land. 

The  crooked  finger  of  Cape  Cod  beckons  from  the  east^  and  the 
fleet  makes  sail  around  that  shore  celebrated  in  the  song : 

The  breaking  waves  dashed  high 
On  a  stern  and  rock -bound  coast. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  squadron  cruise  which  would  most 
forcibly  impress  itself  upon  a  disinterested  spectator  is  the  rigour 
of  the  discipline.     Every  yacht  in  the  fleet,  though  out  for  a 
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pleasure  voyage,  is  as  much  under  the  command  of  the  Commodore 
as  a  vessel  in  a  naval  squadron  would  be.  There  is  only  one 
notable  diflFerence :  any  yacht  in  the  fleet  may  signal  for  leave  of 
absence,  and,  when  consent  is  signalled  from  the  flagship,  she  may 
go  her  ways.  As  a  marine  drill  and  a  source  of  infusing  a  strong 
esprit  de  corps  through  the  club,  the  annual  cruise  is  to  be  highly 
commended.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  it  would  be 
more  beneficial  were  there  more  exercise  of  Corinthian  seaman- 
ship. But  the  members  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  are  en- 
tirely too  fond  of  wearing  high  collars  and  eyeglasses,  and  of 
gleaming  along  the  horizon,  in  the  solemn  majesty  of  their 
uniforms,  to  take  ofif  their  coats  and  tail  on  at  the  sheets.  The 
New  York  Yacht  Club's  cruise  is  the  most  picturesque  and  well- 
disciplined  that  takes  place  in  American  waters ;  where,  if  a  man 
wants  to  see  good  Corinthian  seamanship  and  clever  amateur 
navigating,  he  must  go  on  the  occasional  cruise  of  the  Seawaohaka 
Corinthian  Yacht  Club.  And  if  he  wants  to  meet  yachtsmen 
who  know  how  to  discard  linen  bosoms  and  stiff  collars  at  the 
beginning  of  a  cruise,  to  sail  their  own  boats  during  the  day  and 
have  the  best  kind  of  a  good  time  among  themselves  when  the 
day's  run  is  over,  he  must  go  with  the  Atlantic  Yacht  Club. 

W.  J.  Henderson. 
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Picardy  for  Painters,  and  Others. 


yy^LUM  non  animuniy  as  the  old  saw  says:  they  do  but 
^  change  the  sky,  and  not  their  mood,  qui  trans  mare  currunt. 
But  even  to  change  the  sky  is  a  great  thing  for  the  painter,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  Latin  delectus,  change  of  mood  comes  often  witli 
an  altered  air. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  handiest  and  yet  least  known  of  fresb 
scenes  for  the  painter,  is  Picardy.  And  not  necessarilj  for  the 
painter  merely,  but  for  all  who  care  to  find  something*  new  and 
strange  in  nature  and  manners.  The  place  is  unlike  other  places ; 
the  people  are  unlike  other  people. 

Less  sentimentally  idyllic  than  the  peasants  of  G-eoi^e  Sand, 
but  certainly  not  sordid  and  brutalised  as  those  of  Balzac^  they 
may  be  said  to  be  something  betwixt  and  between  these  two 
extremes.     Their  mode  of  existence  is  neither  white  nor  bhtck, 
but,  like  that  of  others,  chequered.    And  it  is  but  a  step,  as  it  were, 
from  the  bustling  cockneyism  of  Boulogne  into  this  comer  of  old 
France,  which  so  few  strangers  visit,  and  where,  in  essentials, 
peasant  life  is  much  what  it  was  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago. 
The  railway  journey  from  Boulogne  to  Noyelles  takes  about  two 
hours.    From  Noyelles  to  Longpr^  is  something  less  than  an 
hour ;  and  Longpr^  is  a  sufficiently  happy  hunting-ground.     From 
Noyelles  to  Longpr^  the  trains  are  fairly  frequent,  but,  shoaW 
there  be  an  interval  of  half  an  hour  between  arrival  and  departure, 
it  might  be  worth  one's  while  to  explore  casually  the  village  of 
Noyelles.     Its  white-walled  street)  Uie  vine-covered  houses,  with 
their  little  square  courts  and  faded  blue  shutters,  strike  the  key* 
note  to  the  feeling  of  the  country.    One  seems  to  have  known 
the  place,  in  dreams,  long  ago.     Yet  the  old  grey  church,  stand- 
ing amid  innumerable  crucifixes,  some  new,  some  mouldering 
over  the  graves  they  were  intended  to  mark ;  the  gigantic  lime- 
trees  on  the  disused  Place,  come  as  surprises.     They  are  just  what 
they  should  be,  just  where  they  ought  to  be.     The  atmosphere 
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(if  one  may  ventare  suoh  a  paradox)  is  fall  of  an  unfamiliar 
familiarity.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  might  have  liked  that  sad  old 
graveyard  with  the  long  grass  and  the  crumbling  crosses :  Wash- 
ington Irving  would  certainly  have  appreciated  the  drowsy  old- 
world  air  of  the  Sleepy  Hollow — ^Noyelles, 

At  Longpr6-les-Corps-Saints  ^  one  may  find  good  accommoda- 
tion, and  a  pleasant  welcome  at  the  Hotel  Louchet.  Most  graci- 
ously hospitable  and  considerate  is  Madame  (Veuve)  to  the  errant 
Anglais.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  no  unimportant  consideration. 
Nor  unimportant  is  the  existence  of  a  large  shed,  open  on  one 
side,  in  the  verger^  which  affords  delightful  opportunities  of  placing 
one's  model  against,  or  among,  venerable  apple-trees,  with  a  further 
background  of  orchards  beyond.  Models  are  not  difficult  to  find. 
And,  when  found,  they  pose,  and  sit,  magnificently,  never  giving 
in  nor  asking  for  a  rest,  until  irresistibly  overcome  by  fatigue. 
Some  of  the  men  might  have  sat  for  Bastien  Lepage ;  many  of 
the  women  for  Jean  Fran9ois  Millet. 

The  pleasure  for  which  Picardy,  like  Peebles,  should  be  famous 
lies  in  this,  that  almost  everything  Picardian,  especially  the  land- 
scape, possesses  a  distinct  character  of  its  own.  The  marshes, 
with  their  lagoons  and  poplars,  at  first  sight  might  almost  give 
the  impression  that  one  has  suddenly  wandered  into  a  new  world, 
a  world  where  greys  and  greens  prevail ;  with  here  and  there, 
perhaps,  a  note  of  dim  blue,  lent  by  the  blouses  of  peat-cutters 
amid  the  sedges.  The  lagoons  are  half-covered  with  the  flat 
leaves  and  ivory  cups  of  white  water-lilies.  But  the  poplars  here 
are  the  most  fascinating  of  trees ;  even  our  slender  birch,  the 
Lady  of  the  Woods,  becomes  baurgeaise,  almost  commonplace, 
compared  with  these  Nymphs  of  the  Marais.  Thinly  scattered 
here — ^there  leaning  close  together,  of  all  heights,  of  all  possible 
graceful  forms,  their  pale  stems  rise  out  of  the  rich  green  of  the 
marshland. 

There  are  hundreds  of  these  poplars,  yet  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  two  alike.  Beautiful  is  the  country,  but  if  its  beauty  enters 
at  all  into  the  lives  of  its  peasantry,  it  finds  but  little  outward 
expression.  Even  for  the  water-lilies,  so  lavishly  spread,  there 
is,  or  one  could  find,  no  Picard  name.  And  as  French  of  Paris  is 
to  them  unknown,  or  nearly  so,  they  stare  blankly  if  spoken  to  of 
vMuphars*    The  speech  of  Picardy  is  not  always  quite  easy  to 

\  Why  £e9  Carps  SainUl  An  eminent  French  folk-lorist  says  that  the  old 
church  must  have  contained  important  relics.  Bat  the  people  of  Longpr^  seemed 
to  have  fox);otten  all  about  these  venerable  remains. 
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understand.  Brebis  is  berbis;  but  that  is  a  trifling  variatioD. 
When  petit  is  spoken  tchou  (how  spelled  I  know  not)  the  Anglais 
is  conscious  of  a  slightly  baffled  sensation,  naingled  with  a  desire 
to  appear  politely  intelligent,  if  only  in  emulation  of  his  inter- 
locutor. Genially  courteous,  the  poorest  peat-cutter  on  the  Marais 
will  hasten,  eager  and  smiling,  to  do  you  any  little  service  that 
may  lie,  for  the  moment,  in  his  power.  Those  women,  sewing 
away,  as  if  for  de»j  life,  before  their  cottage  doors,  will  raise  their 
heads  with  a  pleasant  greeting  as  you  pass.  Or,  if  need  be,  they 
will  voluntarily  perform  some  little  gracious  office  of  kindness  or 
hospitality.  The  lively  sense  of  favours  to  come  is  (except  per- 
haps in  just  enough  cases  to  prove  the  rule)  absent.  Disinte- 
rested in  their  doings  with  the  foreigner,  in  their  dealings  with 
one  another  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  peasants  of  Picardie 
are  not  entirely  free  from  avarice.  But  indeed  it  is  sorprising 
that  such  extreme  poverty  as  theirs  has  left  them  any  gracions  or 
amiable  qualities  at  all. 

Here  is  a  characteristic  example  of  the  spontaneous  courtesy 
which  one  meets  in  Picardy.      An  Englishwoman  had  missed  her 
train,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  wait  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
at  a  little  country  station.     For  some  time  the  only  two  other 
occupants  of  the  building  (one  should  rather  say  *  shed  *),   the 
ticket-clerk  and  a  venerable  fdctev/r^  passed  and  repassed  irreso- 
lutely.    Then,  after  a  whispered  conference,  they  advanced,  bare- 
headed, remarking  that  madam  had  a  long  time  to  wait — ^that 
doubtless  this  was  very  ennuyeux  for  her ;  that  madam  must  be 
tired — would  she  graciously  confer  a  favour  on  the  ticket-clerk  by 
accepting  the  loan  of  his  chair  (the  only  seat  in  the  station)  ? 
Then  the  chair  was  brought  out,  and  madam's  two  hosts  proceeded 
to  seat  themselves  upon  the  weighing  machine  and  hold  forthwith 
all  due  gravity  upon  the  weather,  the  crops,  politics,  les  arUiquiteSy 
and  so  on,  until  she  was  joined  by  some  English  friends  who  had 
been  exploring  the  village.     No  master  of  an  agreeable  mUm 
could  have   displayed   a  more  genuinely  kind    politeness.     A 
friendly  word  or  two,  a  little  interest  shown  in  the  work,  or  in  the 
numerous  pet  animals  and  white-bonneted  children  that  tumble 
about  before  the  dusty  thresholds,  appear  to  give  the  people  an 
actual  sunny  gratification.     Very  becoming  are  those  close  white 
linen  caps  to  a  pretty  face ;  but  pretty  faces  are  rare.    Sometimes, 
however,  one  comes  across  a  reminder  of  the  Spanish  occupation 
of  Picardy,  in  the  time  of  Henri  IV.,  in  the  shape  of  a  splendidly 
handsome  woman  or  a  man  who  reminds  oqe  alternately  of  a  Doo 
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and  a  brigand.  In  the  patois,  too,  exist  Spanish  traces;  for 
example,  in  the  old  Picarde  chamson  populaire  of  *  El  Voiture  k  de 
Qu'hiens.' 

There  is  a  touch  of  old-world  rusticity  in  the  way  a  Picard 
manages  the  animal  that  is  liis.  This  (not  unfrequently  like 
'  Harden's  cow,'  a  herd  of  one)  is  led  in  a  gently  considerate 
manner  to  the  scanty  pasture  ;  sometimes  to  be  watched  over  all 
day,  sometimes  to  be  left  to  its  own  quiet  devices  (it  is  rarely 
mSchant)  till  evening.  The  long,  lean  sheep  have  a  curiously 
marked  individuality.  They  remind  one  a  little  of  camels  in  the 
general  character  of  their  contours.  The  length  of  limb,  the 
shambling  gait,  the  formation  of  head  and  neck — the  very  droop 
of  the  ears — are  all  camelesque.  Their  meek  air  of  ascetic  ob- 
stinacy is  utterly  unlike  the  well-to-do  placidity  on  the  face  of 
English  sheep.  Shepherding  here  is  an  actual  occupation,  and  a 
fairly  engrossing  occupation  too.  At  dawn,  the  shepherd  throws 
open  the  bergerie  gates  and  strides  out,  followed  by  his  flock,  to 
their  for-the-time-being  pasture. 

At  evening,  about  sundown,  one  hears  a  dry,  whispering 
sound,  like  that  of  dead  leaves  blown  along  together.  And,  in  a 
cloud  of  vaporous  dust  rising  light  against  the  fading  sky,  the 
flock  returns  ;  following  its  guardian  down  the  little  white-walled 
street,  past  the  grey  Calvary,  sedately  and  in  order,  to  find  a 
supper  of  green  rushes  in  the  bergerie.  The  Picard  is,  as  a  rule, 
much  attached  to  his  beast.  A  queer  little  tragi-comedy  was 
witnessed  in  an  inn  courtyard  last  summer  by  some  strangers 
within  its  gates.  A  lean,  weary-looking  dog  had  just  dropped 
dead  at  his  master's  feet.  The  man  (who  might  have  sat  for  a 
study  of  one  of  the  Vieille  Garde)  stood  silent,  his  face  quivering, 
biting  his  moustache.  His  little  son  knelt  beside  the  poor  dead 
beast,  crying  bitterly ;  half-sceptical  as  to  its  true  condition,  with 
his  arms  about  its  neck.  Everyone  was  evidently  quite  at  a  loss 
concerning  the  cause  of  the  calamity.  On  being  questioned,  all 
the  man  could  find  to  say  was,  *I1  venait  de  me  faire  une  caresser,' 
and,  as  he  spoke,  his  voice  trembled,  and  two  great  tears  trickled 
down  to  his  grey  moustache ;  *  il  venait  de  me  faire  une  caresse.' 
And  with  no  other  word  he  lifted  the  fast-stiffening  body  in  his 
arms  and  strode  away,  followed  by  the  sobbing  child. 

Sentiment  apart,  these  people  are  obliged  to  work  very  hard 
in  order  to  provide  enough  bread  and  salad  wherewith  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together;  to  say  nothing  of  luxuries  mainly 
represented  by  the  petit  pot  of  cxtfS  noir  at  the  auberge. 
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Men  and  women  alike  take  an  equal  share  of  labour.  They 
work  together,  beside  the  lagoons  in  the  Marais,  at  cutting  and 
stacking  peat.  At  evening  one  may  see  the  woman  striding 
homeward  with  a  broad-bladed  scythe  over  her  shoulder,  while 
her  husband  wheels  a  load  of  fresh-cut  rushes.  A  good  deal  of 
weaving  is  done  in  the  village,  apart  from  the  large  fabrique^. 
You  hear  the  plik-^i-pleky  plih^L^lek  of  the  loom  mingled  with 
the  sound  of  the  mill-stream,  the  rustling  of  the  poplar  leaves* 
You  glance  into  a  darkened  room,  in  passing,  and  catch  a  g-limpse 
of  a  pale  face,  a  stooping  figure,  and  the  restless  shuttle  flapping 
to  and  fro  amid  a  seeming  tangle  of  machinery.  Many  of  the 
women,  and  the  little  children,  make  up  into  sacks  the  coarsely 
woven  produce  of  the  factory.  This  is  anything  but  an  overpaid 
industry.  If  a  woman  be  a  rapid  worker  and  sew  unceasiiigly 
she  may  earn  five  sous  in  one  day — nearly  twopence-halfpenny! 
For  that  sum  she  must  make  ten  large  sacks.  But  hard  woric 
and  hard  living  have  not  altogether  dulled  the  natural  gaiety  of 
the  people.  They  have  still  their  dances,  their  fairs,  and  fete- 
days,  and  the  old  songs  are  still  sung  among  them.  Mr.  Darwin 
speaks,  in  his  Autobiography,  of  the  pleasure  with  which  one  sees, 
for  the  first  time  in  one's  life,  a  real  untutored  savage,  with  his 
flint  arrows  and  his  tattooed  face.  With  similar  delight  one 
hears  for  the  first  time  the  ancient  songs  of  a  peasantry  sung 
by  the  peasantry  themselves.  Picardy  is  as  fall  of  ballads  as 
Liddesdale  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  You  can  gather  them  like 
flowers.  Here,  in  translation,  is  a  specimen — a  dried  specimen  out 
of  the  wild  garden.  The  song  is  old  enough,  it  was  made  in  the 
days  of  gibbets,  and  kings,  and  torture-chambers. 

THE  AUBADE, 

It  is  the  lads  of  Longpr6,  so  light  of  heart  and  gay, 
And  they  are  gone  to  Wanel,  their  sweet  aubade  to  play  : 
And  from  his  house  the  mar^chal  looks  forth  at  break  of  day  ; 
Says,  *  Tell  me  for  what  lady's  sake  your  sweet  aubade  you  play  ? 
Come  tell  me,  lads  of  Longpr6,  for  whom  you  sing  ? '  saith  he. 

*  Now  peace  be  with  you,  mar($chal,'  tis  not  for  your  ladye  ; 
Tis  all  for  your  good  neighbour's  lass,  who  bideth  you  anear.' 
(Now  well  the  maid  might  hearken,  so  brave  they  spoke  and  clear  !) 
And  up  she  rose,  the  neighbour's  lass,  did  on  her  linen  gown. 

She  took  the  pitcher  in  her  hand  and  to  the  stream  went  down  : 

*  Now  why  go  ye  so  heavily,  now  why  so  pale  art  seen  f 
Whence  come  ye,  whither  go  ye,  O  maiden  sad  of  mien  ? ' ' 

»  Thi^  JB  a  regular  formula,  as  in  the  Norman  ballad  of  the  White  Hind, 
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*  Nay,  well  may  I  go  heavily,  and  well  be  sad  of  mien, 

Since  I,  of  all  my  lovers,  have  nought  but  woe  and  teen  ; 

For  one  is  hanged,  and  one  is  burned,  another  waits  the  death. 

Another,  at  the  king's  fair  court,  the  torture  suffereth. 

Yes — one  is  hanged,  and  one  is  burned,  the  others  fear  the  fire,— 

And  one  lives  aye  within  my  heart ;  he  is  my  heart's  desire.' 

Among  the  primitive  customs,  that  of  the  professional  mourner 
still  survives.  A  woman  is  always  hired  to  sit  beside  the  dead, 
from  the  death-hour  until  the  time  when  the  coffin  is  carried  out 
of  the  improvised  cottage-shrine  (this  is  generally  made  by  fixing 
up  white  sheets  screen-&shiony  ornamented  with  black  cloth  tears 
and  a  cross)  and  borne  slowly  along,  to  the  drone  of  a  chant,  into 
the  cemetery. 

Once  a  week  the  pompiers  (two  in  number)  parade  through  the 
streets  in  the  early  morning  (^  ils  s'y  out  fait  si  braves ! ')  as  in 
the  ballad,  sounding  a  *  fimfare,'  and  beating  a  dnmi  with  much 
vigour. 

It  is  wonderfully  amusing,  too,  to  watch  the  village  band 
practising  for  a  f6te-day.  Their  attempts  to  play  and  march  at 
the  same  time,  their  failures  to  do  so,  and  the  inextinguishable 
laughter  thereat,  remind  one  of  the  spontaneous  fun  of  a  group  of 
children.  They  have  invented  a  most  excellent  mode  of  lighting 
their  little  procession.  First,  take  a  large  umbrella  of  the  Gamp 
persuasion;  open  it;  tie  a  gaily-coloured  Japanese  lantern  to 
each  point — then,  *  process.'  The  eCFect  is  admirable,  the  *  body ' 
of  the  umbrella  being  scarce  perceptible  in  the  dark,  and  the 
swinging  red  and  yellow  lights  gleaming  like  Aladdin's  jewel-fruits 
on  the  dusky  background. 

People  who  can  make  an  umbrella  into  a  fairy  show  are  not, 
as  one  might  well  suppose,  wanting  in  a  sense  of  the  humorous. 
Their  ready  appreciation  of  the  smallest  of  small  jokes  testifies 
to  this,  and  even  what  might  be  taken  as  a  species  of  monumental 
jest  exists  in  the  village  of  Longpre,  almost  next  door  to  the  grave 
and  seemly  bureau  de  paste.  Over  the  lintel  of  an  empty  and 
long-disused  house  appears  the  following  inscription,  delightful 
in  its  njuve  philosophy — 

*  Je  ne  veux  plus  me  marier^ 
II  y  a  trap  de  danger  J 

To  what  conjectures  may  not  this  give  rise  ?  Was  it  inscribed 
there  in  feminine  coquetry,  in  masculine  malice,  or— au  grand 
shieux? 

VOL.  XII.  NO.  LXXI.  M  M 
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Was  she  (if  she  it  were)  induced  to  reconsider  her  decision  by 
a  neighbour's  fireside  ? 

Was  he  (if  indeed  so  bold  a  man  could  be)  driven  thence,  and 
even,  perchance,  rent,  Orpheus-like,  limb  from  limb,  by  a  mob  of 
scorned,  and  proportionately  irate,  ladies  ?  The  broken  windows 
would  seem  to  support  this  theory ;  but  no  one  knows — or  no  one 
will  tell.  The  real  facts  of  the  case  might  be  interesting,  or,  at 
least,  instructive.  They  remain,  however,  as  Jeames  might  say, 
*  wropped  up  in  mystery,'  and  not  one  of  our  hypotheses  may  be 
the  right  one.     Quien  sabe? 

Graham  R.  Tomson. 
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Song  for  Music. 

ilOUNT  the  flashes  in  the  surf, 
^     Count  the  crystals  in  the  snow, 
Or  the  blades  across  the  turf, 

Or  the  dead  that  sleep  below  ! 

These  ye  may  count — ^yet  not  know, — 
While  I  sleep  or  while  I  slumber, — 

Where  my  thoughts  and  wishes  gOy 
What  her  name,  and  what  their  number. 

Ask  the  cold  and  midnight  sea, 

Ask  the  silent-falling  frost. 
Ask  the  grasses  on  the  lea, 

Or  the  mad  maid,  passion-crost ! 

They  may  tell  of  posies  tost 
To  the  waves  where  blossoms  blow  not. 

Tell  of  hearts  that  staked  and  lost, — 
But  of  me  and  mine  they  know  not. 


Edmund  Gosse. 
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Orthodox. 

By  Dorothea  Gerard,  Joint  Author  op  *Eeata,' 
*The  Waters  of  Hercules,'  etc. 

CHAPTER  V. 

WHEN  I  met  Ortenegg  next  day  he  looked  as  if  he  had  slept 
badly,  and  he  made  no  allusion  whatever  to  theMarmorstein 
family.     Watching  him  cautiously,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
some  sort  of  crisis  had  been  reached  and  that  some  sorfc  of  battle 
was  being  fought  out ;  and  I  also  perceived  that  Ortenegg*  wished 
to  fight  it  out  by  himself.     For  some  days  his  avoidance  of  my 
society  was  so  marked  that  I  began  to  tell  myself,  with  a  curioas 
sort  of  pain,  that  I  was  shut  out  of  his  confidence  for  ever.    A 
week  passed  in  this  way,  and  then  one  evemng,  to  my  surprise, 
my  comrade  entered  unannounced,  just  as  he  used  to  do  in  the 
early  days  of  our  friendship.     He  threw  himself  silently  into  a 
chair.     He  looked  tired,  but  all  traces  of  the  excitement  I  had 
noticed  lately  had  vanished. 

*  Zultowski,'  he  began,  after  a  minute's  dead  silence, '  will  you 
come  with  me  to  Berisch  Marmorstein  ?    I  am  going  there  now.' 

*  What  are  you  going  to  do  there  ? '  I  asked,  wheeling  round 
in  my  chair,  for  this  was  not  at  all  what  I  had  expected. 

*  To  speak  to  him  about  his  daughter — to  ask  his  consent.' 

*  To  her  baptism  ? '  I  asked,  a  little  short  of  breath. 

*  Yes,  to  her  baptism.'  He  paused  for  an  instant,  fixing  his 
eyes  on  my  face.  '  She  has  promised  to  receive  baptism  before 
becoming  my  wife.' 

I  had  stood  up  when  he  began  his  sentence,  but  as  he  finished 
it  I  sat  down  again,  or  rather  my  knees  seemed  to  fold  up  under 
me,  quite  of  their  own  accord  and  without  any  volition  of  mine, 
so  that  I  came  down  on  my  chair  again  with  more  suddenness  thAO 
grace.  For  a  minute  we  stared  across  the  room  at  each  other,  he 
very  calm,  I  very  vacant.     I  don't  think  that  even  in  my  wildest 
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moments  of  apprehension — ^no,  I  really  do  not  think — that  I  had 
ever  expected  this  to  happen.  Presently  I  groped  for  my  hand- 
kerchief and  passed  it  across  my  forehead,  which  was  quite  damp. 

*  Ortenegg/  I  said,  shakily,  *  I  have  never  heard  you  make  a 
joke  before,  either  bad  or  good;  but  of  course  this  is  one ;  but — 
but  I  don't  think  it  is  at  all  a  good  one.' 

He  smiled  faintly,  and,  as  I  thought,  rather  wearily. 

*  You  are  right,'  he  said,  *  I  never  make  jokes.  I  am  on  my 
way  now  to  Berisch  Marmorstein  to  ask  for  the  hand  of  his 
daughter,  and  I  should  like  you  to  come  with  me ;  but,  of  course, 
if  you  object,  I  can  go  by  myself.' 

*  The  hand  of  his  daughter ! '  I  shrieked,  starting  up,  convinced 
by  his  tone  that  this  was  no  ghastly  pleasantry.  *  You,  the  Count 
von  Ortenegg,  the  only  son  of  your  father,  the  last  of  your  line, 
propose  to  offer  yourself  as  a  husband  to  the  daughter  of  a  Jewish 
dealer  in  bones,  the  sister  of  a  Jewish  tailor  ?  You,  who  have  the 
world  before  you  ?  Ortenegg,  say  that  it  is  not  true — say  some- 
thing !  Don't  look  at  me  so !  Don't  smile — don't  sigh !  What 
does  it  mean  ?  You  are  driving  me  out  of  my  senses  with  terror.' 
And  I  rushed  to  him  and  tore  away  the  hand  which  he  had  put 
across  his  eyes. 

'  It  means  that  I  cannot  do  otherwise,'  said  Ortenegg,  slowly. 
^  It  means  that  it  is  stronger  than  I  am.  Yes,  aU  you  say  is  true. 
I  have  the  world  before  me,  and  I  am  going  to  do  without  the 
world ;  I  have  got  a  hundred  ancestors  at  my  back,  and  I  am  going 
to  bring  upon  their  race  that  which  they  would  have  feared  more 
than  extinction;  I  have  got  an  old  father,  and  I  am  going  to  break 
his  heart.  Do  you  think  these  are  joyful  thoughts?  Do  you 
think  that  it  is  so  very  much  easier  for  me  than  for  any  other  man 
to  ruin  himself,  even  if  only  in  the  eyes  of  society  ?  Do  you  think 
that  if  I  had  been  able  to  tear  that  woman  out  of  my  heart  I 
would  not  have  done  so  ?  What  do  you  suppose  this  last  week 
has  been  to  me  ?    Look  at  my  face.' 

And  I  looked  as  he  told  me,  and  stepped  back,  shocked  by  the 
revelation.  I  had  not  seen  him  so  close  for  some  days.  It  was 
not  only  that  he  had  lost  flesh  more  than  I  should  have  thought 
possible  in  so  short  a  space,  but  there  was  a  heavy  shadow  be- 
neath his  eyes,  and  cruel  lines  ploughed  about  his  mouth  which 
but  a  few  weeks  back  had  been  as  unmarked  as  that  of  a  boy. 

^  Have  you  convinced  yourself,'  said  Ortenegg,  quietly,  *  and 
will  you  come  with  me  now  ? '  He  got  up  as  he  spoke.  Upon  the 
wall  straight  opposite  tbpre  bung  a  mirrpr,  apd  ^s  Ortepegg  got  to 
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his  feet  I  caught  sight  of  onr  two  figures  reflected  side  by  fiide. 
I  observed  that  the  top  of  my  head  was  not  quite  so  higli  as  Lis 
chin,  and  with  the  somewhat  mortifying  recognition  of  this  feet 
there  rushed  over  me  all  my  old  feeling  of  pride  in  this  t^l  and 
handsome  comrade  whom  I  had  destined  to  be  a  social  success. 
What !  this  man,  with  the  glance  of  a  crusader  and  the  stature  of 
a  god,  the  husband  of  an  obscure  Hebrew  girl !  Not  while  I 
had  wit  enough  remaining  to  shape  the  most  forlorn  hope  of  an 
objection,  and  breath  enough  to  put  it  into  words, 

*  No !  *  I  cried,  flinging  away  from  him,  *  I  will  not  go  with 
you.  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Why  did  you  ever  come 
here  ?  Anything  would  have  been  better  than  this.  I  wish,  oh ! 
I  wish  that  you  had  become  a  priest  I '  And  falling  once  more  up<»i 
my  chair  I  buried  my  face  in  my  arms,  and,  if  I  had  known  how 
to  cry,  I  think  I  should  have  cried  then. 

*  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better,'  said  Ortenegg,  rather 
sadly,  *  but  I  shall  never  be  a  priest  now.     I  want  you  to  under- 
stand me,  Zultowski.     I  know  that  what  I  am  going  to  do  is 
rather  a  terrible  thing,  and  I  only  do  it  because  the  other  course, 
the  cpurse  of  giving  up  Salome,  seems  so  much  more  terrible.     I 
love  this  womaD.    I  have  gained  her  love,  and  I  cannot  do  without 
her.    I  came  to  you  for  help,  not  for  advice.    You  can  help  me  a 
great  deal,  and  also  you  can  hinder  me.     You  can  put  a  lot  of 
little  sticks  and  stones  in  my  path  which  I  shall  have  to  clear 
away.     It  lies  with  you  either  to  make  it  easy  or  difficult  for  me ; 
but  whether  easy  or  difficult,  you  know  quite  well  that  I  will  do 
it.'    He  stopped  and  waited,  but  I  said  nothing.    *  I  am  sorry  you 
are  not  coming,'  said  Ortenegg,  having  waited  quite  patiently 
while  for  several  dreary  minutes  I  sulked  with  my  face  on  my 
sleeve.  This  patience  was  something  quite  new  in  him.   It  seemed 
to  be  the  result  of  mental  exhaustion,  but,  through  it  all,  I  felt 
that  his  will  was  set  like  a  flint. 

*  Ortenegg,'  I  broke  silence  at  last,  I  don't  know  on  what  im- 
pulse, *  you  have  cheated  the  world  of  a  very  fine  spectacle  by  not 
being  born  a  villain.  If  you  did  not  happen  to  be  a  good  man,  the 
devil  himself  would  not  have  been  your  match,'  Then  I  rose  and 
followed  him  dejectedly. 

We  walked  in  silence  through  the  streets.  I  felt  terribly 
helpless  and  also  painfully  humiliated  at  the  thought  of  how  little, 
after  all,  I  had  said,  how  little  I  had  done  and  was  doing  for  the 
rescue  of  my  friend.  At  every  step  of  the  way  between  the  bar- 
racks and  the  Marmorstein  lodging  I  hoped  against  hope  that 
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something  might  happen  to  delay  this  horror  that  was  to  come  to 
pass.  But  nothing  happened  ;  heavily  though  I  lagged,  we  reached 
the  house  unmolested.  Just  as  we  got  to  the  entrance,  it  occurred 
to  me  to  ask  Ortenegg  whether  Salome  knew  that  he  was  coming, 

*No,'  he  answered,  *I  did  not  know  it  myself.  I  decided 
suddenly.  We  had  come  to  no  definite  plan,  but  of  course  this  is 
the  only  thing  to  be  done.' 

The  Marmorstein  family  lived  exclusively  in  the  extreme 
heights  and  the  extreme  depths  of  this  beehive  of  a  house.  The 
family  life  and  the  tailoring  were  carried  on  in  the  attics ;  the 
hides  and  bones  were  stored  in  the  cellars  or  in  spaces  that  best 
answered  to  the  description  of  cellars.  It  was  in  one  of  these 
stony  low-vaulted  storehouses  that  we  found  Berisch  Marmorstein, 
busied  in  the  midst  of  his  extremely  uninviting  and  unsavoury 
wares. 

It  was  a  ghastly  den  of  a  place.  In  the  failing  light  the  cow- 
hides hanging  on  the  walls  wet  with  ooze  and  the  bones  piled  in 
heaps  on  the  irregular  floor  might  have  been  taken  for  the  trophies 
in  some  murderer's  cavern.  Out  of  every  corner  there  bulged 
dark,  indefinite  shapes  ;  stifi*  claws  caught  at  your  sleeve  as  you 
passed ;  the  empty  sockets  of  dead  eyes  stared  at  you,  and  black 
things  grinned  at  you  with  white  teeth  from  out  of  every  shadow.  A 
dead  cat  and  a  whole  litter  of  kittens,  evidently  freshly  strangled, 
lay  huddled  together  in  one  comer — probably  the  latest  acquisi- 
tion, for  young  cats'  fur  can  be  turned  to  many  uses.  A  feeble 
shaft  of  light  which  fell  on  them  from  the  high-set  window 
seemed  to  bring  back  an  uncanny  touch  of  life ;  you  listened  to 
hear  them  purr,  just  as  you  watched  to  see  the  hides  that  dangled 
at  your  elbow  descend  from  the  wall  and  put  their  feet  to  the 
ground.  •  The  air  of  the  place  struck  chill  upon  one's. breath;  it 
was  full  of  ghosts,  even  though  only  the  ghosts  of  oxen  and  of 
dogs.  Though  Ortenegg  might  be  as  deeply  in  love  with  Salome 
as  ever  Paris  was  with  Helen,  or  Paul  with  Virginie,  it  must  have 
been  a  painful  moment  to  him ;  indeed  I  could  see  that  he  was 
suffering,  but  he  bore  himself  remarkably  well,  and  appeared 
supremely  ignorant  of  the  cowhides  and  of  the  dead  cats.  Berisch 
listened  with  evident  surprise  to  the  request  for  a  private  inter- 
view. I  am  bound  to  say  that  this  old  Hebrew,  in  his  well-worn 
satin  kaftan,  was  a  striking  and  even  an  imposing  figure.  He  was 
tall,  broad-shouldered,  and  still  perfectly  erect.  In  his  youth  he 
must  have  had  great  physical  power ;  about  his  wrists  and  his 
throat,  where  the  flesh  was  visibly  shrunk,  the  muscles  stood  out 
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tough  and  wiry  under  the  skin.  He  had  a  wonderful  white  beaid, 
a  massive  forehead,  and  a  pair  of  very  vivid  black  eyes,  which  jist 
now  were  watching  my  comrade  with  a  mixture  of  curiosity  sod 
suspicion. 

^  The  Herr  Lieutenant  has  something  to  say  ?'  he  b^gan,  6iig« 
gestively. 

^  Yes/  said  Ortenegg,  ^  it  is  this.'  And  he  made  his  statement, 
very  briefly,  very  clearly,  perhaps  just  a  trifle  fiercely. 

It  was  probably  the  most  surprising  moment  in  Berisch  Mar- 
morstein's  life.  He  gave  a  sort  of  cry,  and  pnt  up  his  hand  to  his 
head  so  suddenly  that  he  unsettled  his^amaiAxi.,  the  black  skull- 
cap which  the  orthodox  Hebrew  always  wears  beneath  his  hat  so 
as  to  avoid  uncovering  completely  before  a  Christian. 

*  Salome  ? '  he  muttered ;  *  my  daughter  ?  Make  her  your 
wife  ?    Does  the  Pan  Lieutenant  know  what  he  is  saying  ?  * 

Ortenegg  repeated  his  statement.  The  old  Jew's  black  eyes 
fastened  themselves  more  suspiciously  on  his  &ce. 

^  Excuse  me,'  he  said,  after  a  minute  of  stupefied  silence,  '  the 
Pan  Lieutenant  looks  disturbed — ^ill.  Perhaps  this  is  some  mis- 
take.   A  glass  of  wine  in  hot  weather  will  sometimes * 

*  I  am  not  ill,  and  I  am  not  drunk,'  broke  in  Ortenegg.  *  You 
have  not  answered  me  yet.    I  am  waiting  for  your  answer.' 

Berisch  Marmorstein  took  hold  of  the  edge  of  a  packing-case 
which  stood  beside  him,  and  which  was  filled  with  sorted  goose 
and  duck  feathers,  and  leant  heavily  against  it.  He  did  not  seem 
able  yet  to  give  the  answer  required. 

^  If  you  have  any  doubts  as  to  my  being  in  a  position  to  main- 
tain a  wife '  began  Ortenegg,  looking  extremely  haughty. 

^  I  have  no  doubts,'  said  the  old  Jew,  quickly,  and  an  eager 
look  came  over  his  face,  while  his  black  eyes  seemed  to' get  even 
blacker  and  more  vivid.  *  You  are  a  rich  man — a  very  rich  man.' 
He  let  go  the  edge  of  the  packing-case  and  sighed  regretfully, 
then  turned  quite  calmly  to  Ortenegg.  *It  cannot  be,'  he  said; 
'  you  are  not  of  one  faith.' 

*We  shall  be  of  one  faith,'  answered  Ortenegg,  *for  your 
daughter  has  consented  to  adopt  mine.' 

*  Yours  ? '  said  Berisch,  very  rapidly ;  *  why,  you  are  a 
Christian ! ' 

^  Yes,  and  Salome  will  be  a  Christian  before  she  becomes  my 
wife.     She  has  promised  it  to  me.' 

*  That  is  not  true,'  said  Berisch,  and  his  face  turned  hideously 
and  lividly  pale. 
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*  It  is  true ;  ask  her,    I  have  never  said  what  is  not  true.* 
*A  Christian!'  cried  Berisch,  with   sadden  passion.     <My 

daughter  a  Christian  ?  She  has  promised  ?  Do  you  know  what 
you  are  saying  ?  Is  it  because  my  hairs  are  white  that  you  mock 
me  ?  My  daughter  shall  never  be  a  Christian ;  before  that  day 
comes  I  will  see  her  lying  stiff  in  her  shroud.' 

His  fury  was  so  sudden  as  to  be  almost  appalling;  his  black 
eyes  gleamed,  his  white  beard  quivered,  and  his  shrunken  fore- 
finger pointed  shaking  to  the  ground  at  his  feet,  as  though 
Salome  were  already  lying  there  in  her  shroud.  But,  in  the  midst 
of  it,  he  recovered  himself  with  a  self-control  which  I  could  not 
help  admiring. 

<  There  is  a  mistake,'  he  said,  rather  huskily,  drawing  himself 
up.  *  Yes,  I  will  do  as  you  say.  I  will  ask  her ;  I  will  send  for 
her.     You  will  see  that  you  are  mistaken.' 

He  walked  steadily  to  the  door  and  said  something  in  Hebrew 
to  some  person  who  was  passing  through  the  outer  storehouse  at 
that  moment. 

*  KeiiM  Zeitj  keine  Zeit ! '  was  the  rapid  answer,  as  this  extremely 
hurried  individual  was  heard  to  dart  away  through  the  outer  door. 

*  Lammle  Blauweiss ! '  Berisch  called  after  him,  but  all  that 
was  heard  was  the  bang  of  a  door  and  the  mumble  dying  away  in 
the  distance  of  *  Keine  Zeit  I ' 

Some  other  passer-by  was  despatched  for  Salome,  and  then 
Berisch  came  back  and  waited,  and  we  waited  with  him.  In  the 
silence  I  could  hear  that  the  old  man  was  breathing  fast,  but  he 
held  himself  erect  and  immovable.  Despite  the  setting  in  which 
he  stood,  or  perhaps  because  of  it,  his  figure  appeared  to  my 
sdmewhat  excited  imagination  to  have  suddenly  assumed  a  sort  of 
fantastical  majesty,  as  though  he  were  the  sorcerer  who  would 
need  but  to  raise  his  hand  in  order  to  break  the  death-spell  of 
those  black  shapes  all  around,  and  to  give  back  flesh  and  blood  to 
those  gleaming  white  bones  which  littered  the  floor  and  crept  up 
to  his  very  feet.  Cert-ainly  it  is  not  given  to  many  men  to  look 
majestic  in  the  midst  of  cowhides  and  old  bones. 

No  further  word  was  spoken  until  a  step  came  slowly  towards 
the  door,  a  hand  was  heard  to  fumble  uncertainly  at  the  latch, 
and  Salome  entered.  I  had  never  looked  at  her  so  critically  as  I 
did  now,  while  she  advanced  up  the  long  vault-like  space,  and 
while  I  believed  I  saw  before  me  the  future  Countess  of  Ortenegg. 
Of  one  thing  I  felt  instinctively  convinced — she  was  independent 
of  her  surroundings.    She  could  b^  lifted  out  of  them,  as  it  were. 
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All  the  sordid  littlenesses  of  her  low-bom  life  would  drop  from  li« 
like  a  cloak,  without  leaving  even  their  memory  to  drag  her  down 
from  the  new  sphere  in  which  she  was  to  be  placed ;  witfaoat,  so 
to  speak,  so  much  as  a  single  hair  of  a  single  one  of  those  mur- 
dered cats  clinging  to  the  new  robes  in  which  she  was  to  be 
clothed.     This  conviction  of  mine  must  have  resulted  partly  frcnn 
the  recognition  that  a  character  so  feminine  and  so  flexible  as 
hers  must  possess  an  abnormal  power  of  assimilation,  partly  from 
my  perception  of  that  peculiar  lustre,  that  touch  of  racey  which  so 
often  distinguishes  the  Jewish  maiden,  and  which,  as  I  have  in- 
dicated before,  precludes,  even  in  the  lowest  and  most  unedncated, 
all  taint  of  what  we  generally  term  vulgarity.     If  it  had  not  been 
for  this  gloss  of  an  undeveloped  refinement,  as  impossible   to 
describe  as  it  is  to  deny,  it  would  have  remained  unimaginable 
that  Ortenegg,  madman  though  he  was,  should  propose  to  make 
this  bone-dealer's  daughter  his  wife.   At  sight  of  Ortenegg^,  Salome 
started  violently.     It  was  almost  dark  now,  and  the  old  Jew  was 
no  more  than  a  black  silhouette  against  the  fading  hght^  for  he 
had  placed  himself  with  his  back  to  the  window,  so  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  for  me  to  divine  his  expression.    But    Salome 
seemed  to  divine  it  somehow;  as  she  looked  at  her  father  her 
eyes  dilated  with  a  sort  of  wild  terror,  and  her  loosely  clasped 
hands  strained  themselves  painfully  together. 

*  You  have  sent  for  me,  Vaterle,'  she  said,  just  audibly.  She 
seemed  to  me  to  be  half-sick  with  some  sudden  fright. 

*  Yes,  ray  daughter,'  said  Berisch,  in  a  very  measured  tone,  as 
though  he  were  still  struggling  with  his  passion.  *  I  have  sent  for 
you.     Look  at  that  man.     You  know  him  ? ' 

Salome  turned  her  eyes  very  slowly  towards  Ortenegg. 

*  I  know  him,*  she  whispered. 

'  Is  it  true  that  in  order  to  become  this  man's  wife  you  are 
willing  to  turn  Christian  ? '  His  voice  was  neither  loud  nor 
threatening,  but  there  was  a  certain  concise  and  emphatic  pre- 
cision about  it  which  possibly  conveyed  to  Salome's  ears  more 
than  it  did  to  ours.  She  stood  helplessly  before  him,  clasping 
and  unclasping  her  shaking  hands.  Her  wide-open  eyes  were 
fixed  full  on  his  face,  but  she  did  not  speak.  Something  seemed 
to  have  numbed  her. 

*  Is  it  true  ? '  asked  Berisch  again.  *  Did  you  ever  say  such 
words,  or  is  it  some  mistake  ?     Speak,  Salome.' 

*  Speak,  Salome,'  said  Ortenegg  too,  coming  a  step  towards 
her.     She  did  not  look  at  him,  ehe  looked  at  her  father.     What 
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could  there  be  so  terrible  ia  the  old  Jew's  face  ?    The  girl  had 
turned  as  colourless  as  wax  up  to  the  very  roots  of  her  hair. 

^I — I — *  she  faltered,  hoarsely;   *I  did  not  mean '  and 

she  ^topped  and  looked  wildly  around  her. 

*  What  did  you  not  mean,  Salome  ?  '  asked  Ortenegg. 

*  Will  the  Herr  Lieutenant  graciously  allow  me  to  speak  to  her 
myself? '  said  Berisch,  more  quickly.  *  When  she  has  answered 
my  question  the  Herr  Lieutenant  will  be  free  to  put  to  her  any 
questions  he  chooses.'    He  turned  to  his  daughter  again. 

*  Speak  immediately,  Salome.  Are  you  prepared  to  give  up 
the  faith  of  your  people  for  this  man,  this  Christian?  ' 

There  was  about  half  a  minute's  silence  so  complete  that  we 
could  hear  the  parchment-like  crackle  of  one  of  the  hides  in  the 
outer  storehouse  as  some  one  brushed  against  it.  Then  Salome 
said  something  so  indistinctly  that  neither  Ortenegg  nor  I  could 
hear  it*  Berisch  bent  forward  for  a  moment  towards  her,  then 
straightened  himself  and  looked  round  at  us. 

^  She  says  she  is  not  prepared  to  do  this,'  he  announced. 

Ortenegg  started  forward, 

'  Salome  ! '  he  cried,  ^  you  did  not  say  that  ? '  A  convulsive 
disturbance  passed  over  Salome's  face,  but  it  was  gone  in  a 
moment. 

^  Bepeat  what  you  said  louder,  that  the  Herr  Lieutenant  may 
hear  you,'  said  Berisch,  and  he  laid  his  hand  very  softly,  yet 
very  suggestively,  it  struck  me,  upon  his  daughter's  shoulder. 
^  You  said  you  were  not  prepared  to  abandon  your  faith ;  say  it 
again.' 

*  I  am  not  prepared  to  abandon  my  faith,'  said  Salome,  this 
time  without  any  hesitation,  but  in  a  perfectly  dull  and  senseless 
voice. 

*  The  Herr  Lieutenant's  supposition  was  therefore  a  mistake,' 
said  Berisch,  his  hand  still  on  his  daughter's  shoulder. 

*  A  mistake,'  she  echoed  in  the  same  way. 

Berisch  removed  his  hand  and  turned  with  a  certain  smooth 
dignity  to  Ortenegg. 

^  The  Herr  Lieutenant  has  heard  for  himself.  The  proposition 
which  the  Herr  Lieutenant  has  made  of  taking  my  daughter  in 
marriage  does  me  much  honour,  but  I  am  forced  to  decline  it. 
Does  the  Herr  Lieutenant  desire  to  ask  any  more  questions  ? ' 
And  the  Jewish  bone-dealer  who  had  just  refused  a  countess's 
coronet  for  his  daughter  inclined  himself  very  profoundly. 

'  No,  I  have  no  question  to  ask,'  said  Ortenegg.     '  I  did  not 
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think — I  mean,  is  this  the  way  out  ?    Good  evening.     Zoltowski, 
are  you  coming  ?  ' 

In  the  outer  cellar  we  stumbled  straight  upon  Surchen.  If 
her  vicinity  to  the  door  had  not  made  it  evident  that  she  had  bees 
at  the  keyhole,  her  first  words  would  have  cleared  up  all  doubt 

*  Why  did  you  do  it  that  way  ? '  she  burst  out  in  an  angiy 
whisper;  *you  should  not  have  done  it  that  way.  You  have 
spoiled  it  all.    Don't  you  know  Salome  yet  ? ' 

She  was  trembling  with  excitement,  and  her  pretty  child's  feee 
was  distorted  with  anger,  contempt,  and  disappointment  all  at 
once. 

Ortenegg,  without  appearing  to  notice  her,  walked  straight  on. 

*  You  should  have  done  it  quite  diflFerently,*  said  Surchen,  fol- 
lowing us  to  the  door.  *  Why  did  you  not  ask  me  ?  I  would 
have  told  you  how  to  do  it.  I  would  have  told  you  how  long  ago, 
only  that  I  never  believed  that  you  would  be  so — so  stupid  as  to 
marry  Salome.* 

It  was  obvious  that  Ortenegg's  oflFer  to  her  sister  had  surprised 
Surchen  for  once  into  being  almost  honest.  She  must  have  been 
suflfering  acutely.  Salome  married  to  a  man  with  whole  thousands 
of  silver  florins,  what  a  Oeachdft  it  would  have  been,  to  be  sure, 
engendering  what  an  infinite  possibility  of  countless  other  ffe- 
8chdfte !  To  have  been  so  near  this  ideal  and  to  see  it  shattered, 
to  a  master-mind  like  Surchen's  can  have  been  little  short  of 
agony. 

The  moon  was  just  rising  as  we  got  on  to  the  PUUz.  Ortenegg 
struck  out  straight  across  it,  and  I  followed.  I  had  a  vague  idea 
that  I  had  better  keep  beside  him.  He  said  nothing,  but  what  I 
could  see  of  his  side-face  in  the  moonlight  was  not  reassuring. 
He  held  his  head  rather  higher  than  usual,  and  his  nostrils  twitched. 
His  expression  was  more  that  of  wounded  pride  than  of  wounded 
love.  Later  on  he  would  suffer,  no  doubt,  but  at  present  he  did 
not  look  so  much  heartbroken  as  haughtily  amazed.  He  had 
always  appeared  to  me  to  be  singularly  indifferent  to  his  own  per- 
sonal and  worldly  advantages,  but  in  all  his  mental  struggles  of 
the  past  week,  when  he  was  debating  desperately  as  to  whether  he 
should  or  should  not  openly  proclaim  himself  Salome's  suitor,  I  do 
not  suppose  that  it  ever  once  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  pos- 
sibly proclaim  himself  so  in  vain.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  pos- 
sibility would  have  occurred  even  to  me,  supposing  that  I  had  had 
time  to  weigh  things  in  my  mind.  As  it  is  I  had  found  myself 
hiuried  in  so  headlong  a  fashion  into  the  matter  that  all  I  vas 
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conscious  of  now  was  an  unspeakable  feeling  of  relief  at  findiog 
myself  out  of  it  again — on  any  terms.  In  one  sense  I  could  have 
kicked  old  Beriscb^  in  another  I  could  have  blessed  him.  But  I 
locked  my  secret  exultation — ^whicb  after  all  was  the  predominat- 
ing sentiment — into  my  inner  self  and  kept  beside  Ortenegg  as 
mum  as  a  mouse*  A  proud  man  fresh  from  a  peculiarly  galling 
ImmiKation  is  painful  to  look  at  and  difficult  to  handle.  We 
crossed  the  Tlatz  in  silence,  we  walked  the  length  of  a  couple  of 
straggly  streets  still  in  silence.  Beyond  the  straggly  streets 
there  was  a  piece  of  open  building-ground  with  some  heaps  of 
bricks  about  it,  and  a  path  which  cut  across  it  to  the  high  road. 
Ortenegg  followed  this.  As  we  emerged  on  the  deserted  road  I 
made  my  first  observation.  I  remarked  that  this  was  not  the  way 
to  the  barracks. 

'  I  am  not  going  to  the  barracks  to-night,'  said  Ortenegg ; 
*  you  can  go  if  you  like.' 

I  understood  that  this  was  a  dismissal,  but  I  ignored  it. 

*  Ortenegg,'  I  began,  after  another  minute,  *  do  you  remember 
my  telling  you  that  I  believed  Salome  had  no  moral  backbone  ? ' 

*  Oh,  be  still,  in  God's  name  I '  said  Ortenegg,  and  strode  on  as 
before.  I  saw  that  I  had  made  a  mistake ;  it  was  more  than  he 
could  bear.  In  front  of  us  the  road  was  quite  empty  and  quite 
white  under  the  moonlight.  The  dust  looked  like  powdered  snow. 
Ortenegg  suddenly  turned  his  head  over  his  shoulder. 

*  What  is  that  ?  '  he  said,  irritably.  *  Can  one  never  be  alone  ? 
There  is  some  one  following.' 

We  both  stopped  and  looked  back.  I  too  had  heard  a  step, 
muffled  by  the  thick  dust  but  yet  audible  enough  because  of 
everything  else  being  so  quiet.  But  as  we  stopped,  it  stopped 
also.  We  could  see  nothing  moving  on  the  road,  only  something 
seemed  to  rustle  in  the  black  shadow  of  one  of  the  wayside  bushes. 

*  I  don't  see  anyone,'  I  said,  and  Ortenegg  walked  on.  After  a 
very  few  paces  he  stood  still  again  and  faced  right  round  this  time. 

*  There  i%  some  one  following,'  he  said.  *  Who  is  there  ? '  and 
he  stood  still,  waiting. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then,  from  out  of  the  shadow  of  a  bush 
close  at  hand,  a  dark  figure  came  a  step  forward,  then  threw  a 
shuddering  glance  back  at  the  road,  then  made  another  step.  I 
knew  that  figure  in  an  instant.  She  stood  still  a  few  paces  from 
Ortenegg. 

*  I  have  come,'  she  said,  hoarsely,  *  for  your  pardon.' 
Ortenegg  moved  a  little  aside. 
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'  You  do  not  love  m&,  SaloiAe,'  he  said,  sorrowfully,  yetproixfij. 

All  at  once  she  flung  out  her  arms  and  fell  on  her  knees  in  the 
dust. 

*  Not  that,  not  that ! '  she  cried,  '  Anything  but  that.  I  have 
deserved  much,  but  you  are  strong.  Be  merciful  as  yon  are 
strong,  be  merciful  and  strike  me  if  you  will,  only  do  not  say  that 
1  love  you  not.* 

At  her  sudden  movement  Ortenegg  started,  then  stood  like 
a  statue. 

^  And  yet  you  denied  me,  Salome,'  he  said,  with  his  &ee 
averted. 

The  woman  on  the  ground  had  broken  into  wild  weeping. 

'  I  am  a  coward,'  she  sdbbed,  *  and  you  are  brave,  and  therefore 
it  is  that  you  cannot  have  pity  on  cowards.  Oh,  it  is  unhappy,  it 
is  unhappy  to  be  a  woman !  Our  brothers  are  right  when  they 
thank  God  in  the  Synagogue  for  having  let  them  be  bom  men.  I 
am  a  coward,  but  I  love  you.  I  have  no  strength,  I  cannot  fight, 
but  I  love  you.  You  are  my  God ;  the  sun  does  not  shine  iriieD 
you  are  not  there,  but  I  love  you — I  love  you ! ' 

She  was  dragging  herself  on  her  knees  towards  him,  with  her 
hands  outstretched.  Ortenegg  bent  slowly  forward  and  raised  the 
beautiful  girl  in  his  arms,  and  they  stood  there  in  silence  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  full  in  the  white  glare  of  the  moonlight, 
which  made  the  place  as  light  as  day.  Salome's  breath  came  io 
gasps.  She  was  trembling  visibly,  while  her  face  lay  hidden  on 
his  breast. 

The  conviction  came  over  me  that  I  was  an  absolutely  super- 
fluous personage,  and,  walking  a  few  steps  away,  I  prepared  io 
admire  the  moonlit  view.     My  face  was  turned  towards  the  towB, 
and  I  began  to  wonder  whether  I  had  not  better  slink  quietly  back 
in  that  direction.     While  I  debated  thus  I  noticed  that  the  piece 
of  open  building-ground  over  which  we  had  passed,  and  which  had 
then  been  absolutely  lifeless,  was  occupied  now  by  several  black 
figures  which  stood  together  in  a  group  in  the  centre  of  the  space. 
Other  black  figures  were  coming  towards  them  slowly  from  the 
direction  of  the  town,  threading  their  way  carefully  between  the 
scattered  brick  heaps.     By  their  kaftans  I  could  see  that  all  these 
figures  were  Jews.    I  remembered  that  this  was  one  of  the  earliest 
days  of  the  month,  and  I  knew,  therefore,  that  this  assembly  was 
for  the  celebration  of  some  fantastical  ceremonies  in  honour  of 
what  they  call  *  the  Feast  of  the  New  Month.'    On  these  occasions 
an  open  space  and  a  moonlight  night  is  always  selected.     With  a 
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Blight  feeling  of  apprehension  I  looked  back  at  Ortenegg  and 
Salome.  They  stood  in  full  view  of  the  Jews  on  the  building- 
ground,  and  another  keener  glance  at  the  black  shadows  among 
the  brick  heaps  convinced  me  that  the  Jews  were  watching.  Their 
faces  were  turned  our  way,  and  instead  of  ranging  themselves  in 
order  and  gabbling  away  at  the  moon,  as  I  had  so  frequently  seen 
them  do,  they  stood  together  in  knots  and  appeared  to  be  consult- 
ing. I  suddenly  changed  my  mind  about  going  back  to  the  town 
without  Ortenegg.  I  hesitated  for  a  minute  longer,  and  then 
decided  to  warn  him.  As  I  walked  back  towards  him,  Salome,  still 
resting  against  his  arm  but  with  her  head  raised,  was  speaking 
loud  enough  for  me  to  hear. 

*  It  was  so  sudden,'  she  was  saying,  piteously ;  *  you  did  not 
tell  me  that  you  would  come.  Of  course  you  do  not  know,  but  I 
never  dreamt  that  you  would  speak  to  Vaterle.  I  thought  you 
would  do  it  diflFerently.' 

*  Differently  ? '  answered  Ortenegg ;  *  how  could  I  have  done  it 
differently  ?  It  never  even  occurred  to  me  that  any  other  plan 
was  possible.  And  now  when  I  go  again  to  your  father  it  will  not 
be  so  sudden,  you  know.' 

She  shivered  and  hid  her  eyes. 

*Not  to  Vaterle.  You  must  never  go  to  Vaterle  again.  You 
do  not  know,  oh,  you  do  not  know !  If  Vaterle  knew  that  I  had 
followed  you  out  to-night  I  should  never  see  your  face  again.' 

*  Ortenegg,'  I  said,  touching  him  on  the  arm,  *  I  think  I  had 
better  tell  you  that  there  are  people  about.' 

Salome  turned  instantly  and  stared  breathlessly  along  the  road. 
As  her  eyes  reached  the  building-ground  and  the  group  of  black 
figures  upon  it  I  saw  them  grow  large  with  fear.  She  quickly 
freed  herself  from  Ortenegg's  arm,  and  darting  across  the  road 
disappeared  among  the  bushes.  Ortenegg  stood  for  a  little  space, 
threw  a  searching  glance  towards  the  black  figures,  and  then 
started  quickly  to  walk  back  to  the  town.  As  soon  as  it  became 
apparent  to  the  Jews  that  we  were  coming  straight  in  their  direc- 
tion the  knots  of  excited  talkers  began  to  break  up ;  there  seemed 
to  be  a  moment  of  uncertainty,  and  then  they  ranged  themselves 
for  prayer,  and  before  we  had  reached  the  spot  where  the  path 
branched  on  to  the  high  road  their  nasal  voices  were  making  night 
most  peculiarly  hideous. 

When  we  were  a  few  paces  from  the  entrance  to  the  path  I 
said  to  Ortenegg — 

*  Are  you  particularly  anxious  to  take  the  short-cut  ? ' 
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^  The  shott  cut?'  he  said,  surprised;  *why,  what  do  you  mean?* 

^  Only  that  we  haven't  even  got  a  stick  between  us,  and  those 
Jews  are  watching  us.  There  are  about  thirty  of  them,  and  Ibey  r 
not  in  a  good  temper.' 

Ortenegg  looked  keenly  towards  the  praying  Jews.  Ther 
stood  in  a  straggly  circle  right  across  the  path,  their  faces  turned 
to  the  moon  and  their  arms  stretched  towards  it.  Their  voicas 
had  risen  to  a  nasal  shriek.  From  time  to  time  some  individoal 
gathered  himself  together  and  leapt  in  the  air  with  all  his  strength. 
But  all  the  time  I  knew  that  the  comers  of  their  eyes  were  upon 
u?,  and  that  they  were  aware  of  our  eveiy  movements 

Ortenegg  made  no  answer  to  my  remark,  but  tamed  withont 
hesitation  into  the  path.  I  thoaght  I  saw  a  flutter  among  the 
votaries  of  the  moon,  their  voices  seemed  to  fall  a  little.  I  could 
see  sidelong  threatening  glances  and  evil  scowls.  I  had  to  walk 
fast  to  keep  up  with  Ortenegg.  He  never  looked  to  see  wheth^ 
I  was  following  or  not,  but  went  right  through  the  middle 
of  the  group,  which  fell  back,  doubtfully,  on  each  side  of  him. 
The  nasal  prayer  had  died  away  into  muttering  and  then  into 
silence.  We  had  been  clear  of  them  for  some  twenty  yards,  when 
I  heard  a  whizz  in  the  air,  and  before  I  had  time  to  turn,  a  broken 
brick  hit  me  sharply  on  the  arm. 

^  That  was  meant  for  me,'  said  Ortenegg,  as,  with  gleaming^  eyes, 
he  faced  round  towards  the  Jews.  *  They  must  be  taught  \jq  aim  at 
their  mark.'  He  made  two  steps  forward,  but  the  prayer-meeting 
had  already  dispersed,  and  the  black  figures  were  scuttling  away 
with  rat-like  speed  among  the  brick-heaps. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


We  were  getting  near  to  the  time  of  our  annual  Autumn 
Manoeuvres,  which  were  to  take  place  not  at  Goratyn  but  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mamopol,  a  large  village  which  lay  out  on 
the  plains  in  a  convenient  position  for  cavalry  exercises.  Thither 
we  had  received  orders  to  march  on  the  tenth  of  August  and  join  our 

forces  to  those  of  the th  dragoons,  who  already  lay  encamped  at 

Mamopol,  and  who  represented  the  other  half  of  our  brigade.  Pre- 
parations for  the  march  kept  us  all  so  busy  that  Ortenegg  and  I 
but  rarely  met,  and  when  we  did  meet  I  observed  that  my  friend 
had  returned  to  his  uncommunicative  mood.     Once  only  he  said 
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to  me  abruptly :  *  I  can  count  on  you,  Zultowski,  can  I  not  ?     If 
there  were  a  difficulty,  a  danger,  you  would  stand  by  me  ? ' 

My  heart  misgave  me,  but  what  else  could  I  say  but  that  I 
would  stand  by  him  ?  And  Ortenegg  simply  answered,  ^  Thank 
you,  I  knew  it,'  and,  having  wrung  my  hand  to  the  point  of 
torture,  left  me  without  further  explanation.  But  the  explanation 
was  not  long  in  following.  It  came  on  the  very  eve  of  our  march. 
We  were  to  start  at  daybreak ;  all  the  preparations  were  com- 
plete, and  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  I  found  myself  at 
liberty.  Heaving  a  sigh  of  relief,  I  lit  a  cigarette  and  sallied 
forth  across  the  barrack-yard  with  my  face  towards  the  town,  for 
I  thought  that  a  game  of  billiards  and  a  cup  of  coffee  would  be 
a  very  pleasant  change  from  counting  boots  and  overhauling 
horse-blankets.  I  was  in  good  spirits ;  I  was  glad  we  were  to 
march  to-morrow.  Not  that  I  felt  any  enthusiasm  at  the  idyllic 
prospect  of  being  quartered  for  a  fortnight  in  a  peasant's  hut, 
but  to  have  Ortenegg  away  from  Goratyn  just  at  this  moment 
would  relieve  my  mind  very  considerably.  In  the  small  postern- 
door  I  ran  straight  across  the  subject  of  my  thoughts.  '  Ah ! ' 
he  said,  *  I  was  looking  for  you.'  And,  without  any  apology,  he 
took  me  by  the  arm  and  led  me  back  across  the  yard  and  then 
along  the  stone-flagged  passage  to  my  rooms. 

There  was  nothing  more  said  until  the  door  closed  behind  us. 
At  the  moment  when  I  ran  against  him  my  heart  had  begun  to 
sink,  and  at  every  step  across  the  yard  it  had  sunk  lower,  until,  at 
a  rough  calculation,  it  must  have  been  somewhere  about  the  heels 
of  my  boots.  A  dogged  resignation  settled  down  upon  me.  I 
half  guessed  what  he  was  going  to  tell  me.  Sinking  down  into 
a  very  indiflFerently  stuffed  armchair,  the  most  luxurious  seat  in 
my  apartment,  I  tossed  my  cigarette  out  of  the  window  and 
closed  my  eyes. 

*  Well,  begin,'  I  said  in  a  sepulchral  tone. 

Instead  of  beginning  at  once,  Ortenegg  walked  back  to  the 
door,  opened  it  again  and  looked  carefully  up  and  down  the  long 
passage.     Then  he  closed  it  and  took  a  look  round  the  room. 

*  These  old  walls  are  thick,'  he  remarked ;  *  I  suppose  there  is 
no  danger  of  being  overheard  ? ' 

'  Ortenegg ! '  I  said  in  surprise,  *  this  is  not  like  you.' 
He  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a  touch  of  impatience. 

*  No,'  he  said,  *  it  is  not  like  me,  and  what  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  now  is  not  like  me  either.  It  is  not  my  way  of  doing  things, 
but  there  is  no  help  for  it.'  Then  he  came  close  up  to  where  I  sat. 
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*Zultow8ki,'  he  said,  *you  have  nob  forg^otten  that  jo:i 
promised  to  stand  by  me  if  there  was  a  difficulty  or  a  danger? 
1  have  come  to  claim  your  promise  now.' 

And  then  he  unfolded  to  me  his  plans,  which  were  sufficientlr 
startling.  Salome  had  agreed  to  leave  her  father's  honse  is 
secret,  and  to  take  refuge  with  the  Franciscan  nuns  whose  cat- 
vent  stood  on  the  hill  a  good  many  miles  from  Goratyn,  but  od> 
a  few  miles  from  Mamopol,  and  who  were  to  instruct  her  ii 
Christianity  and  keep  her  with  them  until  the  time  of  her 
baptism.  This  very  evening  had  been  chosen  for  the  flight,  an : 
every  detail  had  been  settled.  The  girl,  being  now  closelj 
guarded  by  her  father,  was  to  make  her  escape  in  men's  clothes, 
and  a  hired  carriage  would  be  in  waiting  for  her  near  the  Jewish 
burial-place  outside  the  town.  Ortenegg  himself,  on  horseback, 
was  to  follow  the  carriage  to  the  convent-gates  for  fear  of  pursuit 
When  he  paused  I  sat  dumb  for  some  minutes.  There  was  a 
clearness  and  precision  about  the  plan  which  crushed  my  last 
hopes. 

*  I  don't  quite  see  why  you  have  come  to  me,'  I  observed ;  *  the 
toUb  seem  all  distributed  without  my  help ;  or  do  you  wish  me 
to  ride  on  the  other  side  of  the  carriage  ? ' 

*  No ;  on  the  contrary,  I  wish  you  not  to  leave  the  barracks 
to-night  on  any  account.  They  will  very  likely  be  attacked. 
The  moment  that  Salome  is  missed  I  shall  be  suspected,  and 
there  will  then  be  either  a  pmrsuit  or,  more  likely,  a  rush  at  the 
barrack-gates.  It  was  for  this  that  I  came  to  warn  you.  I  want 
you  to  go  round  yourself  after  dark  and  try  the  gates  with  your 
own  hand,  and  assure  yourself  with  your  own  eyes  that  the 
sentries  are  awake.  There  is  no  one  else  whom  I  could  warn 
without  risking  premature  betrayal.' 

*  And  the  nuns  agree  to  all  this  ?  '  I  asked. 

*  Perfectly ;  they  are  only  too  glad  to  welcome  a  convert.' 

<  And  the  law  ?  Have  you  thought  that  the  law  might  pa«j- 
sibly  interfere  ? ' 

*  The  law,  if  it  interferes,  will  do  so  in  my  favour,  since  it  is 
of  her  own  free  will  that  Salome  wishes  to  become  a  Christian.' 

I  reflected  for  a  moment.  Yes,  that  was  true  enough ;  the 
law  would  take  the  convert  daughter's  part,  not  the  Hebrew 
father's.     There  was  no  hope  there  either. 

*  I  suppose  you  are  right  there,'  I  said  with  a  sigh ;  *  but  have 
you  thought  of  the  degree  and  disagreeables  of  the  sensation  this 
will  make  ? ' 
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*  Yes,  I  have  thought  of  it,'  he  answered,  frowning.  *  Under- 
stand, Zultowski,  that  this  plan  is  none  of  my  making ;  it  is 
Salome  who  wishes  it  so.  That  child,  her  sister,  is  in  the  plot, 
and  it  is  she  who  has  managed  almost  everything.'  (He  might 
have  spared  himself  this  explanation;  the  touch  of  Surchen's 
genius  had  been  visible  to  me  from  the  first  unfolding  of  the 
plan.)  ^  I  would  have  gone  to  her  father  again,  but  the  mere 
hint  of  my  doing  so  seems  to  terrify  Salome  beyond  expression. 
I  don't  know  what  she  is  afraid  of,  nor  how  they  have  managed 
to  cow  her  among  them.  Her  terror  is  not  to  be  reasoned  against. 
I  have  to  choose  between  giving  her  up,  leaving  her  to  become 
again  what  she  was  before  I  knew  her,  or  stealing  her  in  the  dark 
from  her  father's  house.' 

He  sat  down  on  the  top  of  my  trunk,  which  stood  th-ere  ready 
for  the  start  next  morning. 

^  It  is  hateful,'  he  said,  resting  his  chin  on  his  hand  and 
staring  at  the  floor,  ^  but  it  has  got  to  be  done.  I  cannot  let 
her  go  back  into  the  dark  again,  just  as  the  light  is  beginning  to 
fill  her  eyes.  All  last  night  in  my  dreams  I  seemed  to  have  hol^' 
of  her  hand,  and  to  be  dragging  her  forward  through  a  blacn 
passage  towards  the  sunshine  that  shone  beyond,  and  she  strug* 
gled  to  come  with  me,  but  something  invisible  held  her  back. 
I  fought  all  night  with  that  invisible  thing,  and  I  dragged  her 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  light,  but  I  awoke  before  we  reached  it.' 

He  sat  up  and  pushed  back  the  hair  from  his  forehead. 

'  That  dream  has  somehow  depressed  me,  Zultowski ;  I  hope 
all  will  go  well  to-night.' 

'  I  hope  so,'  I  said  dismally.  ^  And  after  she  is  baptised  you 
really  mean,  you  still  intend,  to  marry  her  ? ' 

*  Yes,  undoubtedly.' 

I  took  a  long  look  at  my  handsome  comrade, 

*  Will  your  father  ever  forgive  you  ? ' 
He  turned  his  head  away. 

^  Ah,  Zultowski,  that  is  the  hardest  part  of  it  all.  My  father 
will  suflfer  much ;  he  is  terribly  proud.  Yet  I  will  not  despair  of 
his  pardon,  though  it  may  come  late.  I  have  thrown  myself  on 
his  mercy.' 

'  Are  the  estates  entailed  ?  * 

*  Ortenegg  itself  is,  but  most  of  the  estates  came  to  us  fi-om 
.side-branches,  and  my  father  can  leave  them  to  whom  he  chooses.' 

'  So  that  you  risk  losing  them  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  he  said  shortly,  *  so  that  I  risk  losing  them.' 

K  N  a 
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^  There  is  another  thing,'  I  said,  after  a  minute's  hesitatioo. 
*  Have  you  realised  that  you  will  have  to  resign  your  commissioQ? 
As  Salome's  husband  your  position  as  an  Austrian  officer  wouM 
be  a  pure  impossibility.' 

He  flushed  painfully.  ^No,'  he  said,  'I  had  not  realised 
that.  I  hope  you  are  mistaken ;  but  if  it  is  as  you  say,  I  bM 
resign  my  commission.' 

*  You  are  giving  up  a  great  deal,'  I  burst  out. 

'  I  am  giving  up  a  great  deal.  I  know  it,'  he  answered  with  \ 
certain  violence.    ^  We  have  spoken  of  this  before.' 

*  I  suppose,'  I  began  feebly,  *  that  nothing  I  could  say ^ 

*'  No,  nothing  you  could  say  could  make  any  diflTerence,  and  I 
could  not  listen  to  it  either,  for  time  is  beginning  to  press.' 

For  many  minutes  after  he  had  left  me  I  sat  half-stunned  is 
my  chair.  It  was  not  till  the  room  began  to  get  g^loomy  witl 
evening  shadows  that  I  roused  myself  to  visit  the  sentries  and  fo 
examine  the  gates.  When  I  regained  my  room  I  found  one  of 
my  comrades.  Lieutenant  Brodinski,  installed  in  my  armcluir 
and  turning  a  cigarette  between  his  fingers.  He  had  dropped  in 
for  a  chat  and  a  smoke,  he  explained,  being  too  much  exhaostof 
by  the  preparations  for  the  march  to  attempt  an  expedition  to 
town.  For  want  of  a  decent  pretext  to  turn  him  out  I  resigned 
myself  to  his  society,  but  the  chat  was  a  very  one-sided  afiSiir. 
While  he  talked  I  stood  at  the  window,  straining  my  eyes  towards 
the  town,  where  lights  were  beginning  to  bum.  It  was  eigbt 
o'clock,  and  eight  was  the  hour  which  had  been  fixed  for  Salome's 
flight.  It  had  been  a  stiSing  day,  and  sunset  had  brought  no 
re&eshment.  Lieutenant  Brodinski  chattered  on  until  the  clock 
struck  nine.  A  faint  hope  now  stirred  within  me — ^perhaps  the 
plan  had  failed. 

*  What  keeps  you  at  that  window  ? '  asked  my  comrade.  *  You 
don't  seem  to  be  listening.  What  are  you  looking  out  at?  Is 
there  anyone  coming  ? ' 

*  No,  there  is  no  one  coming,  thank  Heaven ! '  I  said,  turning 
from  the  window  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  I  had  scarcely  said  it  when 
I  suddenly  turned  back  again  and  leant  out,  for  exactly  at  that 
moment  the  first  distant  hint  of  a  murmuring  sound  fell  upon  my 
ear.  I  could  distinguish  that  a  cloud,  or  rather  a  sort  of  wall  of 
white  dust,  was  advancing  along  the  road.  It  could  not  be  the 
wind,  for  there  was  not  breath  enough  stirring  to  flutter  a  grass- 
blade.     The  murmur  I  heard  came  from  that  advancing  wall. 

*  It  looks  almost  ^s  though  it  were  alive,'  s^^id^Lieutenant 
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Brodinski,  who  was  now  standing  beside  me.  Slowly  the  murmur 
swelled  to  a  roar,  and  out  of  the  cloud  of  dust  broke  hundreds  of 
frantic  black  figures,  running,  leaping,  jostling  each  other  in  their 
race  for  the  barrack-gates.  Then  I  knew  that  Ortenegg's  plan 
had  not  failed,  and  that  he  was  at  that  moment  bearing  Salome 
away  from  Goratyn. 

*  Are  they  drunk,  or  is  it  a  religious  ceremony,  or  a  joke,  or 
what?'  asked  Brodinski,  staring  in  stupefaction  at  the  advancing 
mob.     *  What  are  they  going  to  do  ? ' 

^  Burst  in  the  gates  if  they  can,'  I  replied,  ^  and  smash  their 
skulls  against  them  if  they  can't ;  don't  you  see  that  we  are  going 
to  be  attacked  ? ' 

*  Attacked  ?     Nonsense,  why  they  are  Jews ! ' 

*  Yes,  but  they  are  desperate  Jews.  There ! '  for  just  then  the 
first  blows  fell  upon  the  gates. 

There  was  no  real  danger  of  course,  either  for  the  barracks  or 
for  those  inside  the  barracks,  for  the  mob  of  Jews  was  unarmed  ; 
and  yet  those  uncanny  black  figures,  swarming  like  a  sort  of 
gigantic  ants  in  the  old  moat  round  the  castle,  those  glimpses  of 
rolling  eyes,  of  flashing  teeth,  and  of  claw-like  hands,  revealed  by 
some  stray  shaft  of  light  and  disappearing  again  in  the  darkness, 
were  an  ugly  sight  to  look  down  upon.  The  whole  crowd  seemed 
possessed  by  one  identical  paroxysm  of  fury ;  this  sudden  burst  of 
rebellion  turned  their  natural  cowardice  for  the  moment  into  fool- 
hardiness.  They  groaned  and  yelled  and  kicked  the  gates  with 
their  slippered  feet,  and  threw  themselves  against  the  walls  in 
senseless  rage,  mounting  on  each  other's  shoulders  in  order  to 
clutch  helplessly  at  the  smooth  granite  surface  which  gave  no 
point  of  support.  Some  of  them  tore  their  fur  caps  from  their 
heads  and  hurled  them  at  the  windows,  while  high  above  all  the 
din  rang  Salome's  name,  roared,  yelled,  and  hissed  at  us  in 
every  tone  that  rage  could  strike.  ^  Salome !  Salome  Marmor- 
stein !     Give  her  back !    Open  the  gates  and  let  her  out ! ' 

^  Salome  Marmorstein  ! '  exclaimed  Brodinski,  looking  at  me ; 
then  with  a  sudden  connection  of  thought,  *  Where  is  Ortenegg  ? ' 
I  was  just  going  to  inquire  testily  what  on  earth  Ortenegg  had  to 
do  with  the  matter,  when  the  door  was  opened  by  Bittmeister 
Lebra,  the  captain  in  command  of  the  barracks.  '  Is  Ortenegg 
here  ? '  he  asked,  in  a  great  flurry.  Evidently  the  connection  of 
ideas  was  universal.  '  He  is  not  in  his  rooms,  and  he  is  the  only 
person  who  can  explain.  No  one  else  knows  anything ;  they  have 
all  lost  their  heads.     Do  you  know  where  he  is  ? ' 
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It  was  evident  that  the  captain  also  had  lost  his  head;  hewa« 
breathless  and  bewildered — the  occurrence  was  too  utterlj  un- 
precedented* No  one  had  ever  heard  of  barracks  being  attackeii 
by  Jews.  Doors  were  being  banged  in  all  directions,  men  were 
rushing  aimlessly  along  the  passages,  knocking  against  each  other, 
and  asking  each  other  in  bewildered  voices  what  it  was  all  about 

*  He  is  not  here/  I  answered ;  *  but  I  can  give  you  this  mndi 
explanation.  Those  Jews  believe  Salome  Marmorstein  to  be  con- 
cealed in  the  barracks.'  The  noise  outside  was  so  great  that  I  had 
to  shout  at  the  captain  in  order  to  be  heard  above  it. 

*  And  are  you  sure  she  is  not  in  the  barracks  ? '  the  captab 
shouted  back  again. 

*  Quite  sure ! ' 

*  But  how  do  you  know  ? ' 

*  I  can't  tell  you  how  I  know,  but  I  give  you  my  word  of 
honour  that  neither  Ortenegg  nor  the  girl  is  in  the  barracks  at 
this  moment.' 

*  But  that  only  makes  matters  worse ! '  cried  the  perplexed 
captain,  who  had  only  been  in  Galicia  a  short  time,  and  to  whom 
those  frantic  Jews  outside  probably  appeared  more  formidable 
than  they  did  to  a  native. 

*  What  ought  I  to  do?' 

*  Send  out  a  detachment  to  tell  them  in  plain  words  that 
Salome  Marmorstein  is  not  in  the  barracks,  and  to  order  them  to 
retire.  Announce  that  in  case  of  their  refusal  the  squadron  will 
make  use  of  its  arms.' 

*  It  would  be  most  disagreeable  to  me  if  the  matter  were  to 
end  with  bloodshed,'  said  Captain  Lebra. 

*  Make  your  mind  quite  easy,'  I  replied.  *  I  know  the  stuff 
we  have  to  work  on.  There  is  no  question  of  bloodshed.  The 
lances  don't  need  to  strike,  they  only  need  to  shine ;  that  will 
amply  suflSce.' 

And  it  did  suffice.  It  is  true  that  the  detachment  failed  in  its 
mission,' for  both  the  announcement  and  the  threat  were  received 
by  yells  of  derision,  but  the  inevitable  end  was  near ;  all  this 
tragic  rage  could  not  fail  to  come  to  an  almost  comically  common- 
place collapse.  The  alarm  signal  had  meanwhile  been  given,  and 
the  squadron  Was  standing  mounted  in  the  yard.  Once  more  the 
Jews  were  called  upon  to  retire,  but  another  yell  was  the  response. 
Then  the  gates  were  flung  back,  and  instantly  a  lull  fell  upon  the 
storm.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  threatened  with  *  the  application  of 
arms,'  and  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  be  suddenly  confronted  by 
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row  upon  row  of  lances  that  glitter  uncannily  in  the  semi-dark- 
ness ;  to  hear  the  stamp  and  almost  to  feel  the  breath  of  impatient 
horses,  and  to  know  that  the  whole  of  this  many-headed  monster 
is  waiting  for  one  single  word  in  order  to  dash  forward.  There  is 
nothing  so  cooling  as  the  glitter  of  cold  steel  when  displayed  at 
the  right  moment,  and  in  the  eyes  of  even  an  enraged  Hebrew  it 
has  a  peculiarly  evil  aspect.  On  this  occasion  it  had  the  eflfect 
that  a  wet  towel  has  on  a  drunken  man.  The  foremost  row  of  the 
besiegers  first  stood  rooted,  then  recoiled,  pressing  upon  those 
behind  them,  then  turned  their  faces  in  a  panic  which  instantly 
spread  to  the  outermost  circle.  The  intoxication  of  fury  seemed 
to  die  away  as  though  by  magic.  Ten  minutes  after  the  gates 
were  opened  the  whole  attacking  force  was  slinking  back  along 
the  road,  exhausted  and  sobered. 

This  part  of  the  plan,  therefore,  had  come  oflF  exactly  according 
to  the  programme.  It  was  not  till  next  day  that  I  learnt  from 
Ortenegg  that  the  second  half  of  the  plot  had  been  carried  out 
with  equal  smoothness,  and  that  Salome  was  safely  ensconced 
under  the  protection  of  the  Franciscan  nuns.  In  the  whole 
history  of  elopements  no  elopement  had  ever  been  more  successful 
than  this.  It  had  only  one  fault,  namely,  that  it  was  just  a  trifle 
too  successful.  I  soon  began  to  perceive  that  the  victory  had 
been  too  easily  gained  for  a  man  of  Ortenegg's  contradictory 
disposition  thoroughly  to  enjoy  it.  If  there  had  been  a  pursuit  of 
the  carriage  which  bore  Salome  away,  and  he  had  been  driven 
to  put  himself,  sword  in  hand,  between  her  and  her  pursuers,  or  if 
the  convent-gates  had  been  stormed  as  had  been  the  barrack- 
gates,  then  Ortenegg  would  have  had  no  leisure  for  either  doubts 
or  scruples.  But  not  only  were  the  convent-gates  not  stormed, 
but  the  next  few  days  made  it  apparent  that  that  brief  siege  of 
the  barracks  had  been  the  one  rebellious  flare-up,  followed  by  a 
complete  and  almost  suspiciously  sudden  surrender.  True  we 
were  not  at  Goratyn,  but  there  was  no  necessity  for  being  at 
Goratyn  in  order  to  judge  of  the  spirit  of  the  Goratyn  Jews. 
This  was  quite  suflSciently  vouched  for  by  the  behaviour  of  their 
co-religionists  at  Mamopol.  No  body  of  Russian  Nihilists  and 
no  band  of  Italian  Carbonari  have  ever  possessed  or  ever  will 
possess  such  a  perfectly  organised  system  of  intercommunication 
as  exists  among  the  Orthodox  Polish  Jews.  It  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  their  fanatical  es^prii  de  corps.  The  Jew  never  falls  out 
of  touch  of  the  Jew ;  the  grievance  of  one  is  the  grievance  of  all. 
An  insult  or  a  danger  threatening  one  member  of  the  Orthodox 
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body  is  enough  to  make  them  rise  like  one  man — if  riaiBg,  that 
is  to  say,  be  agreed  to  be  the  best  proceeding.     They  are  quite  as 
ready  to  go  down  like  one  man — on  to  their  kneed,  be  it  understood 
—and  to  creep  towards  their  object  upon  their  hands  and  feet. 
Directed  by  some  invisible  guidance,  obeying  orders    that  are 
issued  no  one  but  a  Jew  knows  by  whom,  and  conveyed  no  oik 
but  a  Jew  knows  how,  the  most  distant  communities  will  act  witi^ 
an  identity  of  impulse  which  might  well  awake  the  wonder  of  tie 
most  dangerous  species  of  conspirators  that  ever  held  midnight 
meetings.     It  was  therefore  quite  sufficient  to  watch  the  Hebrew 
barometer  at  Mamopol  in  order  to  know  what  the  weather  w?l< 
like  at  Goratyn.     What  puzzled  me  most  was  that  I  could  see  no 
symptoms  of  thunderclouds  brewing.      That   Ortenegg  was  ao 
object  of  general  attention  among  the  Hebrew  population  wa*; 
evident.     When  he  rode  through  the  streets  at  the  head  of  his 
troop  one  Jew  would  nudge  another  and  point  him  out,  bnt  there 
was  nothing  threatening  in  the  glances  which  followed  him.  That 
ugly  scowl  which  a  month  ago  had  met  him  at  every  turn  was 
now  changed  into  a  sort  of  humbly  sorrowful  gaze.     Every  single 
Jew  in  Mamopol  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  seemed  anxious 
by  his  behaviour  to  express  that  he  had  suffered  at  Ortenegg's 
hands  a  great  personal  wrong  which  had  gone  near  to  breaking 
his  heart,  but  which  he  was  a  great  deal  too  crushed  to  resent. 
The  Jewish  landlord  of  the  inn  where  we  took  our  meals  inclined 
himself  more  profoundly  before  Ortenegg  than  before  any  of  his 
other  guests,  but  there  never  failed  to  be  the  fragment  of  a  groan 
accompanying  the  *  Guten  Tag '  with  which  he  greeted  him.  The 
Jewish  shop-lad  who  handed  him  his  cigars  across  the  counter 
sighed  regularly  as  he  did  so,  and  lifted  his  eyes  to  his  customer 
with   a  look  as   abjectly  reproachful  as  though  he  would  say, 
*What  have  you  done,   oh,  what  have   you  done  to  ns  poor 
creatures  ?'    Altogether  the  Orthodox  Jew  comported  himself  at 
this  juncture  very  like  a  dog  that  has  been  soundly  beaten,  and 
that,  far  too  broken- spirited  to  bite,  lies  cringing  before   the 
master  whose  stick  has  made  him  smart. 

*  What  they  are  aiming  at,'  I  often  said  to  myself  in  these 
days,  *  is  not  quite  clear  to  me,  but  it  is  evident  that  they  have 
been  given  their  cue  and  are  acting  up  to  it.' 

Meanwhile,  the  lower  the  inclinations  of  the  landlord  became 
and  the  more  abject  the  gaze  of  every  pair  of  Hebrew  eyes  that 
turned  his  way,  the  more  thoroughly  uncomfortable  did  Ortenegg 
obviously  feel.     He  found  himself  forced  into  a  sort  of  publicity 
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on  -which  he  had  not  counted ;  exalted  into  the  position  of  an 
oppressor  of  the  people  by  the  people  themselves,  who  indeed 
seemed  bent  on  making  a  show  of  their  oppression.  Rachel 
mourning  for  the  loss  of  her  children  seemed  to  be  the  keynote 
of  the  situation ;  and  though  the  lamentations  were  pitched  in 
the  most  submissive  of  undertones,  yet  the  burden  of  the  song 
could  not  fail  to  become  somewhat  irksome  to  the  ears  of  him  for 
whom  it  was  intended.  Added  to  all  this  there  were  the  well- 
meant  but  irritating  jokes  of  his  comrades  to  be  borne,  for  the 
affair  had  naturally  caused  a  sensation,  and  was  commented  upon 
in  different  tones.  Ortenegg  was  laughingly  congratulated  upon 
his  successful  coup  de  Toain ;  he  was  nicknamed  the  *  Prince  of 
the  Arabian  Nights,'  the  *  Champion  of  the  Fair  Unbaptised,'  &c. 
&c.  Every  word  was  sacrilege  to  him,  and  yet  it  was  but  another 
unavoidable  consequence  of  his  victory.  He  began  to  be  ashamed 
of  having  conquered  with  such  ease. 

*  If  only  it  were  possible  to  bring  about  some  sort  of  a  recon- 
ciliation, some  sort  of  an  understanding  with  her  relations,'  he 
said  to  me  one  day,  at  the  end  of  our  first  week  at  Marnopol,  '  I 
should  not  feel  then  as  if  I  had  stolen  her.  I  have  always  in- 
tended settling  a  yearly  sum  on  Berisch  from  the  day  I  married 
his  daughter ;  I  wonder  how  it  would  be  if  I  began  overtures  on 
that  basis  ? '  A  minute  later  he  added  abruptly,  *  And  he  has 
been  ill,  too,  I  hear.' 

*  Old  Berisch  ?     Who  told  you  so  ? '  I  asked. 

*  A  Jew  who  brought  me  a  horse  for  sale  this  morning.  He 
was  at  Goratyn  yesterday,  and  he  says  that  Berisch  Marmorstein 
has  had  a  sort  of  stroke.  He  is  an  old  man,  you  know,  Zultowski ; 
I  don't  want  to  feel  that  I  am  a  murderer  as  well  as  a  thief.' 

Next  morning  Ortenegg  came  to  me  with  a  piece  of  paper  in 
his  hand ;  it  was  a  mere  rag  of  paper,  and  on  it  was  written  in 
childish  but  very  clear  characters  : 

*  Don't  let  her  go. — Surchen.' 

*  I  found  it  on  my  table  when  we  got  back  from  exercising,' 
said  Ortenegg.     ^  What  can  she  mean  ? ' 

That  same  afternoon  showed  what  she  meant. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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WAS  there  ever  such  a  year  ?  The  draggled  memories  of  1879 
seem  dry  beside  it ;  and  while  farmers,  cricketers,  holiday- 
makers  repine,  nobody  is  one  penny  the  better  except  the  tront 
fishers.      They  had   their   evil   things,  certainly,    in  the  series 
of  dry  seasons,  but  even  they  must  this  year  have  almost  had 
too  much  of  what  they  reckon  a  good  thing — rain.    Perhaps  there 
is  another  class  of  the  community  which  might  rejoice  if  they 
were  not  too  sportsmanlike  and  patriotic — bowlers.    It  has  been  a 
bowler's  season  at  cricket,  with  a  vengeance,  and  the  proud  bats- 
man has  too  frequently  slunk  back  to  the  pavilion  with  a  duck*s 
egg  to  his  name,  and   the  beginning  of  influenza.     Unluckily 
these  notes  have  to  be  written  when  the  victory  of  Australia  at 
Lord's  is  an  old  story,  and  before  the  return  match  at  the  0?al  is 
played,  if  the  weather  permits  it  to  be  played  at  all.     Thus  aay 
sagacities  on  the  International  matches  are  either  belated  or 
premature.     One  can  only  say  to  the  batsman  who  has  to  play 
on  impossible  wickets,  Pecca  fortiter — play  a  bold  bad  game,  and 
play  it  audaciously.     At  Lord's  our  men   sinned,  indeed,  bat 
they  did  not  sin,  as  St.  Augustine  recommends,  with  pluck  and 
fortitude.     They  wanted  to  hit  out  contrary  to  good  cricketing 
morals,  but  they  did  not  hit  out  hard   enough,  high   enough, 
recklessly   enough.     De  Vaudace^   de  Vaudace,  et   toujoura  de 
Vaudace^  was  not  their  motto.    They  wanted  to  swipe,  but  *  a 
little  grain  of  conscience   made   them' — spoon,    from   lack  of 
determination.      The    Australians    got   their  runs  by   reckless 
enterprise  in  desperate  courses.     It  was  the  only  chance ;  and  if 
the  best  Eleven  of  England  cannot  play  this  game,  let  us  select 
a  team  composed  of  the  last  choices  at  the  Public  Schools.    Th^ 
have  seldom  any  conscience  about  blind  swiping,  and,   in  this 
agreeable  summer,  the  batsman  has  no  other  resource. 
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Every  wet  summer  it  is  customary  to  quote  Shakespeare's 
description  of  a  similar  season  in  the  Midsummer  Nighfa  Dream 
— no  doubt  a  description  which  came  home  to  the  breasts  of  his 
audience*  Nobody  seems  to  have  made  the  quotation  this  year, 
so  it  may  be  printed  once  more,  *for  old  sake's  sake,'  and  to 
remind  us  that  there  were  hapless  Julys  before  1888. 

Therefore  the  winds,  piping  to  us  in  vain, 
As  in  revenge  have  sucked  up  from  the  Kea 
Contagious  fogs,  which,  falling  in  the  land, 
Have  every  pelting  river  made  so  proud 
That  they  have  overborne  their  continents  : 
The  ox  hath  therefore  stretched  his  yoke  in  vain, 
The  ploughman  lost  his  sweat,  and  the  green  corn 
Hath  rotted,  ere  liis  youth  attained  a  beard ; 
The  fold  stands  empty  in  the  drowned  field, 
And  crows  are  fatted  with  the  murrain  fiock ; 
The  nine  men's  morris  is  filled  up  with  mud, 
And  the  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green 
For  lack  of  tread  are  undistinguishable. 

Cricket  was  not  popular  in  Shakespeare's  time,  or  he  would  have 

said: 

The  bowler's  footmarks  are  filled  up  with  sawdust, 
And  the  quaint  mazes  of  the  breaking  balls 
For  lack  of  light  are  undistinguishable. 

«      • 
• 

If  the  word  *  Sweater'  is  to  stray  from  the  manual  industries 
into  literature,  it  should  mean  the  shabby  and  extortionate 
employer,  not  the  employed.  An  author,  however,  who  calls  him- 
self a  *  Literary  Sweater '  in  a  popular  journal,  means  that  he  is 
the  underpaid  employed,  not  the  stingy  employer.  A  wondrous 
tale  he  tells,  if  we  are  to  take  his  confessions  literally;  and  if  he 
is  writing  truth,  and  not  merely  romance,  Grub  Street  is  with  us 
still,  and  as  wretched  as  in  the  time  of  Savage.  According  to  this 
writer  (who  contributes  to  Tit-Bits),  he  commenced  author  at 
nineteen,  which  perhaps  accounts  for  a  good  deal.  At  nineteen  a 
man  can  hardly  have  read  enough  to  justify  him  in  attempting 
the  career  of  letters,  which,  when  he  hath  once  begun,  will  leave 
him  scant  opportunity  or  time  for  reading.  He  will  always  be 
raising  crops  off  a  fatigued  and  starveling  wit,  and  can  hardly 
prosper.  The  *  Literary  Sweater'  began,  as  a  sub-editor,  on  a 
salary  of  one  guinea  a  week !     For  this  he  worked  twelve  hours  a 
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day,  and  a  good  many  hours  of  the  night.  Since  these  dajs  (azLJ 
after  an  attack  of  *  brain  fever')  the  child  of  Grab  Street  has 
written  sermons,  and  penny  novels,  and  biographies,  and  rerse^^ 
and  comic  copy,  and,  in  three  years,  thirty  tales  of  25,000  vord^ 
each !  Compared  with  this  fertility  Mrs.  Oliphant  and  the  late 
Mr.  Trollope  are  indolent.  For  one  novel  the  victini  was  paid 
2L  2«.,  while  for  a  volume  of  children's  tales,  150  pages,  hf- 
received  32.  In  short,  out  of  all  this  enormous  niisoellaneou5 
labour  the  victim  of  competition  has  earned  about  2002.  The 
story  scarcely  seems  credible  to  literary  gents  more  fortunate  and 
less  industrious,  perhaps  less  well  endowed  by  nature.  Bat 
whence  comes  the  difference,  and  why  is  one  labourer  paid  » 
differently  from  other  toilers  in  the  same  field  ?  He  who  wonld 
solve  the  question  must  learn  a  very  great  deal  more  than  mQ^t 
of  lis  about  the  intricacies  of  the  literary  market,  and  the  supplj 
of  and  demand  for  ^  copy.'  But  if  any  capitalists  are  reallv 
making  fortunes  out  of  this  employment  of  penmen  at  starvation 
wages,  why  it  is  high  time  that  a  Literary  Trades  Union  wa^ 
started  by  the  oppressed  class,  the  unknown  toilers  who  write 
penny  novels,  and  Sunday  books,  and  London  Correspondence,  and 
biographies,  and  *  report  cricket  and  football  matches.'  Cannot 
they  combine  nob  to  write  a  three-volume  novel  under — any  sum 
they  please  to  fix  ?  Unluckily  they  will  be  undersold  by  anthon 
who  willingly  pay  to  have  their  novels  printed,  and  who,  if  thej 
could,  would  gladly  subsidise  a  world  of  readers.  But  if  Match 
Girls  can  combine,  as  it  seems  they  can,  into  a  Trades  Union, 
Literary  Hacks  should  not  lag  behind  them  in  organised  asser- 
tion of  their  interests. 

«     « 
« 

A  Correspondent  sends  the  following  verses  on  the  case  of 
another  set  of  workers,  not  literary,  who  are  probably  not  over- 
paid, and  who  are  obliged  to  breathe  all  day  the  pernicious  atmo- 
sphere of  Underground  Railway  Stations : 

UNDERGROUND. 
(The  Porter  speaks.) 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  to  wait. 

And  quite  sufficient  too. 
Since  your  remarks  on  Bishopsgate 

Impress  the  mind  as  true. 
Unless  you  work  here  soon  and  late. 

Till  'tis  like  home  to  you. 
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You  see,  a  chap  stands  what  he  must, 

He'll  hang  on  anywhere ; 
He'll  learn  to  live  on  smoke  and  dust. 

Though  'tisn't  healthy  fare. 
We're  used  to  breathing  grime  in,  just 

like  you  to  breathing  air. 

And  yet  'tis  odd  to  think  these  trains, 

In  half  an  hour,  maybe, 
Will  be  right  out  among  green  lanes, 

Where  the  air's  pure  and  free. 
Well,  sir,  there's  Bishopsgate  remains 

For  us,  and  here  are  we ! 

Your  train.    First  class,  sir.     That's  your  style. 

In  future,  111  be  bound, 
You'll  stick  to  hansoms,  since  you'd  spile 

Here  in  the  Underground. 
I've  got  to  wait  a  little  while 

Before  iny  train  comes  round. 

M.  K. 

*     « 

The  tolerant  Universe  permits  men,  women,  and  children  to 
be  mighty  autograph  hunters  before  the  Lord.  M.  Octave 
Uzanne,  in  his  '  Zigzags  d'un  Curieux,'  says  all  that  can  be  said, 
and  perhaps  a  little  more  than  need  be  said,  for  autograph  col- 
lectors and  their  hobby.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Daudet  has  hit 
them  very  hard  in  his  romance,  *  L'Immortel,'  where  the  wretched 
Academician  collects,  not  autographs  only,  but  autographs  which 
are  forged.  M.  Daudet  makes  an  Academician  say  that  Pliny,  in 
his  Thirteenth  Book,  mentions  a  forged  autograph  of  Priam  on 
papyrus.  I  cannot  find  the  passage,  but  Pliny  does  say  that 
Mutianus,  when  governor  of  Lycia,  *  read  in  a  certain  temple  a 
letter  from  Prince  Sarpedon,  writ  on  paper'  (papyrus),  *and 
bearing  date  from  Troy.'  Sarpedon's  autograph  was  probably  a 
forgery,  like  those  collected  by  L'Immortel.  But  M.  Uzanne 
has  a  great  deal  to  say  in  favour  of  genuine  autographs,  which 
are  not  only  relics,  but  illustrate  history.  Who  would  not  like 
a  copy  of  Martial's  poem  (referred  to  by  M.  Uzanne),  which 
Pudens  asked  him  to  correct  with  his  own  hand  ?  And  would 
we  would  not  bid  pretty  highly  for  the  example  of  Chapman's 
'  Homer,'  in  which  he  has  written  that  it  is  *  an  Homericall  New 
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Year's  gift,'  and  has  touched  up  his  owu  engraved  portrait  irilli  i 
pen.    Suetonius  (I  plagiarise  this  information  from  M.  Uzanne)  s&il 
he  had  read  the  rough  drafts  of  Nero's  poems  in  Nero's  own  haod. 
Why  does  not  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie  find  autographs  like  this  in 
those  Egyptian  graves  where  he  has  already  discovered  a  splendid 
MS.  beautifully  written  on  papyrus,  of  a  book   of   the  Diad? 
'  Poems,  by  the  late  Emperor  Nero : '  how  they  would   sell  if  Mr. 
Flinders  Petrie  would  unearth,  and  if  Mr.  Bobinson  £llis  would 
edit  them.     Nero  made  a  great  many  alterations  in   his  rougk 
copy ;  he  was  a  careful  artist,  whose  last  words  were  qyialis  ariiju 
pereo.    M.  Uzanne  has  a  good  word  for  the  persons  who  collect 
autographs  of  living  authors ;  the  illustrious  living*  will  scarcetj 
thank  him.     On  the  whole,  the  wiser  kind  of  autogp:*aph  hnnter  k 
he  who  binds  up  letters  of  authors  with  their  books  ;  these  maj 
one  day  come  to  be  interesting,  and  have  a  better  chance  of  sur- 
viving than  the  autograph  that  lives  with  hundreds  of  others,  all 
mixed  in  the  primitive  promiscuity  of  a  portfolio.     M.  Uzanne 
himself  would  like  to  have  a  copy  of  the  original  editions  of 
Hugo's  *  L^gende  des  Siteles,*  with  plenty  of  his  autograph  letters 
and  sketches,  and  autograph  criticisms  of  Saint-Beuve,  and  letters 
of  Balzac  and  Gautier,  all  bound  up  in  the  uniform  coat  worn  bj 
Hugo  at  his  academic  reception !    If  this  taste  becomes  conmioD, 
autograph  hunters  will  not  only  bore  men  for  their  autographs, 
but  for  pieces  of  their  old  coats  wherein  to  bind  them  withaL 
Autograph  hunters,  even  more  than  other  collectors,  will  always 
be  much  at  the  mercy  of  forgers.     For  example,  the  I^mea— 
But  politics  are  never  allowed  to  intrude  on  this    enchanted 
ground.     Were  it  otherwise,  an  autograph  letter  from  Mr.  Glad- 
stone to  the  Pope,  asking  for  a  cardinal's  hat  in  exchange  for  poli- 
tical services  rendered,  and  a  copy  of  the  Circular  used  in  delicate 
affairs  by  our  Foreign  Office,  beginning,  *  How  much  will  you  take 
to  go  away  and  say  no  more  about  it  ? '  might  be  pointed  out  to 
the  attention  of  curious  capitalists.     As  M.  Lescure  sings : 

Acheiez  aveuglement 

Et  profitez  da  moment ; 

Cette  noble  passion 

Se  noorrit  d'illusions.^ 

*     • 
* 

In  this  note  I  have,  I  hope,  scrupulously  acknowledged  my 

debt  to  M.  Uzanne.      The  reason  for  being  so  minute  is  that 

>  This  quotation  is  from  an  extract  quoted  by  M.  Uzanne. 
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about  a  year  ago  he  charged  me — as  I  understand — "with  plagia- 
rising from  him  a  small  story  called  *  A  Bookman's  Purgatory ' 
which  appeared   in  Longman's  Magazine,  and,  later,  in  *  Books 
and  Bookmen,'     The  story  was  merely  adapted  by  me,  not  from 
M.  Uzanne,  but  from  *  L'Enfer  d'un  Bibliophile,'  by  the  late  M. 
Charles  Asselineau.     (Paris,  1860.)    This  work  my  unfortunate 
hero  is  said  to  have  been  reading  before  he  fell  asleep  and  dreamed 
an  Anglicised  version  of  what  M.  Asselineau  had  dreamed  before, 
and  this  remark  was  meant  to  indicate  the  source  of  the  narrative. 
Anybody  can  compare  M.  Asselineau's  tale  with  my  adaptation, 
or  plagiarism,  if  plagiarism  it  be.     But  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
incident  or  idea  in  my  sketch  was  borrowed  from  M.  Uzanne, 
though  I  had  read  a  paper  in  which  a  hero  of  M.  Uzanne's  also 
(if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly)  dreamed  a  dream  after  reading 
the  dream  of  M.  Asselineau.     In  short,  I  regard  M.  Asselineau  as 
the  original  author  of  the  idea  of  a  *  Bookman's  Purgatory.'     His 
^Paradis  des  Gens  de  Lettres'  is  much  less  amusing.     I  have 
never  been  able  to  procure  a  book  which  he  is  said  to  have  written 
— '  L'Enfer  des  Gens  de  Lettres ' — and  which  appears  to  be  vastly 

diverting. 

•     ♦ 

« 

It  is  not  often  that  the  Folklorist  in  London  picks  up  a 
popular  tale  from  oral  traditions.  One  might  as  well  expect 
amaranth  and  asphodel  from  the  suburban  garden  which  Miss 
Veley  describes  and  analyses  in  her  posthumous  volume  of 
*  Marriage  of  Shadows.'  However,  I  have  had  the  luck  to  be  told 
a  genuine  tale  by  a  lady  of  African  extraction.  It  was  a  *  Nancy 
story '  when  she  heard  it  from  her  mother.  Now  a  *  Nancy  story ' 
is  the  term  of  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies  for  any  improbable 
tale.  The  true  spelling  is  *an  Ananzi  story,'  and  Ananzi,  the 
spider,  is  the  great  hero  of  story  on  the  Gold  Coast.  There  are 
some  Ananzi  stories  in  Sir  George  Dasent's  *  Tales  from  the  Norse.' 
I  do  not  mean  to  inflict  this  Ananzi  story  on  readers  who  may 
well  think  that  of  Popular  Tales,  as  of  all  earthly  pleasure,  cometh 
satiety.  The  main  situation  in  the  legend,  however,  is  the  adven- 
tures of  the  Tar  Man,  who  answers  to  the  Tar  Baby  in  Uncle 
Remus.  Now  Mr.  Jacobs,  in  the-  preface  to  his  *  Fables  of  Bidpai ' 
(Nutt),  shows  that  the  situation  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
Prince  Five  Weapons  and  the  Demon  of  the  Matted  Hair,  in  a 
Buddhist  story.  (See  Prof.  J.  Estlin  Carpenter's  *  Three  Ways  of 
Salvation.')    Well,  the  incident,  the  capturing  by  the  Demon,  or 
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the  Tar  Man,  of  the  right  hand,  the  left  hand,  the  head,  the  ii| 
foct,  and  the  left  foot  of  his  assailant,  does  not  occur 
European  tale  I  know,  and  ^  if  any  member  of  this  oong 
has  received  clearer  light,'  as  the  Scotch  minister  said, '  I  wBl  hm 
happy  to  see  him  in  the  vestry,'  or,  in  other  words,  would  j 
hear  of  the  incident.  It  will  be  curious  enough  if  the  ci 
stance  is  only  found  in  Buddhist  lore,  and  in  the  tales  of  negiucfe 
in  South  Carolina  and  in  Barbadoes.  To  Barbadoes  one  may  guess 
that  it  came,  with  other  Ananzi  stories,  from  West  Africa.  Bat 
how  did  it  get  from  Buddhists  to  Blacks,  or  from  Blacks  to 
Buddhists ;  and  how,  if  it  cannot  be  found  in  European  Mwrehen^ 
did  it  miss  Europe  ?  In  the  Barbadian  version  the  hero  is  a  man, 
not  Brer  Rabbit.  Indeed,  we  know  not  where  Brer  Babbit  came 
from.  Was  he  adopted  by  the  negroes  of  America  firom  the  Sed 
Indian  Rabbit  hero,  or  was  he  brought  from  the  Zanzibar  district, 
where  a  Rabbit,  or  a  beast  very  like  a  Rabbit,  is  a  hero  of  Suahili 
tales  ? 

Andrew  Lakg. 


The  'Donna/ 


The  Editob  begs  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  earns.    Gontriba* 
tions  received  after  Augaat  6  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  October  nnmber. 

K.  J.  5«.    L.  D.  3s.    H.  H.  G.  U,    Edith  IZ.    J.  D.,  Kensington,  3«. 
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PRIHE    SIXPENCE 


[JJpicrr^^ 


LIFE,  FORTUNE,  AND  HAPPINE?/ 

*Bing  out  false  pride  in  plfwse  aad  blood 
The  ciric  slander  and  the  spite ; 
Bing  in  the  lore  of  trath  and  right. 
Ring  in  the  common  lore  of  good. 

*  Bing  ont  old  shapes  of  foal  i&ease, 
Bing  oat  the  narrowing  Inat  of  gold, 
Bing  oat  the  thousand  wan  of  old, 
Biog  in  the  thousand  yean  of  peaeeu* 

TkXSTXKK. 

IMPOBTANT  TO  ALXs.—Aa  a  natnal  5^  r 
of  natore,  use  ENO*S  •  FBXJIT  SALT/  Too  c* 
oversUte  its  great  valoe  in  keeping  tbe  BLOOI>  r^ 
Without  sach  a  simple  preoaatioa,  the  JBOPAXDT  «r 
is  immensely  increased.  As  a  means  of  ksaping  tbe  •^7^ 
clear,  and  thus  takiog  away  tlia  groandwork  oC  MsJj^.- 
Diseases,  and  all  Lirer  Complaints,  or  as  a  Hcsl^li-^- 
Befreshing,  Cooling,  and  Invigoratiag  Bcracage,  ^  -« 
Gentle  Laxative  and  Tonic  in  the  Tarioas  Fonaa  of  li 
gestloo. 

TTB ADACHE.  DTARHTTOaA,  Ac-'  Bt^?^ 
U  CouBONirB,  MORAT,  8wtm:mf.aiffD,  Jan.  S^,  l^r. 
Dear  Sir,— Whilst  staying  at  the  town  of  Jforat,  I  a^ 

Ktient  of  mine,  who  was  on  a  tour  for  the  saloe  of 
alth.    He  had  been  soflering  from  gidrtlness  w&^  n^ 
in  the  morning,  perpetual  naosea,  and  constant  asftsck.- 
ssTsre  diarrhoea.    He  hsd  coosnlted  aereral  LoadoB  a 
pRrisiaa  doctors  without  reoeivinff  any  lasting  r^s^: 
be  now  consulted  me.    I  esuunined  him  and  was  pocaei: . 
his  case.    He  wss  in  a  bad  state,  and  I  feared  be  «a£  -- 
long  for  this  world.    Bethinking  me  of  the  wonda- 
[    /  /    >   VI*  fci     *'\y^-'  ' )       uv  ■    ^mm     ivBk^  °V  ^'*  ^(^  given  me  wliilst  I  vasaa  u.-^^ 
L  f  [A    YuJ^f^^f^'m^ilH    <   I  m    ^H     (MiflMring  under  somewhat  similar   yet  moeb   ttfi^- 
k  I  /  ^V   1^  I   Tf^HlMlf  /'  i4  m    Vfl     ciroumstances),  I  resolred  me  to  reoammend  it  xc  '-.z. 
IL.\i  r\  f    A    1  F^mm      \11L  .kT     This  remedy  was  ENCys  ''FBUrr  SALT.**    Idirectadc 

patient  to  take  two  doses  per  day,  morning'  and  nig^t.  i£ 
in  a  short  period  be  expressed  himself  cared.  8ir,  I  vr^ 
to  you  (as  a  professional  man)  to  thank  yon  for  yoer  ^n 
invention,  which  has  not  only  onxed  myself,  my  patior. 
and  many  other  sufferers,  bat  has  pmoured  me  a  handsome,  fee  from  the  grateful  man.  I  rvoommend  SSi^ 
**  FBUIT  SALT  "  as  a  core  for  Headache,  Diarrhoea,  Nausea,  Giddiness,  Ac.,  and  as  a  pleasant  drink  to  tbi« 
needing  a  mild  aperient.— I  am,  yours  sincerely '  (an  H  J).). 

^HE  SECBET  OF  SUCCESS.—'  A  new  invention  is  brought  before  the  pvhik 
and  commands  success.  A  score  of  abominable  imitations  are  immediatelj  in^odoced 
by  the  unscrupulous,  who,  in  copying  the  original  closely  enough  to  deceive  the  pubh'c  aod 
yet  not  so  exactly  as  to  infringe  upon  legal  rights,  exercise  an  ingenuity  that,  employed  in 
an  original  channel,  could  not  fail  to  secure  reputation  and  profit.' — Adams. 


CAUTICN. Swamine  each  Bottle,  and  tee  that  the  Capsule  is  marked  ESO*S 
SALT.'     Without  it  you  have  been  imposed  on  by  worthless  imitations. 


FRUIT 


Sold  bt  all  Chemists. 


PBBPABSD  OKLT  AT 


EHO'  S '  FRUIT  SET '  WORKS,  POIEROT  STREET,  MEW  CROSS  ROID,  LOHDOI,  il 

DISOBDEBED  STOMACH  AND  BILIOUS  ATTACKS.— A  GentkmaD 
writes:  *Dec.  27, 1887.-— After  twelve  months' experience  of  the  value  of  the  **  VEQE- 
TABLE  MOTO,"  I  unhesitatingly  recommend  their  use  in  preference  to  any  other  mediciDe, 
more  particularly  in  bilious  attacks ;  their  action  is  so  gentle,  and  yet  so  effective,  that 
nothing  equals  them  in  my  opinion.  They  have  never  failed  to  give  the  wisbed>fdr  relief. 
I  take  them  at  any  hour,  and  frequently  in  conjunction  with  a  small  glass  of  Eno*s  "  Frait 
Salt."— Yours  gratefully,— One  who  Knows.' 

West  Indies.— To  Mr.  J.  C.  EHO,  London.—'  Please  send  me  further  supply  of  your 
I  i  VEGETABLE  MOTO  "  to  the  vahie  of  the  P.O.  enclosed  (eight  shillings).  The  first  smaU 
parcel  came  fully  up  to  what  is  written  of  them. — St.  Kitts,  West  Indies,  Oct.  11,  1887/ 

THE  SAKE  C0BBE8P0HDEHT,  in  ordering  a  further  supply  of  the  **  VEGETABLE 
MOTO''  in  July  1888,  writes  as  follows;  *  I  cannot  help  telling  you  that  the  **  Moto'^is  a 
valuable  addition  to  your  '<  Fruit  Salt,"  and  ought  to  be  as  generally  known  as  the  latter.' 

ENO'S  *  VEGETABLE  MOTO/  of  all  Chemists,  price  Is.  IJd.;  post  ft*ee.  Is.  Sd. 

EHO'S  'FRUIT  SUT'  WORKS,  POHEROT  STREET,  REW  CROSS  ROAD,  LORDOR,  S.E. 
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A  Dangerous  Catspaw. 

By  David  Christie  Murray  and  Henry  Murray. 


Ill 

TITYNCOW  E8DEN  had  still  another  visitor  that  day— a  long- 
T  f  haired,  long-handed,  nervous  man,  with  a  face  that  looked 
all  nose.  He  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  and  was  inclined 
to  be  confidentially  tearful.  He  answered  to  the  name  of  J.  P., 
and  seemed  contented  with  that  mutilated  form  of  address. 

*  You  won't  think  Tm  bothering  you,  will  you?'  said  J.  P. 

*  But  if  you  forget  that  bill,  you'll  break  me.  I  can't  meet  it,  any 
more  than  I  can  fly.' 

<My  dear  fellow,'  responded  Esden,  Hhere^s  no  earthly  need 
for  you  to  worry.  You  may  regard  the  thing  as  being  settled. 
You  will  never  hear  another  word  about  it.' 

The  visitor,  protesting  that  a  great  weight  was  taken  from  his 
mind,  withdrew,  and  left  Esden  to  himself. 

*  I  must  really  do  something  about  that  matter,'  he  confessed, 

*  and  I  must  do  it  at  once,  though  where  the  deuce  the  money  is 
to  come  from  is  more  than  I  can  guess.  I  can't  ruin  J.  P.  That's 
out  of  the  question.    I'll  see  Sheldon.    I'll  go  and  see  him  now.' 

He  walked  briskly  into  the  Strand,  and^  haiUng  a  hansom, 
drove  to  the  offices  of  a  money-lending  solicitor  of  his  acquaint- 
ance in  Cork  Street.  Mr.  Sheldon,  despite  his  Christian-sounding 
name,  was  eminently  Jewish  in  aspect  and  accent. 

*  Want  money  ?'  he  saidj  when  Esden  bad  imfolded  his  story. 
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So  do  I.  So  does  everybody.  You're  likely  to  want  it,  and  to 
go  on  wanting  it.  There's  more  of  your  paper  in  the  market 
than  I'd  give  a  farthing  in  the  pound  for.' 

*  I  can't  let  the  other  fellow  in  for  the  bill,'  said  Esden. 

*  Very  well,  then,'  responded  the  solicitor.     •  Don't.' 

Esden  had  never  worked  at  a  jury  as  he  worked  at  this 
obdurate  Hebrew.  He  coaxed,  cajoled,  and  flattered*  He  said  i 
hundred  good  things,  and  the  solicitor,  who  had  a  sense  of  fim, 
laughed  until  his  sides  ached.  But  whenever  the  insidious  borrows 
returned  to  his  theme,  or  gave  a  sign  of  returning  to  it^  the 
Hebrew  grew  unchristian  and  morose.  He  employed  a  fianknea 
which  was  nothing  short  of  brutal. 

*  Dot  a  fiaurthig  I    It  isn't  good  enough.' 

It  became  evident  in  a  while  that  Esden  might  as  well  hope 
to  carve  adamant  with  a  quill  as  to  squeeze  gold  from  this  Hebrev 
quartz,  and  he  surrendered  the  effort  with  an  apparent  perfect 
good  humour. 

*  If  you  won't,  you  know,  you  won't.' 

<  I  won't,'  said  the  solicitor,  with  unnecessary  aflirmation. 

The  barrister  went  away,  to  try  his  persuasive  arts  on  others, 
but  found  the  hour  too  late.    Next  day  he  scoured  the  City,  and 
spent  a  pound  in  cab  fares,*  to  no  effect.    There  was  not  a  man  in 
the  whole  money-lending  confraternity  who  would  have  advanced 
him  half-a-crown  on  his  note  of  hand  for  fifty  pounds*     To  deal 
fairly  with  him,  it  must  be  admitted  that  J.  P.'s  petitionary  nose 
and  feeble  mouth  and  aspect  of  tearful  intimacy  were  constantly 
before  him,  and  the  sense  of  obligation  lay  with  an  almost  leaden 
weight  upon  his  heart.     It  was  certain  that  he  had  never  meant 
to  swindle  poor  J.  P.    He  had  only  meant  to  have,  by  hook  or 
by  crook,  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  it  was  dreadful  \xi 
think  that  so  small  a  sum  of  money  should  grow  into  so  horrible 
a  burden  for  any  man  to  carry.    For  his  own  part,  he  felt  that  he 
could  have  supported  a  million.    If  people  could  have  been  found 
to  trust  him  with  the  amount  of  the  National  Debt,  its  proportions 
would  never  have  appalled  him.    But  he  was  J.  P.'s  vicar,  so  to 
speak,  and  did  his  suffering  for  him.     J.  P.  had  a  wife  and  six 
children,  and  it  was  sad  to  think  that  the  poor  man  was  going 
to  be  ruined  by  an  act  of  friendly  confidence.     Esden  felt,  all 
humbug  apart,  that  he  was  really  very,  very  sorry.    But  after 
all,  if  the  money  was  not  to  be  got  at,  it  was  not  to  be  got  at,  and 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  trust  to  the  chapter  of  accidents. 

His  last  unavailing  effort  to  secure  the  money  brought  him 
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close  to  a  City  station  and  a  restaurant.  He  was  tired  and  hungry, 

and  the  hour  at  which  he  had  promised  himself  to  reach  Wootton 

Hill  had  come  and  gone  abready.     So  he  resolved  to  economise 

time,  and  to  that  end  despatched  a  commissionaire  with  a  note  to 

his  laundress,  instructing  her  to  pack  up  such  of  his  belongings  as 

would  be  necessary  for  a  month's  stay  in  the  country.    He  dined 

whilst  the  man  was  away,  and  on  his  return  with  the  luggage 

took  the  down  train.    He  bought  an  evening  journal  or  two,  and 

was  at  first  too  vexed  to  read.    But  being  of  that  elastic  sort  of 

mind  which  insistently  returns  to  its  native  shape  after  any 

amount  of  twisting  from  without,  he  fell  back  into  comfort  and 

good-humour  almost  before  he  knew  it,  and  was  reading  and 

smoking  with  perfect  placidity  when  the  train  drew  up  at  the 

station.  He  was  known  there,  and  the  station-master  saluted  him 

with  a  deference  which  was  all  the  pleasanter  on  account  of  that 

little  trouble  of  J.  P.'s.    Esden's  aunt  was  the  personage  of  the 

neighbourhood,  and  her  guests  naturally  became  people  of  local 

distinction.    It  was  a  little  soothing  to  a  man  who  could  not  for 

his  soul  raise  so  small  a  sum  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to 

wear  the  air  of  a  person  of  distinction.    It  helped  to  rehabilitate 

him  in  his  own  opinion. 

*Very  sorry,  sir,*  said  the  station-master  respectfully,  *we 
sha'n't  be  able  to  send  up  your  luggage  for  an  hour.  Leastways, 
not  the  whole  of  it.  The  man's  just  gone  up  to  the  '111  'Ouse, 
sir,  with  the  'andcart.' 

*  All  right,'  said  Esden ;  *  let  me  have  it  to-night/ 

*  Of  course,  sir.    Without  fail,'  the  station-master  responded. 
Esden  walked  away,  feeliug  like  an  hereditary  lord  of  the  soil. 

Poor  J.  P.  and  his  aflFairs  had  melted  and  were  far  away. 

The  Hill  House  was  a  residence  of  considerable  size,  with  little 
or  no  pretension  to  architectural  beauty.  It  stood  over  the  sur« 
rounding  country,  and  was  visible  for  a  mile  or  two  in  almost  any 
direction.  It  had  a  number  of  great  stately  trees  about  it,  and 
there  was  something  homely,  serene,  and  mellow  in  its  aspect,  in 
spite  of  its  exposure  to  aU  sorts  of  winds  and  weathers.  The  high 
road  led  over  the  hill,  and  the  gates  were  not  more  than  two  score 
yards  from  the  house  itself.  The  space  was  filled  in  by  a  lawn  of 
ancient  verdure,  dotted  with  great  trees,  and  an  extension  of  this 
lawn  in  the  rear  of  the  house  was  shut  out  from  the  common  gaze 
by  a  line  of  unusually  well-grown  rhododendron  bushes.  The 
house  was  bisected,  as  to  its  lower  story,  by  an  open  hall,  which 
tan  from  front  to  rear ;  and  when  both  doors  were  opened,  as  they 
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often  were  in  summer  weather,  people  who  drove  by  could  look 
over  the  outer  wall,  across  the  lawn,  along  the  shinin^^  expanse  of 
polished  oak  flooring,  and  on  to  the  sun-bathed  green  of  the  lawn 
in  the  rear.  The  two  upper  stories  of  the  house  were  each  in 
like  manner  divided  by  a  corridor,  and  a  broad  winding'  staircase 
mounted  at  either  end  of  the  building  to  those  upper  regions. 

Esden,  strolling  comfortably  uphill,  saw  before  him  a  man 
trundling  a  handcart.  The  man,  pausing  to  rest,  propped  the 
wheel  of  the  handcart  with  a  stone,  sat  down  upon  one  of  the 
shafts,  and  mopped  his  forehead.  The  barrister  came  np  with 
him  just  as  he  was  preparing  to  start  anew.  He  walked  along  by 
the  side  of  the  handcart,  and  read  the  superscription  on  the 
packages  it  contained. 

*  You're  going  to  Hill  House?'  he  said  affably.  The  man 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  <  Bring  my  luggage  on  there  from 
the  station  as  soon  as  you  can  get  back,  there's  a  good  fellow.' 

The  man  was  a  new-comer,  and  Esden  felt  a  certain  mild 
pleasure  in  making  him  aware  of  his  destination.  The  fellow 
touched  his  cap  immediately,  and  looked  respectful. 

'  You  have  a  pretty  heavy  load  there,'  said  Esden,  condescend* 

ingly. 

*  Yes,  sir,'  said  the  man.  *  Photographic  tools,  these  is,  sir. 
The  lady's  been  down  half-a-dozen  times  to  ask  after  'em,  sir.' 

*  Photographic  tools?'  said  Esden.  *  Enough  to  set  up  a 
professional  man.     Don't  forget  my  luggage.' 

With  thai  he  sauntered  affably  along,  and  reached  the  house 
a  hundred  yards  before  the  messenger.  As  he  entered  at  the 
gate  a  little  group  of  girls,  habited  in  white  flannel,  and  twiniug 
together  very  prettily  and  affectionately,  were  moving  across  the 
lawn,  chattering  like  a  flock  of  starlings.  Behind  them,  an 
elderly  gentleman  in  black  gave  his  arm  to  an  elderly  lady  in  grey. 
The  visitor  quickened  his  step  and  came  up  to  the  old  couple. 

*  Well,  aunt,'  he  said  cheerfully,  *  here  I  am,  and  very  glad  I 
am  to  be  here.' 

*  My  dear  Wyncott,'  the  old  lady  responded,  *  we  are  very  glad 
to  have  you.' 

The  girls  turned  at  the  sound  of  the  new  arrival's  voice,  and 
one  of  them  walked  towards  him  with  a  frank  and  boylike  smile, 
and  a  hand  outstretched  in  welcome. 

*  You  have  not  forgotten  me,  Mr.  Esden  ? ' 

There  was  a  faint  indication  of  a  Scottish  accent  in  the  voice, 
and  the  speaker  had  the  true  Scotch  fairness  of  complexion.    She 
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eonld  hardly  have  been  called  a  beauty,  but  there  was  something 

at   first  sight  charmiDg  and  engaging  in  her  looks.    She  had 

frank  and  brave  grey  eyes,  and  a  great  quantity  of  brownish 

1t>ronze  hair,  which  just  now  floated  about  her  head  in  a  picturesque 

confusion*    She  had  a  knack  of  tossing  this  mane  into  shape  by  a 

Bwift  motion  of  the  head,  and  what  with  her  fearless  and  friendly 

look,   the  extreme  uprightness  of  her  carriage,  and  something 

almost  virile  in  her  manner  of  shaking  hands,  she  was  at  least  as 

much  like  a  boy  in  petticoats  as  she  was  like  a  young  woman, 

notwithstanding  the  really  supple  and  graceful  lines  of  a  very 

womanly  figure. 

Esden  protested  gaily  that  her  question  was  an  insult  alike  to 
his  understanding  and  his  heart.  There  was  a  laugh  at  this,  and 
with  another  handshake,  and  a  bow  or  two,  he  moved  on  towards 
the  house  with  the  party. 

*  I  am  the  bearer  of  good  news.  Miss  Pharr,'  he  said.  ^  I  am 
the  advance  guard  of  contentment.' 

*  That  is  very  nice  to  know,'  Miss  Pharr  responded,  with  a 
spice  of  friendly  satire  in  her  tone. 

^  Your  photographic  apparatus,'  said  Esden,  ^  is  at  this  instant 
at  the  gate.' 

*  No ! '  cried  the  lady,  in  a  tone  of  unexpected  delight  and 
energy,  and  without  another  word  she  turned  and  sped  towards 
the  gate  by  which  Esden  had  entered.  There  she  paused  with  a 
sort  of  expectant  dance  on  tiptoe,  and  her  hands  clasped  together, 
a  straw  hat  in  the  one  and  a  racket  in  the  other.  A  little  breeze 
was  blowing  up  the  hill,  and  her  beautiful  hair  was  waving  and 
dancing  in  it.  Esden  turned  upon  his  heel  and  followed  her  at 
leisure. 

^She  isn't  bad- looking,'  he  said  to  himself,  'and  she  has 
charming  ways.  I  suspect  that  her  way  with  the  cheque-book  is 
about  as  charming  as  any  of  them.  I  shall  make  as  much  running 
as  I  can,  Miss  Pharr,  and  you  may  take  my  word  for  it.' 

The  young  lady  was  fairly  alight  with  expectation  and  excite 
ment.  When  the  man  wheeled  the  handcart  into  the  drive,  she 
laid  hands  upon  the  packages  one  by  one,  and  walked  alongside 
fondling  them.  She  took  up  one  of  the  lighter  parcels  and  carried 
it  in  her  arms,  and,  seeing  Esden  laughing  at  this  enthusiasm, 
nodded  brightly  and  laughed  back  at  him  in  a  pretty  triumph. 

<By  George!'  said  Esden,  inwardly,  *  she's  really  jolly.  She 
wasn't  half  as  pretty  as  this  last  year.' 

Se  fgrgot^  th^t  last  yea?  the  lady's  income  bad  been  much 
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more  limited  than  it  was  at  present.    There  had  been  no  mA 
reason  for  admiring  her. 

In  some  five  minutes'  time  the  dining-room  presented  a  sde% 
of  prodigious  litter.  Miss  Pharr  had  always  been  spoiled,  had 
always  been  enthusiastic,  and  had  always  had  her  own  way.  Nov, 
with  fifteen  thousand  a  year  at  her  back,  she  had  it  more  tLn 
ever.  Such  a  cutting  of  cords,  such  a  crackling  and  unfolding  of 
brown  paper,  and  such  a  wild  heaping  of  articles  upon  cbaiiiB  and 
tables,  the  sober  apartment  had  never  known  before.  Eveiythiog 
was  pronounced  superb  of  its  sort,  and  there  was  such  a  choms  A 
admiration  as  might  have  been  excited  amongst  a  party  of  tourists 
admitted  to  view  the  splendours  of  Aladdin's  palace.  Then  the 
dressing-bell  rang,  and  the  servants  were  summoned  in  haste  to 
carry  away  all  the  newly  arrived  treasures,  and  to  make  tbe 
apartment  habitable  once  more. 

The  old  lady  lingered,  after  everybody  but  Esden  had  trooped 
upstairs.  She  was  stout  and  scant  of  breath,  and  grot  about  with 
difficulty,  so  that  she  had  her  apartments  upon  the  ground  floor. 

<  I  shall  put  you  next  to  Miss  Pharr,  my  dear,'  she  said,  in  a 
confidential  tone,  with  a  twinkle  of  her  kind  old  eyes.  '  Now,  yoa 
know  what  I  think  about  the  matter.  Quite  apart  from  her 
money,  she  is  a  charming  girl,  and  she  would  make  ^oa  a  bett» 
wife  than  you  deserve.' 

^  I,'  said  Esden,  ^  am  the  most  obedient  of  nephews.' 

*  You  are  very  clever  and  handsome,'  the  old  lady  responded, 
^  though  I  am  afraid  you  are  wickeder  than  you  ought  to  be,  like 
your  poor  dear  father  before  you.    Now  run  away  and  dress.' 

^  My  dear  aunt,'  said  Esden,  *  I  must  confess  to  one  crime.  I 
have  dined  already.  I  was  busy  in  the  City,  and  had  no  time  for 
luncheon,  and  I  got  so  hungry  that  I  really  couldn't  stand  it  any 
longer;  and  I  can't  dress  because  there  was  nobody  at  the  station 
to  bring  up  my  luggage.' 

'  You  must  come  to  table  and  entertain  us.  I  forgot  to  tell 
you — ^you  can't  have  your  old  room,  because  Miss  Pharr  is  there. 
Yours  is  the  blue  room  at  the  other  end  of  the  corridor.' 

Esden  escorted  his  aunt  to  the  door  of  her  apartments,  and 
then  went  upstairs,  well  pleased.  J.  P.  and  his  concerns  were 
miles  away  by  this  time,  as  clean  forgotten  as  though  they  had 
never  existed.  The  young  gentleman  felt  that  he  had  made  an 
excellent  fresh  impression  upon  the  heiress.  She  evidently  re« 
tained  a  friendly  memory  of  him,  and  when  he  had  made 
such  a  toilet  as  he  could  he  sat  down  at  his  bedroom  windowyand 
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lost  all  sight  of  outward  thiogs  whilst  he  laid  his  plan  of  campaign. 
He  decided  that  he  would  not  cease  to  be  firankljr  friendly  for  at 
least  a  week.    Then  he  saw  himself  growing  a  little  shy,  and 
looked  on  at  the  change  with  a  sly  and  humorous  self-approval. 
Then  he  went  over  a  scheme  of  embarrassment  at  her  appearances, 
of  chance  encounters  to  be  carefdlly  arranged  for ;  of  abrupt  de- 
partures, when  honest  circumstances  should  leave  them  together. 
He  would  take  in  the  old  lady  herself,  and  make  her  his  confidante. 
He  would  grow  ashamed  of  the  mere  thought  of  fortune-hunting 
^hen  once  his  heart  was  genuinely  engaged.    At  this  he  grinned 
and  rubbed  his  hands  delightedly.    It  would  be  high  comedy  to 
have  his  aunt  frightened  at  his  threat  of  a  noble  and  self-sacri- 
ficing desire  to  quit  the  field,  and  excellent  fun  to  be  reluctantly 
persuaded  to  continue  the  chase — love  conquering  even  the  fear 
of  being  thought  athirst  for  lucre.    He  revelled  in  all  this  in  antici- 
patioUy  even  apart  from  any  hope  of  final  success.    He  was  a  rus&wr 
by  nature,  and  hardly  knew  a  higher  joy  than  to  conquer  by  per- 
suasive trickery ;  and  in  a  sort  of  fashion  he  was  honest  with  it 
all.     If  he  won  he  would  make  an  excellent  husband,  and  his  wife 
would  be  proud  of  him.    The  battle  of  the  Courts  was  the  breath 
of  his  nostrils,  and  he  credited  himself  with  brains  enough  to 
justify  him  in  forecasting  for  himself  one  of  the  highest  prizes  to 
be  gained  at  the  bar. 

The  dinner  bell  roused  him  from  these  dreams,  and  he  went 
gaily  down  to  conquer. 

IV 

He  was  less  entertaining  and  amusiog  than  he  had  meant  to  be, 
because  the  dinner-table  talk  was  mainly  confined  to  a  subject  of 
which  he  was  entirely  ignorant.  But  reflecting  wisely  that  a 
good  listener  is  just  about  as  entertaining  to  other  people  as 
a  good  talker  is  to  himself,  he  preserved  for  the  most  part  a 
charming  silence. 

It  was  natural  that,  after  the  arrival  of  Miss  Pharr's  newly 
acquired  treasure,  the  talk  should  fall  upon  photography.  There 
▼ere  two  amateur  experts  at  table,  and  one  as  yet  unlearned 
enthusiast.  Miss  Edith  Wyncott,  sole  daughter  of  the  lady  of 
the  house,  a  somewhat  stately,  maiden  of  five-and-thirty,  con- 
Boled  herself  with  the  photographic  art  as  enthusiastic^y  and 
lovingly  as  other  maiden  ladies  console  themselves  with  pugs  or 
parrots.  Dr.  Elphinstone,  the  elderly  gentleman  whom  we  found 
a  while  ago  arming  his  hostess  across  the  lawn,  was  old  enough  to 
remember  the  beginning  of  the  art,  and  had  watched  its  progress 
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with  a  vivid  interest.  The  world  of  science  wafl  indebted  tc 
him  for  a  certain  remarkable  series  of  enlarged  photogn^ks  a 
microscopic  objects,  so  that  he  was  a  high  authority. 

It  was  the  talk  of  these  two  which  had  persuaded  Miss  Fhazr 
to  occupy  her  leisure  in  photographic  work,  and  the  convemtki 
was  nearly  all  of  wet  processes  and  dry,  of  grey  lights  and  whiu 
lights,  screws,  swivels,  caps,  and  shutters.  In  the  end,  it  grer 
too  technical  for  the  novice,  and  then  she  left  the  battle  to  the  two 
authorities,  and  talked  generally  about  the  charms  of  the  puism: 
to  Esden.  It  is  not  everybody  in  the  world  who  could  make  % 
theme  like  this  the  means  to  display  his  own  manly  tenderness  d 
heart,  but  Esden  managed  it.  To  have  souvenirs  of  people  and 
of  places  we  have  known  or  loved,  not  coldly  bought  for  a  shilling 
or  two  from  a  tradesman,  but  actually  created  by  the  labour  of 
our  own  hands,  must  really  be  delightful.  How  channing,  he 
urged,  in  solitude  or  age,  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  memory  with 
such  an  aid  as  this  beautiful  art  afforded !  What  a  pleasant  thing 
it  would  be  to  photograph,  say,  a  child,  month  by  month,  until 
he  grew  to  manhood,  and  to  trace  the  gradual  growth  of  intellect 
and  strength  in  that  way !  The  very  combatants  stopped  in  their 
dispute  to  listen  to  him. 

*  If  I  were  a  photographer,'  said  Esden, '  I  should  make  a  point 
of  dating  all  my  work ;  not  from  any  desire  to  mark  my  progress 
in  the  art,  but  from  reasons  purely  sentimental.  Think  of  the 
diary  one  could  keep  in  such  a  fashion.' 

^  That  is  really  a  valuable  hint,  Mr.  Esden,'  said  the  heiress. 
^  I  shall  adopt  that  suggestion,  and  I  shall  adopt  it  for  that  reason.' 

Mrs.  Wyncott  sent  Esden  a  meaning  smile  from  her  place  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  as  if  to  saiy,  *  You  are  making  excellent 
progress.'  Esden  forbore  to  smile  back  in  return,  though  it  cost 
him  something  of  an  effort.  The  heiress  looked  at  him  with  a 
grave  and  candid  approval.  She  thought  him  a  man  of  an 
admirable  good  heart;  and  he,  quite  honestly  and  to  bis  own 
surprise,  began  more  and  more  to  think  her  charming. 

Elphinstone  was  a  Scotchman,  with  a  face  like  that  of  an 
unusually  benevolent  and  sagacious  old  deerhound.  Sir  Walter's 
pet,  Maida,  might  almost  have  sat  for  his  portrait.  He  was 
prodigiously  solemn,  even  for  his  type,  and  his  highest  expression 
of  humorous  satisfaction  was  conveyed  by  a  dry  twitch  and 
twinkle.  He  was  grave  about  matters  of  the  most  ordinary 
import,  but  where  a  thing  concerned  him  at  all  his  seriousness 
was  abysmal. 
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*  Ye're  a  very  lucky  pairson,  Mess  Janet/  he  said,  with  his 

gracious  and  amiable  solemnity,  ^  to  have  het  upon  a  time  for  the 

ooramencement  of  your  studies  at  a  moment  when  the  sci'nce 

o'  chemistry  as  applied  to  photography  has  so  far  pairfected  itself. 

I  began,  for  my  own  part,  when  'twas  en  its  enfancy.    I  remember 

pairfectly  well  the  time  when  your  late  uncle  brought  over  that 

wonderful  collection  of  jools  and  gems,  and  chains  and  coins,  and 

owehes  and  brooches.    He  asked  me  to  photograph  them  for'm. 

He  was  just  new  back  from  Burmah,  and  the  Art  Journal  was  all 

agog  to  have  drawings  of  them*     We  had  the  thengs  penned 

down  upon  a  board,  and  I  got  them  ento  the  loveliest  light  y'  ever 

sawy  and  I  photo*d  them.    There  was  a  mighty  discussion  at  the 

time  as  to  whether  some  of  the  coins  were  authentic,  and  all  the 

numismatists  in  the  wide  wide  warld  took  an  enterest  in  the 

question.    Well,  I  took  the  photos,  and  your  uncle,  being  in  a 

hurry,  went  straight  back  to  Burmah  with  the  oreginals.    The 

pectures  went  from  Edinburgh  to  London  by  the  post,  and  were 

kept  in  the  editor's  drawer  for  a  month,  and  when  the  poor  man 

went  to  hand  them  to  the  engraver,  they'd  just  clean  flown. 

There  was  still  a  kind  o'  smutch  upon  the  paper,  but  any  notion 

of  a  pecture  they  might  have  presented  had  vanished  for  guid 

and  a'.  There's  no  danger  o'  the  like  0'  that  happenin'  nowadays, 

and  the   student  o'  photography  may  reckon  himself  happy  in 

that  he  begins  at  a  time  when  at  least  he'll  be  played  no  tricks  with.' 

The  heiress  laid  her  finger  upon  her  lips,  and  looked  across  at 

the  aged  medico  with  an  aspect  of  exaggerated  secrecy. 

*  We  will  say  more  of  this  hereafter,  Dr.  Elphinstone,'  she 
said.    '  Bemind  me  in  the  drawing-room.' 

When  dinner  was  over,  Esden,  who  under  ordinary  conditions 
would  have  lingered  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  cigarette,  had  found 
the  heiress  so  charming,  and  the  beginning  of  his  pursuit  received 
so  kindly,  that  he  felt  bound  to  follow  her.  When  tea  had  been 
brought,  and  the  servant  who  bore  it  had  retired,  Elphinstone 
reminded  Miss  Pharr  of  her  promise. 

^  I  know,'  she  said,  with  a  delightful  little  mischievous  grimace 
at  the  old  gentleman,  <  that  I  shall  be  scolded  for  bringing  them 
here ;'  and  without  a  word  of  further  explanation  she  darted  from 
the  room  in  her  own  vivid  and  boylike  way,  and  presently  return- 
ing with  a  morocco-bound  despatch-box,  laid  it  on  the  table,  and 
uiUooked  it  with  a  key  she  carried  at  her  girdle  along  with  a 
multitude  of  miniature  kitchen  utensils  in  silver. 

Dr.  Elphinstonci  leaning  with  both  bands  upon  tl^e  tablO|  made 
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a  long-drawn  exclamation  of  wonder  and  delight  as  the  box  vis 
opened.  Esden  was  at  tlie  table  already  prepared  to  admire  lai 
wonder  to  precisely  the  extent  to  which  wonder  or  admiiatf^ 
might  be  called  for,  and  at  the  doctor's  cry  of  sruprise  and  please? 
the  others  gathered  around. 

*  But,  Janet ! '  cried  the  old  lady.  *  This  is  midsmniner  mad- 
ness. How  dare  you  carry  such  things  about  with  you  ? '  Sht 
stretched  out  a  hand,  and  laid  a  fore-finger,  which  positively  trem- 
bled with  her  delight,  on  a  huge  half-cut  sapphire  lying  in  die 
centre  of  the  case.  *  What  are  they  worth  ? '  she  asked,  in  a  ixs^ 
which  contrasted  comically  in  its  eagerness  and  worship  with  ker 
reproof. 

*  I  can't  tell  you,'  Miss  Pharr  answered.  *  I  dare  say  my  unct 
may  have  registered  them  at  their  full  value.  They  were  lying 
insured  at  the  Credit  Lyonnais  in  Paris  for  half  a  million  of  frssk^ 
They  were  eating  their  heads  off  there,  like  unused  horses  in  a 
stable.  They  were  costing  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  insurance^ 
I  can  stable  them  in  England  much  more  cheaply*' 

Everybody  about  the  table  stared  at  the  gems  and  coins  as  if 
they  had  been  jewels  in  a  fairy  tale.  The  doctor  touched  them 
one  by  one  with  a  reverent  fore-finger. 

*  I  remember,'  he  said,  with  unusual  solenmity.   *  I  remember.' 
The  case,  which  was  no  larger  than  a  sheet  of  post  quarto, 

opened  into  two  compartments,  and  in  these,  gems  old  and  new 
lay  enshrined  in  violet  velvet,  together  with  rings,  coins,  and 
chains  of  Oriental  workmanship.  The  heiress  deftly  whipp^  out 
a  tray  in  the  lower  section  of  the  box. 

*  There,'  she  said,  ^  is  the  real  treasure.' 

The  onlookers  bent  forward  with  craned  necks  and  jostling 
shoulders,  each  unconscious  of  the  others.    The  real  treasure  was 
less  inviting  to  the  eye  than  the  one  first  seen.    The  gems  dis- 
played were  for  the  most  part  rock-encrusted,  but  every  one  on 
the  upper  side  had  to  a  greater  or  smaller  extent  been  cut  and 
polished,  so  that  they  flashed  with  gleams  of  sapphire  and  emerald 
and  yellow  diamond  light — a  light  furtive  and  concealed.    The 
doctor  drew  an  inward  breath,  and  with  extended  thumb  and  fore- 
finger touched  one  great  stone,  an  emerald.  Then,  looking  at  the 
owner  with  an  air  of  request  and  apology,  he  drew  it  bom  its  place 
and  laid  it  softly  in  the  palm  of  his  left  hand. 

<  I'm  a  lettle  bet  of  an  amateur,'  he  said,  in  a  half  awe-stmck 
tone. 

*  That,'  cried  Miss  Pharr,  laughing,  *  is  quite  a  boast  for  Dr, 
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Elphinstone.  When  he  admits  himself  to  be  *^  a  lettle  bet  of  an 
amateur"' — ^with  an  audacious  mimicry  of  the  old  gentleman's 
tone  and  manner — <  he  means  to  say  that  he  knows  everything  that 
can  be  known.' 

The  doctor  turned  upon  her  and  twinkled. 

'May  so  old  a  gentleman  as  myself  invite  so  young  a  leddy  as 
you  are  not  to  talk  nonsense?  Janet,  this  is  just  wonderful ! ' 
He  stood  poring  over  the  jewel  and  watching  its  rich  gleaming 
green  for  a  minute,  and  then  returned  it  reverently  to  its  place. 
Then  he  stretched  his  white  fingers  over  the  collection  as  if  he 
blessed  it.  <  Eh  ? '  he  said  suddenly,  as  if  someone  had  addressed 
him,  and  then  in  an  inward  murmur  repeated  the  line,  'Full 
many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene.' 

'Janet,'  said  Mrs.  Wyncott  solemnly,  'you  must  not  keep 
these  valuables  in  the  house.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  sleep  so 
long  as  they  are  here.    You  will  have  us  all  murdered  in  our  beds.' 

'  There  is  not  a  soul  except  ourselves  who  knows  that  they 
are  here,'  Miss  Pharr  responded.  'I  did  not  even  mention 
them  before  the  servants  at  dinner.  Besides  that,  they  are  not 
the  sort  of  thing  a  thief  would  care  to  steal.  They  are  too 
remarkable  to  be  easily  disposed  of.' 

'  Pray  don't  be  too  certain  of  that,  Miss  Pharr,'  said  Esden. 
'  I  have  encountered  professionally  a  score  of  gentlemen  who  would 
willingly  risk  their  necks  for  such  a  booty.  And,  as  for  disposing 
of  them,  there  is  an  actual  firm  of  receivers  of  stolen  goods  in 
London  who  are  known  to  be  ready,  at  almost  any  hour,  with  five 
thousand  pounds.' 

'Wyncott  Esden  knows  these  things,'  said  Miss  Wyncott. 
'His  profession  brings  him  into  contact  with  those  dangerous 
people.    You  should  really  listen  to  his  advice,  Janet.' 

'  Well,'  said  Miss  Pluur,  looking  up  at  Esden,  '  do  you  think 
it  unwise  for  me  to  have  them  with  me  ? ' 

'  I  think  it  a  little  rash  and  hazardous,'  he  answered. 

'  But,'  said  the  owner  of  the  jewels,  with  a  momentary  amused 
petulance,  '  you  want  to  make  them  a  sort  of  white  elephant  to 
me.  What  is  the  good  of  a  girl  having  the  things  at  all  if  she  is 
only  to  lock  them  up  in  a  bank  and  pay  for  their  being  kept  there  ? ' 

'That's  a  verra  pointed  query,'  said  Dr.  Elphinstone,  'but  I 
should  be  ill  at  ease  with  them  if  they  belonged  to  me.' 

'I  suppose,'  said  Miss  Pharr,  replacing  the  tray  which  covered 
the  more  valuable  gems,  'that  I  may  be  allowed  to  keep  my 
mother's  jewellery.    And  yet,  to  my  mind,  they  are  more  dangerous 
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than  the  others.    Yoa  have  only  to  wrench  these  stones  from  tii- 
setting,  and  nobody  could  identify  them/  ' 

*  Poor  Bobert  would  hardly  have  cared  for  the  idea  of  the  c-' 
lection  being  dessipated,  or  I  should  counsel  their  being  put  up: 
the  market,'  said  Dr.  Elphinstone.  { 

<  That  I  shall  never  do/  said  Miss  Pharr  decisively.  She  ck^ 
and  locked  the  casket.  ^  In  the  meantime,'  she  continu^  huf : 
iDg,  *  guard  my  dangerous  secret.  There  is  a  very  strong  ii 
snug  little  cupboard  in  my  bedroom,  and  there  they  shall  lie  ibli 
I  can  find  time  to  run  up  to  town  with  them.  Then  they  shall  z 
to  the  bankers.  Am  I  likely  to  encounter  a  burglar  on  the  stairs!' 

'  Janet,  I  beg  you  not  to  talk  of  such  terrible  things  in  a  tone : 
levity,'  said  the  old  lady.  *  It  is  a  wanton  tempting  of  Providence. 

There  are  some  people  who  seem  to  think  that  Providence  lie 
in  wait  for  little  opportunities  of  this  kind.  It  is  a  disrespectfc! 
theory,  and  would  seem  to  imply  a  capricious  sort  of  vigilaiie 
at  best. 

Miss  Pharr  ran  off  with  her  jewels,  locked  them  in  the  cup- , 
board  she  had  spoken  of,  and  returned.  Esden  so  manoeuvred  l^ 
to  place  himself  with  apparent  naturalness  at  her  side,  and  tb^ 
had  a  bright  and  cheerful  talk  together.  Every  moment  she  gret 
more  prepossessing  to  his  fancy,  and  he  began  to  think  that  if 
things  went  on  at  this  pace  there  would  be  no  need  for  pretenoei 
in  a  week's  time  from  now.  So  far  as  he  could  judge — and 
he  was  neither  outrageously  vain  nor  a  fool — the  impression  he 
made  was  as  &vourable  as  the  one  he  received.  He  went  to  bed 
with  a  light  heart,  but  the  hapless  J.  P.  haunted  his  pillow,  and 
darkened  his  midnight  hours  until  he  went  to  sleep  and  dreamed 
of  Miss  Pharr  and  Golconda. 


Esden  was  rather  a  late  bird  for  the  country  as  a  rule,  but  next 
morning  the  man  had  no  sooner  brought  in  his  tub  and  shaving 
water  than  he  bundled  out  of  bed.  Overnight,  a  photographic 
e^^dition  had  been  arranged,  and  Miss  Pharr  was  too  eager  to 
play  with  her  new  toy  to  suffer  herself  to  be  delayed  by  any  late 
comer.  Esden  wanted  to  be  helpful,  and  was  naturally  resolved 
to  be  profoundly  interested  in  photography. 

The  man  appointed  to  attend  to  his  necessities  had  opened 
his  portmanteau  and  stacked  away  his  belongings  with  perfect 
neatness.  He  had  not,  however,  opened  the  dressing-case,  which 
dosed  with  a  snap  looky  aod  that  li^ht  tapk  wap  left  to  tlie  band^ 
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of  the  proprietor.  Esden,  growling  a  little  at  the  delay,  sought 
for  the  key,  found  it,  and  opened  the  case.  There,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ba^^,  to  his  considerable  astonishment,  lay  the  severed 
halves  of  Mr.  Benben  Gale's  curious  souvenir. 

*  Now,  what  the  deuce  did  the  old  fool  think  I  wanted  that 
for  ? '  he  asked,  half  aloud.  *  What  on  earth  does  she  think  it  is, 
I  wonder?' 

He  remembered  having  found  it  upon  his  pillow  on  going  to 
bed  on  the  night  of  his  experiment  with  the  door*  He  had  un« 
screwed  the  tool,  and  set  it  on  the  chest  of  drawers,  and  there  his 
laundress  had  obviously  found  it. 

*  Thought  it  would  come  in  handy,  no  doubt,'  he  said,  laugh- 
ingly, as  he  applied  the  soap-brush  to  his  chin.  *  So  it  wovJd, 
with  Miss  Pharr's  jewels  in  the  house.  There's  a  good  joke  there. 
I'll  take  it  down,  and  tell  them  the  story.' 

It  crossed  his  mind  that  it  would  be  a  jest  to  pretend  to  have 
found  it  and  to  argue  from  it  the  presence  of  a  burglar  in  the 
house,  but  he  had  too  much  wit  to  turn  practical  joker,  and  aban- 
doned that  idea  before  it  was  fairly  formed.  He  was  dilatory  with 
his  dressing,  and  the  breakfast  bell  ringing  before  he  was  half 
ready  for  it  put  his  discovery  out  of  mind.  He  closed  the  dressing- 
bag  with  a  snap,  and  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs  before  he 
recalled  the  thought  of  the  implement. 

*  Never  mind,'  he  said  to  himself.  <  There'll  be  more  leisure 
for  a  story  after  dinner ; '  and  so  went  down  and  encountered  his 
hostess  and  his  fellow  guests  as  brightly  as  he  had  left  them  ten 
hours  before. 

*  A  letter  for  you,  Wyncott,'  said  the  old  lady.  Esden  took  it 
from  her  hand  and  recognised  J.  P.'s  superscription.  He  sat  down 
and  opened  the  envelope  with  the  handle  of  an  egg-spoon,  and 
took  out  the  missive  somewhat  jerkily.  His  correspondent  wrote 
that  he  had  heard  news  which  had  very  much  disturbed  him.  He 
had  called  at  chambers  for  the  purpose  of  talking  it  over,  and  the 
laundress,  knowing  their  intimacy,  had  given  him  Esden's  address. 
Was  that  bill  reaUy  all  right?  J.  P.  wanted  to  know.  It  was  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  to  him,  and  the  information  he  had  re- 
ceived made  him  fear  that  it  was  doubtful.    Would  Esden  wire  ? 

The  young  barrister  had  hard  work  to  conceal  his  annoyance. 
He  wouldn't  have  let  that  wretched  J.  P.  in  for  this,  so  he  told 
himself,  for  all  the  money  in  the  world.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  really  pitiful  to  damage  so  helpless  a  i)ersonage,  it  was  dis- 
astrous to  hurt  a  man  of  J.  P.'s  temperament,  because  everybody 
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would  know  the  injury  he  had  sustained,  and  the  cause  of  ti- 
trouble  would  inevitably  have  life  made  a  burden  to  him.  H  - 
had  not  been  that  the  others  were  supplied  with  a  theme  invli:. 
they  were  warmly  interested,  the  fall  in  Esden's  spirits,  and  ti- 
sham  gaiety  with  which  he  tried  to  mask  it,  would  hardly  k;- 
escaped  notice.  Confound  J.  P.!  What  had  he  £^t  to  hoi 
about — as  yet  ?  Let  him  howl  when  the  time  came  !  Esdenvi: 
righteously  wrathful  at  the  Seu^t  that  J.  P.  would  not  accept  L 
reiterated  word. 

Breakfast  over,  a  council  of  campaign  was  held,  and,  eFerybodj 
being  entrusted  with  something  to  carry,  the  part^  set  out  vit: 
Miss  Pharr's  brand-new  paraphernalia  in  search  of  landscap: 
beauties  at  Wootton  Wood.  There,  at  an  indicated  spot,  thef 
were  to  be  met  by  luncheon,  and  the  three  photographers  at  lear> 
were  bent  upon  making  a  day  of  it. 

They  had  scarcely  reached  their  destination,   and    were  all 
busily  interested  in  working  or  watching,  when  the  gardener's  bor 
from  the  house  came  up,  hot  and  breathless,  with  a  telegram  fc? 
Esden.    This  also  came  from  J.  P.,  and  Esden,  walking  a  little 
apart  to  open  it,  broke  into  maledictions  on  its  sender,   until  be 
caught  sight  of  the  brown-faced  boy  at  his  elbow,  staring  aghast 
and  open-mouthed  at  him.    He  had  an  impulse  upon  him  to 
wring  the  boy's  neck,  but  humour  was  his  forte  rather  than  ill- 
temper,  and  he  laughed  instead.    *  For  Heaven's  sake,  wire/  rsn 
J.  P.'s  message,  and  Esden,  tearing  a  blank  leaf  from  his  pocket- 
book,  pencilled  a  message  in  reply.    *  All  right.    Don't  be  an  old 
ass.'    He  gave  this  to  the  boy  with  half  a  crown,  and  bade  him 
take  it  to  the  post-office  with  all  convenient  speed. 

^  Be  oi  to  bring  back  the  chynge,  sir  ? '  the  boy  asked. 

*  No,'  said  Esden,  *  you  can  keep  it.' 
The  boy's  face  beamed,  and  he  was  off  with  a  touch  of  his  hat* 

brim.  When  he  thought  himself  at  a  distance  to  be  unobserved, 
he  was  seen  to  hurl  his  hat  in  the  air,  and  to  execute  a  wild 
flourish  of  delight  with  a  ]>air  of  prodigious  boots.  Miss  Pharr 
as  well  as  Esden  caught  sight  of  him,  and  burst  into  a  merr j  peal 
of  laughter. 

*  You  have  gladdened  one  heart  to-day,  Mr.  Esden,'  she  said, 
pleasantly. 

This  half  restored  Esden's  balance.  It  was  worth  while  even 
to  be  badgered  a  little,  if  the  badgering  in  any  way  helped  to 
establish  him  in  Miss  Pharr's  good  opinion.  But  J.  P.  obstinately 
refused  to  be  altogether  got  rid  of.  There  were  indeed  moments 
when  he  seemed  so  vividly  present^  with  that  new  moon  of  a  nose 
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»f  his  and  his  half-opened  mouth  of  resigned  complaint,  that  Esden 
oathed  him,  and  conld  have  willingly  done  him  bodily  injury  if 
.Iiat  could  have  helped  the  case. 

With  all  this,  it  was  his  business  to  be  unobtrusively  helpful, 
3U[id  constantly  interested  in  Miss  Fharr's  operations.  The  doctor 
and  the  maiden  lady  were  full  of  advices,  and  were  both  itching 
to  do  the  work  themselves.  The  spot  was  a  little  Paradise  for  a 
landscape  artist.  Every  change  of  postiure,  every  half-dozen  paces 
gave  a  new  picture.  Everybody  in  the  party  was  grouped  and 
posed  repeatedly,  and  even  when  the  operations  were  cut  short 
by  the  arrival  of  luncheon.  Miss  Fharr's  amateur  enthusiasm  was 
unabated,  and  her  artistic  appetite  uncloyed. 

The  cloth  was  spread  upon  a  little  turfy  table  at  the  very  edge 
of  the  wood,  and  the  spot  commanded  a  view  of  the  house  and  of 
the  winding  path  across  the  fields  which  led  towards  it.  They 
were  but  halfway  through  the  meal  when  Esden,  glancing  out  of 
the  shadow,  gave  an  actual  groan  of  impatience  and  rose  to  his 
feet.  There  was  J.  P.'s  ramshackle  figure  on  the  pathway,  and 
the  gardener's  boy  was  escorting  him. 

•  What  is  the  matter,  Wyncott  ? '  asked  the  doctor, 

*  Here's  the  deadliest  bore  in  Europe,'  he  responded.  'He's  a 
client  of  mine,  and  a  personal  acquaintance  into  the  bargain.  He 
presumes  on  that  to  come  and  talk  about  his  case  to  me.  I  won't 
endure  him.    I  shall  send  him  back  to  his  solicitor.' 

So  saying,  he  walked  off  to  meet  his  unwelcome  visitor,  who, 
seeing  him  approaching,  waved  his  stick  in  recognition,  and 
fumbled  in  his  pockets  for  a  tip  for  the  boy.  He  wore  long-fingered 
dogskin  gloves,  and  was  by  nature  one  of  those  clumsy-handed 
people  who  do  nothing  easily.  He  groped  so  long  for  the  three- 
penny piece  he  wanted,  that  Esden  came  up  with  him  just  as  he 
had  found  it.  They  both  kept  silence  until  the  boy  had  accepted 
the  coin  and  retired  with  a  salute. 

*  Now,  my  dear  fellow,  what  do  you  want  here  ? '  Esden  asked, 
in  a  tone  of  impatience. 

*Well,  you  see,'  mumbled  the  visitor,  behind  his  nose,  *you 
should  have  wired,  Esden.    You  ought  to  have  wired.' 
*Hang  it  all,  man,'  Esden  answered,  *  I  did  wire.' 
J.  P.  took  the  air  of  one  suddenly  arrested,  and  stared  at  Esden 
with  rounded  eyes,  and  his  mouth  a  little  open  as  if  he  were  making 
ready  to  bleat. 

*  I  never  got  it,'  he  said  feebly.    •  Where  did  you  send  it  to  ?  * 
*I  sent  it  to  the  office,'  Esden  answered.    *I  sent  it  inmie-. 

diately  on  receipt  of  yours*' 
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«Ohl*  said  J.  P.,  Hliat  accounts  for  it.  I  didn't  go  toi^ 
office  this  morning.  I  was  waiting  at  home  all  day  for  an  an?*^ 
What  did  you  say  ?  * 

« I  said,  "  All  right.    Don't  be  an  old  ass.''  *     Esden  laid  bee 
hands  on  J.  P.'s  shoulders,  and  gave  him  a  cordial  little  sbik'  i 
^  You  go  home,  old  man,'  he  said,  calling  up  his   brighter  sl: 
most  friendly  smile,  *  and  make  your  mind  quite  easy.' 

*  Well,  if  you  say  that,'  J.  P.  returned  dabioasly,  ^  it  take» . 
weight  off  a  man's  mind,  of  course.  But  they  told  me  in  the  fr  \ 
last  night  that  you  were  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  Tmi\ 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  it  made  me  anxious.' 

'  Now,  look  here,  J.  P.,'  said  Esden,  with  a  gentle  severitj  I 
<  Fve  written  to  you  that  it's  all  right.  I've  wired  to  yon  that  i: « ! 
all  right.  I've  told  you  over  and  over  again,  speaking  to  you  h^  : 
to  face,  that  it's  all  right.'  I 

*  Well— oh,  of  course,  if  you  put  it  that  way,'  said  J.  P.,  stC 
dubious. 

<  Don't  you  fret,'  said  Esden ;  *  you  shall  never  hear  any  mor? 
about  it.' 

J.  P.  said  again  that  a  load  was  taken  from  his  mind,  though 
he  looked  as  if  an  added  burden  had  been  laid  upon  it. 

*  You  see,  Esden,'  he  mumbled  in  meek  apology,  <  it  would  be 
an  awful  thing  for  me  to  have  to  meet  it.  Six  g^ls,  you  knov, 
all  in  perfect  health,  and  such  appetites  you'd  hardly  credit 
Then  Mrs.  P.' — it  seems  that  she  too  was  shorn  of  a  whole  sur- 
name like  himself — ^  is  very  ailing  and  weakly.  We  have  had  tc 
take  on  another  woman  to  look  after  the  children,  and  the  doctor'i 
bills  are  something  awful.  Of  course  I  must  let  her  have  the  best 
assistance,  and  a  good  doctor  is  very  expensive.' 

*  I  know,  old  chap,  I  know,'  said  Esden,  laying  a  hand  upon 
his  shoulder.  At  that  moment  his  heart  ached  with  compassioD 
and  repentance.  *  You  shan't  be  hurt,  J.  P.  He  would  be  a 
hard-hearted  devil  who'd  damage  you,  old  chap.' 

*  Well,  then,'  said  J.  P.,  *  I  can  rely  upon  you  ? ' 

*  You  can  rely  upon  me,'  Esden  answered. 

He  walked  back  with  him  towards  the  station,  and  had  to  seem 
high-spirited  and  easy  of  heart  all  the  way.  The  poor  J.  P.  went 
off"  comforted,  and  Esden  strolled  back  bitterly  unhappy,  and  filled 
with  an  impotent  loathing  of  himself.  He  had  spoken  one  phrase 
in  all  sincerity.  It  was  base  indeed  to  hurt  so  harmless  a  creatnretf 
But  how  he  could  help  it,  and  how  escape  the  disgrace  which 
seemed  falling  upon  himself,  he  could  not  guess. 
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VI 

The  placid  Mrs.  Wyncott  watched  her  impecunious  nephew's 
progress  with  the  heiress  with  a  growing  satisfaction.     She  was 
one  of  those  people  who  believe  that  reformed  rakes  make  the  best 
Ixusbands,  which  is  at  least  as  true  as  that  pickpockets  retired 
from  practice  are  the  most  &ithfal  of  trustees.    Esden  had  cer- 
tainly been  a  bit  of  a  rake  in  his  day.     Once  the  old  lady  had 
.  paid  his  debts  for  him,  and  there  had  been  so  pronounced  a  cool- 
ness on  her  side  after  this  act  of  kindness,  that  Esden,  who  had 
r   natural  and  considerable  expectations  from  her,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  pretend  to  a  condition  of  financial  prosperity  which  he 
i^as  very  far  from  enjoying.    He  had  even  gone  so  far,  when  he 
had  grown  quite  sure  of  his  aunt's  forgiveness,  as  to  offer  repay- 
ment.   The  old  lady  had  been  very  kind  with  him  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  had  shed  a  tear  or  two  over  the  returned  and  respectable 
prodigal.     It  was  quite  right,  in  her  judgment,  for  a  young  man 
to  sow  his  wild  oats ;  but  she  had  a  strong  impression,  too,  that 
the  young  man  should  reserve  a  special  field  for  them,  and  should 
bring  home  some  marketable  harvest.     Of  her  two  nephews  she 
had  been  used  \o  prefer  Arnold,  but  Arnold  had  gone  into  the 
Church.    Mrs.  Wyncott's  father  had  been  a  pronounced  Whig  in 
the  terrible  old  Nineties,  and  she  had  imbibed  from  him  certain 
vague  notions  about  the  Godhead  of  Beason,  which  left  the  Church 
respectable  to  her  mind,  but  behind  the  age  and  a  trifle  feeble. 
A  man  with  Arnold's  figure  should  have  gone  into  the  Guards. 
She  was  a  little  parsimonious,  but  she  had  cared  enough  for  him 
to  find  the  money  for  that  somewhat  expensive  and  unprofitable 
career.     He  chose  the  Church  in  spite  of  her,  and  her  affection  for 
him  cooled,  until  she  began  to  like  the  scapegrace  better  than  the 
clergyman. 

There  was  an  understood  feud  between  her  and  her  daughter 
Edith  on  this  point.  Edith  was  a  devout  Churchwoman,  and  re- 
probated mamma's  freethinking  opinions,  vague  and  harmless  as 
they  were.  Then  the  old  maid — with  that  tender  insight  which 
unmarried  women  who  have  passed  their  prime  unloved  so  often 
have — had  penetrated  a  secret  to  which  her  mother  was  blind. 
Arnold  was  seriously  in  love  with  Miss  Pharr,  and  was  only 
frightened  away  by  the  contemplation  of  her  money.  She  held 
the  key  to  another  secret  which  needed  no  tenderness  to  discover. 
The  money  which  drove  the  solider  and  worthier  man  away  was 
VPL.  XIJ.  NO.  LT^XIJ.  p  P 
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the  bait  which  drew  his  shallower  and  less  deserving  consin.  52^ 
liked  Wyncott  Esden — most  people  liked  him — and  she  was  a- 
very  severe  in  her  judgment  about  him.  But  she  esteemed  ti- 
other  man  infinitely  more  highly.  So,  whilst  manima  benevcdent; 
plotted  in  behalf  of  the  barrister,  Miss  Wyncott  took  the  eaisr . 
of  the  clergyman  in  hand,  and  determined  to  do  her  best  for  liiz. 
Miss  Pharr  and  Esden  and  the  old  doctor  were  out  photogn^- 
ing  together,  and  the  old  lady  was  inwardly  complacent  at  i>. 
prospect  of  the  two  young  people  being  left  much  in  each  othsrV 
society.  She  had  never  dared  to  warn  Edith  out  of  the  way,  br. 
she  triumphed  over  the  small  stratagem  which  she  believed  ri 
have  kept  her  at  home  that  morning.  By-and-by,  howev^,  sb 
discovered  that  there  was  another  strategist  on  the  field. 

*  It  looks  very  hot  outside  this  morning,'  said  the  younger  lady, 
leisurely  plying  her  needle.     ^  I  am  glad  I  stayed  within  doors.' 

'  So  am  I^  my  dear,'  mamma  answered  comfortably. 

*  It  has  given  me  an  opportunity,'  said  Miss  Wyncott,  *<rf  ' 
writing  to  Arnold.'     Mamma  dropped  her  book  upon  her  lap,  aad 
folded  her  plump  hands  upon  it  with  an  expression  almost  of  di.-  \ 
may. '  I  don't  know  bow  it  is  that  one's  hands  seem  so  fall  alwaj^ 
Edith  went  on,  with  no  admission  of  having  noticed  this  change 
of  attitude,  *  but  one  never  seems  to  have  time  for  anything.' 

She  went  on  stitching  with  downcast  eyes,  and  the  old  ladj, 
making  her  tone  as  tranquil  as  she  could,  asked: 

*  What  did  you  say  to  Arnold  ? ' 

*  I  told  him  we  should  be  very  glad  to  see  him  if  he  wooW 
come  down.' 

*  Edith ! '  cried  the  old  lady,  with  sudden  shrillness. 

'  Yes,  dear  ? '  said  Edith,  looking  innocently  up  at  her. 

*For  goodness'  sake,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wyncott,  *  don't  take 
these  airs  with  me.  You  know  very  well  that  I  don't  want  Arnold 
here  at  present.  I  don't  want  any  other  young  man  than  Wyncott 
about  the  house  at  present.     I  forbid  you  to  send  that  letter.' 

For  sole  answer.  Miss  Wyncott  arose  from  her  seat  and  rang 
the  bell.  Mamma  fanned  herself  with  a  defined  air  of  triumphant 
indignation,  and  her  daughter  went  back  to  her  sewing.  By-and* 
by,  a  servant  appeared  in  answer  to  the  summons. 

^  Ask  Grainger  to  come  here,'  said  Edith. 

'  Grainger,  Miss  Wyncott  ? '  repeated  the  servant. 

*  Grainger,'  repeated  Edith,  *  Miss  Pharr's  maid.' 

,  There  was  another  pause,  and  Mrs.  Wyncott's  fan  took  a  dis- 
turbed and  doubtful  moyeii^ent.     Ii^  a  little  while  Grainger  canie, 
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Looking  reserved  and  handsome,  and  as  if  under  a  sort  of  stately 
oompulsion.  She  was  dressed  in  discreet  black,  with  white  linen 
stt>  the  wrists  and  throat,  and  her  lustrous  black  hair  was  rolled 
ixxto  a  great  knot.  She  looked  as  unyielding  and  disdainful  here 
SiS  she  had  done  in  Esden's  chambers  a  week  earlier. 

The  younger  lady  did  not  so  much  as  trouble  to  glance  at  her. 

*  You  have  been  to  the  village  ?'  she  asked,  in  a  tone  of  icy 
a^weetness.  ^ 

*  Yes,  Miss  Wyncott.' 

*  Did  you  post  the  letter  I  gave  to  you  ? ' 
•     *  Yes,  Miss  Wyncott.' 

<  Thank  you.    That  will  do.' 

Grrainger  retired,  closing  the  door  behind  her. 

*  I  am  naturally  very  sorry,  mamma,'  said  Edith,  *  but  you  see' 
it  is  too  late.' 

*  You  have  done  this  in  order  to  spite  me,  Edith,  and  to  thwart 
my  plans,'  cried  the  old  lady  in  an  angry  flutter. 

^Eeally,  mamma,'  Edith  responded,  *you  say  the  strangest 
and  most  unaccountable  things.  What  plans  of  yours  do  I  know 
of  that  could  possibly  be  thwarted  by  Arnold's  presence  here  ?' 

*  Oh ! '  responded  the  old  lady,  *  I  have  no  patience.  You  call 
yourself  a  Christian  woman,  Edith.  I  have  no  faith  in  you  sanc- 
timonious people.  If  there  is  any  difference  between  telling  a 
lie  and  acting  one,  I'm  sure  the  difference  is  in  favour  of  the  tell- 
ing.' Edith  sewed  on  contentedly.  '  How  dare  you  try  to  face 
me  out  with  a  pretence  that  you  knew  nothing  of  my  plans  ?' 

'  *  Mamma,'  said  Edith,  *  you  will  not  forgive  yourself  for  this 
outburst  so  readily  as  I  shall.' 

'  *  Fiddlestick ! '  said  the  old  lady.  *  If  you  succeed  in  spoiling 
what  I  am  trying  to  do — and  you  know  what  I  am  trying  to  do  as 
well  as  I  do  myself — I  will  never  forgive  you  to  the  day  of  my  death, 
and  ril  will  every  penny  to  Wyncott.' 

.  *I  have  my  own  modest  competence,  mamma,'  said  Edith,' 
with  something  almost  saintly  in  her  tone. 

*  You  may  make  the  most  of  it.,'  her  mother  responded  angrily. 
If  she  had  been  as  young  as  her  daughter,  she  would  have  left  the 
room  in  a  swirl  of  petticoats.  As  it  was,  she  went  off"  the  scene 
with  a  sense  of  something  wanting  in  the  way  of  dignified 
rapidity. 

*  Do  not  walk  too  fast,  mamma,'  said  Edith,  with  a  readiness 
of  pardon  which  completed  the  other's  exasperation.  *  You  will 
only  heat  yourself,  and  be  unnerved  afterwards.' 

ppa 
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Now  this  scene,  coming  on  a  proclamation  of  Miss  Wjii«^ 
tender-heartedness,  may  seem  to  contradict  it,  but  only  fiar  tbf  i 
superficial.  If  her  mother  had  been  but  a  hundredth  part  l^ 
distressed  and  annoyed  about  anything  else  in  the  world,  she  wonl. 
have  been  sure  of  her  daughter's  sympathy.  But  here  was  a  k^ 
affitir  in  which  each  had  an  interest,  and  Edith  would  have  ^st- 
almost  anything  to  prevent  her  candidate  from  bein^  jostled  or 
of  the  running.  She  wanted  a  finger  in  that  delicious  love-f£i 
which  no  man  had  ever  baked  for  her  eating.  There  was  sos^ 
thing  almost  pious  too,  a  feeling  of  saintly  satisfaction,  in  ttt* 
thought  that  she  might  help  to  roll  Miss  Pharr's  thousands  frc^ 
the  worldling's  track,  and  send  them  in  the  Church's  way. 

As  Miss  Wyncott  went  on  with  her  sewing,  her  thongliti 
turned,  with  a  grave  disapproval,  on  the  accent  and  bearing  of 
Miss  Pharr's  new  maid.  She  had  not  liked  the  n^w  toaid  from  tbe 
moment  of  her  arrival,  but  she  had  never  liked  her  so  little  as  in 
the  brief  interview  of  that  morning.  Grainger's  manner  had  been 
tmdeniably  haughty,  and  so  long  as  domestic  service  shall  continue 
as  an  institution,  ladies  will  object  to  being  treated  dehaut  en  bag 
by  their  friends'  maids.  The  more  Miss  Wyncott  thought  of 
Grainger's  manner,  the  less  she  b'ked  it.  Now,  the  &ct  was,  that 
Grainger  was  by  nature  of  a  very  sweet  and  serviceable  dispod* 
tion ;  but  her  expectation  of  Esden  in  the  house  had  laid  a  chillis^ 
constraint  upon  her  from  the  first,  and  on  her  way  back  from  the 
errand  upon  which  Miss  Wyncott  had  despatched  her,  the  girl  bad 
had  an  encounter  of  the  most  disturbing  sort. 

The  house  and  the  railway  station  were  both  on  the  high  road, 
though  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  but  the  way  to 
the  village  ran  through  a  close-grown  copse.    Through  the  middle 
of  this  copse  babbled  a  little  runnel,  not  more  than  a  foot  wide  in 
dry  weather.     The  formation  of  its  banks  showed  that  in  winter  it 
could  assume  considerable  proportions,  but  at  the  present  season 
of  the  year  the  wooden  bridge  which  crossed  it  looked  dispropor- 
tionately and  even  absurdly  long.    As  Grainger  approached  this 
^>ridge  she  saw  a  gentleman  lounging  moodily  upon  it,  with  his 
elbows  on  the  rail,  and  a  walking-stick  dangling  firom  one  hand. 
She  drew  her  skirts  on  one  side,  and  quickened  her  step  to  pass 
him,  for  she  was  a  town-bred  girl,  and  the  solitude,  silence,  and 
dimness  of  the  little  wood  awed  and  frightened  her  more  than  a 
little.     An  unknown  lonely  street  on  a  dark  night  would  have  had 
no  such  terrors  for  her  as  this  quiet  bit  of  woodland.     When  she 
was  within  six  feet  pf  the  paoody  gentleman,  he  turned  and  assumed 
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&11  erect  posture  so  abruptly  that  she  all  but  walked  into  his 
strms.     She  recoiled  with  an  involuntary  smothered  cry. 

*  Let  me  get  by,  Mr.  Esden  I ' 

'  You  seem  in  a  deuce  of  a  hurry  to  get  by/  said  Esden,  looking 
&t  her  with  a  face  of  unusual  gloom. 

'  I  am  in  a  hurry,'  she  responded.  *  I  am  doing  an  errand  for 
IMiss  Wyncott.    Let  me  go  by.* 

'  You  weren't  always  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  away  from  me,' 
said  Esden. 

*  I  wonder,'  she  answered,  with  an  angry  flash,  *  that  you  should 
have  the  face  to  speak  about  those  times  to  me.  I  wonder ' — ^and 
then  on  a  sudden  her  voice  began  to  quaver — *•  that  you  can  find 
the  heart ' 

Then,  to  Esden's  discomfiture,  and  somewhat  to  his  amaze- 
ment, she  began  to  cry.  She  turned  away  from  him  to  find  her 
handkerchief,  and,  having  found  it,  hid  her  face.  Her  sobs  became 
almost  convulsive,  and  her  figure  writhed  as  though  she  struggled 
with  herself.  He  put  his  arm  about  her  waist,  intending  to  con- 
sole her,  but  she  sprang  away  from  him  and  &ced  him,  with  the 
handkerchief  clasped  in  both  hands,  and  her  face  distorted  with 
weeping. 

^  You ! '  she  said  passionately.  <  Are  you  a  man  ?  What  right 
have  you  to  stop  me  here  ?  ' 

*I  never  thought  you  cared  as  much  as  this,  Polly,'  said 
Esden. 

*  What  right  have  you  to  say  I  care  ?  *  she  asked.  *  You  would 
have  left  me  with  enough  to  care  for,  if  I  had  been  the  fool  you 
thought  I  was.' 

*  My  dear,'  said  Esden,  *  if  you  think  that  I'm  the  sort  of  brute 
to  throw  a  woman  over  after  getting  all  I  care  for,  you're  very 
much  mistaken.  For  my  own  part,  I  never  thought  that  marriage 
was  a  part  of  the  bargain.  I  never  fancied  it  entered  your  mind 
to  think  so.' 

*  When  a  man  tells  a  girl  he  loves  her,'  she  answered,  with  a 
vehemence  so  passionate  that  she  could  hardly  find  words  for  it, 
'  he  either  means  marriage  or  he  is  a  villain.  Do  you  talk  to  Miss 
Pharr  as  you  used  to  talk  to  me  ?  Do  you  dare  to  think  about 
her  as  you  had  the  impudence  to  think  about  me  ? ' 

*  Don't  talk  about  Miss  Pharr,  if  you  please,'  said  Esden^ 
sombrely.  *rm  sorry  that  I  hurt  your  pride.  I'm  sorry  that 
we  misunderstood  each  other.' 

*  Hurt  my  pride  ? '  she  Faid.    *  Hurt  my  pride  ?    You  hurt  my 
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pride  in  you.    I  thought  you  were  a  man.     I  thought  you  weni 
gentleman.' 

*  Well,  well,  Polly,'  said  Esden.  *  Let  sleeping-  dog«  lie.  Ite* 
your  pardon.    There  !  I'm  very  sorry.' 

She  disdained  his  offered  hand,  and  he,  shragging  his  shosi- 
ders,  turned  and  walked  away  with  a  more  dejected  air  than  er?:. 
When  she  had  been  left  alone  for  a  little  while,  the  girl^  by  a  stios^  . 
effort,  suppressed  her  tears,  and,  climbing  down  tbe  bank  by  iLf  \ 
side  of  the  runlet,  steeped  a  part  of  her  handkerchief  in  the  dear 
cool  waters,  and  removed  all  traces  of  her  late  passion.    Esde: 
meanwhile  strode  up  to  the  house  on  some  slight  commissioii  whiti 
he  had  undertaken  for  Miss  Pharr,  and  walking  briskly^  by  mat  i 
force  of  motion  cleared  away  for  the  moment — as  men  of  his  { 
temperament  can  do-— the  troubles  which  lay  upon  bis  mind. 

Next  day  Arnold  ran  down  from  tow])  by  an  early  train,  vA 
was  received  rather  icily  by  the  old  lady.  The  younger  lady  vas 
extremely  warm  on  the  contrary,  and  had  never  been  so  hoe^ 
table  and  so  cousinly  affectionate  in  all  his  kindly  remembrance 
of  her. 

Miss  Pharr  was  still  indefatigable  in  her  enjoyment  of  tlie 
new  toy,  and  the  old  doctor  was  her  willing  slave,  as  he  had  been 
from  the  time  when  she  tyrannised  over  him  in  her  babyhooi 
She  was  very  deft-handed  and  quick  to  learn,  and  with  so  experi- 
enced a  monitor  constantly  at  her  elbow  she  made  delightful  pro- 
gress. They  had  set  up  a  tent  upon  the  lawn,  and  were  now 
bent  on  getting  pictures  of  the  house  from  half-a-dozen  different 
points  of  view.  Mrs.  Wyncott,  who  sat  reading  in  the  tent  at  tbe 
moment  of  Arnold's  arrival,  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  heiress 
received  him  with  a  manner  very  different  from  that  with  w&icb 
she  had  welcomed  his  cousin.  Miss  Pharr  was  a  trifle  shy  wiUi 
the  young  clergyman,  and  gave  no  sign  of  pleasure  when  sbe 
greeted  him. 

Arnold  himself  seemed  not  altogether  at  his  ease,  and  the  young 
barrister  fluttered  so  assiduously  about  the  heiress,  that,  but  for 
Edith's  attentions  to  him,  the  curate  would  have  felt  himself 
altogether  in  the  cold.  At  luncheon  he  was  perforce  taken  into 
conversation,  aud  there  he  dropped  what  turned  out  to  be  a  sort  of 
social  bombshell,  though  he  let  it  fall  quite  unawares. 

*  Whom  do  you  think  I  met  in  town  last  night,  Wyncott  ?'  be 
asked,  addressing  his  cousin. 

*  That's  rather  a  wide  riddle,'  Wyncott  answered  lightly.    * 
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*  I  met  the  Boomer.    Boomer  Brown.' 

*  Never ! '  cried  Esden,  starting  from  the  table.     He  stood  up- 
x-ight,  with  a  flnshed  face,  and  cast  a  swift  glance  aromid  the  table. 
1?hen  he  torned  pale,  and  sat  down  again,  drawing  np  his  chair 
iDehind  him.     *  I  beg  your  pardon,'  he  said,  with  an  odd  catch  in 
Ills  voice.    *  I'd  heard  the  Boomer  was  dead.     Boyce  told  me  so. 
A^mold's  announcement,'  he  added,  turning  to  his  aunt,  and  tap- 
ping his  fingers  upon  his  chest,  ^  hit  me  rather  hard.     It  was  like 
seeing  a  ghost  to  hear  it.     I  must  go  and  see  the  Boomer,  Arnold.' 

*  You  will  have  to  be  pretty  quick  about  it,*  Arnold  answered. 
*  He's  off  again  to-night,  I  fancy.' 

<  Off? 'said  Esden.    « Where?' 

*  Back  to  Honduras.' 

^  My  dear  aunt,'  said  Esden,  rising,  slowly  this  time,  *  I  am 
sure  you  will  forgive  me,  but  this  is  a  dear  old  friend  of  mine.  I 
thought  he  was  dead,  and  that  I  should  never  see  his  face  again. 
I  must  run  up  to  see  him.  You'll  excuse  me,  won't  you  ?  We 
were  at  Cambridge  together,  the  old  Boomer  and  I.  There  isn't  a 
better  fellow  in  the  world.' 

He  was  very  oddly  moved,  and  everybody  at  table  remarked  it. 

*  Go  by  all  means,  Wyncott,'  the  old  lady  answered. 

*  You  know  where  he's  staying,  Arnold  ?  ' 

*  Yes.    At  the  Langham.    He's  there  till  six,  I  fancy.' 

*  All  right,'  said  Esden.    *  How  do  the  up-trains  go  ? ' 

^  There  is  one  due  in  a  quarter  of  an  hoiu:,  sir,'  said  the  ser- 
vant who  waited  at  table.    *One  twenty-five,  sir.' 

*I11  take  that,'  said  Esden.    *ril  take  a  handbag  with  me  in 
case  I  should  be  able  to  induce  him  to  stay  another  night  in  town.  . 
I  wouldn't  miss  him  for  the  world.' 

With  that  he  left  the  room,  and  was  heard  racing  upstairs^ 
three  steps  at  a  time.  Shortly  he  was  heard  racing  down  again, 
and  when  he  thrust  his  head  in  at  the  door  in  passing  he  looked 
positively  radiant. 

*  If  I'm  not  down  by  nine  o'clock,  don't  expect  me  to-night,'  he 
said,  and  disappeared,  smiling. 

'Very  well,  dear,'  Mrs.  Wyncott  answered,  but  he  was  gone 
already.  *  Those  affections  between  young  men,'  the  old  lady 
added,  turning  to  Miss  Phair,  *  are  very  beautiful  to  see.  When 
you  see  that  kind  of  feeling  in  a  young  man,  you  know  what  sort 
of  a  heart  he  has.    Poor  dear  Wyncott !     He  was  quite  moved.' 

That  poor  dear  Wyncott  had  been  moved,  and  deeply  moved, 
was  obvious  to  the  poorest  observer.    But  it  was  not  his  warmth 
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and  tenderness  of  attachment  towards  this  casually  mentmei : 
friend  which  had  so  excited  him.    The  plain  English  of  the  inatU:: 
was  that  the  Boomer  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  geni^roQS  »: ' 
amiable  men  in  Esden's  acquaintance,  but  beyond  oomjiaxisoii  tL; 
wealthiest.    He  had  but  to  tell  the  story  of  his  embarrassmenti  u 
the  Boomer  to  be  lifted  out  of  them.    He  ooold  bear  bis  firiefid't 
noisy,  cheerful  voice  booming  at  him  in  anticipation — *  Three  hm- 
dred,  my  boy  ?    Certainly.    Make  it  five.'    It  is  not  to  be  sop- 
posed  that  the  Honduras  millionaire  had  this  agreeable  and  ea^ 
way  with  every  old  college  acquaintance,  but  it  happened  that  be 
had  saved  Esden  from  drowning  once  npon  a  time,  and  from  tin: 
moment  forward  had  been  as  fond  of  him  as  if  he  had   fanyG^t 
him  into  being. 

To  save  that  forlorn  J.  F. — to  save  himself — ^it  was  a  ^loriocs 
prospect  t  The  summer  sun  had  never  shone  more  brig^htly  for 
Esden  than  it  did  that  afternoon.  The  broad  earth  lan^hed  to  his 
rejoicing  fancy.  He  threw  care  to  the  winds,  and  sat  like  a  king, 
with  his  thoughts  for  courtiers,  as  the  train  bore  him  slowly  throngl 
the  sleepy  pastures.  When  he  reached  the  terminus  and  hailed 
a  hansom,  he  was  so  full  of  high  spirits,  that  the  very  cabbj 
grinned  responsive  to  his  smile,  and  rattled  him  along  to  the 
Langham  with  a  solace  for  his  own  hard-bitten  fancies. 

At  the  portal  blank  midnight  fell  on  everything*.  Brown 
was  gone.  He  had  taken  the  morning  train,  and  had  left  no 
address  behind  him. 


(To  he  continued) 
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THE   loiterer  in  the  byways  of  literary  history  and  criticism 
might  find  materials  for  a  curious  and  amusing  chapter  in  a 
consideration  of  the  often-repeated  attempts — some  of  them  ad- 
mirable, many  of  them  absurd — to  fix  by  authority,  or  to  influence 
in  some  artificial  way,  the  literary  vocabulary  of  a  living  language. 
He  might  look  in  on  the  Delia  Gruscans ;  not  the  Laura  Marias 
and  Anna  Matildas  whose  insipid  sentimentalisms  incontinently 
vanished  at  the  sound  of  Gifford's  mock  and  satire,  but  the  mem- 
bers of  the  famous  Florentine  Academy,  the  pious  labourers  who 
found  their  task  in  separating  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  of  the 
Tuscan  tongue.    They  named  themselves  the  '  Accademia  della 
Crusca,'  the  Academy  of  the  *  Bran ' ;  their  device  was  a  sieve ; 
their  motto,  '  II  piii  bel  fior  ne  coglie '  (^  It  gathers  the  finest 
flour ').    In  their  hall  of  meeting  the  seats  were  in  the  form  of 
a  baker's  basket,  the  backs  shaped  like  a  shovel  for  com,  and  the 
grey  satin  cushions  in  the  likeness  of  a  miller's  sack.    There  sat 
the  Delia  Cruscans  with  their  sieve,  bolting  their  literary  bran. 
Or,  passing  from  Italy  to  France,  the  lingering  rambler  might 
throw  an  amused  glance  on  Bonsard  and  his  marvellous  lin- 
guistic ways ;  Bonsard,  who  thought  his  native  French  a  poor 
and  feeble  speech,  and  who  would  have  wished  to  drag  Greek 
and  Latin  almost  bodily  into  it.    Nay,  he  did  it.    Here  is  one  of 
his  verses : — 

Ocymore,  dyspotme,  oligochronien. 

It  was  well  that  Bonsard  uttered  a  note  of  warning  to  those 
too  confiding  Frenchmen  who  might  have  thought  that  they  could 
surely  read  the  works  of  their  own  fellow-countryman : — 

Les  Frangais  qui  mes  vers  liront, 
B'ils  ne  sont  et  Grecs  et  Bomains, 
An  lieu  de  oe  livre  ils  n'auront 
Qa'un  pesant  faix  entre  les  mains4 
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From  Ronsaxd  to  Malherbe ;  from  one  linguistic  absmditj 
its  counter-absurdity.  Malherbe,  a  fanatic  for  the  purity  of  t_. 
French  language,  abominated  and  proscribed  Bonsard  and  all  L 
works.  Known  as  the  *  tyrant  of  words  and  syllables,*  Malhertr. 
on  his  death-bed  and  in  the  very  last  moments  of  his  life,  angr. 
rebuked  his  nurse  for  the  solecisms  of  her  language.  And  when  b 
confessor  mildly  remonstrated,  Malherbe  only  replied :  *  Sir,  I  ¥■_ 
defend  to  my  very  last  gasp  the  purity  of  the  French  langn&gt. 
The  good  confessor  soothingly,  but  not  in  too  exquisite  a  dictioi. 
dwelt  on  the  heavenly  joys  which  Malherbe  might  now  reckon  t 
be  within  so  very  easy  a  distance ;  but  the  pedantic  purist  brob  ^ 
out  upon  him :  *  Say  no  more  about  it,  or  your  wretched  style  wL 
disgust  me  with  the  place  altogether  I ' 

Too  well  known  for  comment  are  the  vagaries  of  the  fix- 
cieusee  who  rallied  at  the  Hotel  Rambouillet,  who  would  refora 
French  orthography,  and  banish  from  the  language  everythisg 
that  was  mean  and  common  and  vulgar.  And  there  were  tk 
Euphuists  in  Elizabeth's  England ;  and  there  were  the  EngM 
purists  who  would  use  no  word  not  to  be  found  in  Dryden ;  and, 
in  France  once  more,  there  were  the  French  Forty  and  their  loog 
and  painful  struggles  with  their  Dictionary. 

If  we  English  should  ever  have  an  English  Academy  on  iht 
model  of  the  French  one — and,  though  the  virtue  of  an  *  if '  was 
hardly  ever  greater,  we  really  came  quite  near  this  once  in  the  daj« 
of  Queen  Anne  and  Swift  and  Bolingbroke — there  is  one  mistake 
which  such  an  Academy  would  very  certainly  avoid.     The  Sodetj 
of  the  Forty,  or  the  Thirty,  or  the  Fifty,  might  be  the  rallying- 
point  for  excellence  in  manner  and  sanity  in  matter;  if  it  were 
not  that  it  need  not,  like  the  condescending  monarch,  take  the 
trouble  to  be  bom.     But  it  would  never  attempt  to  do  for  the 
English  language  what  the  French  Academy  attempted  to  do  for  the 
French.     It  would  not  say  that  such  and  such  a  word  was  English 
and  should  be  so,  and  that  such  and  such  another  word  was  not 
Enghsh  and  should  not  be  so.   It  would  not  think  that  any  man  or 
any  body  of  men  could  do  much  to  interfere  with  the  natural  growth 
and  tendencies  of  a  living  language.     All  such  attempts,  however 
well-meaning  and  even  praiseworthy,  end  in  inevitable  failure, 
and  have  always  a  fatal  tendency  to  become  sheerly  ridiculous. 
In  the  early  seventeenth  century  in  France,  it  was  an  admirable 
and  an  essential  thing  to  insist  on  critical  correctness  in  the  use 
of  the  French  language,  but  it  was  absurd  to  be  so  pedantical  a 
purist  as  Malherbe  was.     Malherbe  was  so  fatal  a  precisian  in  his 
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lioice  of  words  that  he  spent  three  years  in  composing  an  ode  on 
Ine  death  of  a  friend's  wife.  By  the  time  the  ode  was  ready  Mai^ 
lerbe's  friend  was  a  married  man  again.  French  is  a  Somance 
a^nguage,  and  it  was  not  at  all  ridiculous  to  strengthen  and  en- 
Icli  it  from  the  stores  of  the  classical  tongues ;  but  it  was  absurd 
:o  go  such  extravagant  lengths  as  fionsard  went,  and  the  inevi-- 
balsle  punishment  followed  in  the  killing  satire  of  Babelais.  It 
V7£Ls  quite  the  reverse  of  absurd  to  avoid  vulgarity  and  cultivate 
dignity,  even  in  the  mere  small  change  of  everyday  conversa- 
tion ;  but  it  was  ludicrous  and  grotesque  to  talk  as  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  Hotel  Sambouillet  talked,  and  the  world  still 
laughs  with  Moli^re  over  the  fantastic  absurdities  of  the  Tri^' 
deubsea  RidiciUea.  In  like  manner,  Shakespeare,  in  Lovers 
Labour*8  Loaty  poured  a  stream  of  kindly  ridicule  over  the  extra^ 
ordinary  ways  of  the  English  Euphuists. 

Crazes  vary  but  never  disappear.     At  the  present  day  there  is 
a  little  band  of  English  writers  who,  like  all  these  other  excellent 
but  extravagant  persons,  are  possessed  by  a  fantastic  linguistic 
!  spirit.     Their  motto,  if  they  had  one,  would  be  :    *  The  English 
language  for  the  English  people ;'  or,  *  The  English  language,  the 
whole  English  language,  and  nothing  but  the  English  language.' 
In  spite  of  all  temptations  they  remain  Englishmen.     A  word  of 
foreign  origin  in  an  English  sentence  is  in  their  eyes  an  abomina- 
tion.   They  are  true  to  what  they  are  fond  of  calling  our  grand 
old  mother-tongue,  our  strong  old  Saxon  speech,  our  pure,  homely, 
strong  Saxon-English.     In  their  instinctive  rejection  of  any  word 
unstamped  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  hall-mark,  they  remind  one  of 
the  man  who  looked  with  such  horror  upon  under-cooked  meat  or 
anything  resembling  it,  that  he  once  sent  away  a  cinder  because 
it  was  red.     In  short,  these  good  people  are  so  intensely  Anglo- 
Saxon  that  they  would  have  been  quite  at  home  at  a  soiree  at 
Cynewulf 's  or  at  a  conversazione  to  meet  Caedmon. 

A  considerable  number  of  them  may  be  reckoned  as  very 
unimportant  offenders.  Such,  for  instance,  are  many  of  the 
writers  of  the  countless  little  primers  on  History  and  Literature 
which  swarm  every  year  from  the  press.  Everyone  knows  the 
curiously  archaic  style  affected  by  many  of  the  authors  of  these 
little  books.  They  seem  to  find  some  inexplicable  pleasure  in 
writing  such  sham-simple  sentences  as :  *  Howbeit  there  reigned- 
in  593  a  king  in  Northumberland,  named  Ethelfrith,  a  very  mighty 
man.'  This  is  the  sort  of  king  who,  in  this  literary  style,  *  waxes 
ve7  wroth,'  and  *  slays  the  folk.'    Men  wounded  in  battle  are 
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<  sore  hurt/  and  when  there  is  a  famine  in  the  land  ^  mach  \ . 
dies  of  hunger.'    All  this  is  a  very  harmless  kind  of  thing,  tL<  v. 
to  anyone  with  the  slightest  sense  of  homour  it  is  izresisr 
ludicrous.     Neither  is  much  harm  done  when  sundry  learned  p- 
fessors  and  indefatigable   editors  divert  themselves    and  t:-: 
readers  with  the  eccentricities  of  their  Anglo-Saxon  dialect.    ^ 
are  all,  for  example,  grateful  to  Mr.  Fumivall  (though  one's  gis:- 
tude  seldom  reaches  the  length  of  spelling  his  name  conecL 
and  if  the  little  oddities  of  his  vocabulary  please  him,  why,  Hy 
let  them  please  us  too.  Why  should  he  edit,  if  he  prefers  to  '  p. 
forth  *  ?    Let  his  prefaces,  by  all  means,  be  *  forewords,'  and  - 
manuscripts,  in  his  dialect,  be  <  skin-books.'     It  is  all  hanolr- 
enough.    But  when  vagaries  of  this  sort  find  their  way  into  v:. 
is  meant  for  serious  English  literature  and  reign  rampant  tie:.. 
the  affair  is  altogether  different.     The  style  of  the  mere  ant- 
quarian,  the  style  of  the  editor  of  Early  English  Texts,  is  not : 
matter  of  much  literary  moment;  the  question  of  the  style  of tL' 
poet  and  of  the  genuine  man  of  letters  stands  on  a  different  fox- 
ing.   The  author  of  the  Earthly  Paradise — a   work    strange/ 
referred  to  by  a  recent  French  writer  as  the  Earthen  Paradi«€- 
has  secured  for  himself  a  place  among  modem  English  poets ;  br 
what  strange  linguistic  ways  are  those  of  Mr.  William  Morris  in  b 
recent  translation  of  the  Odyssey !    When  Mr.  Morris  was  busy 
with  themes  supplied  to  him  by  early  Scandinavian  legend  m 
mythology,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  pleaded  that  English  of  S2 
antique  and  archaic  cast  was  in  keeping  with  his  subject,  and  that 
his  style  should  be  at  least  as  Teutonic,  if  not  as  Scandinavian, 
as  he  possibly  could  make  it.    Though  even  in  that  case  the 
simple  reader  does  not  see  why  it  is  not  quite  as  Teutonic  and 
quite  as   poetical  to   eay  ^  I  was  a   smith,'  as  it   is  to  say  ^\ 
smithying-carle  was  I.*    But  let  it  be  granted  that  in,  for  instance, 
the  story  of  Sigurd,  it  is  appropriate  and  poetical  to  talk  about 
smithying-carles,  and  men-folk,  and  All-father,  and  the  burg  of 
heaven,  and   the  joyful  yea-saying,  and  the  hungry  cow-kind. 
Let  this  be  so ;  but  where,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  appropriate 
and  poetical,  is  the  room  for  Wardour-Street  English  of  this  kiod 
in  a  translation  of  Virgil  or  Homer  ?    Yet  in  Mr,  Morris's  version 
of  the  Odyssey  the  reader  finds  himself  more  than  ever  annoyed 
and  irritated  by  the  profuse  employment  of  sham  Saxon,    Here 
again  we  are  among  the  men-folk,  and  the  god-folk,  and  the  thrall- 
folk,  and  the  sheep-kind ;  here  servants  are  swains  of  service,  and 
butlers  are  wine  swains ;  Ulysses  is  the  Burg-bane,  Hermes  the 
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it.ter,  and  Zeus  the  Cloud-packs*  Herder.  When  Athena  ap- 
iSkred  to  Telemachus  and  counselled  him  to  go  in  search  of  his 
ng-absent  father,  she  advised  him  to  get  twenty  rowers  and  the 
^8t  ship  he  could  find.  In  Morrisian  English,  Athena's  language 

Do  then  dight  thoe  a  tweDty-banked  ship  right  good. 

I>ight,*  indeed,  is  a  terribly  overworked  word.  Used  once  or 
^ice  it  might  pass;  at  the  thousandth  repetition  it  becomes 
edious.     Of  Penelope  we  are  told  ; — 

Within  the  house  of  her  homestead  hath  she  dight  her  a  warp  of  worth. 

Or  again,  when  the  Cyclops  destroys  the  comrades  of  Ulysses : — • 

And  then  he  shredded  them  limb-meal  and  both  for  his  snpper  dight. 

Mr.  Morris  does  not  *  torture  one  poor  word  a  thousand  ways,' 
but  he  uses  one  poor  word  a  thousand  times. 

Before  Telemachus  started  on  his  voyage  of  discovery,  he  told 
Penelope's  suitors  that  if  he  failed  to  find  his  father,  and  only 
heard  of  his  death,  he  would  raise  a  funeral  mound  to  his  memory, 
^hen  Telemachus  is  speaking  in  fine  old  English,  he  makes  his 
meaning  clear  by  saying  that  if  Ulysses  is  dead  he  will  *  heap  up 
his  howe.'  This  is  the  way  in  which  Ulysses'  hosts  on  one  occa« 
flion  advised  the  weary  wanderer  to  go  to  rest : — 

0  guest,  arouse  and  go  bedward,  for  the  bed  is  arrayed  right  meet 

A  Teutonic  nosegay  may  be  formed  from  the  following  scattered 
flowers  gathered  at  random  in  this  exclusively  English  garden  \-^ 

A  fool  were  he  of  men-folk,  and  a  worthless  wight  were  he.  .  .  . 

Gro,  loose  the  guest-folks'  steeds.  .  .  . 

Yea,  fully  enough  to  cover  two  men,  or  majhappen  three.  .  .  • 

He  spake,  and  all  yeasaid  him,  and  egged  on  his  intent.  .  .  . 

But  a-winter  he  sleeps  in  the  feast-hall  whereto  the  thrall-folk  seek.  .  . . 

What  a  sham,  what  an  undignified  sham  it  all  is !  This  is  not 
literary  English  of  any  date;  this  is  Wardour-Street  Early 
English — a  perfectly  modem  article  with  a  sham  appearance  of 
the  real  antique  about  it.  There  is  a  trade  in  early  furniture  as 
well  as  in  Early  English,  and  one  of  the  well-known  tricks  of  that 
trade  is  the  production  of  artificial  worm-holes  in  articles  of 
modem  manufacture.  The  innocent  amateur,  seeing  the  seem- 
ingly \yorm-eaten  chair  or  table,  is  filled  with  antiquarian  joy,  and 
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wonders  how  so  precious  a  relic  of  the  past  can  be  so  ezoeedk: 
cheap.  So  in  the  Wardour  Street  of  literature*  Take  wi. 
handfuls  of  dights  and  cow-kinds  and  men-folk  ;  season,  aeoor 
ing  to  taste,  with  howes  and  mayhappens  and  smith jing-car>- 
and  yon  have  an  English  literary  article  which — ^well,  whid:-^ 
professional  dealer  knows  is  not  in  genuine  English  language : 
any  period  at  all. 

Mr.  Morris's  example  has  had  a  distressing  eflTect  on  anod- 
English  scholar  and  translator  of  Homer.  Mr.  A.  S.  Way  I 
produced  what  are  really  very  spirited  poetical  translations  of  :! 
Uiad  and  the  OdyaBey^  but  he  perpetually  spoils  his  own  ircTf 
manship  and  produces  vexed  irritation  in  the  well-meaai:: 
reader  by  the  absurdity  of  his  mock  Anglo-Saxonisms.  In  }!: 
Way's  English  the  past  tense  of  chide  is  chode,  neveitheless  .• 
nathless,  and  a  jug  is  a  crock  (though  this  last  word,  bj  the  v:a; 
h  not  Saxon  but  Celtic).  Here  servants,  if  they  are  women,  3.*^ 
stewardess-handmaids  ;  if  they  are  men,  they  are  housecailes  vl 
fieldcarles,  or  henchmen  who  guard  the  swine  and  the  beeves,  >r 
swine-herd  wights,  or  caitiff  swine-herd  loons,  or  oafs,  acre-abidis; 
loons.  Zeus,  as  usual,  is  All-father.  Troy  is  a  burg  inhabite: 
by  Troyfolk.  In  this  strange  dialect  men-folk  are  eld-forloni,  .^r 
warie  wise,  or  murder-grim,  or  outworn  with  grief-stricken  ekii 
cowards  are  battle-blenchers ;  birds  of  prey  are  fowls  of  ram 
*Niddering'  is  a  choice  specimen  selected  from  Air.  Wan 
Teutonic  vocabulary : — 

King  that  devourest  the  folk  ! — over  nidderings  mlest  thou. 

So  Achilles  once  breaks  out : — 

Goodsooth,  and  a  byword  were  I  for  a  dastard  and  niddering. 

When  Ulysses  is  preparing  to  slay  the  suitors,  he  exclaims  with  j 
all  the  fine-  vigour  of  the  genuine  transpontine  drama : — 

Ha,  but  I  ween  there  be  none  but  shall  plunge  to  the  netherworld 
gloom. 

This,  too,  is  fine : — 

Thou  art  smitten ! — art  stabbed  through  the  belly  of  thee  f  j 

*  Belly  of  thee '  is  good.     Here  is  a  battle-piece : — 

So  he  rendeth  in  frenzy  of  ravin ;  in  huddled  heaps  they  fall, 
Till  areek  with  the  slaughter  in  fury  he  leapeth  the  high  garth-wall. 
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>T",  if  one  wishes  some  quieter  Anglo-Saxon : —      .        , 

Ay,  such  was  ^tolia's  Tydeus :  howbeit  the  hero's  seed 
Is  worser  in  fight,  how  better  soever  in  folkmote-rede. 

Eteally  one  might  almost  fancy  oneself  in  a  Sleswick  Witan, 
$a.y  in  the  days  of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  Could  linguistic  folly  go 
Fixrther? 

Most  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  Dorset  poems  of  the 
la.te  Rev.  William  Barnes.    Few,  probably,  are   aware  that  the 
clergyman  and  poet  was  also  a  writer  on  grammar  and  logic, 
l^arnes  was  an  enthusiast  for  the  strictly  English  element  in  the 
English  language.     *  What  we  want,*  he  says,  *  for  the  pulpit,  as 
-well  as  for  the  book,  and  the  platform,  for  the  people,  is  a  pure, 
Iiomely,  strong  Saxon-English  of  English  stems,  such  as  would  be 
understood  by  common  English  minds  and  touch  English  hearts/ 
Here  is  a  specimen  of  his  own  workmanship  under  these  con- 
ditions : — 

The  mindstrength  and  body  worksomeness  of  the  Saxon,  which  are 
of  gi*eat  might  for  good  when  well  spent,  need  a  training  in  wisdom  to 
keep  them  from  mischief.  The  Saxon's  mind  ...  is  destructive,  and  his 
sprackness  wants  the  guidance  of  refined  thought.  .  •  .  Thence  it  is  that 
seats  put  out  at  towns  are  often  wantonly  wrenched  asunder,  that  bars 
and  stiles  are  notched  by  bearers  of  an  axe,  that  the  guide-post  is  upset, 
and  coping-stones  are  pushed  off  bridge  walls,  and  trees  and  shrubs  are 
damaged,  and  the  limb  sprackness  is  spent  in  whittling  sticks. 

In  his  English  enthusiasm  and  his  desire  to  get  rid  of  foreign 
elements  from  the  English  language,  Barnes  suggested  that  it 
would  be  very  easy  to  substitute  genuine  Saxon  words  for  many 
of  the  classical  or  other  foreign  words  which  have  found  their  way 
into  the  English  vocabulary.  Thus,  instead  of  masculine  and 
feminine  he  would  speak  of  the  *  carl  sex  *  and  the  *  quean  sex,' 
and  for  neuter  would  use  *  unsexly.*  Some  of  his  proposals  will 
be  found  curious.  In  the  first  of  the  two  following  columns 
are  some  of  the  foreign  words  in  English;  in  the  second,  the 
pure  English  expressions  by  which  Barnes  proposed  to  replace 
them : — 


Electricity .  .  Fire-ghost 

Saperannnated  •  Overyeary 

Democracy,  .  Folkdom 

Criticism     •  •  Deemsterhood 

Botany        .  .  Wortlore 

Horizon      •  .  Skyedge 


Active        • 

Perambulator 

Magnificent 

Statics        • 

Quadrangle 

Generations 


.  Sprack 

•  Piish-wainling 
,  High-deedy 

.  Weightcraftlore 
.  Fourwinkle 

•  Child-teams 
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Telegram  • 
Altercation 
Haughty  . 
Omnibus  . 
Semi-detached 
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Wire-spell 
Brangle 
Overmindj 
Folkwain 


f  Annals 
Enthusiasm 
Butler 
Appendix   . 
Ambassador 


houses    •        •  House-twin 


CeHar-thaae 
TTaink-maltg 
Statespell] 


Epidemic    •         •  Maziqnalm 


Barnes  even  went  so  far  as  to  write  a  short  treatise  on  \^^ 
of  all  subjects  in  the  world,  in  exclusively  English  wording.  Vr 
him  logic  was  rede-craft,  and  a  syllogism  was  a  three-step;*: 
redeship,  or  a  redeship  of  three  thought-puttings.  His  syllogi^ 
have  an  exceedingly  odd  appearance : — 

No  homed  beast  is  flesh-eatsome ; 
Eveiy  dog  is  flesh- eatsome ; 
Therefore,  No  dog  is  a  horned  beast. 

Here  is  another  three-stepped  redeship : — 

Every  cow  is  grass-eatsome ; 

Every  cow  is  two-horned ; 

Therefore,  Some  one  two-homed  thing  is  grass  eateome. 

Or  again : — 

Every  two- horned  beast  is  cud-chewsome ; 
Every  two-homed  beast  is  grass-eatsome ; 
Therefore,  Some  grass-eateome  beast  is  cud-chewsome. 

Or  if  one,  as  Mr.  Barnes  lucidly  remarks,  *  wants  to  bring  cc 
an  unstraitened  ayesome  upshot,  the  middle  step-end  may  be  the 
fore-end  to  the  higher  step,  and  hinder-end  to  the  lower  step. 
Call  it  the  "  what  is  it,"  and  so  write  the  redeship : — 

Every  *  what  is  it '  is  cloven-hoofed ; 

Every  two- homed  beast  is  '  what  is  it ' : 

Question :  What  will  do  in  the  stead  of  *  what  is  it  *f 

Answer :  Cud-chewsome  beast. 

Once  more : — 

Every  cud-chewsome  beast  is  cloven-hoofed ; 
Every  two-homed  beast  is  cud-chewsome ; 
Therefore,  Every  doven-hoofed  beast  is  two-homed. 

Here  surely  is  a  linguistic  crize  carried  to  a  point  of  absnrditv 
beyond  which  it  cannot  go.  Mk".  Morris  with  his  howes  and  his 
smithying-carles,  Mr.  Way  withi  his  oafs  and  hitf  nidderings,  Sfr. 
Barnes  with  his  house-twins  and  his  fourwinkles,  show  a  want  of 
literary  sanity,  a  want  of  all  fineness  and  delicacy  of  literary  touch, 
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^d   a   perfectly  astounding  want  of  humour.     Poems  in  which 

ixests  go  bedward  to  beds  that  are  arrayed  right  meet,  poems 

L    which  thrall-folk  seek  to  the  feasb-hall  a-winter,  do  not  belong 

>    any  literary  centre.    They  are  provincial;  they  are  utterly 

''ithout   distinction ;   they  are  unspeakably  absurd.     Beautiful 

'Oetry  can  be  written  in  local  dialects ;  Mr.  Barnes's  own  Dorset- 

tiire  poems  are  sufficient  proof  of  that.    But  beautiful  poetry 

^sinnot  be  written  in  a  sham  and  artificial  diction,  a  diction  which 

was  never  the   spoken  language  of  any  human  being.     What 

cEiortal  man  ever  spoke  of  god-folk  ?    But  even  if  such  diction 

^wrere  English  at  all,  over-englished  English  is  just  as  objection- 

sthle   and  affected  and  artificial  as  over-latinised  English.     The, 

Hambler    is    not    good  and  idiomatic    English ;    Mr,   Morris'ti 

poetical  style  is  not  good  and  idiomatic  English.    The  English 

language,  like  everything  else,  has  the  defects  of  its  qualities,  and 

an  attempt  to  write  a  poem  of  any  length  in  language  which  shall 

be  almost  exclusively  English  is,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 

destined  to  inevitable  failure.    Many  years  ago  Mr.  Bussel 

liOweli   spoke  the  words  of  sense  and  sanity  on  this  matter. 

Eeferring  to  an  unfortunate  editor  of  Wither,  he  said : — 

Infected  by  the  absurd  cant  which  has  been  prevalent  for  the  last 
dozen  years  among  literary  sciolists,  he  [the  unfortunate  editor]  says : 
*  The  language  used  by  Wither  in  all  his  various  works — ^whether  secular 
or  sacred — is  pure  Saxon.'     Taken  literally,  this  assertion  is  manifestly 
ridiculous ;  and,  allowing  it  every  possibly  limitation,  it  is  not  only  un- 
true of  Wither,  but  of  every  English  poet,  from  Chaucer  down.     The 
translators  of  our  Bible  made  use  of  the  German  version,  and  a  poet 
versifying  the  English  Scriptures  would  therefore  be  likely  to  use  more 
words  of  Teutonic  origin  than  in  his  original  compositions.     But  no 
English  poet  can  write  English  poetry  except  in  English — ^that  is,  in 
that  compound  of  Teutonic  and  Romanic   which   derives  its  hearti- 
ness and  strength  fi*om  the  one,  and  its  canorous  elegance  from  the 
other.    The  Saxon  language  does  not  sing,  and  though  its  tough  mortar 
serve  to  hold  together  the  less  compact  Latin  words,  porous  with  vowels, 
it  is  to  the  Latin  that  our  verse  owes  majesty,  harmony,  variety,  and  the 
papacity  for  rhyme. 

'The  Saxon  language  does  not   sing.*    Neither  is  sham   Saxon 
fi  musical  and  melodious  speech. 

The  Dorset  poet  once  amused  himself  by  throwing  a  Queen's 
Speech  into  Dorset  dialect.  Of  the  English  of  Queen's  Speeches 
the  less  that  is  said  the  better ;  but  if  the  Lord  Chancellor  or 
Mr.  Speaker  were  to  deliver  one  of  these  solemn  pronouncementa 
•  VOL.  xir,  NO.  Lxxn.  QQ 
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in  any  cockney  or  county  dialect,  he  would  leave  upon  his  l:«j'-- 
the  same  sense  of  the  grotesque  and  the  nndignified  whic . 
reader  carries  away  from  an  author  who,  instead  of  using  hii  t 
language  in  its  richest  and  truest  literary  form,  takes  z:  . 
linguistic  fad,  and,  in  pursuit  of  it,  makes  his  work  proTi!:  . 
instead  of  literary.  As  Barnes's  Dorset  version  is  not  very  *j. - 
sible,  the  reader  may  like  to  see  a  few  sentences  from  it : — 

(1)  My  lords  and  gentlemen, — The  satisfaction  i¥ith  w^faich  I  or: 
narily  release  you  from  discharging  the  duties  of  the  Session  is,  oc  'i- 
present  occasion,  qualified  by  a  sincere  regret  that  an  important  pan 
your  labours  should  have  failed  to  result  in  a  legislative  enactment 

The  lightheartedness  I  do  mwostly  yeel  when  I  do  let  ye  off  ttv 
the  business  upon  jour  hands  in  the  Sessions,  is  thease  time  a  littW  ' 
damped,  owen  to  a  ranklen  in  my  mind,  that  a  goodish  lot  o'  your  vl:. 
veil  short  o'  comen  into  anything  lik  laws. 

(2)  The  most  friendly  intercourse  continues  to  subsist  between  z.] 
self  and  all  foreign  Powers. 

The  very  best  o'  veelens  be  still  a-kept  up,  in  dealens  between  ej 
zelf  an'  all  o'  the  outlandish  powers. 

(3)  Diplomatic  relations  have  been  resumed  with  Mexico,  and. 
preliminary  agreement  has  been  signed,  providing  for  the  negotiatioii  ^r 
a  new  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation. 

Zome  dealens  have  a-been  a-took  up  agean  wi'  Mexico,  an'  weV^ 
bwoth  a-put  our  hands  to  an  understanden-like  that  we'd  mekke  a  Dev 
bargain  about  treade  and  seafear^n. 

(4)  I  have  to  lament  the  failure  of  the  efforts  which  were  made  bj 
the  European  Powers  assembled  in  the  recent  Conference,  to  devise  meaii 
for  restoring  that  equilibrium  in  the  finances  of  Eg^pt,  which  is  so  uc- 
portant  an  element  in  its  well-being  and  good  order. 

I  can't  but  be  ever  so  zony  that  nothdn  come  out  o*  the  do^ns  o'  tie 
Girt  Powers  o'  Europe  that  put  their  heads  together  tother  day  in  tk 
girt  talking  and  try^n  to  vind  out  zome  way  o'  putt^n  to  rights  agiek 
Uie  money-stock  ov  Egypt,  a  thing  that  do  goo  so  vur  towards  the  well- 
bedn  and  well-doo6n  o't. 

(5)  I  continue  to  view  with  unabated  satisfaction  the  mitigation  and 
diminution  of  agrarian  crime  in  Ireland,  and  the  substantial  improre- 
ment  in  the  condition  of  its  people. 

I  do  still  zee  to  my  unlessened  happiness  how  vield  crimes  be  a 
milden'd  and  a  leasen'd  in  Ireland,  and  in  what  a  soundly  bettered  plight 
be  the  vo'k. 

That  is  dialect  and  provincial,  and  pretends  to  be  nothing  else. 
Poems  that  talk  about  howes,  and  thrall-folk,  and  eel-grigs,  and 
nidderings  are  dialect  and  provincial,  and — pretend  to  be  Uteni* 
ture. 

ARCfflBALD    BaLLANTTNE. 
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THEY  chose  me  for  my  sturdy  frame 
That  is  so  tall  and  strong, 
For  my  swift  step  and  my  sure  aim — 

She  chose  him  for  his  song. 
And  sing  he  doth,  and  rarely  sing, 

And  in  her  eyes  revealed 
I  know  a  song  a  fairer  thing 
Than  spoils  from  flood  or  field. 

I  hear  his  song  float  through  the  air, 

Melodious  and  grand — 
I  see  the  Ught  their  faces  wear. 

But  cannot  understand. 
Ay,  I've  the  body,  he's  the  soul — 

Yet  there's  a  link  between ; 
There  is  but  one  commands  the  whole— 

There  only  is  one  Queen, 

My  face  is  ruddiest  brown ;  but  white 

His  brow,  and  passing  high : 
He  warbleth  songs  'neath  the  moon's  light — 

like  a  tired  hound  I  lie. 
I  wish  I  loved  stars  more  than  sleep. 

Songs  more  than  plainest  fare — 
I  wish  my  suffering  went  deep, — 

More  deep  my  gladness  were. 

And  yet,  this  bard  rough  peasant  hand 

And  brain  and  heart  I'd  spend. 
If,  Poet,  I  might  take  my  stand 

Beside  you  at  the  end. 
Might  but  the  angels  point  one  way, 

And  say :  *No  bar  between — 
Unlike  in  soul  and  body  they. 

Yet  had  they  both  one  Queen !  * 

Mat  Kendall. 
QQa 
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AFTER  several  years'  service  on  the  staff  of  a  gteaX  dal- 
newspaper  in  San  Francisco,  Grerald  Ffrench  retnmed  r 
his  home  in  Ireland  to  enjoy  a  three  months'  vacation.  A  IrLr 
visit,  when  the  time  consumed  in  travelling  was  dedacted,  as: 
the  yonng  journalist,  on  this  January  afternoon,  realised  that . 
was  nearly  over,  and  that  his  further  stay  in  the  country  of  M 
birth  was  now  to  be  reckoned  by  days. 

He  had  been  spending  an  hour  with  his  old  firiend  Dr.  Lm. 
and  the  clergyman  accompanied  him  to  the  foot  of  the  Bectoej 
lawn,  and  thence,  through  a  wicket-gate  that  opened  upon  tb: 
churchyard,  along  the  narrow  path  among  the  graves.  It  was  al 
obscure  little  country  burying-ground,  and  very  ancients  Tie 
grass  sprang  luxuriant  from  the  mouldering  dust  of  three  husdrei 
years ;  for  so  long  at  least  had  these  few  acres  been  consecrate^ 
to  their  present  purpose. 

*  Well,  I  won't  go  any  further,'  said  Dr.  Lynn,  halting  at  tie 
boundary  wall,  spanned  by  a  ladder-like  flight  of  wooden  step^ 
which  connected  the  churchyard  with  the  little  bye-road.  *  IT: 
say  good  evening,  Gerald,  and  assure  you  I  appreciate  your  kind- 
ness in  coming  over  to  see  a  stupid  old  man.' 

*  I  would  not  hear  thine  enemy  say  that,'  quoted  Gerald  will 
a  light  laugh.  *  I  hope  to  spend  another  day  as  pleasantly  before 
I  turn  my  back  on  old  Ireland.'  He  ran  up  the  steps  as  he  spoke 
and  stood  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  looking  back  to  wave  a  last 
greeting  before  he  descended.     Suddenly  he  stopped, 

<  What's  that  ? '  he  asked,  pointing  down  among  the  graves. 

The  Eector  turned,  but  the  tall  grass  and  taller  nettles  con- 
cealed from  him  the  object,  whatever  it  might  be,  which  Gerald 
had  seen  from  his  temporary  elevation. 

*  It  looks  like  a  coffin,'  and  coming  rapidly  down  again  the 
young  man  pushed  his  way  through  the  r^nk  growth.  The  cleigy. 
man  followed.  w 
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In  a  little  depression  between  the  mounds  of  two  graves  lay  a 
>Xa.iii  coffin  of  stained  wood.  It  was  closed,  but  an  attempt  to 
xxove  it  showed  that  it  was  not  empty.  A  nearer  inspection  re- 
i^ealed  that  the  lid  was  not  screwed  down  in  the  usual  manner, 
t>XLt  hastily  fastened  with  nails.  Dr.  Lynn  and  Crerald  looked  at 
each,  other.  There  was  something  mysterious  in  the  presence  of 
t^liis  coffin  above  ground. 

*  Has  there  been  a  funeral — interrupted — or  anything  of  thajt 
Icind  ? '  asked  Gerald. 

*  Nothing  of  the  sort.  I  wish  Bolan  were  here.  He  might 
liave  something  to  say  about  it.'  > 

Bolan  was  the  sexton.  Crerald  knew  where  he  lived,  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  spot,  and  volunteered  to  fetch  him.  Dr.  Lynn 
looked  all  over  the  sinister  black  box,  but  no  plate  or  mark  of  any 
Icind  rewarded  his  search.  Meanwhile,  young  Ffrench  sped  along 
the  lower  road  to  Solan's  house. 

The  sexton  was  in ;  just  preparing  for  a  smoke  in  company 
with  the  local  blacksmith,  when  Gerald  entered  with  the  news  of 
the  uncanny  discovery  in  the  churchyard.  Eleven  young  Solans, 
grouped  around  the  ^turf  fire,  drank  in  the  intelligence  and 
instantly  scattered  to  spread  the  report  in  eleven  diflFerent  direo- 
tions.  A  tale  confided  to  the  Solan  household  was  confided  to 
rumour. 

Slacksmith  and  sexton  rose  together  and  accompanied  Gerald 
to  the  spot  where  he  had  left  Dr.  Lynn,  but  Dr.  Lynn  was  no 
longer  alone.  The  Bector  had  heard  steps  in  the  road ;  it  was  a 
constabulary  patrol  on  its  round,  and  the  old  gentleman's  hail  had 
brought  two  policemen  to  his  side.  There  they  stood,  profoundly 
puzzled  and  completely  in  the  dark,  except  for  the  light  given  by 
their  bull's-eye  lanterns.  Sut  the  glare  of  these  lanterns  had 
been  seen  irom  the  road.  Some  people  shunned  them,  as  light^s 
in  a  graveyard  should  always  be  shunned;  but  others,  hearing 
voices,  had  suffered  their  curiosity  to  overcome  their  misgivings, 
and  were  gathered  around,  silent,  open-mouthed,  wondering.  So 
stood  the  group  when  Gerald  and  his  companions  joined  it. 

In  reply  to  general  questions  Solan  was  dumb.  In  reply  to 
particular  interrogations  he  did  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  he  was 
'  clane  bate.'  Gerald,  seeing  that  no  one  had  ventured  to  touc]b 
the  grim  casket,  hinted  that  it  would  be  well  to  open  it.  There 
was  a  dubious  murmur  from  the  crowd  and  a  glance  at  the 
constables  as  the  visible  representatives  of  the  powers  that  be* 
The  officers  tightened  their  belts  and  seemed  undecided,  and  Dr* 
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Lynn  took  the  lead  with  a  clear,  distinct  order.    *  Take  off  tit- . 
Andy,'  he  said. 

*  An'  why  not  ?  Isn't  his  Riverince  a  magisthrate  ?  Gc  r 
Andy,  yer  sowl  ye,  and  off  wid  it.*    Thus  the  crowd. 

So  encouraged,  the  blacksmith  stepped   forward.     "Wiii : 
much  difficulty  he  burst  the  insecure  fastenings  and  tcokf- 
the  lid.    The  constables  turned  their  buU's-ejes  on  the  ii'- 
of  the  coffin.    The  crowd  pressed  forward,  Gerald  in  the  fr 
rank. 

There  was  an  occupant.  A  young  girl,  white  with  the  p^ 
of  death,  lay  under  the  light  of  the  lanterns.  The  face  ¥»  .^ 
placid  and  composed  as  if  she  had  just  fallen  asleep,  and  it  ins : 
handsome  face  with  regular  features  and  strongly  defined  bk 
eyebrows.  The  form  was  fully  dressed,  and  the  clothes  sees- 
expensive  and  fashionable.  A  few  raven  locks  straggled  out  fr:i 
beneath  a  lace  scarf  which  was  tied  around  the  head.  The  Iias/ 
crossed  below  the  breast,  were  neatly  gloved.  There  she  hy,  \ 
mystery,  for  not  one  of  those  present  had  ever  seen  her  L- 
before. 

Murmurs  of  wonder  and  sympathy  went  up  from  the  hystande^ 
**Ah,  the  poor  thing!*    *  Isn't  she  purty?'     *  So  yonng,  toe! 

*  Musha,  it's  the  beautiful  angel  she  is  be  this  time.' 

*  Does  anyone  know  her  ? '  asked  the  Bector ;  and  then,  as  tier 
was  no  reply,  he  put  a  question  that  was  destined  for  many  a  dij 
to  agitate  the  neighbourhood  of  Drim,  and  ring  through  ti: 
length  and  breadth  of  Ireland — *How  did  she  come  here?' 

The  investigation  made  at  the  moment  was  xmsatisfiu^oiT. 
The  grass  on  all  sides  had  been  trampled  and  pressed  down  b;  tk 
curious  throng,  and  such  tracks  as  the  coffin  bearers  had  made 
were  completely  obliterated.  It  was  clearly  a  case  for  tie 
coroner,  and  when  that  official  arrived  and  took  charge  the  crord 
slowly  dispersed. 

The  inquest  furnished  no  new  light.  Medical  testim(»ij 
swept  away  the  theory  of  murder,  for  death  was  proved  to  hau 
resulted  from  organic  disease   of  the  heart.    The  coffin  might 

•  have  been  placed  where  it  was  found  at  any  time  within  thirty- 
six  hours,  for  it  could  not  be  shown  that  anyone  had  crossed  the 
churchyard  path  since  the  morning  previous,  and  indeed  a  dozen 
might  have  passed  that  way  without  noticing  that  which  Gerald 
had  only  discovered  through  the  accident  of  having  looked  bad 

-at  the  moment  that  he  mounted  the  wall.     Still,  it  did  not  seem 
«Ukely  that  an  object  of  such  size  could  have  lain  long  unnoticed, 
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Ti^d.  tlie  doctors  were  of  opinion  that  the  woman  had  been  alive 
^enty-four  hours  before  her  body  was  found. 

In  the  absence  of  suspicion  of  any  crime — and  the  medical 
^:x:aTnination  furnished  none — interest  centred  in  the  question  of 
dentity ;  and  this  was  sufficiently  puzzling. 

The  story  got  into  the  newspapers— -into  the  Dublin  papers; 

atfterwards  into  the  great  London  journals,  and  was  widely  dis- 

onssed  under  the  title  of  *  The  Drim  Churchyard  Mystery/  but  all 

this  publicity  and  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  few  available 

dues  led  to  nothing.     No  one  was  missing ;  widely  distributed 

'photographs  of  the  deceased  found  no  recognition ;  and  the  quest 

'was   finally  abandoned   even  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

"The  unknown  dead  slept  beneath  the  very  sod  on  which  they  had 

found  her. 

Gerald  Ffrench,  who,  like  most  good  journalists,  had  a  strongly 

developed  detective  instinct,  alone  kept  the  mystery  in  mind  and 

'    worked  at  it  incessantly.     He  devoted  the  few  remaining  days  of 

his  stay  in  Ireland  to  a  patient,  systematic  inquiry,  starting  from 

the  clues  that  had  developed  at  the  inquest.     He  had  provided 

himself  with  a  good  photograph  of  the  dead  girl,  and  a  minute, 

carefully  written  description  of  her  apparel,  from  the  lace  scarf 

which  had  been  wound  round  her  head  to  the   dainty  little 

French  boots  on  her  feet.     The  first  examination  had  produced 

no  result.    Railway  officials  and  hotel-keepers,  supplied  with  the 

photographs,  could  not  say  that  they  had  ever  seen  the  original  in 

life.    Even  the  coffin,  a  cheap,  ready-made  aflair,  could  be  traced 

to  no  local  dealer  in  such  wares.     A  chatelaine  bag,  slung  around 

the  waist  of  the  dead  girl,   had   evidently  been   marked  with 

initials,  for  the  leather  showed  the  holes  in  which  the  letters  had 

been  fastened,  and  the  traces  of  the  knife   employed  in  their 

hurried  removal.     But  the  pretty  feminine  trifle  was  empty  now, 

and  in  its  present  condition  had  nothing  to  suggest  save  that  a 

determined  efibrt  had  been  made  to  hide  the  identity  of  the  dead. 

The  linen  on  the  corpse  was  new  and  of  good  material,  but  utterly 

without  mark.     Only  a  handkerchief  which  was  found  in  the 

pocket  bore  a  coat  of  arms  exquisitely  embroidered  on  the  comer. 

The  shield  showed  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  knight  with  visor 

closed,  party  per  fess  on  counter  vair.     Gerald,  whose  smattering 

of  heraldry  told  him  so  much,  could  not  be  sure  that  the  lines  of 

the  embroidery  properly  indicated  the  colours  of  the  shield ;  but 

he  was  sanguine  that  a  device  so  unusual  would  be  recognised  by 

the  learned  in  such  matters,  and,  having  carefully  sketched  it,  he 
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gent  a  copy  to  the  Heralds*  College,  preserving  tlie  oo^ 
drawing  for  his  own  use.  The  handkerchief  itself,  with  the  cc. 
things  found  on  the  body,  was  of  course  beyond  his  reach. 

The  answer  from  the  Heralds'  College  arrived  a  day  cr  r: 
before  the  approaching  close  of  his  vacation  forced  Goald  * 
leave  Ireland,  but  the  information  famished  served  only  to  c:l 
the  mystery  deeper. 

The  arms  had  been  readily  recognised  from  his  sketch,  li 
the  college,  in  return  for  his  fee,  had  famished  him  widi : 
illuminated  drawing,  showing  that  the   embroidery   had  b^' 
aceurate.    The  shield  was  party  per  fess,  argent   above,  si= 
below.    From  this  Gerald  concluded  that  the  handkerchief  L 
been  marked  by  some  one  accustomed  to  blazonries  ;  he  tbo^. 
it  likely  that  the  work  had  been  done  in  a  French  convent.   7 
motto,  *  Nemo  me  impune  lacessit,'  appeared  below.    The  besrii: 
and  cognizance  were  those  of  the  noble  family  of  Costello,  vL 
had  left  Ireland  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centoij  ^. 
had  settled  in  Spain.     The  last  representative  had  fallen  aci- 
sizty  years  ago  at  the  battle  of  Yittoria,  in  the  Peninsular  r.' 
and  the  name  was  now  extinct.     So  pronounced  the  animpad- 
able  authority  of  the  Heralds'  College, 

And  yet  Gerald  had  seen  those  very  arms  embroidered  <s£ 
handkerchief  which  had  been  found  in  the  pocket  of  a  namela 
girl,  whose  corpse  he  himself  had  been  the  first  to  discover  soiff 
two  weeks  before,  in  the  lonely  little  burying-ground  atDriE. 
What  was  he  to  think  ?  Through  what  strange,  undreamed-cc 
ramifications  was  this  afiair  to  be  pursued  ? 

The  day  before  his  departure,  Ffrench  walked  over  Xx^  tk 
Rectory  to  say  good-bye  to  Dr.  Lynn.  Crerald  knew  that  the 
Bector  was  an  authority  in  county  history,  and  thought  it  po»* 
sible  that  the  old  gentleman  could  tell  him  something  about  tl)? 
Costellos,  a  name  linked  with  many  a  Westmeath  tradition.  He 
was  not  disappointed,  and  the  mystery  he  was  investigating  took 
on  a  new  interest  from  what  he  heard.  The  Costellos  had  bees 
one  of  the  midland  chieftains  in  Cromwell's  time  ;  the  clan  had 
offered  the  most  determined  resistance,  and  it  had  been  extir- 
pated root  and  branch  by  the  Protector.  The  Ffrench  esX;^^  of 
Ballyvore  had  once  formed  portion  of  the  Costello  property,  and 
had  been  purchased  by  Gerald's  ancestor  from  the  CromweUian 
Puritan  to  whom  it  had  been  granted  on  confiscation. 

The  young  man  was  now  deeply  interested  in  the  inquiry,  and  to 
it  he  devoted  every  moment  of  the  time  he  could  still  call  his  own. 
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Sut  the  last  day  of  Crerald's  visit  slipped  away  without  result^ 
dd  one  fine  morning  Larry,  his  brother's  servant,  drove  him  into 
^.tliklone  to  take  the  train  for  Qaeenstown. 

*  Ye*ll  not  be  lettin'  another  six  years  go  by  without  comin* 
loxne  agen,  will  ye,  sir  ? '  said  the  groom,  who  was  really  con- 
^exned  at  Gerald's  departure. 

<  I    don't  know,'  answered  Grerald ;    ^  it  all  depends.     Say, 
Larry  r 
•Sir!' 

*  Keep  an  eye  out,  and  if  anything  turns  up  about  that  dead 
girl,  let  me  know,  won't  you?'  Ffrench  had  already  made  a 
eimilar  request  of  his  brother,  but  he  was  determined  to  leave  no 
chance  untried. 

*  An'  are  ye  thinkin'  of  that  yet,  an'  you  goin'  to  America  ? ' 
said  Larry  with  admiring  wonder. 

*  Of  course  I'm  thinking  of  it,    I  can't  get  it  out  of  my  head,* 
replied  Gerald  impatiently. 

*  Well,  well !  d'ye  mind  that  now  ? '  said  the  groom  medita- 
tively. *  Well,  sir,  if  anything  does  turn  up,  I'll  let  ye  know, 
never  fear ;  but  sure  she's  underground  now,  an'  if  we'd  been 
goin'  to  lam  anything  about  the  matter,  we'd  ha'  had  it  long 
ago.' 

Gerald  shook  hands  with  the  faithful  Larry  at  parting,  and  left 
a  sovereign  in  his  palm. 

The  groom  watched  the  train  moving  slowly  out  of  the  station* 

^  It's  a  mortial  pity  to  see  a  fine  young  jintleman  like  that  so 
far  gone  in  love  with  a  dead  girl.' 

This  was  Lany's  comment  on  hi^  young  master's  detective 
tastes. 

At  Queenstown  Ffrench  bought  a  paper  and  looked  over  it 

while  the  tender  was  carrying  him,  in  company  with  many  a 

.  weeping  emigrant,  to  the  great  steamer  out  in  the  bay.    From 

time  to  time  the  journals  still  contained  references  to  the  subject 

which  was  uppermost  in  Gerald's  thoughts.    The  familiar  words, 

*  The  Drim  Churchyard  Mystery,'  caught  his  eye,  and  he  read  a 
brief  paragraph,  which  had  nothing  to  say  except  that  all  investi- 
gations had  failed  to  throw  any  light  on  the  strange  business. 

^  Ay,  and  will  fail,'  he  mused,  as  the  tender  came  alongside 
the  steamer ;  *  at  any  rate,  if  anything  is  found  out  it  won't  be  by 
me,  for  I  shall  be  in  California,  and  I  can  scarcely  run  across  any 
clues  there.' 

And  yet,  as  Gerald  paced  the  deck,  and  watched  the  bleak 
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shores  of  Cork  fading  in  the  distance,  his  thoughts  were  ixL. 
the  banished  Costellos,  and  he  wondered  with  what  ejes  tt»  - 
exiles  had  looked  their  last  on  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale  a  qiar-> 
of  a  millennium  ago.  Those  fierce  old  chieftains,  to  whom  -1- 
Ffrenches — proud  county  family  as  they  esteemed  themsdrf:?- 
were  but  as  mushrooms  ;  what  lives  had  they  Kved,  what  de^r . 
had  they  died,  and  how  came  their  haughty  cognizance,  so  ¥- 
expressing  its  defiant  motto,  on  the  handkerchief  of  the  namely 
stranger  who  slept  in  Drim  churchyard — Drim,  the  old,  :-. 
graveyard ;  Drim  that  had  been  fenced  in  as  Grod^s  acre  in  tl- 
days  of  the  Costellos  themselves  I  Was  it  mere  chance  that  ^1 
selected  this  spot  as  the  last  resting-place  of  one  who  bore  ti- 
arms  of  the  race?  Was  it  possible  the  girl  had  shared  th; 
Costello  blood? 

Gerald  glanced  over  his  letter  from  the  Heralds'  Collie  aii 
shook  his  head.  The  family  had  been  extinct  for  more  than  sii7 
years. 

About  two  months  after  Gerald's  return  to  Califomia  a  despatc'r 
was  received  from  the  Evening  MaiTs  regular  correspondent  h 
Marysville,  relating  the  particulars  of  an  encounter  between  tb 
Mexican  holders  of  a  large  ranch  in  Yuba  County  and  certAX 
American  land-grabbers  who  had  set  up  a  claim  to  a  portion  of 
the  estate.  The  matter  was  in  course  of  adjudication  in  the 
Marysville  courts,  but  the  claimants,  impatient  at  the  slow  prooes 
of  the  law,  had  endeavoured  to  seize  the  disputed  land  by  force. 
Shots  had  been  fired,  blood  had  been  spilled,  and  the  whole  affair 
added  nothiog  to  Yuba  County's  reputation  for  law  and  order. 
The  matter  created  some  talk  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  Evening 
Mailf  amoDg  other  papers,  expressed  its  opinion  in  one  of  those 
trenchant  persoual  articles  which  are  the  spice  of  Western 
journalism.  Two  or  three  days  later,  when  the  incident  had 
been  almost  forgotten  in  the  office,  the  city  editor  sent  for 
Gerald  Ffrench. 

^Ffrencb,'  said  that  gentleman,  as  the  young  man  approached 
his  desk,  *  I've  just  received  a  letter  from  Don  Miguel  y — y— 
something  or  other.  I  can't  read  his  whole  name,  and  it  don*t 
much  matter.  It's  Vincenza,  you  know,  the  owner  of  that  ranch 
where  they  had  the  shooting  scrape  the  other  day.  He  is  anxious 
to  make  a  statement  of  the  matter  for  publication,  and  has  come 
down  to  the  Bay  on  purpose.  Suppose  you  go  and  see  what  he  ' 
has  to  say  ?     He's  staying  at  the  Lick.' 

The  same  morning  Gerald  sent  up  his  card  and  was  ushered 
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XI to     the    apartment    of   Don    Miguel  Vincenza    at    the   Lick 
ttouse. 

The   Senor  was  a  young  man,  not  much  older  than  Gerald 

bimself.     He  had  the  appearance  and  manners  of  a  gentleman, 

BLS  Ffrench  quickly  discovered,  and  he  spoke  fluent,  well-chosen 

English  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  accent,  a  circumstance  for  which 

tlie  interviewer  felt  he  could  not  be  sufficiently  grateful. 

*  Ah,  you  are    from  the  Evening  Mail,    said    the  young 

Spaniard,  rising  as  Gerald  entered ;  ^  most  kind  of  you  to  come 

and  to  come  so  promptly.     Won't  you  be  seated  ?    Try  a  cigar* 

No  ?     You'll  excuse  me  if  I  light  a  cigarette.    I  want  to  make 

myself  clear,  and  I'm  always  clearest  when  Fm  in  a  cloud.'    He 

gave  a  little  laugh,  and  with  one  twirl  of  his  slender  fingers  he 

converted  a  morsel  of  tissue  paper  and  a  pinch  of  tobacco  into  a 

compact  roll,  which  he  lighted,  and  exhausted  in  half  a  dozen 

puffs  as  he  spoke. 

*  This  man,  this  Jenkinson's  claim  is  perfectly  preposterous, 
he  began,  *  but  I  won't  go  into  that.  The  matter  is  before  the 
courts.  What  I  want  to  give  you  is  a  true  statement  of  that 
unfortunate  affair  at  the  rancji  with  which,  I  beg  you  to  believe, 
I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do.' 

Senor  Vincenza's  tale  might  have  had  the  merit  of  truth ;  it 
certainly  lacked  that  of  brevity.  He  talked  on,  rolling  a  fresh 
cigarette  at  every  second  sentence,  and  Gerald  made  notes  of 
such  points  as  he  considered  important,  but  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Spaniard's  statement  the  journalist  could  not  see  that  it 
differed  much  from  the  published  accounts,  and  he  told  the  other 
as  much. 

*  Well,  you  see,'  said  Vincenza,  *  I  am  in  a  delicate  position. 
It  is  not  as  if  I  were  acting  for  myself.  I  am  only  my  sister's 
agent — my  half-sister's  I  should  say — poor  little  Catalina ;  *  and 
the  speaker  broke  off  with  a  sigh  and  rolled  a  fresh  cigarette 
before  he  resumed.  *  It's  her  property,  all  of  it,  and  I  cannot 
bear  to  have  her  misrepresented  in  any  way.' 

*  I  understand,'  said  Gerald,  making  a  note  of  the  fact,  *  The 
property,  I  suppose,  passed  to  your  sister  from ' 

'  From  her  father.  I  was  in  the  land  of  the  living  some  years 
before  he  met  and  wooed  and  won  my  widowed  mother.  They  are 
both  dead  now,  and  Catalina  has  none  but  myself  to  look  out  for  her, 
except  distant  relatives  on  the  father's  side  who  will  inherit  the 
property  if  she  dies  unmarried,  and  whom  she  cordially  detests.' 

Gerald  was  not  particularly  romantic,  but  the  idea  of  this  faijr 
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young  Spaniard,  owner  of  one  of  the  finest  ranches  in  Tl. 
County,  unmarried,  and  handsome,  too,  if  she  were  anything  ^ 
her  brother,  inflamed  his  imagination  a  little.     He  shook  bLi 
cordially  with  the  young  man  as  he  rose  to  go,  and  could  not  Lz 
wishing  they  were  better  acquainted. 

*  You  may  be  sure  I  will  publish  your  statement  exactly  as  j : 
have  given  it  to  me,  and  as  fully  as  possible,'  said  Gerald.  Bef.:- 
the  young  heiress  had  been  mentioned,  the  journalist  had  scarct. 
seen  material  enough  in  the  interview  for  a  paragraph. 

It  is  fiEiir  to  presume  that  Sefior  Vincenza  was  satisfied  vi: 
the  treatment  he  received  in  the  Evening  MaU^  for  a  polite  ncr- 
conveyed  to  Ffrench  the  expression  of  his  thanks*  So  tlr 
incident  passed  into  the  limbo  of  forgetfulness,  though  Geni^ 
afterwards  took  more  interest  in  the  newspaper  paragraphs,  ctn 
scant  enough,  which  told  of  the  progress  of  the  great  land  caseii 
the  Marysville  courts. 

A  curt  despatch,  worded  with  that  exasperating  brevity  wBA 
is  a  peculiarity  of  all  but  the  most  important  telegrams,  woa:: 
up  the  matter  with  an  announcement  that  a  decision  had  bet: 
reached  in  favour  of  the  defendant,  and  that  Mr.  Isaac  Hall,  d 
the  law  firm  of  Hall  and  McGrowan,  had  returned  to  San 
Francisco,  having  conducted  the  case  to  a  successfdl  issue. 
Gerald  was  pleased  to  hear  that  the  young  lady  had  been  snstaisec 
in  her  rights,  and  determined  to  interview  Air.  Hall,  with  wbos^ 
he  was  well  acquainted.  Accordingly,  after  two  or  three  uiune- 
cessful  attempts,  he  managed  to  catch  the  busy  lawyer  with  half 
'  an  hour's  spare  time  on  his  hands,  and  well  enough  disposed  to 
welcome  his  young  friend. 

<  Mr.  Hall,'  said  Gerald,  dropping  into  the  spare  chair  in  tbe 
attorney's  private  room,  ^  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  about 
that  Marysville  land  case.' 

*  Fire  ahead,  my  boy ;  I  can  give  you  twenty  minutes,'  an- 
^swered  the  lawyer,  who  was  disposed  to  make  a  great  deal  more  of 

the  victory  he  had  won  than  the  newspapers  had  hitherto  done, 
•and  who  was  consequently  by  no  means  averse  from  an  interviev. 
*  What  do  you  want  to  know  ? ' 

*  Hard  fight,  wasn't  it  ? '  said  the  journalist. 

*  Yes,'  replied  Mr.  Hall,  *  tough  in  a  way ;  but  we  had  right  on 
out  side  as  well  as  possession.  A  good  lawyer  ought  always  to 
win  when  he  has  those ;  to  beat  law  and  facts  and  everything  else 
is  harder  scratching ;  though  I've  done  that  too,'  and  the  old 
gentleman  chuckled  as  if  well  satisfied  with  himself. 
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*  That's  what  your  opponents  had  to  do  here,  I  suppose  ? '  re- 
ciarked  Gerald,  echoing  the  other's  laugh. 

*  Pretty  much,  only  they  didn't  do  it,'  said  the  lawyer. 

*  I    met  Vincenza  when  he  was  down  last  month,'  pursued 
3rerald,     *He  seems  a  decentish  sort  of  a  fellow  for  a  greaser,' 

*  He*8  no  greaser ;   he's  a  pure-blooded   Castilian,  and  very 
mucli  of  the  gentleman,'  answered  Hall. 

*  So  I  found  him,'  said  Gerald.     *  I  only  used  the  "  Greaser  ^ 
as  a  generic  term.     He  talks  English  as  well  an  I  do.' 

*  That's  a  great  compliment  from  an  Irishman,'  remarked  Mr, 
Hall  with  another  chuckle. 

*  I  suppose  the  sister's  just  as  nice  in  her  own  way,*  went  on 
Gerald,  seeing  an  opportunity  to  satisfy  a  certain  curiosity  he  had 
felt  about  the  heiress  since  he  first  heard  of  her  existence.  *  Did 
she  make  a  good  witness  ? ' 

*Who?  What  sister?  What  the  deuce  are  you  talking 
about  ?  '  asked  the  lawyer. 

*  Why,  Vincenza's  sister,  half-sister,  whatever  she  is.  I  under- 
stood from  him  that  she  was  the  real  owner  of  the  property.' 

*  Oh,  ay,  to  be  sure,'  said  Mr.  Hall  slowly ;  *  these  details 
escape  one.  Vincenza  was  my  client;  he  acts  for  the  girl  under 
power  of  attorney,  and  really  her  name  has  hardly  come  up  since 
the  very  beginning  of  the  case.' 

*  You  didn't  see  her,  then  ?  '  said  Gerald,  conscious  of  a  vpgue 
sense  of  disappointment. 

*  See  her  ?  *  repeated  the  lawyer.  *  No ;  how  could  I  ?  She's 
in  Europe  for  educational  advantages — at  a  convent  somewhere,  I 
believe.' 

*  Oh,'  said  Gerald,  *  a  child  is  she  ?  I  had  fancied,  I  don't 
know  why,  that  she  was  a  grown-up  young  lady.' 

*  I  couldn't  tell  you  what  her  age  is,  but  it  must  be  over 
twenty- one  or  she  couldn't  have  executed  the  power  of  attorney, 
and  that  was  looked  into  at  the  start  and  found  quite  regular.' 

*  I  see,'  replied  Gerald  slowly ;  but  the  topic  had  started  Mr. 
Hall  on  a  fresh  trail,  and  he  broke  in — 

*  And  it  was  the  only  thing  in  order  in  the  whole  business. 
Do  you  know  we  came  within  an  ace  of  losing,  all  through  their 
confounded  careless  way  of  keeping  their  papers  ? ' 

*  How  did  they  keep  them  ? '  inquired  Gerald  listlessly.  The 
suit  appeared  to  be  a  commonplace  one,  and  the  young  man's 
interest  began  to  wane. 

•^i'hey  didn't  keep  them  at  all,'  exclaimed  Mr,  HfiU  indig-» 
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ijantly.  *  Fancy,  the  original  deed — ^the  old  Spanish  grant— ti- 
very  keystone  of  our  case,  was  not  to  be  found  till  the  la? 
moment,  and  then  only  by  the  merest  accident^  and  where  do  r; 
suppose  it  was  ? ' 

*  I  haven't  an  idea,'  answered  Gerald,  stifling  a  yawn. 

*  At  the  back  of  an  old  print  of  the  Madonna.  It  had  be?: 
framed  and  hnng  up  as  an  ornament,  I  suppose^  Heaven  k£c<r 
when ;  and  by-and-by  some  smart  Aleck  came  along  and  thoti^: 
the  mother  and  child  superior  as  a  work  of  art  and  sla]^ : 
into  the  frame  over  the  deed,  and  there  it  has  hung  for  ten  yei' 
anyhow.' 

*  That's  really  very  curious,*  said  Gerald,  whose  attenti:^ 
began  to  revive  as  he  saw  a  possible  column  to  be  compiled  on  d- 
details  of  the  case  that  had  seemed  so  uninteresting  to  his  ecc- 
temporaries. 

*  Curious !  I  call  it  sinful — positively  wicked,'  said  the  oli 
gentleman  wrathfuUy.  *  Just  fancy  two  hundred  thousand  dolhrj 
hanging  on  the  accident  of  finding  a  parchment  in  such  a  pk^ 
as  that.' 

*  How  did  you  happen  to  find  it  ? '  asked  Gerald.  ^  I  ghouiu 
never  have  thought  of  looking  for  it  there.' 

*  No ;  nor  any  other  sane  man,'  sputtered  the  lawjer,  irritatef] 
as  he  recalled  the  anxiety  the  missing  deed  had  caused  him.  'It 
was  found  by  accident,  I  tell  you.  Some  blundering,  awkwani, 
heaven-guided  servant  knocked  the  picture  down  and  broke  the 
frame.  The  Madonna  was  removed,  and  the  missing  paper  came 
to  Ught.' 

*  And  that  was  the  turning-point  of  the  case.  Very  interest- 
ing indeed,'  said  Gerald,  who  saw  in  the  working  out  of  this  legal 
romance  a  bit  of -detective  writing  such  as  his  soul  loved.  'I 
suppose  they'll  have  sense  enough  to  put  it  in  a  safer  place  next 
time  ? ' 

*  I  will,  you  may  bet  your  life.  I've  taken  charge  of  all  the 
family  documents ;  and  if  they  get  away  from  me,  they'll  do 
something  that  nothing's  ever  done  before ; '  and  the  old  lawyer 
chuckled  with  renewed  satisfaction  as  he  pointed  to  the  massive 
safe  in  a  comer  of  the  office. 

<  So  the  deed  is  there,  is  it  ? '  asked  Gerald,  following  Mr. 
Hall's  eyes. 

<  Yes,  it's  there.  A  curious  old  document  too ;  one  of  the 
oldest  grants  I  have  ever  come  across.  Would  you  like  to  see  it?' 
and  the  lawyer  rose  and  opened  the  safe. 
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It  was  a  curious  old  document,  drawn  up  in  curious  old 
'Spanish,  on  an  old  discoloured  piece  of  parchment.  The  body 
>f  tbe  instrument  was  unintelligible  to  Ffrencb,  but  down  in  one 
corner  was  something  that  riveted  his  attention  in  a  moment 
"^Tid  seemed  to  make  his  heart  stand  still. 

There  was  a  signature  in  old-fashioned,  angular  handwriting, 
Xiodriguez  Costello  y  Ugarte,  and  opposite  to  it  a  large  spreading 
seal.     The  impression  showed  a  knight's  head  and  shoulders  in 
-full  armour,  below  it  the  motto,  *  Nemo  me  impune  lacessit,'  and 
ci  shield  of  arms,  party  per  fees,  azure  below,  argent  above,  counter 
A^air  on  the  argent.     Point  for  point  the  identical  blazonry  which 
IFfrench  had  received  from  the  Heralds'  College  in  England — the 
;   shield  that  he  had  first  seen  embroidered  on  the  dead  girl's  hand- 
kerchief at  Drim. 

*  What's  the  matter  with  you  ?  Didn't  you  ever  see  an  old 
Spanish  deed  before,  or  has  it  any  of  the  properties  of  Medusa's 
Iiead  ? '  inquired  Mr.  Hall,  noticing  Gerald's  start  of  amazement 
and  intent  scrutiny  of  the  seal. 

'  I've  seen  these  arms  before,'  said  the  young  man  slowly. 

*But  the  name '     He  placed  his  finger  on  the  signature. 

*  Of  eourse  I  knew  Vincenza's  name  must  be  diflFerent  from  his 
half-sister's ;  but  is  that  hers  ? ' 

*  Ugarte  ?    Yes,'  said  the  lawyer,  glancing  at  the  parchment. 
<  I  mean  the  whole  name,'  and  Gerald  pointed  again. 

*  Costello ! '  Mr.  Hall  gave  the  word  its  Spanish  pronuncia* 
tion,  *  Costelyo,'  and  it  sounded  strange  and  foreign  in  the  young 
man's  ears.  *  Costello,  yes,  I  suppose  so ;  but  I  don't  try  to  keep 
track  of  more  of  these  Spaniards'  titles  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary.' 

*  But  Costello  is  an  Irish  name,'  said  Gerald. 

'  Is  it  ?  You  ought  to  know.  Well,  Costelyo  is  Spanish ;  and 
now,  my  dear  boy,  I  must  positively  turn  you  out.' 

Gerald  went  straight  home  without  returning  to  the  oflSce. 
He  unlocked  his  desk,  and  took  fi-om  it  the  two  results  of  his  first 
essay  in  detective  craft.  Silently  he  laid  them  side  by  side  and 
Bcrutinised  each  closely  in  turn.  The  pale,  set  face  of  the  beau- 
tiful dead,  as  reproduced  by  the  photographer's  art,  told  him 
nothing.  He  strove  to  trace  some  resemblance,  to  awaken  some 
memory,  by  long  gazing  at  the  passionless  features,  but  it  was  in 
vain.  Then  he  turned  to  the  illuminated  shield.  Every  line 
was  &miliar  to  him,  and  a  glance  sufficed.  It  was  identical  in  all 
jrespects  with  the  arms  on  the  seal.    Of  this  he  had  been  already 
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convinced,  and  his  recollection  had  not  betrayed  him.    Tfaes 
placed  the  two — the  piteous  photograph  and  the  proud  hhzrr ! 
—in  his  pocket-book,  and  left  the  room.     The  same  eveniii^ . 
took  his  place  on  the  Sacramento  train  en  route  for  MaiysTu-.  j 

When  Gerald  reached  San  Luis,  the  post-office  address  of  | 
Ugarte  ranch,  a  disappointment  awaited  him.  Evening  was  f.  | 
ing,  and  inquiry  elicited  the  fact  that  Don  Vincenza's  resik: 
was  still  twelve  miles  distant.  Ffrench,  after  his  drive  of  eiglr-  ' 
miles  over  the  dusty  road  from  Marysville,  was  little  inclinr>: 
go  further,  so  he  put  up  his  horse  at  a  livery  stable,  resok^c  \ 
make  the  best  of  such  accommodations  as  San  Luis  afforded,      i 

The  face  of  the  man  who  took  the  reins  when  Ffrench  aligV- 
seemed  familiar.    The  young  fellow  looked  closer  at  him,  zsA 
was   evident   the    recognition   was   mutual,   for   the    stablei:.- 
accosted  him  by  name,  and   in  the  broad,  familiar    dialect 
Western  Leinster. 

*May  I  niver  ate  another  bit  if  it  isn't  Masther  Ger^ 
Ffrench ! '  he  said.  *  Well,  well,  well,  but  it's  good  for  sore  ej- 
to  see  ye.  Come  out  here,  Steve,  an'  take  the  team.  J^r: 
down,  Masther  Gerald,  an*  stretch  yer  legs  a  bit.  It's  kilt  vei- 
entirely.' 

A  swarthy  little  Mexican  appeared,  and  led  the  tired  honr 
into  the  stable.  Then  the  young  journalist  took  a  good  look  r 
the  man  who  seemed  to  know  him  so  well,  and  endeavoured,  i^ 
the  phrase  goes,  to  *  place  him.' 

*  Ye  don't  mind  me,  yer  honour,  an'  how  wud  ye  ?  Bet  i 
mind  yersilf  well.  Sure  it's  often  I've  dritv  ye  and  Mr.  Edward 
too.  I  used  to  wurruk  for  Mr.  Ross  of  Mullingar.  I  was  Dcddt 
the  post-boy — Denis  DriscoU,  yer  honour;  sure  ye  must  knew 
me?' 

*  Oh  yes,  to  be  sure — I  remember,'  paid  Gerald,  as  recollection 
slowly  dawned  upon  him.  But  who'd  ha^e  thought  of  finding 
you  in  a  place  like  this  ?  I  didn't  even  know  you'd  left  fiogss 
stables.* 

*  Six,  sivin  months  ago,  yer  honour.' 

*  And  have  you  been  here  ever  since  ?  I  hope  you  are  doing 
well,'  said  Gerald. 

*  Iver  since,  sor,  an'  doin'  finely,  wid  the  blessin'  o'  God.  I 
own  that  place,'  pointing  to  the  stable,  *  an'  four  as  good  tuniouts 
as  ye'd  ax  to  sit  behind.' 

<  I'm  glad  of  it,'  said  Gerald  heartily.  <  I  like  to  hear  of  the 
boys  from  the  old  neighbourhood  doing  well,' 
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<  Won't  ye  step  inside,  sor,  an'  thry  a  drop  of  something  ?  Ye 
must  be  choked  intirely  wid  the  dust.' 

*  I  don't  care  if  I  do/  answered  Gerald.  ^  I  feel  pretty  much 
as  if  I'd  swallowed  a  limekiln.' 

A  minute  later  the  two  were  seated  in  Denny's  own  particular 
room,  where  G-erald  washed  the  dust  from  his  throat  with  some 
capital  bottled  beer,  while  his  host  paid  attention  to  a  large 
demijohn  which  contained,  as  he  informed  the  journalist  in  an 
impressive  whisper,  <  close  on  to  a  gallon  of  the  ntal  ould  stujGf*'  . 

Their  conversation  extended  far  into  the  night;  but  long 
before  they  separated  Gerald  induced  Denny  to  despatch  his 
Mezicaii  helper,  on  a  good  mustang,  to  the  Ugarte  ranch,  bearing 
to  SeiLoi' Vincenza  Mr.  Ffrench's  card,  on  which  were  pencilled  the 
words :  ^  Please  come  over  to  San  Luis  as  soon  as  possible.  Most 
important  business.' 

For  the  tale  told  by  the  ez-postboy,  his  change  of  residence 
and  present  prosperity,  seemed  to  throw  a  curious  h'ght  on  the 
Drim  churchyard  mystery. 

SenorVincenza  appeared  the  following  morning  just  as  Gerald 
had  finished  breakfast.  The  ranchero  remembered  the  repre- 
iientative  of  the  Evening  Mail  and  greeted  him  cordially, 
expressing  his  surprise  at  Gerald's  presence  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  The  Spaniard  evidently  imagined  that  this  unexpected 
visit  had  some  bearing  on  the  recently  decided  lawsuit,  but  the 
other's  first  words  dispelled  the  illusion. 

*  Senor  Vincenza,'  Ffrench  said,  *  I  have  heard  a  very  strange 
story  about  your  sister,  and  I  have  come  to  ask  you  for  an 
explanation  of  it.' 

The  young  Spaniard  changed  colour  and  looked  uneasily  at 
the  journalist. 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?'  he  asked.  *  I  do  not  understand  you. 
'My  sister  is  in  Europe.' 

*  Yes,'  answered  Gerald,  *  she  is  in  Europe — in  Ireland.  She 
fills  a  nameless  grave  in  Drim  churchyard.' 

Vincenza  leaped  to  his  feet,  and  the  cigarette  he  had  lighted 
dropped  from  his  fingers.  They  were  in  Gerald's  room  at  the 
hotel,  and  the  young  man  had  placed  his  visitor  so  that  the  table 
was  between  them.  He  suspected  that  he  might  have  to  deal 
with  a  desperate  man.  Vincenza  leaned  over  the  narrow  table, 
and  his  breath  blew  hot  in  Ffrench's  face  as  he  hissed,  <  Carrambo! 
What  do  you  mean  ?    How  much  do  you  know  ?' 

'  I  know  everything.    I  know  how  she  died  in  the  carriage  on 
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your  way  fram  Mnllingar ;  how  yon  purchased  a  c<^&xl  ajid  brj. ' 
the  undertaker  to  silence ;  how  you  laid  her,  in  the  dead  of  mr. 
among  the  weeds  in  the  graveyard  5  how  you  cut  h^^  name  b\  j 
the  chatelaine  bag,  and  did  all  in  your  power  to  hide  fa^  idesc"  j 
even  carrying  off  with  you  the  postboy  who  drove  you  and  ai:-  j 
you  to  place  her  where  she  was  found«  Do  you  recognise  tk  I 
photograph  ?  Have  you  ever  seen  that  coatr-of-arms  before  Y  sz: 
Ffrench  drew  the  two  cards  from  his  pocket  and  offered  thes :  I 
Vincenza.  I 


The  Spaniard  brushed  them  impatiently  aside  and  erondr: 
for  a  moment  as  if  to  spring.  Gerald  never  took  his  eyes  oSi}^ 
tad  presently  the  other  straightened  up,  and,  sinking  into  in 
chair  behind  him,  attempted  to  roll  a  cigarette.  Bnt  his  \sa 
trembled,  and  half  the  tobacco  was  spilled  on  the  floor. 

*  You  know  a  great  deal,  Mr.  Oerald  Ffrench.  Do  you  accsfc 
Ine  of  my  sister's  murder?' 

*  No,'  answered  Gerald.    *  She  died  firom  natural  causes.    Bs: 
I  do  accuse  you  of  fraudulently  withholding  this  property  fitE  j 
its  rightful  owners  and  of  acting  on  a  power  of  attorney  wliie; 
has  been  cancelled  by  the  death  of  the  giver.' 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  broken  only  by  a  muttem! ' 
oath  from  Vincenza  as  he  threw  the  unfinished  cigarette  to  tk 
ground,  and  began  to  roll  another,  this  time  with  better  sucoesi 
It  was  not  till  it  was  &irly  alight  that  he  spoke  again. 

'  Listen  to  me,  young  man,'  he  said,  'and  then  judge  me  as 
you  hope  to  be  judged  hereafter — with  mercy.  My  sister  wis 
very  dear  to  me ;  I  loved  her,  0  God,  how  I  loved  her  I '  Hs 
voice  broke,  and  Gerald,  recalling  certain  details  of  Dennji 
narrative,  felt  that  the  Spaniard  was  speaking  the  truth.  It  irai 
nearly  a  minute  before  Vincenza  recovered  his  self-command  and 
resumed* 

*  Yes,  we  were  very  dear  to  each  other ;  brought  up  as  brother 
and  sister,  how  could  we  fail  to  be  ?    But  her  father  never  liked 
me,  and  he  placed  restrictions  upon  the  fortune  he  left  her  so 
that  it  could  never  come  to  me.    My  mother — our  mother— had 
died  some  years  before.    Well,  Catalina  was  wealthy;  I  was  s 
pauper,  but  that  made  no  difference  while  she  lived.    We  were 
as  happy  and  fond  a  brother  and  sister  as  the  sun  ever  shooe 
upon.    When  she  came  of  age  she  executed  the  power  of  attomej 
that  gave  me  the  charge  of  her  estate.     She  was  anxious  to  spend 
a  few  years  in  Europe.    I  was  to  take  her  over,  and  after  we  had 
travelled  a  little  she  was  to  go  to  a  convent  in  France  and  spend 
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dome  time  there  while  I  returned  home.  But  she  was  one  of  the 
old  Costellos,  and  she  was  anxions  to  visit  the  ancient  home  of 
her  race.    That  was  what  brought  us  to  Ireland.' 

<  I  thought  the  Costello  family  was  extinct/  said  Grerald. 
<The  European  branch  has  been  extinct  since  1813,  when  Don 

Lopez  Costello  fell  at  Yittoria;  but  the  younger  branch,  which 
settled  in  Mexico  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
survived  until  a  few  months  ago — until  Catalina's  death,  in  fiEwt, 
for  she  was  the  last  of  the  Costellos.' 

*  I  see,'  gaid  Oerald  ;  *  go  on.' 

<  Slie  was  very  proud  of  the  name,  poor  Catalina,  and  she 
made  me  promise  in  case  anything  happened  to  her  while  we 
were  abroad  that  she  should  be  laid  in  the  ancient  grave  of  her 
race — in  the  churchyard  of  Drim.  She  had  a  weak  heart,  and 
she  knew  that  she  might  die  suddenly.  I  promised.  And  it  was 
on  our  way  to  the  spot  she  was  so  anxious  to  visit  that  death 
claimed  her,  only  a  few  miles  from  the  place  where  her  ancestors 
had  lived  in  the  old  days,  and  where  all  that  remains  of  them  has 
long  mouldered  to  dust.  So  you  see,  Mr.  Ffrench,  that  I  had  no 
choice  but  to  lay  her  there.' 

*That  is  not  the  point,'  said  Gerald;  *why  this  secrecy? 
Why  this  flight  ?  Dr.  Ljmn,  I  am  sure,  would  have  enabled  you 
to  obey  your  sister's  request  in  the  full  light  of  day ;  you  need 
not  have  thrown  her  coffin  on  the  ground  and  left  to  strangers 
the  task  of  doing  for  the  poor  girl  the  last  duties  of  civilisation.* 
Grerald  spoke  with  indignant  heat,  for  this  looked  to  him  like  the 
cruellest  desertion. 

*  I  know  how  it  must  seem  to  you,'  said  Vineenza,  *  and  I  have 
no  excuse  to  offer  for  my  conduct  but  this.  My  sister's  death 
would  have  given  all  she  possessed  to  people  whom  she  disliked. 
It  would  have  thrown  me,  whom  she  loved,  penniless  on  the 
world.  I  acted  as  if  she  were  still  living,  and  as  I  am  sure  she 
would  have  wished  me  to  act ;  no  defence,  I  know,  in  your  eyes, 
but  consider  the  temptation.' 

*  And  did  you  not  realise  that  all  this  must  come  out  some 
day  ? '  asked  Ffrench. 

^  Yes,  but  not  for  several  years.  Indeed,  I  cannot  imagine 
how  it  is  you  have  stumbled  on  the  truth.' 

And  Gerald,  remembering  the  extraordinary  chain  of  circum- 
stances which  had  led  him  to  the  root  of  the  mystery,  could  not 
but  acknowledge  that,  humanly  speaking,  Vincenza's  confidence 
was  justified, 
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*  And  now  you  have  found  this  out,  what  use  do  yon  intesd  j 
make  of  it  ? '  asked  the  Spaniard  after  a  pause. 

<I  shall  publish  the  whole  story  as  soon  as  I  return  to  hi 
Francisco/  answered  Gerald  promptly. 

*  So,  for  a  few  hundred  dollars,  which  is  all  Ihat  joa  s: 
possibly  get  out  of  it,  you  will  make  a  beggar  of  me.' 

*  Bight  is  right,'  said  the  yoxmg  Irishman.  *  This  proper; 
does  not  belong  to  you ! ' 

*  Will  you  hold  your  tongue — or  your  pen — ior  Mtj  tJioiis: 
dollars  ? '  asked  the  Spaniard  eagerly. 

'No,  nor  for  every  dollar  you  have  in  the  world.  I  de: 
approve  your  practice  and  I  won't  share  your  plunder.  I  £: 
sorry  for  you  personally,  but  I  can't  help  that.  I  won't  oust  jcc 
I  will  make  such  use  of  the  story  as  any  newspaper  man  wol: 
make,  and  so  I  give  you  fair  warning.  You  may  save  yourBelT : 
you  can.' 

'Then  you  do  not  intend  to  communicate  with  the  heiis:' 
began  Vincenza  eagerly. 

'  I  neither  know  nor  care  who  they  are,'  intermpted  CreiaE 
<  I  am  not  a  detective,  save  in  the  way  of  my  profession,  and  I 
shall  certainly  not  tell  what  I  have  discovered  to  any  individitfi 
till  I  give  it  to  the  press.' 

'  And  that  will  be  ? '  asked  the  Spaniard. 

*  As  soon  as  I  return  to  San  Francisco,'  answered  FfiencL  *Ii 
may  appear  in  a  week  or  ten  days.' 

'  Thank  you,  Se&or ;  good  morning,'  said  Vincenza^  rising  aac 
leaving  the  room. 

Three  days  later  Senor  Miguel  Vincenza  sailed  on  the  out- 
going  Pacific  mail  steamer  bound  for  Japan  and  China.  He  pio- 
bably  took  a  considerable  sum  of  money  with  him,  for  the  hcin 
of  Catalina  Costello  y  Ugarte  found  the  affairs  of  the  deceased  ifl 
a  very  tangled  state,  and  the  ranch  was  mortgaged  for  nearly  lulf 
its  value. 

Gerald  Ffrench's  story  occupied  four  pages  of  the  next  issue 
of  the  Golden  Fleece^  and  was  widely  copied  and  commented  cm 
over  two  continents.  I^arry,  the  groom  at  Ballyvore,  read  tie 
account  in  his  favourite  Westmeath  Sentinel,  and  as  he  laid  the 
paper  down  exclaimed  in  wonder : 
^     *  Begob,  he  found  her  I ' 
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That  Longest  Day. 


WE  have  bad  qnite  enough  of  this,  and  must  depart.  It  hag 
all  been  most  interesting.  The  Bishop's  opening  address 
-was  admirable :  very  benignant,  very  wise,  and  dignified  without 
being  donDish.  A  good  many  years  of  use  have  enabled  him  to 
hit  the  thing  off  to  perfection,  both  in  matter  and  manner. 

There  have  been  many  other  speeches,  not  one  of  them  wholly 
stupid.     The  subject  of  discussion  did  not  much  come  home  to 
one  who  has  seen  it  settled  elsewhere  long  ago,  in  consonance  with 
common  sense.     But  it  was  pleasant  to  hear  it  treated  by  many 
cultivated  men,  some  of  whom  did  not  regard  it  from  that  peculiar 
point  of  view,  but  rather  from  one  absolutely  opposed  to  it.   Some 
of  the  speeches  were  distinctly  crotchety.     But  here  is  the  weak- 
ness of  all  deliberative  assemblies :  and  it  is  well  that  a  crotchety 
man  should  have  opportunity  to  speak  out  his  mind,  and  discover 
that  his  views  are  exceptional.      Whoever  has  had  to  deal,  for 
many  years,  with  many  hundreds  of  his  fellow  creatures,  has  learnt 
that  there  must  needs  be  the  percentage  of  crotchety  and  even  of 
cantankerous  souls.     Grod  be  thanked,  it  is  not  a  very  large  one. 
And  the  wise  man  tries  to  make  the  best  of  crooked  sticks.    Crood 
service  may  be  got  out  of  even  these. 

It  is  a  Diocesan  Conference :  and,  so  far,  it  has  been  managed 
with  consmnmate  tact.  No  doubt  it  will  be'  so  managed  to  the 
end.  Of  all  places,  it  is  sitting  in  Gravesend:  a  town  which 
somehow  one  does  not  associate  with  such  a  function :  and  unseen 
by  the  present  writer  for  thirty  years.  On  this  gloomy  and  rainy 
twenty-first  of  June  he  has  passed  the  Leather  Bottle,  Cobham, 
Kent,  with  thoughts  of  Mr.  Tupman ;  and  through  a  somewhat 
tame  and  disappointing  landscape  approached  Windmill  Hill, 
known  of  old  to  the  Cockney.  No  more  remarkable  Longest  Day 
has  dawned  upon  some  folk.  But  a  Longest  Day  without  sun- 
shine is  a  sensible  disappointment  to  one  who  ^lust  Qceds  i\n\i\j; 
he  cannot  see  many  more, 
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Before  quitting  this  handsome  hall  one  casts  a  last  look  cl  - 
assemblage.  About  three  hundred.  And  in  these  days  of  ten 
low  prices  of  all  agricultural  produce,  no  one  so  placed  a§  -_ 
writer  of  this  page  can  look  upon  a  gathering'  of  the  cier 
without  thinking  of  much  anxious  care,  borne  with  litde  oompk: 
by  husband  and  wife  under  the  roof  of  many  a  country  parsoui: 
ivy-clad  or  rose-entwined.  These  last  have  been  heavy  yeais.  7 
bring  the  income  down  by  half,  while  expenses  tend  ever  to  gn:i. 
is  tragic.  And  the  sordid  tragedy  of  modem  life  is  incompani 
a  worse  thing  than  the  heroic  tragedy  of  chivalroos  times.  I:. 
a  sorrowful  thing  to  see  the  lines  deepen,  year  by  year,  on  '^^ 
sweet  young  face  of  the  wife:  to  mark  intellectoal  and  ncr. 
deterioration  in  the  once  zealous  and  hopeful  country  paisoiL 
Try,  young  brothers,  to  put  your  real  life  into  your  w&rms^\ 
then  your  cares  will  make  them  ever  more  helpful  to  peopk  \ 
little  worn  and  weary  like  yourselves.  That  which  holds  yoo  \ 
under  what  would  beat  you :  that  which  keeps  the  nature  siree 
amid  much  which  might  embitter  it :  may  serve  anotiher  tcxx  I 
speak  as  to  men  who  can  understand.  You  know  I  do  not  men 
(though  some  spiteful  and  stupid  souls  might  say  so)  that  yon  £^ 
to  preach  about  yourselves. 

There  are  indeed  a  few  men  here  who  have  a  proyoking  air  i 
prosperity.    They  are  remarkably  well  dressed :  their  raiment  fiu 
beautifully,  and  it  is  nearly  new.    But  it  is  not  that.     It  is  iLf 
smooth  and  plump  face,  whereon  is  plainly  written  a  famous  (ai^ 
extremely  heartless)  opinion  of  Paley  x  Iii%a  ha^'ppy  world  o/b' 
all.    Though  quite  beyond  middle  age,  they  have  abundance  of 
hair,  and  it  is  brushed  with  an  appearance  of  entire  self-8atis£u» 
tion,  provocative  to  many.    It  was  while  gazing  upon  the  hesd  of 
a  good  Archbishop,  gone,  that  I  first  fully  understood  the  meamsg 
of  Hit  aggerawator  curl.    The  phrase,  I  know,  is  peculiar  to  ik 
London  pickpocket :  but  I  confess  that  those  curls  did  aggravate 
me.    And  the  voices  of  these  prosperous  men,  when  lifted  up  in 
argument,  had  a  certain  rich,  full,  round,  oleaginous  and  pnrsf 
character.    But  for  the  fact  that  the  writer  knew  several  of  them 
well,  and  liked  them  very  much,  he  would  have  disliked  them 
extremely.    Which  shows  how  unfair  it  is  to  judge  from  appear- 
ances.   And  he  wore,  habitually,  a  very  sorrowful  &ce,  who  writ- 
ing a  little  memoir  of  his  wife  said,  incidentally  and  as  though 
naming  a  common  case,  that  he  and  she  were  *  always  in  tibe 
enjoyment  of  ample  means.'     Is  it  so  with  one  in  a  million,  in 
this  anxious  age  ?    I  fancy  that  an  instant  reflection^  following 
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bat  calm  Btatement,  in  the  mind  of  many  here  present,  might  be 
Bt  forth  in  the  unenvious  words,  ^  How  unlike  me ! ' 

They  are  kindly  and  hospitable  people,  hereabout :  and  thougl^ 
ff-e  (who  number  two)  go  out  into  the  rain,  seeking  the  railway 
station  with  the  purpose  of  finding  refreshment  where  Mr,  Pick^ 
fv-ick  and  his  idiotic  friends  found  it,  it  was  not  for  want  of  a 
pleasant  invitation  to  abide  here.    But  one  desired  to  see  his  little 
Doy,  at  school  in  the  quaintest  and  strangest  of  ancient  houses  in  the 
city  which  Dickens  called  Cloisterham.    The  name  sounds  well  i 
though  it  is  by  no  means  so  felicitous  as  that  under  which  a  wag« 
gish  lawyer  introduced  a  great  distiller  at  a  Polish  ball :  it  was 
Count  Ccukowiaky.    The  other  pilgrim,  whose  home  was  much 
farther  away,  wished  to  pass,  for  a  space,  into  an  atmosphere  per- 
vaded by  the  personality  of  the  over-sensitive  genius  who  departed 
from  his  Kentish  home  so  hastily  on  a  bright  June  day :  Kent,  to 
him,  being  as  Tweedside  to  our  own  Sir  Walter.    There  are 
illusions  which  abide  to  the  last.    They  are  very  few,  but  we  should 
break  down  if  they  failed  us.    Away  from  the  uninviting  station  % 
might  not  something  less  squalid  be  provided  at  small  cost  ?  Soon, 
the  sides  of  the  deep  cuttings  blaze  with  red  flowers:  and  here  is 
Higham.    Yes,  this  is  Highamy  by  Bochester^  Kent :  very  familiar 
the  words  once  were  in  eyes  which  presumably  have  not  seen  them 
for  long :  as  many  old  faces  of  things  and  people  which  we  often 
look  at  were  to  some  we  used  to  know.    Since  one  read  the  Bio« 
graphy,  and  since  one  came  to  read  the  books  with  eyes  no  longer 
young,  the  old  glamour  is  abated :  yet  not  many  more  interesting 
personalities  have  come  within  observation.    The  manifest  weak** 
nesses  do  not  make  the  personality  less  interesting.  Here  his  little 
carriage  waited :  and  his  large  dogs :  Gad's  Hill  is  hard  by.    But 
that  was  visited  on  a  bright  day  of  a  departed  summer ;  and  we 
hold  on.    A  dark  tunnel,  where  the  railway  has  displaced  the 
canal.    Here  is  Strood,  and  we  stop.    It  is  not  an  attractive  street 
on  which  we  enter :  but  it  leads  us  to  where  Bochester  Bridge 
spans  the  broad  Medway.    There  rises  the  Castle,  magnificent  in 
ruin.    But  a  few  steps  farther  on,  is  the  Cathedral :  small  among 
the  greatest  Cathedrals  of  England,  and  with  a  modem  tower 
which  is  unworthy  of  its  place ;  yet  a  great  church  of  profound 
interest  and  extreme  beauty :  magnificent  is  the  word  which  comes 
natural  to  one  who  lives  where  I  do.    And  then  the  number  of 
people  one  knows  in  Bochester,  though  with  but  one  solitary, 
acquaintance  in  the  place :  the  crowd  of  associations  which  cluster 
ibout  the  quaint  and  delightful  city  I    Ecl/wm  Drood  would  of 
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itself  make  it  homelike:  thoagh  Edwin  Drood  ahows  stsnli; 
iraorance  as  well  as  intimate  knowledge.  Then  there  is  Gr^ 
Sxpeetationa :  all  about  this  town  and  the  extiaoidinazy  pg^ 
oonntry  near.  It  was  upon  these  flags,  no  donbt  still  the  §^ 
that  Trabbs's  Boy  walked  proudly  by,  as  he  exclaimed  *  Don^t  btr. 
yah,  don't  know  yah,  *pon  my  soul  don't  know  yah  ! '  Pidrr 
shall  not  be  further  named :  save  to  say  that  surely  the  delight  vr. 
which  multitudes  have  read  the  preposterous  and  amorphous  ncr. 
^me  of  the  manifest  high  enjoyment  with  which  it  was  vrittc: 
Long  ago,  in  the  year  wherein  the  writer  took  his  degree,  thfr- 
was  but  one  evening  in  the  week  on  which  the  refreshment  z 
light  reading  was  permitted :  the  evening  was  Saturday,  the  ircrt 
The  Pickwick  Papers.  Over  and  over  again  the  pag-es  were  r»i: 
the  more  tragic  being  generally  eschewed:  but  the  pleasu:- 
pictures  of  English  country  scenes  and  country  life  were  as  ox. 
water  to  one  strayed  on  the  hot  Sahara.  Dickens  is  not  now  vb: 
he  was  then ;  any  more  than  are  other  things  innumerable.  Om 
must  needs  be  hopeful  to  enjoy  any  book  with  that  old  zest.  Be 
the  old  time  is  remembered,  gratefully. 

Nothing  shall  be  said  of  our  entertainment   in  the  fiuBooi 
hotel.    It  was-  simple,  but  extremely  good.      An  arbitrary  ixm- 
mercial  traveller  sat  by  himself  at  one  end  of  the  table,  as! 
addressed  the  waiter  in  strident  and  commanding  tones.      Gooid 
anything  induce  the  writer  to  accost  a  fellow-creature  in  tbt 
fashion  ?    It  appears  the  resultant  rather  of  thickness  of  skin  tliia 
of  inordinate  self-confidence.    The  apartment  was  disappointing. 
€onsidering  how  much  one  has  read  about  it^  it  ought  not  tolmt 
looked  so  much  like  any  other.    It  was  small:  it  was  shabby. 
Yet  that  is  the  fireplace  before  which  Pip  and  Dmmmie  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  each  ignoring  the  other's  presence:  and 
through  that  window  Pip  looked  with  a  broken  heart;   and  Mr. 
Pickwick  in  cheery  perplexity,  his  idiot  friends  standing  by.-    AH 
places  of  which  one  has  heard  much,  and  all  people,  when  actuallj 
beheld,  tend  to  the  question  Is  this  all  f  •  Such,  dear  Dean  Stanle; 
told,  were  the  words  of  one  known  to  him  at  first  sight  of  the  sea. 
And,  just  a  day  gone,  one  told  the  writer  that  he  was  disappointed 
in  the  Pass  of  Killiecmnkie.    I  have  passed  through  the  Trosacbs 
in  talk  with  a  stranger  who  stated  that  he  had  seen  something 
much  finer.    I  hod  said  little  to  him :  but  after  that  I  said  no 
more. 

Now  that  old-fashioned  street,  once  traversed  by  thebewfldered 
Dtivid  Copperfield.  Here  is  the  dwelling,  which  affords  a  ughtV 
shelter  to  poor  travellers,  not  being  rogues,  or  proctors.   There 
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are  no  proctors  now :  bat  the  Founder,  long  ago,  had  donbtless 
Buffered  from  such.  Here  is  Eastgate  Honse.  Modem  art  appears 
to  have  helped  the  charming  old  edifice.  Here  is  Restoration 
House.  Antique  peace  rests  on  that  ivy-grown  firont,  on  those 
quaint  windows  and  chimneys.  -You  enter  in,  and  staircases  and 
passages  and  wainscoted  chambers  carry  you  centuries  away; 
There  are  human  beings  who  fancy  (of  course  it  is  a  vain  fancy) 
that  might  they  but  fly  away  to  such  a  home,  they  would  be  at 
rest  from  a  weary  world,  whose  burden  is  beyond  heart  or  strength^ 
and  where  things  in  general  tend  to  be  gritty. 

But  we  enter  the  sacred  Precinct,  looking  with  interest  at  this 
house  and  that,  once  inhabited  or  still  inhabited  by  laborious 
scholar  and  divine.  Edvmi  Brood  gives  you,  if  you  read  delibe- 
rately and  carefully,  the  feeling  of  the  place.  By  venerable 
walls ;  by  bright  windows  gay  with  flowers ;  by  masses  of  ivy  | 
by  bits  of  green  turf,  very  green  to-day  through  the  recent  rain 
which  has  now  ceased ;  we  come  to  the  west  frcmt  of  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Andrew.  As  we  enter  by  a  little  side  door,  and  are  in  the 
Norman  nave,  a  hush  falls.  It  was  long  since  the  writer  was  in 
an  Anglican  Cathedral  last.  And  some  folk  feel,  deeply,  the  genius 
of  the  grand  house  of  prayer.  The  church  is  exactly  as  one 
remembered  it ;  neither  bigger  nor  less,  neither  fairer  nor  less 
fair.  And  one's  heart  is  lifted  up,  the  heart  of  one  appointed  to 
abide  where  these  things  are  not,  by  all  the  surroundings -here; 
No  doubt,  had  one  spent  one's  days  in  such  a  place,  and  known 
the  human  pettinesses  which  mar  both  God's  work  and  man's, 
the  mystic  charm  might,  through  years,  have  worn  away.  I  do 
not  think  it  ever  would.  But  here  experiment  was  impossible : 
the  thing  was  not  to  be.  Far  hence  the  work  must  be  done; 
while  strength  for  work  abides  at  all.  And  here  and  there,  amid 
those  distant  scenes  (which  have  their  charm  and  consecration; 
too),  the  soul  may  be  found  (perhaps  one  should  say  the  body) 
that  will  abuse  the  writer  for  confessing  how  beautifdl  and  touch* 
ing  things  may  be,  here  on  the  sunshiny  side  of  the  walL  Very 
despicable  creatures  are  numbered  among  humankind.  And  the 
writer  has  never  concealed  his  contempt  for  them. 

Such  beings,  and  their  petty  hatreds  and  envyings,  pass  quite 
away  here.  Let  us  quietly  take  in  that  we  are  here ;  under  that 
roof ;  on  this  sacred  ground.  It  is  specially  pleasant  to  be  here.  Yet 
there  gradually  presses  itself  upon  an  eye,  not  wholly  uninstructed; 
the  sense  that  something  remains  to  be  done  to  the  Nave.  This 
is  not  a  day  for  architectural  details;  and  these  interest  but  few 
The  Choir  is  perfect.    And  as  we  draw  near  the  massive  sere 
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which  parts  it  from  the  Nave,  we  find,  seated  solemnlj  on  i  da: 
ia  the  Transept,  a  venerable  verger  who  approaches  perfeetaoi^  , 
For  fifty  years  his  life  has  been  lived  here.  The  qoietn^SL 
sweetness  of  the  place  have  given  themselves  to  that  \sL' 
intelligent  white-haired  old  man.  First,  a  boy  in  the  didr;  h 
for  forty  years  his  work  has  been  what  it  is  to-day* 

The  side-aisles  are  quite  walled  off  from  the   centre-fllleT : 
the  Choir,     But  there  is  a  Choir-Transept.      £ast  of  it  i»  r 
the  pulpit:   west  of  it,  under  a  pointed  canopy,    the  BisWr 
Throne.    Looking  eastwards,  the  altar-end  of  the  chmch  is  bt. 
Three  lancet  windows  above,  three  below,  of  rich   stained  ^. 
The  writer,  as  is  his  way,  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  thenoe  snrrejesi 
the  place.    It  is  impossible  (an  Act  of  Parliament  makes  it  v 
that  he  should  ever  preach  from  that  pulpit.      The  law  mj 
perhaps  be  changed  in  time,  but  not  in  my  time.      Next  to  tie 
Throne :  lean  upon  the  side,  and  look  at  it,  and  wish  all  gpoi\i 
him  whose  right  it  is  to  sit  there.    Some  like  to  sit  downao 
dignified  aedilia;   there  was  a  man  who  once  slept  a,  ^cmmff 
night  through  in  the  Coronation  Chair  at  Westminster  Abbe^- 
The  writer,  in  these  latter  days,  shrink^  from  going*  where  he  bi 
no  business  to  be.  The  only  exception  is  a  Cathedral  pulpit.  M 
his  transient  presence  therein  can  do  no  harm.  i 

Did  Dickens  come  much  about  the  Cathedral  ?  Yes,  was  the 
reply :  a  good  deal.  He  had  to  know  it  thoroughly,  for  £dviik 
brood.  The  last  lines  he  ever  wrote  (save  certain  business  letten  i 
were  a  description  of  Rochester  Cathedral,  and  its  worship  on  a 
bright  June  day.  It  is  the  fashion  to  say  that  Dickens  ir^ 
Uiinutely  accurate.  I  never  can  think  him  so,  since  I  read  ius 
awful  attempts  to  represent  Lowland  Scotch:  attempts  which  hare  ) 
eventuated  in  a  dialect  unknown  to  Scotland,  and  indeed  unknovn  ' 
to  articulate  man :  likewise  his  accounts  of  conversation  with  tbe  } 
great  Edinburgh  surgeon.  Professor  Syme.  I  have  heard  Syine 
talk,  upon  many  occasions:  his  speech  bore  not  the  ranotest 
resemblance  to  that  which  Dickens  puts  in  his  month.  Tbe 
pfiathetic  and  humorous  genius  was  a  reckless  caricaturist.  And  his 
descriptions  of  places  which  I  know,  and  of  scenes  at  which  I  m 
present,  are  the  most  extravagant  exaggerations  and  peryersions  of 
the  fact. 

The  Precinct  and  the  Cathedral  are  well  described,  though  not 
sympathetically.  And  one  must  love  a  great  church,  to  put  it 
worthily  before  a  reader.  But  the  great  writer^s  descriptions  of 
the  services  are  terrible.  The  ignorance  shown  is  quite  bejoDd 
words.    I  do  not  go  into  details,  for  these  would  be  wearisome  to 
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XLost.      One  may  suffice.    The  villain  Jasper  was  evidently  the 
i^liief  Tenor  in  the  choir :  and  Dickens  mentions,  as  the  ordinary 
ixse,  that  when  the  snipliced  train  entered,  Jasper  came  <  leading 
blieir  line.'    No  choir  ever  entered  in  lva6 :  of  course  they  come 
\Affo  and  two.    But  this  is  a  small  matter.    It  was  pleasant  to 
remark  the  deep  contempt  of  the  fine  old  Verger  when  he  was 
asked  whether  in  Bochester  Cathedral  the  leading  Tenor  came  in 
procession  leading  the  Choir.     ^  Never  here ;  and  never  in  any 
Cathedral  on  earth.'    One  would  have  said  that  any  observant 
person  who  had  been  once  in  such  a  church  would  have  known 
that  the  boys  come  first.    Further,  from  the  last  lines  ever 
Dvritten  of  Edwin  Drood^  it  appears  that  the  early  morning  service, 
on  an  ordinary  day,  was  full  choraL    A  very  exceptional  incident 
if  it  ever  occurred  at  all.  There  is  no  need  to  go  into  the  questicm 
how  a  consummate  blackguard  could  have  continued  for  a  length- 
ened period  to  hold  prominent  office  in  a  Cathedral  Choir.     The 
eminent  Bishop  Goodwin  of  Carlisle,  for  years  Dean  of  Ely,  and 
enthusiastic  in  the  charge  of  his  magnificent  church  and  glorious 
worship,  bursts  out  (in  print)  upon  this  point  with  indignation 
and  derision  entirely  akin  to  the  feeling  of  the  whitehaired  expert 
at  Rochester.    In  truth,  the  services  described  in  Edwin  Drood 
are  just  as  like  the  &ct,  as  the  vile  caricatures  in  the  Biography 
are  to  the  actual  language  of  grand  old  Professor  Syme. 

The  day  is  waning,  though  it  be  the  Longest  Day.    The  writer 
never  can  think  of  it  without  recalling  Wordsworth's  most  beauti* 
ful  and  touching  poem.    But  Wordsworth's  Longest  Day  was  one 
of  blazing  light  and  glowing  warmth :  these  in  ever  excessive  glory : 
so  that  all  who  breathed  were  thankful  when  night  £Edl  abated 
their  sway*    It  is  very  di£ferent  now.    The  rain  has  ceased :  but 
there  is  no  blue  at  all  in  that  heavy  sky.    Very  unwillingly  the 
Cathedral  has  been  left  behind.    The  stillness  and  beauty  abide : 
they  will  be  there  when  we  are  £Eir  away :  but  when  shall  we  be 
here  again  ?    Well,  may  others  be  helped  by  them  when  we  shall 
need  help  too.    Good-bye  to  the  kind  and  intelligent  Verger :  he 
has  the  very  best  wishes  of  an  unknown  ^end.    And  now  we  are 
still  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Dickens.    For,  after  all  deduc- 
tion, there  is  a  charm  to  some  about  scenes  where  his  step  has  been„ 
and  which  he  loved.    Through  Cobham  Woods :  all  readers  of  the. 
life  know  what  these  were  to  him.     And  to  the  present  writer 
ihej 9ie  fresh  woods  and  pastv/res  new:  more  than  once  seen 
from  a&r,  but  till  now  untrodden.    Could  one  believe  that  so  near 
to  great  London,  so  close  to  Cockney  Gravesend,  there  could  be 
BO  vast  a  tract  of  lonely  woodland  ?    The  extent  is  immensely 
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greater  than  anticipation :  the  trees  are  glorious,  <M>pse  wa^  gm: 
path  and  forest  monarch  alone  in  his  pride,  startled  deer  azMi  l.- 
lovely  House,  the  very  ideal  of  a  princely  English  home.     Tfc^ 
is  no  special  uplifting  to  the  wayfarer  in  the  streets  of  Strooc: 
and  when  we  pass  from  these,  and  enter  upon  the  fields,  tlr 
chalky  paths  are  slippery  and  the  way  is  uphill :  the  first  thoor: 
was  jYinc;  w^  are  to  be  disappointed,  as  often  before.     It  was  l? 
so.  •  The  five  miles  were  tiringi    The  heat  became  too  msci 
But  the  great  trees  soothed  and  cheered ;  ancl  the  touching  asso- 
ciations with  the  genius  who  went  at  fifty-eight.      He  was  tohar- 
walked  in  these  woods  that  evening  he  was  stricken  down.    Ad: 
among  them,  near  the  Hall,  the  Chalet  has  been   placed  whir-i 
Fechter  gave  him :  which  stood  in  the  little  wilderness  at  Gad*? 
Hill  approached  through  that  ugly  tunnel:  and  wherein  he  wn^e, 
with  the  June  sunshine  and  scents  and  birds  about  him,  all  tb: 
morning  and  afternoon  which  were  the  last  in  which  he  koev 
Kent.    Not  a  word  of  the  Hall ;  though  words  mig^ht  be  veij 
many.     The  writer  never  will  enter  a  great  house  unless  he  ksovs 
the  people  who  inhabit  it :  from  that  rule  he  varies  not  in  this 
life.    And  when  fiiendly  circumstances  make  one  free  to  enter, 
the  story  will  not  be  written  of  what  is  found  there.  -Bat  here  u 
the. Chalet:    altogether  a  bigger  and  more  substantial  erectkn 
than  expectation.     Climb  up  into  the  spacious  chamber  whereiB, 
In  the  bodily  •and  spiritual  solitude  needful  to  the  agony  of  com- 
position, those  last  hours  passed  over.      What  thousands  waited 
with  interest  for  all  that  came  from  that  pen !     And  how  little  i^ 
good  it  did  the  care-lined  driver  of  it !     Let  it  be  confessed :  sot 
for  long  have  I  been  in  a  nook  of  this  sorrowful  world  which 
touched  me  more  deeply.     One  does  not  talk,  now,  of  looking  (a 
a  spot,  or  thinking  of  an  incident,  not  without  a  tear.  The  patho^ 
indeed,  of  the  homely  event  in  the  little  life  is  infinite.    Bnt, 
quite  lately,  when  something  was  said  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
man  of  how  another  man  still  greater  sobbed  audibly  when  a  brief 
story  was  told  him,  the  calmly-cynical  observation  followed,  /  «uj>- 
pose  he  was  intoxicated.    I  was  able  to  testify  that  he  was  noL 
But  I  once  heard  the  true  genius  Guthrie  say,  very  bitterly.  Then 
are  people  who  canH  imagine  a  man  doing  a  generous  act  or 
showing  deepfedingj  unless  he  is  drunk.     I  think  a  v^y  brief 
sentence  followed,  taken  from  the  Decrees  of  Trent. 
So  passed  That  Ix>ngest  Day. 

A.   IVa  Ml  B« 
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Reminiscences  of  the  Lakes  in  1844. 


MY  first  introduction  to  the  Lake  Country  was  in  the  summer 
of  1844.    It  was  my  first  Long  Vacation  after  taking  my 
B.  A.  degree  at  Oxford.    Two  pupils  and  my  brother  Spencer,  then 
a  boy  at  Bugby,  were  to  join  me  at  Grasmere  and  form  a  read- 
ing party.    We  had  secured  some  excellent  lodgings  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  John  Green,  which  had  only  been  opened  to  Long  Vacation 
parties   the  year  before.      My  pupils  were  Montagu  Bere,  of 
Balliol,  son  of  a  distinguished  lawyer,  and  himself  eminent  in  the 
same  profession ;  George  Bobertson,  of  Exeter  CioUege,  son  of  an 
eminent  M.D.  of  Northampton,  and  my  brother  Spencer,  the  only 
survivor  of  the  three.    I  had  the  advantage  of  several  introduc- 
tions, viz.,  to  the  poet  Wordsworth  firom  his  nephew  Dr.  Christo- 
pher Wordsworth,  then  head-master  of  Harrow,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Lincoln ;  to  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Green  Bank,  Ambleside ;  and  to 
Mrs.  Arnold  and  her  family,  at  Fox  How.  Hartley  Coleridge  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  Greens,  at  whose  house  we  were  staying^ 
and  through  them  we  soon  niade  his  acquaintance.    Also  we  had 
several  Oxford  friends  settled  down  for  purposes  of  study  in  the 
Jieighbourhood — E.  H.  Plumptre,  of  University  CoUege,  who  had 
just  taken  a  double  first ;  two  Brasenose  men,  named  Irby  and 
Harris,  both  very  conversable  and  pleasant  companions,  at  the 
Dove's  Nest,  above  Low  Wood,  Windermere;  A.  H.  Clough  and 
Theodore  Walrond,  at  Patterdale;  and  Scott,  of  Trinity,  Oxford,  at 
Orasmere.    Mr.  Bonamy  Price  was  staying  at  Ambleside  with  his 
wife  and  brother-in-law,  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Bose,  afterwards 
Vicar  of  Weybridge,  with  whom  I  had  a  memorable  adventure. 
Matthew  Ainold  and  his  younger  brothers  were  at  Fox  How, 
8othat,althoughwecame  into  a  new  country,  we  had  the  prospect 
before  as  of  seeing  some  noteworthy  people,  and  enjoying  rambles 
and  scrambles  among  the  mountains  in  good  company. 

The  quiet  vale  of  Orasmere  was  then  occupied  by  few  resi** 
and  tbere  was  90  hotel— only  a  couple  of  old^fast^joned 
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inns,  the  Bed  Lion  and  the  Swan.  Mr.  Oreen's  honse  was  ncr 
the  lake,  a  solid  building  with  a  small  garden  round  it.  T^^ 
was  a  family  boat  upon  the  lake,  which  it  was  necessary  to  rr 
through  a  wilderness  of  reeds  which  covered  the  shallow  end  of  tr 
lake.  For  the  purpose  of  bathing  it  was  necessary  to  pot  v> 
shore,  where  a  small  stream  ran  into  the  lake,  which  becEif 
rapidly  deep* 

^  When  my  companions  arriyed,  and  we  settled  down  \o  work,  i 
morning  header  or  swim  in  the  lake  was  a  regular  institnto. 
A  little  spaniel  named  Chloe  was  the  constant  companion  :•: 
oar  bathes  and  walks,  and  many  a  chase  aiter  coot  had  Chlo^  wib 
in  her  torn  had  to  submit  to  being  chased  by  us  in  the  open  hke. 

The  lulls  and  dales  round  Grasmere  are  very  inviting  to 
pedestrians.  Without  the  romantic  beauty  of  DerwentwaUr  <f 
Battermere,  or  the  grandeur  of  Ullswater  or  Windermere,  Cos- 
mere  and  Bydal  have  attractions  of  their  own.  They  lie  in  the 
midst  of  grander  scenery,  and  are  eminently  suited  for  excunioK 
on  foot  or  horseback,  and  also  for  more  permanent  residence.  )x 
was  this  latter  quality  which  led  the  poet  Wordsworth  to  cboo« 
Kydal  Mount  for  his  home.  From  his  own  garden  he  enjoyed  a 
beautiful  and  homelike  view,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  tbe 
Lake  District  enabled  him  to  direct  visitors  who  had  the  pri?il^ 
of  his  acquaintance  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  time  and  qipor* 
tunities'in  visiting  parts  of  the  country  which  were  not  mentioDdd 
in  the  guide-books,  and  consequently  were  less  well-known  to 
ordinary  excursionists. 

I  took  an  early  opportunity  of  calling  on  the  poet,  and  firaod 
him  at  home.  I  had  made  his  acquaintance  some  years  preTionslT 
when  he  was  on  a  visit  to  his  nephew,  then  head-master  of  Hairov. 

That  evening  there  was  no  one  but  the  family  party.  Mrs. 
Wordsworth  and  Mrs.  Quillinan  presided  at  the  tea-table,  and  s 
stroll  in  the  garden  to  see  a  fine  sunset  concluded  a  memorable 
evening,  brightened  by  the  assurance  of  welcome  whenever  I  was 
able  to  visit  the  Mount  and  consult  its  venerable  occupant  about 
the  best  way  of  seeing  places  already  known  to  me  fiom  the 
<  Excursion.' 

Apropos  of  evenings  spent  at  Bydal  Mount,  I  must  mentions 
story  told  me  by  my  cousin,  T.  D.  H.  Battersby,  who  was  enta> 
tained  in  1843,  together  with  J.  Campbell  Shairp,  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wordsworth — ^their  old  friend,  Mr.  Crabb  Bobinson,  being 
-a  visitor  in  the  house.  After  tea,  conversation  took  the  fomi  of  a 
dialogue  between  the  two  old  gentlemen,  each  sitting  in  an  ana- 
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i^hair  by  the  fireside.  After  the  poet  had  talked  for  about  twenty 
ininntes  Mr.  Bobinson  woke  up,  refreshed  by  a  nap,  and  *  took  np 
the  wondrous  tale  *  for  the  space  of  twenty  minutes,  while  the 
poet  slept.  In  this  way  the  evening  passed,  till  it  was  time  foft 
the  young  OzonianiTto  return  to  Grasmere.  In  his  criticisms  on 
Wordsworth's  poetry  I  know  not  whether  Professor  Shairp  ever 
alluded  to  the  alternate  display  of  wit  and  wisdom  which  he  waii 
privileged  to  witness  in  1843.  Perhaps  he  would  have  thought  it 
irreverent^  but  it  would  certainly  have  been  appreciated  by  the 
undergraduates  at  Oxford. 

The  following  day  my  pupils  joined  me,  and  we  set  ourselves  to 
work.  Our  scheme  allowed  of  a  half-holiday  every  Saturday,  with 
an  occasional  excursion.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  ei^lored 
all  the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood,  reserving  the  higher 
elevations  for  more  extensive  excursions. 

One  of  these  came  out  of  a  visit  to  Fox  How,  whither  my 
brother  and  I  went  by  invitation  to  lunch.  We  met  there  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bonamy  Price.  He  was  then  a  master  at  Bugby,  and 
had  taken  lodgings  at  Ambleside,  to  be  near  the  Arnolds.  He 
greeted  my  brother  warmly  as  a  pupil,  and  astonished  us  both  by 
his  powers  of  talk.  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  anyone  who  ate 
and  talked  so  iiEtst — ^good  sense,  too — at  the  same  time.  It  was  a 
real  privilege  to  know  Mrs.  Arnold.  Her  ready  sympathy,  interest 
in  all  important  subjects,  gentleness  and  distinction  of  manner, 
made  her  an  admirable  hostess,  and  the  centre  of  a  large  family 
and  social  circle,  every  member  of  which  regarded  her  with 
love  and  veneration.  And  it  was  interesting  to  see  how  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Arnold  was  cherished  by  his  sons  and  daughters, 
all  developing  talents  and  energies  and  tastes  different  firom  those 
of  their  father,  but  bearing  out  the  views  of  those  who  hold  the 
theory  of  '  hereditary  genius.'  After  lunch  an  excursion  to  High 
Baise  was  planned  and  in  due  time  accomplished.  We  were  a 
large  party,  and  broke  up  into  twos  and  threes.  We  were 
favoured  by  the  weather.  It  was  a  fine  but  cloudy  day,  with  a 
clear  atmosphere,  and  a  firesh  breeze  blowing.  We  could  not  have 
seen  the  mountains  of  Borrowdale  to  greater  advantage.  It  wias 
a  day  when  the  shadows  chased  one  another  up  the  mountain  sides, 
producing  an  endless  variety  of  effect.  Everything  went  well, 
including  the  lunch,  and  the  conversation,  in  which  Mr.  Bonamy 
Price  was  the  '  protagonistes.'  As  we  returned,  an  ascent  of  Hel* 
-vellyn  was  planned,  and  this  came  to  pass  a  week  or  two  afterwards. 

Our  party  was  a  numerous  one.      The  Arnolds  mustered 
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Btroogly.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Price  and  Mr.  Boee,    with  llt^^ 
Arnold,  called  for  us  betimes  at  Grasmere.     We  w«:e  yksA  • 
Plomptre,  and  met  on  Helvellyn  by  Cloogb  and  WaliomL  ^ 
all  widked,  except  Mrs*  Price,  close  to  whose  horse  Mr.  Friceb^ 
engaged  in  a  discussion  with  Plumptre  about  Ward's  ^  Idol 
the  Christian  Church,'  then  awakening  some  attentioa  as  t: 
work  of  a  prominent  member  of  the  Tractarian  party  at  Oxb-. 
Whether  Mr.  Price  demolished  its  arguments  to  I^mnptre's  st> 
faction,  I  cannot  say.    I  have  no  doubt  that  he  did  so  to  his  ovi 
anyhow  it  was  a  remarkable  performance  on  his  part  to  eanr  c 
an  analysis  of  a  book  only  once  read,  with  a  mnning^  oommeBtar 
and  controversial  arguments,  whilst  ascending  the  slopes  of  E& 
vellyn.    Near  Grisedale  Tarn  something  .frightened  Airs.  Pnce'; 
horse,  which  called  off  her  husband  to  the  rescae,  afl^r  wbid 
however,  he  resumed  his  argument  with  infinite  pertinacity. 

Near  the  top  Mr.  Bose  and  I  had  an  adventure,  which  m^^  . 
have  proved  disastrous  to  one  at  least  of  us,  and  which  I  ^  ■ 
relate  '  quanquam  animus  meminisse  horret,'  for  the  sake  of  wan- . 
ing  to  younger  men,  and  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  fried  ' 
Having  heard  that  he  was  an  experienced  cragsman,  I  challeoge: 
Mr.Bose  to  scale  the  ^  Eag  le's  Crag,'  to  which  he  assented.    Tog:  '. 
this  we  had  to  descend  a '  screes,'  or  '  skillybed,'  and  then  ism  ; 
our  way  up  a  steep  rock  with  inconsiderable  ledges  projecting,  asa 
dwarf  juniper  bushes  growing  out  of  the  cracks.     Out  of  deferesee 
to  Mr.  fiose's  experience  and  reputation,  I  asked  him  to  IM 
which  he  did,  availing  himself  of  every  help  which  the  rocks  or 
juniper  bushes  afforded.     However,  I  thought  it  was  possible  to 
make  the  ascent  by  a  more  direct  way,  which  accordingly  I  tried 
Before  I  was  two-thirds  up,  I  felt  my  hold  giving  way,  a  junipex 
bush  coming  out  by  the  roots.      I  called  out  to  Kose  that  I  iw 
slipping,  and  he  prepared  himself  for  the  worst,  expecting  to  raise 
me  with  a  sprained  ankle  or  broken  leg.   However,  fortune  in  tbii 
case  favoured  the  rash.    As  I  was  slipping  down  the  face  of  the 
rock,  a  sharp  projecting  comer  caught  my  shooting  jacket,  wbicl} 
had  one  button  fastened ;  this  checked  my  descent,  and,  by  dint 
of  holding  on  by  the  crevices  with  one  hand,  and  hooking  mj 
walking-stick,  a  Kendal  hazel,  over  a  point  of  rock  above,  I  man- 
aged to  retain  my  position.      Fortunately  I  had  been  trained  ai 
school  and  college  for  gymnastics,  so  that  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
.drawing  myself  up  by  aid  of  the  good  hazel  till  I  could  get  mf 
left  hand  on  to  solid  rock,  after  which  no  difficulty  presented 
itself.    But  I  was  in  considerable  danger,  and  my  brave  componioa 
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pra.8  much  relieved  tx)  find  that  he  had  not  to  help  a  disabled  com- 
'Acle.  Bonamy  Price  made  a  good  story  of  it,  and  did  full  justice 
^o  the  tenacity  of  my  button.  Moral  to  younger  men :  Be  not  in 
boo  great  a  hurry  to  ascend  precipices,  but  be  content  to  follow 
tlie  lead  of  more  experienced  mountaineers. 

We   lunched  in  full  view  of    Striding  Edge,   Clough  and 
^VS^alrond  having  come  up  from  Patterdale,  and  a  right  merry 
party  we  were.    Of  the  conversation  I  remember  little.    But  my 
impression  is  that  on  this  occasion  I  heard  a  remark  of  Words- 
^worth  the  poet  quoted  which  agreed  very  much  with  what  I  after- 
awards  heard  him  say,  to  the  effect  that  his  contemporary  poets  did 
not  realise  the  sacredness  and  importance  of  their  mission.    And 
he  quoted  Scott  and  Southey  as  instances  of  this,  not  to  mention 
Byron  and  Eogers.    This  gave  rise  to  a  discussion  on  poetry  and 
a  poet's  aim,  in  which  Clough  and  Matthew  Arnold  no  doubt  took 
part ;  but  it  is  better  to  confess  forgetfulness  than  to  lay  to  their 
charge  things  that  they  said  not.     After  some  time  spent  on  the 
mountain  top  we  raced  down  to  Grasmere,  where  my  brother  and 
I  took  a  second  bathe  in  the  lake^  and  so  back  to  dinner.   Whether 
the  excitement  of  the  day  or  the  hard  exercise  was  the  cause,  I 
know  not,  but  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  did  not  sleep  a  wink, 
though  I  felt  perfectly  well  and  comfortable,  and  got  up  as  usual, 
not  unrefreshed.   Since  that  day  I  have  generally  avoided  bathing 
when  the  temperature,  after  being  high,  is  going  down.    There 
\%  no  harm  in  going  in  '  hissing  hot,'  to  use  a  phrase  of  Arthur 
Shad  well,  that  great  authority  on  aquatic  sports,  including  the 
taking  of  headers.     It  helps  one  to  resist  the  chill  of  the  water, 
and  brings  about  a  speedier  reaction,  and  that  glow  which  is  the 
bather's  delight  and  reward. 

Our  next  expedition  was  to  Keswick.  We  started  on  a  fine 
warm  day,  soon  after  midday.  Bobertson  took  his  gun  with  him^ 
and  we  all  four  carried  knapsacks.  On  the  road  we  crossed  the 
Kothay  by  a  bridge,  about  ten  or  twelve  yards  above  which,  in 
the  middle  of  the  clear  stream,  we  espied  a  beautiful  trout,  who 
of  course  was  lying  with  his  head  up  stream  and  could  not  see 
ua.  The  temptation  was  too  great  for  Eobertson.  He  took  a 
shot  at  the  fish,  but  without  any  visible  effect.  Probably  the 
shot  glanced  harmlessly  over  his  back,  while  he  sought  a  safer 
resort  higher  up  the  stream.  The  only  effect  which  we  could 
bear  witness  to  was  the  displacement  of  water,  which  rose  in  the 
pe  of  spray,  and  reflected  the  prismatic  colours  of  the  sun's  rays. 
We  halted  at  Thirlmere,  §nd  passed,  by  the  banks  of  a  stream 
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vhich  supplies  the  water  of  Lodore,  down  upon  Watendk-i 
There,  from  what  is  called  High  Lodore,  the  full  view  of  SkiAir 
and  Saddleback,  and  of  the  Lakes  of  Derwentwater  and  Ba^^< 
thwaite,  bursts  upon  the  eye.  Never  shall  I  forgret  that  tv 
view  of  a  scene  which  I  have  often  since  visited,  and  sketcr-f 
more  than  once.  Our  wish  was  to  ascend  Skiddaw  that  evenii;. 
but  the  people  at  the  hotel  at  Keswick  told  us  it  would  take  sz 
hours,  so  we  put  it  off  till  next  morning.  This  was  nnloeky,  :.^ 
we  missed  a  glorious  sunset  from  the  top  of  Skiddaw,  and,  althoof 
Lodore  and  Derwentwater  looked  their  best,  this  did  not  cos- 
pensate  us  for  the  loss  of  our  mountain  elinib,  especially  as  tk 
next  morning  was  hazy,  and  when  we  got  near  the  top  of  Skiddaf 
a  Scotch  mist  came  on  which  deterred  my  pupils,  Bere  a^ 
Kobertson,  from  a  further  ascent.  My  brother  and  I  persevcrrf, 
and  found  it  easier  than  we  expected  to  ascend  the  conical  pe^k 
at  the  top  by  a  *  screes.'  Arrived  at  the  top,  the  reaeon  tij 
manifest.  We  had  so  strong  a  wind  at  our  backs  that  we  weft 
in  danger  of  being  blown  over  the  precipitous  rocks  on  the  westem 
side  of  the  mountain,  and  were  glad  to  shelter  ourselves  behitc 
the  *man,'  or  cairn,  at  the  top  for  a  few  minutes,  till  we  n- 
covered  breath.  A  short  rest  suflSced.  We  were  glad  to  get  os 
of  the  clouds  and  rejoin  our  companions,  who  were  sitting'  wrapped 
up  in  their  plaids,  looking  the  reverse  of  comfortable.  Onr  de- 
scent was  interrupted  by  some  angry  labourers,  who  taxed  m 
pupils  with  trespassing  on  their  plot  of  ground,  sown  with  oat& 
After  some  altercation  we  agreed  that  they  should  come  down  to 
the  hotel  and  state  their  case.  But  no  one  troubled  us.  The 
whole  ascent  and  descent  only  occupied  three  and  a  half  hoiir& 
On  one  thing  we  were  all  agreed,  that  the  local  estimate  of  time 
was  ill-suited  for  young  and  active  men  in  good  condition. 

Of  minor  excursions  it  is  needless  to  write.  Grasmere,  with 
its  peaceful  lake  and  wooded  hills,  is  lovely  in  fine  sammer 
weather,  when  the  foliage  of  the  trees  is  reflected  in  the  calm 
mirror  of  the  lake.  On  one  occasion  the  stillness  was  so  perfect 
that  it  was  impossible  to  say  which  image  was  the  clearer,  that 
of  the  hillside,  or  that  which  was  reflected  in  the  lake.  Some- 
times a  storm  arises,  and  lashes  into  fury  the  waters  of  the  Mere; 
but  such  occasions  are  rare.  I  remember  well  a  moonlight  night, 
when  the  objects  surrounding  the  lake  and  its  solitary  island  were 
seen  with  wonderful  distinctness.  I  have  two  sketches  made  the 
same,  evening,  after  swimming  across  the  lake,  representing  in 
grey  and  white  the  silvery  mooplight,  and  the  hills  around  the 
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house.     Some  of  Mr.  Green's  sons  were  anglers,  and  one  morning 
tbey  brought  home  to  breakfast  a  good  basket  of  trout  taken  with 
the   *lath^ — a  sort  of  *  otter '  familiar  to  anglers  in  mountain 
taxDS.     We  did  little  in  that  wa^^^  as  we  had  work  to  do,  and 
preferred  taking  drastic  exercise,  which  occupied  less  time  than 
fishing.     One  of  the  amusements  of  the  district  was  wrestling. 
At  that  time  Jackson  was  the  heavy-weight  champion,  a  tall, 
veil-made,  handsome  man,  living  on  his  own  farm.     His  most 
dangerous  competitors  were  Longmire,  of  Troutbeck,  a  younger 
man,  less  in  stature,  but  of  uncommon  strength,  and  with  a  neck 
like  a  bull,  and  one  of  several  brothers,  named  Atkinson,  I  believe, 
of  Ambleside,  who  could  compete  for  either  the  heavy  or  medium- 
weight  prizes.     No  one  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  sport  of 
wrestling  should  miss  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  it  is  practised 
in   Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.    The  absolute  fairness  and 
good  temper  with  which  it  is  conducted  in  the  Lake  District  form 
a  favourable  contrast  to  the  brutal  kicking  with  hobnailed  boots 
which  is   allowed  in  the  south-west  of  England,  especially   in 
Devon  and  Cornwall.     Of  course  a  man  may  get  a  bad  sprain,  or  a 
broken  collar-bone,  if  he  falls  awkwardly,  but  there  is  no  syste- 
matic kicking  of  shins  to  bring  down  a  heavy  man  to  the  level  of 
a  lighter  competitor,  of  which  I  have  seen  descriptions. 

Occasionally  a  regatta  takes  place  at  Bowness.  Windermere 
is  the  lake  best  suited  for  the  purpose ;  and  one  day  we  all  went 
over  to  see  some  sailing  and  rowing  matches.  The  Oxford  reading 
party,  if  I  remember  right,  entertained  us  hospitably  at  Low- 
wood  Inn,  where  they  used  to  dine.  Harris  induced  two  of  our 
party  to  enter  a  boat,  a  two-oar,  for  the  honour  of  our  respective 
colleges ;  but  we  were  in  no  training  for  boat-races,  and  Brasenose 
won  easily.  Harris  was  a  very  active  and  athletic  man.  He  was 
a  capital  swimmer,  and  was  afterwards  stroke  of  the  B.N.G.  boat. 

Ambleside,  and  indeed  all  the  Lake  District,  was  full  of  recol- 
lections of  Professor  Wilson — the  Professor,  as  he  was  called — 
better  known  as  Christopher  North.  His  literary  and  poetical 
powers,  his  social  qualities,  his  skill  as  an  angler,  and,  above  all, 
his  activity  and  feats  of  strength  and  endurance,  were  in  every 
one's  mouth.  We  were  not  privileged  to  see  that  lionlike  head, 
or  hear  the  tongue  which  discussed  no  less  eloquently  at  a  con- 
vivial meeting  than  when  it  transferred  its  utterances  to  the  pen 
which  wrote  *  Noctes  Ambrosianae.'  But  we  did  homage  to  the 
genius  of  the  Professor,  halting  at  the  door  of  Elleray,  his  pic- 
turesque house,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  Windermere. 

SS2 
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Hartley  Coleridge  we  saw  frequently.     He  lived  in  a  coda|>  \ 
on  Rydal  Water,  below  the  Mount,  and  was  the  object  of  grear. 
care  and  attention.     His  neighbours   vied   with    each  other  c 
showing  their  appreciation  or  his  genius  and  originality.    Hw 
he  came  by  his  outward  garments  I  cannot   say.     Tbey  vh> 
certainly  not  made  for  bim.     He  usually  wore  a  long-tailed  dr^ 
coat,  made  for  a  man  half  a  head  or  more  taller  than  he  was,  an: 
a  battered  straw  hat,  better  suited  for  what  is  called  in  NorthoiE- 
bria  a  '  tatie-bogle '  than  a  poet  and  philosopher*     One  of  tbe 
Greens  was  something  of  an  artist,  and  made  an  excellent  sketci 
of  *  Hartley  Coleridge  denouncing  the  Whig  Ministry.*     I  ban 
my  copy  of  it  now.     He  was  little  more  than  five  feet  in  heigh*, 
with  a  stoop  in  his  shoulders,  long  unkempt  hair,  and  bright  t^. 
When  conversing  with  others  he  liked  to  walk  up  and  down  tbe 
room,  suddenly  pausing  from  time  to  time,  and  peering  into  the 
face  of  one  or  other  of  his  listeners.    It  was  a  trial  for  the  gravitj 
of  anyone,  and  far  too  much  for  that  of  my  young  pupils,  %\& 
were  obliged  to  leave  the  room  to  avoid  laughing  in  Hartlej's 
face.     Endless  stories  were  told  of  him,  some  of  them  being  Terr 
humorous.     One  evening  he  was  expected  at  tea  by  the  Greeni 
They  waited  a  long  time,  but  Hartley  did  not  make  his  appear- 
ance.    At  last,  about  nine  o'clock,  he  entered  the  house.     *  WhT, 
Mr.  Coleridge,'  said  Mrs.  Green,  *  where  have  you  been  ?    We  have 
waited  for  you  ever  so  long,  till  we  could  wait  no   longer;  bnt 
never  mind,  you  shall  have  some  fresh  tea,  and  then  tell  us  what 
you  have  been  doing.'     *  Have  you  been  all  by  yourself?'    *No, 
I  have  been  in  very  pleasant  company.'     *  Well,  we  are  glad  i(i 
hear  it ;  but  who  was  your  companion  ? '     *  The  dewill  *  (spelt  as 
pronounced).     *  Bless  me,  Mr.  Coleridge,  where  was  he,  and  what 
was  he  doing  ? '     *  He  was  in  Grasmere  churchyard,  sitting  on  a 
tombstone,  reading  a  rich  man's  will.     It  began  with  the  usnal 
formula,  and  it  went  on  to  say, "  Whereas  my  eldest  son  John  has 
disobeyed  my  orders,  and  entered  the  army  instead  of  going  into 
business ;  and  whereas  my  second  son  Bobert  has  married  a 
penniless  girl " — ^and  so  through  other  members  of  the  family — "I 
bequeath  20fi00l.  in  the  3  per  cent,  consols  to  the  S.P.G.,  and 
25ft00L  in  the  3  per  cent,  reduced  to  the  C.M.S." — and  so  on 
with  other  sums  variously  invested.     And,  when  the  dewill  had 
got  so  far,  he  folded  up  the  will,  and  said  to  himself,  "  Ah,  ha ! 
that  will  do.     I  can  have  him  at  any  time."     A  very  instructive 
and  amusing  companion,  Mrs,  Grpep,  is  the  dewill^  if  people  onlj 
knew  it/ 
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How  far  Hartley*8  satire  was  deserved  let  others  say.    For 
liiinEelf  great  allowance  must  in  all  Christian  charity  be  made. 
He  inherited  a  large  portion  of  the  genius  of  his  family,  without 
the  i)ower  of  self-restraint.    He  had  been  elected  probationer 
bellow  of  Oriel,  but  with  strict  warning  against  intemperance. 
Hartley  avoided  censure  till  the  evening  before  his  election  as  full 
Fellow,  and  then,  alas!   succumbed  to  temptation,  and,  it  is 
reported,  got  hopelessly^drunk.    No  further  probation  was  allowed 
him,  and  he  lost  his  Fellowship.     No  doubt  he  felt  bitterly  the 
severity  of  the  sentence.    No  doubt  he  suffered  acutely  at  times 
from  self-reproach.     His  respect  for  his  brother  Derwent,  who  was 
certainly  not  his  superior  in  intellect,  but  who  was  thoroughly 
respectable  and  well-conducted,  and  who  was  also  remarkably  hand- 
some, was  very  touching.    Hartley  looked  up  to  him  as  a  superior 
being,  which  no  doubt  he  was  morally  and  socially.     But   the 
Lake  dwellers  loved  poor  Hartley,  and  showed  their  regard  for 
him  in  many  ways. 

One  day,  when  Mr.  Harrison  entertained  a  large  party  at 

Green  Bank  to  *  assist'  at  a  school  fete,  Mr.  Wordsworth  was 

present,  and  we  had  the  honour  of  escorting  him  home.    He 

talked  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  site  of  Mr.  Harrison's  house,  and 

also  of  Mr.  Dawson's,  opposite  to  Low  Wood.      The  latter,  called 

Dawson  Castle  by  the  owner,  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Langdale 

Pikes.  The  poet  pronounced  it  to  be  the  finest  situation  in  the  Lake 

District.     From  talking  of  houses  we  talked  of  men,  and  among 

them  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  literary  contemporaries.     Of  Scott  and 

Southey  he  spoke  with  kindly  feeling.     Not  so  of  Lord  Byron. 

*  He  was  a  man,'  he  faid,  *  of  the  most  rancorous  disposition,  who 

never  cared  what  pain  he  inflicted  on  others  so  long  as  he  gratified 

his  own  vanity.     Me,  too,  he  attacked ;  me,  who  had  never 

written  a  word  in  disparagement  of  him.     He  was  a  man  of  great 

natural  gifts,  which   he   degraded  by  his  misuse  of  them.'     It 

was  curious  to  see  how  the  barbed  shaft,  sent  out  by  Byron, 

rankled  in  the  wounded  heart  of  the  amiable  bard  of  Bydal 

Mount. 

Not  having  the  same  ground  of  personal  quarrel,  I  ventured 
to  put  in  a  word  for  Byron,  as  having  devoted  his  time  and 
fortuue,  and— as  it  turned  out — his  life,  to  the  restoration  of  the 
liberties  of  Greece.  *  Surely,'  I  said,  *  he  was  disinterested  in 
this.*  But  the  old  man  would  not  admit  it.  '  It  was  all  owing  to 
personal  vanity.'  So  we  changed  the  subject  of  our  conversation, 
and  soon  arrived  at  the  turning  up  to  Bydal  Mount,  where  we 
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parted.  The  last  time  that  year  that  I  paid  a  visit  to  that  ^bisi 
of  hallowed  memories/  there  was  a  large  faniily  party  stajiag  h 
the  house.  The  poet's  brother,  the  Master  of  Trinity,  was  tbtr- 
with  his  second  sod,  Charles  Wordsworth,  known  in  earlier  lilt « 
an  accomplished  scholar  and  athlete,  and  now  Bishop  of  S 
Andrews,  N.B.  The  latter,  whom  I  reg;irded  with  great  revereii.i 
as  a  distinguished  Harrovian,  and  one  of  my  first  masters  in  tb? 
art  of  skating — ^his  brother,  Christopher  Wordsworth,  being  th 
other — had  been  for  a  long  walk  over  Fairfield.  Mr.  and  it:% 
Quillinan  were  both  there,  and  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  gentle,  thongtt- 
ful,  and  attentive  to  her  husband's  wishes,  made  np  the  j^j. 
Various  subjects  were  discussed,  including  the  most  noteworth 
features  of  the  Lake  scenery,  and  I  may  say,  with  Horace, 

Prorsus  jacunde  coenam  prodttximus  illam. 

But  the  tablets  of  my  mind  are  not  sufficiently  retentive  to  rqgo- 
duce  even  fragments  of  the  conversation.  Looking  back  to  thL< 
and  other  social  gatherings  and  excursions,  one  is  constastij 
reminded  of  Hans  Breitman's  pathetic  query,  *  Where  is  tb: 
party  now  ?  '  The  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  is  still  vigorous,  aud 
has  lately  written  a  capital  article  on  '  Pindar  and  Athletics.' 

When  I. next  visited  Bydal  Mount,  the  venerable  poet  andki? 
wife  had  departed  this  life,  and  an  advertisement  offered  tk 
house  for  sale.  And  Grasmere  Churchyard  contained  the  morta! 
remains  of  William  Wordsworth  and  Hartley  Coleridge,  reposbg 
side  by  side,  with  not  even  the  date  of  their  birth  or  decease  in 
addition  to  the  names  so  well  known,  and  so  affectionate]? 
regarded  in  the  neighbourhood. 

One  word  I  must  say  of  the  little  church.  In  1844  the 
morning  and  afternoon  services  at  Grasmere  were  condacted  in 
quiet  orthodox  fashion  by  the  incumbent.  In  addition  X,o  tie 
hymns  there  was  a  voluntary  anthem,  the  principal  performers  in 
which  were  three  young  ladies  of  the  name  of  King,  who  had 
good  voices  and  some  knowledge  of  music.  On  week  days  tfaej 
appeared  as  nymphs  of  the  Lake,  arrayed  in  flowing  garments  a&d 
wide-brimmed  straw  hats.  Frequently  they  landed  on  the  little 
island,  from  whence  their  voices  sounded  over  the  lake.  After 
listening  for  a  time  to  the  fair  sirens  we  heard  *  the  measured 
pulse  of  beatiug  oars  '  as  two  sisters  rowed,  and  the  third  steered 
their  boat  home  to  the  shore. 

Before  our  reading  party  broke  up  an  event  happened  in  quiet 
Grasmere.  A  wrestling  match  was  announced  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  famous  *  Swan '  or  the  «  Red  Lion  '—I  forget  which.    And  I 
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vas    expecting  a  visit  from  my  dear  friend  and  brother  Fellow, 
r.  A,  Kroude,  who  was  returning  from  the  west  of  Ireland.    The 
conjuncture  of  events  suggested  that  we  should  invite  Hartley 
Uoleridge  to  spend  the  day  with  us  and  see  the  wrestling.     The 
invitation  was  accepted,  and  we  awaited  the  day.     During  the 
interval  Froude,  who  had  brought  with  him  a  large  supply  of 
trout,   tbe  produce  of  his  own  rod,  from  Newport,   co.   Mayo, 
instructed  me  in  the  art  of  trolling  for  lake  trout.     We  rigged 
up  some  trolling  tackle,  with  an  artificial  minnow,  and  the  first 
evening  after  his  arrival  we  got  a  decent  trout  from  the  lake. 
As    the  weather    favoured  excursions    rather  than  fishing,  we 
did   not  spend  much  time  in  the  latter  employment,  but  took 
some  walks,  and  waited  for  the  wrestling  and  Hartley  Coleridge. 
He  arrived  in  good  time  for  our  early  dinner,  and  talked  very 
pleasantly,  appearing  to  find  our  *  tap  *  satisfactory.    After  our 
meal   we   sat  in  the   drawing-room — ^for  the  Greens'  liberality 
allowed  ns  the  nse  of  two  good  rooms — and  •  the  conversation 
turned  upon  Charles  Lamb.     Hartley  had  known  him  personally, 
and,   as   was  natural,   spoke   of  him   with   great  sympathy  and 
affection.    There  happened  to  be  a  volume  of  his  Essays,  which  I 
had  brought,  lying  on  the  table,  and  Hartley  took  this  up  and 
read  some  passages  very  effectively,  with  an  occasional  comment. 
The  wrestling  was  to  begin  soon  after  three,  so  we  started  for  the 
ground.    There  we  met  many  of  Hartley  Coleridge's  friends,  who 
of  course  were  delighted  to  see  him,  and  many  were  the  hospitable 
offers  made  to  him.     *  Well !  Mr.  Coleridge,  what  will  you  take  ? ' 
was  the  usual  invitation,  and  many  must  have  been  the  *  nips ' 
imbibed  by  him  during  the   afternoon.      We  witnessed    some 
excellent  wrestling,  in  which  there  was  a  long  and  dubious 
encounter  between  Jackson  and  Longmire,  terminating  in  the 
victory  of  the  former,  though  Longmire  scored  one  out  of  three 
falls.    Some  of  the  light  weights   acquitted  themselves  admi- 
rably, and  drew  down  rounds  of  applauEe.    This  went  on  till  half- 
past  five,  when  there  was  a  pause.    We  took  the  opportunity  of 
seeking  our  guest  and  inviting  him  to  return  with  us  to  tea.     We 
found  him  rather  *  bemused,'  but  able  and  willing  to  respond  to 
the  invitation.     On  the  way  back  to  the  house  we  talked  over 
some  of  the   local  legends;   among  them,  of  the   devil — *old 
Saythan' — carrying  away  the  materials  for  a  church  at  Keswick  in 
his  apron,  and  making  his  way  over  Seat  Sandal.     *  When  he  was 
ganging  ower  Sandal,  his  apron-strings  broke,  and  all  the  stones 
were  shed  about  on  the  ground.'   The  story  should  be  told  in  broad 
Cumbrian,  as  we  heard  it  from  a  native.     Hartley  laughed  over 
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this,  and  wondered  whether  it  made  much  difference  to  Kesvi-^ 
I  then  asked  him  if  he  could  explain  why  it  was  that  wha^'n: 
one  went  one  found  legends  of  the  devil,  and  in  most  couBtr 
a  Devil's  Bridge.  He  paused  for  a  moment,  sayings — as  he  collec.. 
his  thoughts — *  It's  very  curious ;  very  curious  indeed  ' :  ti-^ 
turning  back  to  me  as  he  entered  the  door  of  the  house,  he  sL. 
*  One  would  think  the  devvUl  had  been  Pontifex  Maximus.' 

We  sat  for  some  time  at  tea,  talking  about  English  litezatnr^ 
Johnson's  *  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  and  the  Doctor's  character.  I L 
previously  received  a  hint  that  he  was  great  on  the  snlgect  - 
Johnson.  But  I  do  not  remember  that  he  said  anything  strikiiif.- 
original  about  Johnson;  only,  when  I  told  him  that  I  knevi 
Northamptonshire  baronet  who  had  conversed  and  dined  vk: 
Johnson,  he  said,  <  Ah !  I  should  have  liked  to  ask  him  to  dis^ 
^to  "  a  dinner  that  was  worth  giving." ' 

Some  of  his  best  things  were  said  as  he  walked  about  Xh 
room.  He  would  suddenly  pause,  and  look  in  the  face  of  one  >t 
his  audience,  and  pour  out  his  excogitated  thoughts — always  we'^ 
worth  listening  to.  I  regret,  however,  to  say  that,  whilst  Frocd- 
and  I,  though  eensible  of  the  ludicrous  aspect  of  the  matter,  wst 
careful  not  to  show  more  than  interest  and  sympathy — laugfaiDf 
not  at,  but  with.  Hartley  Coleridge— my  pupils,  being  youngs, 
were  overpowered  with  *  unquenchable  laughter,'  and  were  fain  t • 
retire  into  the  next  room.  Time  went  on,  and  Hartley  propose! 
to  go ;  but  I  pressed  him  to  stay,  and  held  out  as  an  inducemeQi 
a  glass  of  whisky-toddy,  for  which  we  had  prepared  the  materials. 
This  proved  eiFectual.  Froude  brewed  some  excellent  toddy,  aod 
we  kept  our  guest  supplied  in  moderation,  but  not  overdosed. 
with  that  promoter  of  social  conversation  till  ten  o'clock,  when  w? 
no  longer  thought  it  right  to  detain  him.  So  we  parted,  after  a 
memorable  evening,  with  warm  assurances  of  regard,  I  never 
saw  Hartley  again ;  but  the  remembrance  of  him  is  green  ami 
fresh  in  my  memory.  It  is  very  creditable  to  the  natives  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  that  they  should  have  reverenced 
the  genius  and  intellect  of  a  man  whose  moral  weaknesses  made 
his  life  a  failure,  and  that  they  should  have  watched  over  him 
with  an  affectionate  regard  which  was  very  touching. 

The  following  day  my  pupils  separated,  and  left  Froude  and 
me  alone.  Our  first  expedition  was  to  Wastdale  Head.  Starting 
from  Grasmere  about  one  o'clock,  and  ascending  High  Baise,  we 
crossed  by  the  Stake  Pass,  and  made  our  way  over  the  side  of 
Scawfell — unfortunately,  the  wrong  side,  as  my  remembrance  of 
Flintoft's   model   made   me   suspect;   and   we   found  ourselves 
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eated  on  the  ridge  of  Bowfell,  looking  upon  Esk  Hawse,  which 
Vlr.  Wordsworth  described  to  me  as  the  finest  instance  of  crags  in 
ulie  Lake  District. .  There  we  took  some  scanty  refreshment,  and 
c^ommenced  our  descent  into  Eskdale.    The  mountain-side  was 
one  mass  of  great  boulder  stones;   like  the  end  of  a  railway 
embankment,  over  which  the  grandfather  of  all  wagons  has  shot 
load  after  load  of  big  stones.     One  of  these  I  happened  to  dis- 
lodge, and  it  came  rumbling  down  after  me.    Fortunately  it  did 
not  catch  me ;  otherwise  I  should  have  been  left  on  that  inhos- 
pitable mountain-side  with  a  broken   leg,  waiting  till  Froude 
conld  bring  help.     At  last  we  reached  the  plain.     Eskdale  is  a 
wild,  waste  valley,  and  it  was  long  before  we  met  a  native.    Then 
we  asked  about  the  distance  to  Wastdale  Head.     He  was  long  in 
comprehending  the  question.     At  last  he  exclaimed,  ^  Oh !  it's 
Wastdale  Heead  ye  want  to  go  to.     It's  a  long  way  to  Wastdale 
Heead.^    This  he  explained  as  meaning  ten  or  twelve  miles.    The 
evening  was  coming  on.     We  were  not  sure  of  our  way.     So  we 
engaged  him  to  act  as  our  guide.     The  route  lay  by  Burnmoor 
Tarn,  said  to   contain  pike  of  antediluvian  size.     As  we  were 
eager  to  get  some  supper  and  quarters  for  the  night,  we  went 
ahead  of  our  guide,  who  paid  us  the  compliment  of  saying — *  Eh  ! 
ye  be  fine  travellers.     I  have  never  seen  such  travellers.'    We 
dismissed  him  when  we  saw  lying  before  us  the  head  of  Wast- 
dale, and  our  guide  pointed  out  to  us  the  direction  of  Bitson's 
house.    But  then   our  troubles  began  again.    The  road  along 
which  we  travelled  served  as  a  watercourse,  and  we  found  our- 
selves nearly  up  to  our  knees  in  water.     So  we  scrambled  up  the 
bank,  and  made  our  way  across  the  fields.     But  it  was  now  dark. 
The  stars  came  out  grandly  over  our  heads,  but  there  was  no 
appearance  of  a  house.     We  shouted,  and  our  voices  came  back 
clear  and  strong  from  the  hills;  but  no  other  human  voice  re- 
plied.   It  looked  as  it*  we  were  hopelessly  benighted.    At  last 
Froude  saw,  or  thought  he  Faw,  a  light  glimmering  from  the 
window  of  a  house  not  very  distant.     And  towards  this  we  made 
our  way,  and  were  rewarded  by  finding  a  substantial  house,  and  a 
cordial  reception  from  Mr.  Eitsou,  the  owner — a  tall  man,  with 
good  features,  and  a  friendly  independent  manner.   Having  heard 
our  story,  and  having  told  us  where  we  had  gone   wrong,  he 
showed  us  a  room,  where  we  chauged  our  wet  shoes  and  stockings 
and  came  down  to  supper.     Mrs.  Bitson  was  just  then  breaking 
some  eggs  into  a  frying-pan,  in  which  some  bacon  was  being  pre- 
pared for  our  meal.     Had  it  not  been  for  this,  I  should  have 
taken  them  for  mushrooms,  or  x)ieces  of  leather.    There  was  some 
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good  brown  bread  and  butter,  upon  which,  and  some  tea,  we  in..- 
our  evening  meal,  and,  after  eome  conversataon  with  cmr  i- 
about  the  fishing  in  Wastwater,  retired  to  rest. 

On  Monday  we  started  on  a  final  excursion.  We  were  to  i:-. 
Thirhnere,  Buttermere,  and  Crummock,  and  then,  retnnung  7 
Keswick,  to  take  the  coach  to  Whitehaven  in  order  to  sees 
friend  whom  Froude  knew  well,  and  who  had  been  cuiate  to  r^j 
father  twenty  years  before  in  Northamptonshire. 

Travelling  on  foot  with  a  single  companion  is  eith«  ^ 
pleasant  or  much  the  reverse.  Froude  was,  to  me,  the  ieot 
perfect  companion  imaginable.  We  had  been  elected  \jq  Felk^ 
ships  at  Exeter  two  years  previously,  and  our  friendship,  b^im 
then,  had  grown  with  our  growth  in  years.  We  both  admiied 
natural  scenery,  and  were  well  matched  for  walkin^^.  We  were 
both  fond  of  the  water,  and  never  neglected  an  opportnnitT  cc 
rowing  or  bathing.  Froude  and  I  had  one  glorions  day  c<l 
Windermere.  We  took  a  boat  at  Ambleside,  then  made  our  wt 
to  the  rocky  headland,  covered  with  heather,  at  the  month  of  the 
Brathay,  took  our  headers,  and  had  a  good  swim  in  the  lake, 
after  which  we  rowed  some  distance  past  Dawson  Castle,  makiq 
the  boat  travel  at  a  pace  to  which,  I  fancy,  it  was  not  used. 

But  this  is  a  digression.     I  have  set  myself  to  give  an  acoonn*. 
of  our  last  excursion.    We  walked  to  Thirlmere  and  crossed  tlie 
bridge.    Froude  had  known  in  former  days  the  inmates  of  tk 
house  which  stood  just  above  the  junction  of  the  two  portions  of 
the  mere,  and  we  lingered  for  a  short  time  about  the  spot.    It 
was  a  fine  picturesque  day,  and  Baven's  Crag  was  seen  in  all  its 
gloomy  grandeur.     We  walked  on  by  Watendlath  to  the  Grange, 
Borrowdale,  halting  for  ten  minutes  over  High  Lodore,  and  taking 
a  header  in  a  remarkably  clear  pool  of  the  Upper  Derwent;  p^- 
pared  by  which,  we  paid  a  visit  to  Scott,  of  Trinity,  who  enter- 
tained us  hospitably  in  those  lodgings  where  many  a  distinguished 
university  man  has  stayed  for  the  purposes  of  quiet  study  and 
enjoyment  of  the  scenery.     After  our  repast  and  conversation  ve 
started  again  for  Buttermere,  passing  under  Honister  Crd^^  with 
its  slate  quarries,  and  spending  some  time  in  the  grounds  of  a 
house  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  formerly  occupied  by  Mr.  Bufb, 
whom  we  were  to  visit  at  Whitehaven. 

The  weather  was  perfect,  and  we  did  not  find  the  day  too  long. 
The  Fish  Inn  at  Buttermere  received  us,  and  supplied  all  that 
we  needed  for  bed  and  board.  The  following  day  we  wandered 
along  the  banks  of  Buttermere,  taking  some  headers  from  an 
inviting  rock  covered  with  heather.      I  believe  we  also  paid  a 
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morning  visit  to  Crummock  for  the  same  purpose.  Certainly, 
when  we  took  a  boat  and  rowed  from  end  to  end  of  Crummock 
in  the  evening  for  a  better  view  of  the  mountains  and  the  sunset, 
I  at  least  took  a  third  dip,  and  had  a  talk  with  Froude  about 
taking  a  header  from  a  point  some  25  or  30  feet  above  the  lake. 
That  night  a  heavy  dew  came  on,  and  a  dense  mist  coming  into 
our  room  through  the  open  window  gave  me  a  chill,  so  that  in 
the  morning  I  felt  feverish  and  unable  to  eat  any  breakfast. 
However,  as  we  were  due  at  Whitehaven  that  day,  we  started  by 
the  Vale  of  Newlands  for  Keswick,  and — such  was  the  effect  of 
good  training — we  reached  the  hotel  in  the  market-place  within 
two  hours.  Then  it  became  evident  that  I  was  unfit  to  go  on,  po 
I  went  to  bed,  leaving  orders  to  be  called  in  time  for  the  coach, 
and  Froude  went  on  alone  to  Whitehaven,  where  he  met  Mr. 
Bush,  who  not  only  gave  him  a  hearty  greeting,  but  receive4 
another  young  man,  a  perfect  stranger,  with  great  effusiveness, 
telling  him  he  should  have  known  him  anywhere  by  his  likeness 
to  his  father — ^meaning  mine,  his  old  rector.  As  the  good  man 
was  very  deaf,  as  well  as  benevolent,  Froude  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  making  him  understand  his  mistake,  over  which, 
when  next  we  met,  we  had  a  good  laugh. 

Arrived  atGrasmere,  I  put  myself  under  the  doctor's  care,  and 
soon  recovered  from  my  chill  and  an  overdose  of  bathing.  As 
years  advance  our  memories  do  not  improve.  Yet  some  events  of 
our  lives  remain  fixed  in  our  minds  with  remarkable  clearness. 
Some  of  these  I  have  endeavoured  to  relate  among  the  remi- 
niscences of  the  English  lakes  in  1844. 

Among  them  I  should  have  mentioned  a  walk  with  my 
brother  to  Patterdale,  where  Clough  and  Walrond  entertained  us 
in  the  evening,  and  where  we  found  a  lovely  bathing  pool  for  the 
morning  dip.  We  left  after  breakfast,  having  had  some  very 
pleasant  talk  with  two  men,  who  werp  then  in  the  full  vigour  of 
youthful  prime,  and  who  afterwards  made  their  mark  in  the 
literary  and  educational  world.  I  have  many  a  recollection  of 
Walrond,  connected  with  Oxford,  Bugby,  and  other  places ;  but 
this  is  not  the  place  to  record  them.  His  recent  death,  and  the 
still  more  recent  departure  of  Matthew  Arnold,  would  make  any 
personal  notices  of  them  acceptable ;  and  I  can  only  express  my 
regret  that  the  limits  of  a  magazine  article  compel  me  to  do  les^s 
than  justice  to  the  characters  of  men  whose  lives  have  so  well 
illustrated  the  wise  man's  precept,  ^  Whatever  thy  hand  findeth  to 
do,  do  it  with  thy  might.* 

George  Butler. 
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Orthodox. 

By  Dorothea  Gerard,  Joint  Author  of  ^Keata/ 
*  The  Waters  of  Hercules,'  &c. 

CHAPTER  Vir. 

TOWARDS  evening  Ortenegg,  according  to  his  dailj  haJbit,  m> 
over  to  the  convent,  and  I  accompanied  him  at  his  reqcff 
He  was  bent  on  showing  me  Salome  in  the  new  settings,  in  which  gi- 
shone,  as  he  assured  me,  with  such  enhanced  brigrhtness.    H-  j 
road  we  had  to  follow  was  a  rough  conntrj-road,  iisuallj  desorteL ! 
but  enlivened  to-day  by  solitary  figures  and  small  groups,  tnidf : 
ing  patiently  along  through  the  dust.    The  odd  thing'  was  tk 
they  were  all  Jews,  and  that  their  faces  were  all  turned  Uie  sa& 
way  that  ours  were,  that  is,  towards  the  convent.     From  by-jBtfc? 
and  side-lanes  they  came,  singly  and  by  twos  and  threes.    Thr;^ 
could  be  seen  from  afar  off  wending  their  way  across  the  stnbHr 
fields,  and  all  falling  into  the  same  track.     As  we  distanced  tbeia 
one  by  one,  a  humble  greeting  was  murmured  and  a  glance  of 
hound-like  submissiveness  was  cast  up  towards  us,  as  the  dmj 
wayfarer  flattened  himself  into  the  hedge  in  order  to  leave  free  I 
our  passage. 

The  nearer  we  got  to  our  destination  the  more  numerous  t* 
well  as  the  more  dusty,  did  the  wayfarers  become.  As  we  turned 
the  last  comer  of  the  steep  road  which  wound  up  to  the  convent- 
gate,  we  came  upon  a  whole  group  of  them.  In  the  middle  of  tJie 
group  stood  a  cart  full  of  straw,  whose  starved-looking  horses  were 
browsing  on  the  grass  by  the  wayside.  There  must  have  been 
about  twenty  or  thirty  Jews  assembled  round  this  cart,  and  tiey 
had  evidently  come  from  fiir,  for  not  only  were  their  kaftans  white 
with  dust,  but  many  of  them  were  sitting  exhausted  on  the 
ground.  Others  leant  on  their  sticks  and  fanned  themselves  with 
their  coloured  handkerchiefs.  Some  stood  with  lowered  heads, 
their  gloomy  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  before  them,  while  some 
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3iln  were  gently  rocking  their  bodies  to  and  fro  and  mtirmuring 
ne  prayer  in  a  monotonous  undertone.  They  were  all  waiting 
'  something.  As  we  emerged  round  the  comer  of  the  road  it 
Lxnediately  became  obvious  that  it  was  for  us  they  had  been  wait- 
s' The  monotonous  prayer  died  away,  and  the  group  fell  back 
1  iDoth.  sides  to  let  us  pass.  Glancing  from  side  to  side  I  seemed 
%  see  some  familiar  faces.  Was  not  that  Benjamin  Silberstein, 
le  Goratyn  grocer  ?  Surely  those  women  were  the  same  two  old 
ewesses  whom  I  had  seen  in  the  Marmorstein  lodging — Sebecca 
Lazles  and  Esther  Enteres  ?  Did  that  marvellously  hooked  nose 
lot  belong  to  Moritz  Wurzel,  likewise  of  Goratyn  ?  Was  it  the 
lust  between  this  and  Goratyn  that  had  stained  them  so  white, 
md  were  they  come  on  a  pilgrimage  or  as  a  deputation  ? 

Ortenegg  threw  a  glance  of  helpless  inquiry  towards  me,  but 
a  shrug  was  all  the  answer  I  could  give.    In  the  first  instant  I 
bad  thought  that  the  cart  which  stood  there  was  laden  with 
nothing  but  straw,  but  as  we  got  alongside  of  it  the  straw  rustled 
and  a  white  head  appeared.     An  old  Jew  was  lying  at  full  length 
in  the  cart — it  was  Berisch  Marmorstein.    He  dragged  himself 
into  a  sitting  posture  and  looked  piteously  at  Ortenegg.   Ortenegg 
flushed  scarlet.     There  was  not  a  word  said  while  we  dismounted. 
I  took  charge  of  the  horses,  and  leading  them  round  to  the  yard 
saw  them  as  properly  stabled  as  circumstances  would  allow.     It 
was  fully  ten  minutes  before  I  could  return  to  the  convent^gate. 
The  greater  number  of  the  Jews  were  still  assembled  here,  but 
Berisch  was  no  longer  in  the  cart.    It  was  to  the  convent-garden 
that  I  was  led,  which  lay  in  the  quadrangle  formed  by  the  four 
wings  of  the  building.     An   open  passage   supported  by  stone 
columns  ran  round  all  four  sides  of  the  square.     It  formed  a  sort 
of  Way  of  the  Cross,  apparently,  for  representations  of  Christ's  pas- 
sion were  painted  on  the  whitewash  of  the  wall.    There  were  no 
trees  in  this  enclosed  garden,  but  the  building  gave  as  much  shade 
as  was  required — ^more  in  fact  than  was  required,  for  the  hollyhocks 
and  asters  and  snapdragons  that  filled  the  square  in  choking  pror 
fusion  seemed  to  want  colour  a  little.     A  grizzly  old  watchdog 
nodded  drowsily  at  me  from  out  of  a  wooden  kennel ;  some  pigeons 
strutted  in  the  sunshine  on  the  roof. 

At  one  side  of  the  quadrangle  there  was  a  group  assembled,  or 
rather  two  groups,  which  stood  a  little  apart,  eyeing  each  other 
curiously  and  mistrustfully — a  group  of  nuns  and  a  group  of  Jews. 
Between  the  two  groups  stood  Ortenegg.  A  thin  elderly  nun,  with 
^n  austere  and  yet  not  a  disagreeable  expression,  had  come  forward 
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some  steps  upon  the  gravel.  In  the  backgronnd,  under  ih^  ib:- 
of  the  covered  passage,  stood  a  knot  of  younger  nuns,  hticl 
together  somewhat  like  a  troop  of  startled  birds,  casting*  g^ 
of  alarm  at  the  strangers  and  fingering  the  rosaries  at  their  > 
as  though  they  believed  themselves  in  the  presence  of  the  erJ  : 
himself.  Some  wooden  benches  pushed  into  a  sort  of  half-cr. 
and  littered  with  pieces  of  needlework  evidently  hastily  dn^^r 
stood  alongside.  An  altar-cloth,  obviously  under  repair,  :_: 
slipped  to  the  ground ;  a  strip  of  lace  hang  firom  a  taUe  ;  bei. 
it  a  book  lay  open  upon  its  face. 

A  little  to  one  side  of  the  garden-path  there  grew  a  clump 
yellow  hollyhocks,  and  beside  it  stood  Salome,  shrinking  so  el> 
up  against  it  that  the  flowers  almost  touched  her  hair.    She  t. 
dressed  very  precisely  and  carefully  in  a  plain  black  dress.    H - 
clasped  hands  hung  down  before  her ;  the  linen  cloth  she  k . 
been  hemming  was  still  held  between  them,  and  her  thim: 
glittered  upon  her  finger.     As  far  as  her  lowered  head  wooH 
me  judge,  her  face  was  very  pale.     The  Jews  who  had  penetntr: 
in  here  were  about  half  a  dozen  in  number.     Bebecca  Kazles  as: 
Esther  Enteres  were  among  them.    Berisch  Marmorstein  beade: 
the  group,  though  he  seemed  scarcely  able  to  stand.     He  ts 
speaking  as  I  approached.     In  the  glimpse  I  had  had  ofb 
face  as  it  peered  out  of  the  straw  I  had  gathered  the  vague  im- 
pression that  he  was  altered,  but  it  was  only  now  that  I  coilc 
judge  of  this  distinctly.     In  this  old  Jew,  with  the  halting  Toice, 
with  the  trembling  hand  and  the  wild  disordered  white  beaid,  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  recognise  that  majestic  sorcerer  who  h^ 
faced  us  with  so  stately  a  presence  in  his  cavern  of  bones  hot  s 
few  weeks  ago.     He  seemed  in  this  short  time  to  have  lost  hii 
erectness,  and  with   one  hand  he   steadied  himself  upon  the 
shoulder  of  his  son  David  who  stood  beside  him.     It  uras  as 
though  the  blow  had  broken  him. 

*See,  I   speak  quietly,  with   slow  words,  with  words  well 
weighed,'  he  was  saying  as  I  approached.     *  Indeed  there  wa? 
anger  at  first  in  my  soul,  there  was  great  anger.     It  was  because 
of  this  anger  that  I  let  seven  days  go  past,  for  I  wanted  to  be 
measured  in  my  speech,  to  come  before  you  humbly,  quietly,  aod 
to  speak  such  words  as  might  find  the  road  to  your  heart.    And 
in  truth  it  is  but  a  little  thing  that  I  ask.    Ask  ?    No,  it  is  not  even 
that  I  ask  for  it,  for  do  I  not  know  myself  in  your  power?   I 
plead  only,  I  entreat  that  you  may  listen  to  an  old  man's  prayer 
— his  very  humble  prayer.' 
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*  I  cannot  let  her  leave  the  convent/  said  Ortenegg,  sullenly ; 

*  she  is  well  cared  for  here.' 

*  And  in  her  father's  house  has  my  daughter  ever  been  other- 
wise than  well  cared  for  ? '  said  Berisch,  in  that  new  tone  of  meek- 
ness which  was  so  strange  in  him.  '  Have  I  not  always  been  more 
a  slave  than  a  master  to  my  children  ?     Say,  brethren,  is  it  so  ? ' 

*  It  is  so,'  murmured  the  other  Jews. 

*  The  best,  the  most  tender  of  fathers,'  cried  Esther  Enteres, 
flourishing  the  handkerchief  with  which  she  had  been  mopping 
her  damp  forehead.  ^  Oh  that  my  eyes  should  have  lived  to  see 
him  robbed  of  his  child ! ' 

Ortenegg  coloured  slightly  and  bit  his  lip. 

*  I  never  would  have  robbed  you  of  your  child,'  he  said,  quickly^  - 

*  if  you  had  not  refused  her  to  me  when  first  I  spoke.' 

*  Oh,  say  you  so  ? '  said  Berisch,  eagerly.  *  See  here,'  and 
leaving  go  his  hold  upon  his  son's  shoulder  he  made  a  step  forward. 

*  I  deny  not  that  you  have  much  reason,  much  seeming  reason,  for 
your  doubts.  Yes,  it  is  true,  I  would  have  kept  her  from  you  if 
I  could.  It  is  true  that  to  hear  my  daughter  abjure  the  faith  of 
her  fathers  is  to  me  bitterer  than  death.  I  deny  it  not.  I  would 
have  crossed  your  plans  if  I  could,  it  is  true,  but  I  could  not.  It 
was  in  vain  that  I  struggled  against  you,  and  it  is  in  submission 
that  I  bow  to  your  will,  for  you  are  the  conqueror.*  His  head 
sank  upon  his  breast,  and  he  seemed  to  totter  for  a  moment. 
David  sprang  to  his  side  and  supported  him  with  his  amf,  the 
Jew3  in  the  background  groaned  in  chorus.  But  Berisch  recovered 
himself  quickly.  *  My  prayer  is  only  this,'  he  said,  raising  his 
head  again  ;  ^  let  me  lead  back  my  child  with  me,  and  I  will  hold 
her  for  you  in  trust  until  she  be  your  wife.' 

*  You  can  visit  your  daughter,'  said  Ortenegg,  who  was  begin- 
ning to  look  troubled.  *  You  can  assure  yourself  with  your  own 
eyes  that  she  is  happy.  Mother  Lucilla  will  give  permission ' — 
and  he  looked  towards  the  elderly  nun. 

*  Kather  than  that  you  should  yield  to  his  request,  the  permis- 
sion shall  be  given,'  said  Mother  Lucilla ;  *  but  be  warned.  Count 
Ortenegg,  and  do  not  go  further  in  your  concessions.  They  are  a 
nation  of  serpents.' 

*  This  is  all  I  can  do,'  said  Ortenegg,  turning  again  to  Berisch ; 

*  are  you  content  ? ' 

*  If  that  be  your  will,  I  must  content  myself.  But  you,  Sir 
Count  ? '  and  for  one  moment  the  vivid  light  came  back  to  his 
black  eyes,  the  blackness  of  which  grief  seemed  to  have  dimmed  ; 
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*  how  will  you  be  content  ?    Will  it  content   yoxx  to  heii 
whispers  that  will  pass  ?     You  are  a  noble  gentleman  and  J 
least  of  the  people ;  but  for  this — just  for  this — can  yoxi  be  coil  ^ 
when  it  is  said  of  you,  "  She  was  refused  him  ;  for  all  his  rL- , 
and  his  high  birth  this  lowborn  girl  was  denied  \o  him ;  in  ir- 
nesa  and  in  night  he  was  forced  to  steal   her  from  her  hocy,  \ 
carry  her  off  in  secrecy,  as  though  it  were  a  deed  of  shame^   -  s 
Sir  Count,  better  surely  that  what  has  to  be  done  should  be  •:■   ' 
openly  and  unscreened  before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  in  the  ir. 
of  day  !    Better  surely  that,  humble  though  her  father's  hoose  > . 
you  should  receive  your  bride  freely  at  its  door  as  a  voiiiD*r 
gift,  rather  than  that  you  should  hold  her  as  you  now  hold  her,  / 
virtue  of  a  successful  stratagem.' 

I   had  placed   myself    so  that,   imobserved,    I   could  ^x-.. 
Ortenegg's  face.     The  great  moderation  of  the  old  Jew's  wtiiv 
was  evidently  making  its  impression ;  but  it  was  the  last  aigazcer 
which  had  touched  the  most  vulnerable  point.      I  could  see  it  z 
an  instant  by  the  twitch  of  Ortenegg's  black  brows.    I  remember. ' 
how  he  had  said  to  me  on  the  evening  of  Salome's  flight  fee  I 
her  father's  house,  *  It  is  not  my  way  of  doing  things — it  is  b>  I 
ful — but  there  is  no  help  for  it.'     I  thought  of  how,  but  the  di;  ' 
before,  he  had  expressed  the  wish  for  some  sort  of  understandii;; 
being  established  with  her  relations ;  and  I  began  to  perceive  u- 
possibility  of  his  yielding  to  Berisch's  request.      Together  vi*: 
this  perception  all  sorts  of  strange  thoughts  came  into  my  heal 
I  glanced  at  Salome,  wondering  whether  any  of  these  thoogbci 
were  shared  by  her,  but  she  was  standing  now  with  her  l^ 
averted.    She  had  pulled  one  of  the  yellow  hollyhock  flowers  frcD 
the  clump  beside  her  and  was  slowly  tearing  it  to  pieces.    Sk 
uttered  no  word  during  the  discussion,  and  in  her  attitude  I 
thought  I  read  soDiething  of  that  senseless  fear  that  had  numbed 
her  that  day  that  Berisch  had  questioned  her  before  us  and  she 
had  denied  her  wish  to  become  Christian. 

*  Do  you  mean,'  said  Ortenegg,  sj^eaking  with  some  excitement, 

*  do  you  mean  that  you  withdraw  all  your  former  objections— tbt 
you  freely  consent  to  your  daughter's  marriage  with  me  ?  ' 

*  I  freely  consent,'  said  Berisch,  without  hesitation. 

*  And  whence  comes  this  rapid  change  in  your  sentiments  ? ' 
asked  Mother  Lucilla,  suspiciously. 

*My  sentiments,  venerable  lady,  have  remained  what  tbej 
were,'  replied  Berisch,  straightening  himself  a  little.  *  It  is  the 
circumstances  that  have  changed.    When  first  this  gentleman  did 
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ie  the  honour  to  aspire  to  my  daughter's  hand,  she  was  under  my 
z>of  and  my  protection.  She  has  since  left  both,  and  has  thus 
•xoclaimed  to  the  world  that  he  is  more  to  her  than  all  family  ties. 
ler  name  is  in  all  mouths — coupled  with  his.  Bethink  yourself: 
lo  you  not  see  that  I  am  helpless — that  all  I  can  hope  to  save  is 
ny  daughter's  fair  fame  ?  It  is  for  this  that  I  have  conquered 
znyself  so  far  as  to  plead  for  the  permission  to  conduct  her  back 
under  my  roof,  and  thus  to  silence  the  tongues  of  the  slanderers, 
who  else  will  ever  talk  lightly  of  her  flight.  Is  my  prayer  granted, 
xiohle  CJount  ? ' 

*  I  must  think  over  it.  I  cannot  give  you  any  answer  to-day,' 
eaid  Ortenegg,  hastily.     *  Come  back  again  some  other  day.' 

The  old  man's  hands  wandered  to  his  temples. 

*  Some  other  day  ! '  he  repeated.  *  I  am  seventy-two  years  of 
age.  The  road  is  long  and  weary.  With  pain  and  with  groans  I 
have  dragged  myself  from  my  sick  bed  to  traverse  it,  only  to  be 
told  at  the  end  that  I  may  come  back  another  day.  Come,  my 
son  ;  come,  my  brethren.     There  is  no  mercy  for  us  here.' 

*  Wait  a  minute,'  said  Ortenegg,  as  Berisch  with  a  tottering 
movement  half  turned  to  go.  *  There  is  no  need  for  us  to  part  in 
bitterness.  I  have  something  else  to  say,  and  it  is  just  as  well 
that  I  have  the  opportunity  of  saying  it  to-day.  Your  friends  can 
witness  my  words ; '  and  Ortenegg  then  in  plain  terms  stated  his 
intention  of  settling  a  yearly  sum  on  Salome's  father,  dating  from 
the  day  of  his  marriage  with  her.  The  sum  named  was  one  which 
to  a  Hebrew  bone-dealer  meant  a  fortune,  but  Berisch  showed  no 
excitement. 

*  It  is  most  gracious  of  the  noble  gentleman  to  provide  for  old 
Berisch,'  he  said,  in  a  meek  voice.  As  he  raised  his  eyes  for  an 
instant  it  struck  me  as  strange  that  there  should  not  be  even  a 
passing  gleam  of  satisfaction  in  them ;  they  were  vacant  and 
haggard. 

*Ifc  is  no  more  than  my  duty,  seeing  that  you  will  be  the  father 
of  my  wife,'  said  Ortenegg. 

^  Ay,  to  be  sure — the  father  of  your  wife.' 

*  And,'  continued  Ortenegg,  *  I  further  wish  you  to  know  that 
I  intend  to  settle  all  the  fortune  I  can  freely  dispose  of  upon  your 
daughter.  She  will  be  well  provided  for.  You  need  not  be  afraid 
to  trust  your  child  to  me.  Salome  will  be  well  watched  over,  well 
cared  for,'  he  urged,  almost  deprecatingly. 

'  Ay,  ay,  well  taken  care  of,  well  provided  for,'  agreed  Berisch. 
^  She  will  not  only  command  a  very  handsome  fortune,'  put  in 
yoj..  XII.  NO.  Lxxn.  T  T 
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Mother  Lucilla,  *  she  will  also  bear  a  very  high  title.  Yoa  should 
thank  Heaven  on  your  knees  for  the  good  fortune  that  has  come 
to  you,* 

*A  very  handsome  fortune  and  a  very  high  title,'  agreed 
Berisch,  with  his  inscrutable  face ;  *  yes,  it  is  so/ 

Mother  Lucilla  seemed  inclined  to  dilate  on  this  side  of  the 
question,  but  Ortenegg  stopped  her  by  a  gesture. 

*  I  wish  you  to  say  whether  you  consider  my  proposals  feir, 
Berisch  Marmorstein.' 

*  Very  fair,  noble  Count.* 

*  That  is  well,  then.  We  are  no  longer  antagonists,  since  you 
have  given  your  consent  to  my  wish.  I  am  glad  of  this  consent. 
You  know  that  I  was  not  dependent  upon  it,  but  I  prefer  marry- 
ing your  daughter  with  your  consent  rather  than  without  it.* 

*Who  will  believe  in  this  consent?'  said  Berisch,  quickly 
raising  his  head.  *  Who  will  believe  in  it,  if  you  keep  her  here  ? ' 
Then,  before  Ortenegg  had  time  to  answer,  *  Ah,  Sir  Count !  *  he 
cried,  and  his  former  emotion  rushed  back  upon  him,  ^  it  would  be 
but  for  a  few  days.  Are  a  few  days  so  long  that  you  would  grudge 
them  to  a  father  who  is  to  be  cut  off  from  his  child  for  the  rest  of 
the  years  he  has  to  live  on  the  earth  ?  * 

^  A  few  days  are  long  enough  to  instil  many  doubts  into  a 
young  mind,'  said  Mother  Lucilla,  severely. 

*  May  the  God  above  us  strike  me  to  dust,*  cried  Berisch,  with 
sudden  passion,  ^  if  any  such  thought  be  in  my  mind !  Him  I  call 
to  witness.  To  Him  do  I  appeal.  Before  His  face  do  I  swear  that 
the  girl,  child  of  my  own  though  she  be,  shall  be  held  by  me  as  a 
loan  from  you  only — not  to  be  meddled  or  tampered  with  by  any 
word  of  mine.  If  I  speak  not  the  truth,  may  I  never  know  rest 
on  my  pillow  nor  peace  in  my  grave ;  if  I  deal  not  honestly  by  you, 
may  the  curse  of  the  Almighty  pursue  me,  may  my  flesh  rot  frona 
my  bones  and  my  dust  be  cast  to  the  winds,  and  may  my  lot  fall 
upon  my  sons  and  their  descendants  for  ever ! ' 

*  So  be  it ! '  echoed  the  tailoy  David. 

'  So  be  it ! '  re-echoed  the  Jews  in  one  breath,  almost  in  one 
voice,  speaking  on  one  identical  impulse.  Thus  may  their  fore- 
fathers, eighteen  centuries  ago,  have  cried,  ^  His  blood  be  upon  us 
and  upon  our  children  !  * 

Ortenegg  was  shaken.  The  sudden  fire  of  Berisch's  speech 
had  carried  him  from  off  the  ground  on  which  he  had  believed 
himself  firmly  entrenched.  As  he  uttered  his  fearful  imprecations, 
his  withered  hand  striking  his  breast,  his  eyes  transfixed  in  the 
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£kir-off  gaze  of  one  who  is  looking  on  visions,  the  old  Jew's  words 

lid    indeed  carry  an  irresistible  conviction  with  them.     Even 

VXother  Lucilla  stood  silent.    The  nnns  under  the  shadow  of  the 

liloistered  passage  had  stopped  fingering  their  rosaries  by  this 

bime,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  moment  had  instinctively  drawn 

SL  little  nearer.    The  sound  of  a  dismal  wail  coming  from  the  spot 

^^iirhere  we  had  left  the  waiting  Jews  outside  floated  towards  us 

over  the  convent-walls.     With  my  eyes  fixed  upon  a  withered 

CLster  at  my  feet  I  listened  intently  for  Ortenegg*s  next  words.     I 

Icnew  instinctively  that  he  was  looking  towards  me,  that  in  the 

emotion  and  uncertainty  of  this  crisis  he  was  seeking  to  consult 

me  by  a  glance.    It  was  not  so  much  a  question  that  that  glance 

would  contain — for  he  was  convinced,  or  all  but  convinced,  by  the 

Jew — rather  it  was  a  confirmation  that  he  was  asking  for,  the 

final  seal  to  put  upon  his  resolve.    But  not  to  save  my  life  would 

I  have  relinquished  my  study  of  the  withered  aster.   Consequences 

of  an  immeasurable  height  and  depth  might  be  hanging  upon  the 

mere  question  of  whether  our  eyes  did  or  did  not  meet  at  this 

moment,  and  I  was  determined  to  be  no  adviser. 

And  the  next  thing  that  happened  was  that,  before  anyone 
could  foresee  the  movement,  the  old  Jew  sank  down  upon  his 
knees  and  clut/ched  piteously  at  Ortenegg's  cloak. 

*  Do  not  deny  me,*  he  moaned.  *  Let  me  lead  back  my  child 
to  my  house.  Do  not  bring  this  shame  upon  my  white  hairs ;  do 
not  bring  this  grief  upon  my  people.  Hark  !  Do  you  not  hear 
the  voices  of  the  brethren  that  have  toiled  out  with  me,  joining 
their  lamentations  with  mine  ?  Even  now  they  are  beseeching 
the  Most  High  to  soften  your  heart.  Let  me  lead  back  my  child. 
See !  I  raise  towards  you  those  hands  which  have  reared  and  fed 
her  and  worked  for  her,  that  fondled  her  when  she  was  a  babe  and 
blessed  her  as  a  woman.  See !  my  son,  her  brother,  kneels  beside 
me,'  for  David  by  this  time  was  likewise  on  his  knees,  though 
he  had  gone  down  far  more  circumspectly  and  with  a  much  greater 
regard  for  his  trousers  than  the  old  man  had  displayed. 

At  her  father's  movement  Salome  had  started,  clasping  her 
hands  for  an  instant  over  her  face.  She  made  a  step  forward,  and 
her  lips  moved,  but  before  she  had  spoken  a  word  Berisch's  voice 
was  heard  again. 

*  See ! '  he  cried ;  *  my  daughter  herself  would  implore  you.  I 
read  it  in  her  eyes.  Say,  my  child,  will  you  return  to  your  father's 
arms?' 

Salome  looked  wildly  at  her  kneeling  father,  then  at  Ortenegg, 

T  T  2 
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then  back  again  at  her  father,  as  though  her  eyes  weremcmi,! 
against  her  will.  She  was  straggling  to  speak,  and  yet  coold  i  i 
She  made  another  eflFort,  and  then  her  lips  trembled  into  a^  c  t 

certain  smile.  | 

As  Berisch  fell  on  his  knees  Ortenegg  had  stepjied  back  wii.  | 
gesture  of  mingled  consternation  and  distaste.     A  man  on  L 
knees  is  always  more  or  less  of  a  distressing  spectacle  ;  ^fhen  tl-  • 
man  is  white-haired,  and  when  it  is  before  you  that  be  kneela,  r  "■ 
doubt  the  sight  becomes  little  short  of  unbearable.    His  resistssc-  • 
had  been  at  its  last  gasp  already,  and  now  as  he  saw  the  two  ei.  ] 
Jewesses  getting  out  their  handkerchiefs,  and  became  aware  dm 
the  groaning  chorus  were  throwing  critical  glances  at  their  twr 
and  at  the  gravel  path,  his  courage  gave  way.     Taking  Salome  \] 
the  hand,  he  led,  almost  pushed  her  forward. 

*  Take  her  with  you,'  he  said,  hoarsely,  *  and  remember  -^ 
you  have  sworn.' 

<  Would  it  not  be  wiser,  Count  Ortenegg,'  suggested  Mother  j 
Lucilla,  *  if  we  had  some  piece  of  writing  to  take  om:  stand  upoc  | 
in  case  of  accidents  ?     An  agreement  might  be   drawn  up  aci  J 

signed ' 

*I   never  do  things  by  halves,'  interrupted  Ortenegg,  im-  1 
patiently.    *If  I  did  not  believe  that  her  father  was  speaking  the   I 
truth,  I  should  not  let  her  go  with  him.     That  is  enough;  iw 
paper  is  necessary.* 

A  shriek  of  joy  had  broken  from  the  Jews,  and  Esther  Enteres 
and  Rebecca  Kazles  fell  into  each  other's  arms.  So  great  was  the 
reaction  from  depression  to  exhilaration  that  I  thought  it  safer  to 
withdraw  a  little  behind  the  nearest  clump  of  hollyhocks,  for  fear 
of  coming  in  for  some  stray  embrace.  A  messenger  had  alreadj 
darted  off  to  carry  the  news  to  the  waiting  assemblage  outside, 
and  in  the  next  instant  the  joyful  howl  of  many  voices  rose  up  and 
rent  the  air.  Berisch  had  staggered  to  his  feet  and  stood  now 
with  his  hands  stretched  towards  his  daughter,  while  his  fingers 
were  closing  and  unclosing  nervously,  as  though  he  could  not 
await  the  moment  when  he  should  lay  his  arms  around  her. 

<  Go  with  him,  Salome,'  said  Ortenegg,  gently.  *  In  a  very  few 
days  we  shall  meet  again.  In  the  meantime,  farewell ! '  And  then, 
in  the  face  of  us  all,  and  somewhat  to  the  confusion  of  the  flutter- 
ing young  nuns,  he  took  her  in  his  arras  and  kissed  her  on  the 

Jips. 

<  Farewell ! '  said  Salome,  almost  inaudibly. 
Jn  her  great  brown  eyes^  as  she  raised  them  to  his,  there  shone 
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metliing  that  Ortenegg  could  not  read  aright,  for  ^atit  of  the 
u.e,  but  which  to  me  looked  like  despair. 
He  turned  once  more  to  Berisch. 

*  Take  her  now,  and  remember  that  you  hold  her  for  me — in 
-list.  You  all  are  witnesses,*  and  he  looked  towards  the  other 
ews. 

*  We  are  witnesses !  *  came  back  the  shrill  reply. 

*  For  you — in  trust,'  repeated  the  old  Jew,  and  stooping  he 
aised  the  hem  of  Ortenegg's  cloak  and  pressed  his  lips  upon  it. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


The  last  act  of  this  short  drama  need  not  be  long  in  the  telling. 
Ortenegg,  delighted  to  be  rid  of  his  r6i«  of  oppressor,  returned 
home  in  an  almost  triumphanc  mood. 

'  Confess  that  you  have  been  mistaken,'  he  said  to  me  several 
times  that  evening ;  ^  confess  that  your  opinion  of  the  Jews  has 
hitherto  been  a  false  and  an  unjust  one.  Could  anything  have 
been  more  moderate,  more  sensible,  more  conciliating  than  old 
Berisch's  words  ?  Where  is  this  deadly  hatred,  this  unforgiving 
fanaticism  of  which  you  have  told  me  so  much  ? ' 

But  I  held  my  tongue  and  neither  confessed  nor  denied. 
Thursday  had  been  the  day  on  which  Salome  left  the  convent. 
It  had  been  settled  that  Berisch  was  to  keep  Ortenegg  daily  in- 
formed of  her  well-being.     The  desired  message  came  on  Friday, 
and  it  was  all  that  a  message  should  be.     Ortenegg's  mood  re- 
mained triumphant.   On  Saturday  he  was  a  shade  less  triumphant. 
The  appointed  message  did  not  come  from  Qoratyn,  but  he  attri- 
buted this  to  the  Schabes  and  was  scarcely  uneasy.     Besides,  he 
was  going  to  ride  over  himself  next  day,  and  would  be  able  to 
convince  himself  that  Salome  was  feeling  happy  and  being  kindly 
treated.    The  thought  that  her  impending  baptism  might  mako 
her  the  subject  of  taunts  and  harsh  speeches,  not  from  her  tender 
old  father,  of  course,  but  from   neighbours   and   acquaintances, 
disturbed  him  occasionally. 

Sunday  came,  but  with  it  came  also  the  discovery  that  Ortenegg 
had  been  given  the  inspection  for  the  day.  This  meant  that  he 
could  not  leave  the  precincts  of  the  military  station.  Neither  did 
any  message  come.  There  was  no  Schabes  to  explain  this  second 
silence,  and  though  Ortenegg  still  kept  up  a  show  of  great  con- 
fidence, yet  a  certain  restlessness  was  observable  about  him. 
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*  She  must  be  ill,'  he  said  to  me.     *  Did  it  xkat  strike  J02  L 
she  looked  very  pale  on  Thm-sday  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  I  agreed,  *  she  looked  very  pale.*  / 
On  Monday  the  same  silence ;  on  Tuesday  tlie  Asune.    Ob  b .  | 

these  days  we  were  in  the  saddle  from  morixing   till  mgbt,xi  I 
expedition  to  Goratyn  was  not  to  be   dreamt    o/I     Qrtese^  { 
anxiety — ^an  anxiety  which  had  no  precise  form  and  to  whidL'' 
could  give  no  name — began  to  grow  acute.     It  wsls  a  Jncky  tkz.  ■ 
certainly,  that  his  prospects  in  life  were  not  limited  to  the  ?QCBti  j 
of  his  career,  for  during  these  two  days   of  sham   battlei  a&:  | 
strategical  manoeuvrings  he  committed  blunders  enough  to  uak-  ■ 
mine  his  military  reputation  for  ever.     Lost  in  day-dreams,  era 
the  trumpet-signal  would  fail  to  rouse  him,  and  in  the  preoccsp-  • 
tion  of  his  thoughts  he  would  lead  his  soldiers  headlong  into  tt 
very  jaws  of  a  fortunately  unbloody  death.    On  Tuesday  aften^i:  ^ 
he  gave  five  florins  to  a  Jewish  factor,  and  promised  him  five  mor?  ^ 
if  he  would  go  direct  to  Goratyn  and  bring  him  news  of  SaloDX. 
The  factor  took  the  five  florins  and  went,  but  he  did  not  cx^'i 
back,  though  Ortenegg  sat  up  till  midnight  awaiting  him,  and  tk 
second  five  florins  remained  unclaimed. 

*  I  shall  ride  over  to-morrow,  whatever  happens,*  said  Ort«iegj. 
^  If  it  cannot  be  managed  in  the  day,  I  shall  go  in  the  night' 

It  was  not  quite  so  bad  as  that,  however.     A  friendly  shofff 
of  rain  which  shortened  our  manoeuvring,  and  a  little  hunyiBg 
over  the  rest  of  our  business,  enabled  us  to  start  about  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon ;  for  I  accompanied  Ortenegg  as  a  matter  of 
course.    To  reach  Goratyn  would  take  us  four  hours'  hard  riding, 
and  in  order  to  show  a  little  mercy  to  our  horses,  who  had  been 
considerably  overworked  of  late,  we  had  decided  to  make  a  short 
halt  on  the  way.    Accordingly  we  drew  rein  in  the   village  of 
Klotow.    There  was  a  shabby  little  inn  here,  kept  by  the  unavoid- 
able Jew.     As  we  rode  up  to  the  door  the  landlord  was  standiog 
on  the  step  talking  to  another  Jew.    They  both   turned  their 
heads  at  our  approach,  and  it  may  have  been  fancy,  but  it  seemed 
to  me  that  they  both  slightly  started.    The  landlord  advanced  \q 
take  our  horses. 

*  Feed  them  well,'  said  Ortenegg ;  *  they  have  a  long  road 
before  them.' 

*  The  gentlemen  are  on  their  road  to  Goratyn  ? '  asked  the  Jeir. 
'  Yes.* 

Here  I  looked  up  just  in  time  to  see  that  the  two  Jews  ex- 
changed a  lightning-like  glance,  but  not  a  word  was  said.  Ortenegg 
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:i<i  I  entered  the  ihd^  and  while  the  horses  were  beirg  baited  we 
"ied  to  blunt  the  keenest  edge  of  our  hunger  with  hard-boiled 
ggs  and  stale  bread,  for  neither  of  us  had  had  time  for  such  a 
econdary  matter  as  dinner.  The  eggs  took  a  long  time  to  boil ; 
t  any  rate  they  were  a  long  time  in  appearing.  While  we  were 
lisposing  of  them  as  expeditiously  as  was  reasonably  possible,  the 
a.xidlord  atood  a  little  distance  o£f  and  watched  us. 

*  The  gentlemen  are  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  to  Goratyn  ? '  he 
began  presently,  with  an  insinuating  point  of  interrogation  in  his 
voice. 

*  Yes,'  said  Ortenegg,  shortly.  *  Will  you  see  that  the  horses 
are  led  round  ?    It  is  time  for  us  to  be  off  again.* 

*Will  the  gentlemen  not  first  partake  of  another  plate  of 
eggs  ?  '  asked  the  landlord,  without  moving. 

*  Certainly  not.    You  have  just  heard  that  we  are  in  a  hurry. 
,  There  is  no  time  to  spire.    We  have  to  be  back  in  Mamopol 

to-night,  or  at  any  rate  before  daybreak.* 

*Five  o'clock  is  the  hour  at  which  the  regiment  leaves  its 
quarters,  is  it  not  ?  *  asked  the  landlord,  gently,  still  without  moving. 

*  Yes,'  said  Ortenegg,  somewhat  surprised.     *  Will  you  fetch 
the  horses,  please  ? ' 

*  Immediately,  Count  Ortenegg,  immediately,'  and  he  left  the 
room. 

Ortenegg  stared  at  me.  *  How  does  he  know  my  name  ?  I 
never  set  eyes  on  the  man  before.  And  what  odds  is  it  to  him  at 
what  hour  we  leave  the  camp  ? ' 

*  Every  Jew  always  knows  everything  that  he  wants  to  know,' 
was  my  reply. 

We  were  still  sitting  at  the  dirty  wooden  table,  contemplating 
the  empty  egg-shells  on  our  plates,  when  the  sound  of  galloping 
hoofs  was  heard,  and  a  riderless  horse  passed  the  window.  In  the 
same  instant  the  landlord  returned.     He  was  wringing  his  hands. 

*0h,  gentlemen!'  he  whimpered;  *oh,  noble  and  gracious 
gentlemen !     However  am  I  to  tell  you  what  has  happened  ? ' 

*You  needn't  tell  us,'  said  Ortenegg,  starting  up.  *One  of 
the  horses  has  run  away.' 

It  was  Ortenegg's  horse  that  had  got  loose,  it  appeared,  and 
was  now  cheerfully  galloping  back  towards  Mamopol. 

*He  won't  stop  till  he  is  at  his  stable- door,'  said  Ortenegg, 
grimly.  *I  am  sorry  for  you,  Zultowski,  but  you  will  just  have  to 
knd  me  To  Ona  to  ride  to  Goratyn  on,  and  as  to  how  you  are  to 
got  back  to  Mamopol  you  will  have  to  shift  for  yourself.' 
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We  had  followed  the  landlord  out  into  the  yard  where  tr   I 
three  Jews  were  standing  about.     An  inquiry  had  been  nacr 
to  how  the  horse  had  broken  loose,  and  a   stable-lad,  suspecte: 
negligence,  had  had  his  ears  boxed  by  the  indig-nant  landlctfd;r 
the  fact  remained  that  Ortenegg  and  I  were  a  dozen  milea  t 
either  Marnopol  or  Goratjn,  and  that  we  had  one  hoire  betw- 
us.    Naturally  I  put  To  Ona  at  Ortenegg's    disposaL     That  r. 
plainly  my  duty,  though  the  rest  of  my  fate  mi^ht  lemain  scr  - 
what  vague.     Orders  were  given  for  the  mare   to  be  brought  :■_ 
There  was  a  delay  of  several  minutes,  and  then,  as  To  Ona  was  r 
out  of  the  stables,  Ortenegg  and  I  simultaneously  nttered  as  e- 
clamation — the  beast  was  dead-lame. 

At  this  point  Ortenegg  lost  his  temper.     What  he  said  to  t: 
landlord  and  the  stable-boy  may  have  been  a  satisfaction  \ss  L 
irritated  nerves,  but  the  satisfaction  was  a  barren  one  at  best,  f-r 
the  stable-boy  simply  opened  his  mouth  and  looked  impenetrab'.j 
stupid,  while  the  landlord  cringed  like  a  dog  and  wriggled  Ii^^ 
a  worm  and  gabbled  forth  a  torrent  of  self-defence  wiicli  12? 
deafening  but  not  at  all  to  the  point.    How  could  he  know  how  ti. 
horse  had  got  lamed  ?  He  had  not  seen  the  horse  from  the  momen*. 
the  noble  gentlemen  had  dismounted  till  this  minute.     How  die 
it  come  that  the  horse  had  been  quite  sound  half  an  honragoar: 
that  now  it  hobbled  like  a  sick  sheep?     He  didn't  know.    He 
couldn't  possibly  know.     Perhaps  it  had  trodden  on   some  siarp 
stone  or  on  some  nail — such  things  often  happened.     At  any  nte 
he  could  give  no  explanation.     He  was  as  confounded  as  oouLi  ^ 
the  noble  gentlemen  themselves,  and   so  were   the  bystanding 
Jews.     He  was  quite  innocent— everybody  was  quite  innocent— 
but  the  horse  was  lame. 

While  he  was  gabbling  on  in  this  strain,  and  while  Orteaeg 
was  raging  at  everybody  in  turn,  I  was  doing  the  only  practical 
thing  under  the  circumstances — examining  To  Ona's  injured  {(XK* 
There  was  not  a  trace  of  an  injury  to  be  seen.  The  sole  of  the 
hoof  was  perfectly  intact,  ergo  she  could  not  have  trodden  on  any 
sharp  point.  There  was  no  bruise,  no  wound ;  the  foot  was  to  all 
appearances  perfectly  sound,  and  yet  she  seemed  unable  even  ^0 
put  it  to  the  ground.  The  fact  was  a  riddle,  but  all  the  same  it 
was  a  fact,  as  a  few  experiments  convinced  me. 

^Is  there  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  carriage  in  the  place?' 
asked  Ortenegg,  when  his  first  anger  had  spent  itself  and  he  \iai 
recognised  the  futility  of  any  further  investigation.  *  Jf  1  cannot 
get  to  Goratyn  on  horseback  to-day,  I  must  get  there  some  other 
way.' 
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*  We  have  no  carriage  at  all  here,'  said  the  landlord,  despon- 
dently. 

*  Absalom  Nelken ! '  exclaimed  Ortenegg  at  that  moment,  and 
he  stepped  up  \.o  a  Jew  who  was  standing  a  little  apart  tying 
knots  in  the  lash  of  a  long  whip.  *  If  you  are  here  there  must  be 
a  carriage.' 

Absalom  Nelken  was  the  Jew  who  hired  out  carriages  at 
Goratyn.     Both  Ortenegg  and  I  knew  him  well  by  sight. 

*I  should  be  most  happy  to  serve  you,  Herr  Lieutenant,' 
answered  Absalom,  *  but  my  carriage  is  engaged.' 

*But  my  business  is  urgent.  If  you  can  take  me  only  as  far 
as  G-oratyn,  I  shall  find  other  means  of  getting  back.' 

*I  am  sorry,  but  I  cannot  take  you,  Herr  Lieutenant;  my 
engagement  is  strict.' 

*  I  will  give  you  twice  the  usual  fare  if  you  take  me.' 

*  It  is  no  use.' 

*  I  will  give  you  three  times  the  usual  fare.' 
'  It  is  no  use,  Herr  Lieutenant.' 

*  Is  there  anyone  else  here  who  possesses  anything  that  goes 
upon  wheels  ? '  asked  Ortenegg,  turning  to  the  other  Jews ;  but 
they  silently  shook  their  heads. 

*  I  will  pay  him  anything  he  asks  for  it,'  urged  Ortenegg,  *  for 
I  must  absolutely  reach  Goratyn  to-night.' 

But  I  looked  round  at  the  unmoved  yet  watchful  faces 
around  us,  and  the  conviction  came  over  me  that  Ortenegg  would 
absolutely  not  reach  Goratyn  that  night — that  he  was  not  "meant 
to  reach  it. 

It  was  long  before  he  confessed  himself  beaten.  He  spent 
an  hour  in  tramping  round  the  place  in  search  of  a  conveyance, 
but  all  the  conveyances  were  in  the  hands  of  Jews,  and,  by 
some  curious  coincidence,  all  the  Jews  had  such  urgent  business 
on  hand  that,  despite  their  voluble  regrets  at  not  being  able  to 
serve  the  Herr  Lieutenant,  they  positively  could  not  spare  their 
carts.  Absalom  Nelken  alone,  being  repeatedly  pressed,  held  out 
what  was  the  nearest  approach  to  a  hope.  He  hurried  off  to  fulfil 
his  former  engagement,  promising  to  return  for  us  with  fresh 
horses  the  moment  that  he  was  at  liberty.  I  felt  certain  that  he 
would  not  return,  but  he  did.  He  came  back  to  fetch  us  at  three  in 
the  morning,  exactly  in  time  to  take  us  straight  back  to  Mamopol. 

Ortenegg  and  I — who,  meanwhile,  had  tried  to  kill  time  by 
eating  two  more  meals  of  hard-boiled  eggs  and  stale  bread,  and 
had  vainly  endeavoured  to  get  a  little  sleep  upon  the  wooden 
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benches  of  the  eating-room — just  saved  oxir  distance,  for  tte  n 
were  mounting  as  we  reached  our  quarters. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  was  no  time  on  this  day  either  fo  -_ 
ride  to  Goratyo,  but  Ortenegg  was  not  to  be  stopped  any  loEr 
by  any  obstacle  short  of  an  impossibility.     At  the  condnsiic 
the  manoeuvres  he  did  not  dismount,  but  merely  stopped  at  ^ 
quarters  to  change  his  tatartka  for  his  cap. 

^  Are  you  coming  with  me  ? '  he  asked,  somewhat  nngrado^-  ', 
and  I  said  ^  Yes/  though  I  had  the  impression  that  this  tiiae  l-  i 
would  almost  have  preferred  being  by  himself.     I  don't  exar 
know  what  I  expected,     I  only  know  that,   thoagh  I  had  i 
washed  my  hands  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  had  not  been  gei 
my  clothes  for  thirty-six,  though  I  was  hoarse   with  du^  l 
shouting  and  had  a  secret  hiaaikering  after  a  clean  collar,  vc:. 
could  not  have  taken  it  on  my  conscience  to  let  him  go  al.C'.  I 
Ortenegg  was  quite  as  dusty  as  I  was  and  considerably  h<&r:-\  ^ 
but  he  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  he  had  not  slept.  j 

There  was  no  question  to-day  of  a  halt.  As  we  rode  thiw::! 
Klotow  our  landlord  of  yesterday  stood  at  the  door  of  the  bz. 
This  time  he  did  not  start  at  the  sight  of  us,  but  bowed  Trr. 
respectfully  and  smiled  very  suavely  as  we  trotted  past.  I  fj- 
riding  another  horse  to-day  ;  To  Ona,  who  had  been  fetched  hoQ 
in  the  meantime,  was  still  as  completely  and  as  mysteriously  lai- 
as  yesterday. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  ride  I  struggled  valiantly  to  kerr 
the  conversation  afloat,  but  the  nearer  we  got  to  Goratyn  tb 
more  pointless  did  my  remarks  become  and  the  flatter  did  iht^ 
fall.     The  ride  ended  in  dead  silence.    We  were  still  in  AugiL< 
and  yet  it  was  an  autumn  day,  for  autumn  comes  early  in  Poland. 
Not  that  it  was  either  dull  or  cold.     On  the  contrary,  the  sun  trsj 
shining  brightly  and  the  sky  was  cloudless,  but  it  was  no  longer  a 
summer  sun,  and  the  blue  overhead  was  no  longer  the  bine  of  a 
summer  sky.     There  was  a  certain  crispness  in  the  air  and  a  cer- 
tain keen  clearness  about  the  distant  view  which  were  distinctlv 
autumnal.    The  road  by  which  we  approached  Goratyn  was  tie 
same  that  we  had  followed  coming  from  Groratyn  on  the  afternoon 
of  that  c€«Tiival-day  when  we  had  met  Surchen  with  her  cowhide 
in  the  snow — the  same  day  that  Ortenegg  had  first  seen  Salome. 
The  beechwoods  were  still  in  full  leaf,  but  patches  of  red  and 
yellow  had  broken  out  here  and  there.    The  wild  cherry-trees  that 
grew  between  the  stones  in  the  *  house  of  the  living —as  the 
Jews  have  a  curious  fancy  for  calling  their  burying-grounds— were 
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beginning  to  strew  their  leaves  upon  the  graves,  and  round  the 
stone  cross  vhich  stood  at  the  head  of  the  hill  the  swallows  were 
wheeling  and  twittering,  busy  with  travelling  plans,  no  doubt. 

We  descended  the  steep  hill  into  the  town.  As  we  (grossed 
the  market-place  I  could  not  help  being  aware  that  we  were  being 
a  good  deal  observed,  perhaps  because  the  regiment  was  known  to 
be  at  Mamopol,  or  perhaps  only  because  we  were  so  marvellously 
unwashed.  It  was  by  the  Jews  exclusively  that  we  were  observed. 
Scarcely  had  we  emerged  upon  the  Flaiz  when  every  shopdoor 
appeared  to  become  filled  by  the  figure  of  its  proprietor.  We  were 
looked  at  curiously,  furtively,  inquiringly,  and  almost  a  little 
fearfully.  Ortenegg  seemed  aware  of  it.  During  the  whole  of 
the  ride  he  had  been  silent  with  the  gloomy  silence  of  a  man  who 
is  weighed  down  by  some  presentiment  of  evil.  The  tobacconist, 
Moritz  Wurzel,  was  standing  on  his  doorstep.  Ortenegg  bought 
all  his  cigars  from  him  and  had  never  passed  the  door  before 
without  being  obsequiously  grinned  at,  but  to-day  Moritz  Wurzel, 
on  discovering  that  Ortenegg  was  glancing  in  his  direction,  seemed 
to  be  overcome  by  some  unaccountable  embarrassment.  Instead 
of  grinning  he  coughed,  and  then  became  deeply  interested  in 
something  upon  the  sleeve  of  his  kaftan.  A  few  steps  further  on 
the  ample  form  of  Bebecca  Kazles  bulged  out  of  the  shadow  of 
the  hotel  gateway.  She  was  watching  us  round  the  angle  of  the 
wall,  but  as  we  approached  she  drew  back  and  bustled  away  into 
the  yard  behind. 

Ortenegg  looked  at  me. 

*  Zultowski,'  he  said,  in  a  whisper,  <  something  has  happened.' 

It  was  the  first  confession  of  his  secret  fears,  and  he  seemed  to 
have  spoken  almost  against  his  will. 

Yes,  something  had  happened.  There  was  no  tangible  proof 
of  it,  only  a  floating  suggestion,  too  subtle  to  be  defined.  Wild 
ideas  of  mysterious  disappearances,  of  deep  dungeons,  of  poison, 
of  strangulation,  arose  in  my  mind.  An  uncomfortable  sensation 
took  possession  of  me.  Was  it  remorse  ?  Had  I  committed  a 
murder  in  that  moment  when  I  avoided  meeting  Ortenegg's  eyes 
this  day  last  week  in  the  convent-garden  ?  Poison  ?  Ah,  no ! 
they  had  not  been  merciful  enough  for  that,  as  the  history  of  that 
afternoon  will  soon  prove. 

At  the  door  of  that  beehive  building  which  I  had  entered 
twice  before,  we  dismounted.  There  was  no  one  in  the  outer 
storehouse.  It  seemed  to  me,  in  the  first  instant,  that  there  was 
no  one  in  the  inner  one  either.     A  slight  movement  of  one  of  the 
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hides  on  the  wall  I  took  to  be   caused    by  the   dranght,  ' 
Ortenegg's  senses  were  more  on  the  alert  tban.  mine.     Jn»:  l- 
was  going  to  pass  on,  he  made  two  rapid  steps  forward,  and,  fr  _ 
out  of  a  dark  comer,  dragged  David  Marmorstein,  by  the  eoi^- 
his  kaftan,  into  the  light  of  day.    His  suspense  had  takra  ref.: 
in  passion. 

*  What  are  you  hiding  for  ? '  he  burst  cut*  *  What  are  yofc  ^ 
hiding  for?  What  is  the  matter ?  What  have  you  done ?  \^^:  : 
is  Salome  ? ' 

*  Not  here,'  gasped  David  Marmorstein,  shaking  in  Orteuefz- 
grasp. 

*  Where  is  she,  then  ? ' 

*  I — I  don't  know.     She  is  not  here.' 

Ortenegg,  with  his  bloodshot  eyes,  his  eyelids  reddened  brii: 
glare  of  the  sun  and  the  want  of  sleep,  his  dust-choked  voice  £i: 
shaggy  moustache,  was  certainly  a  somewhat  startling  apparitk. 
The  sight  seemed  to  have  robbed  David  of  all  moral  as  well  a? 
physical  courage. 

*  Wretch ! '  said  Ortenegg,  *  you  do  know.  Speak  the  trLri- 
Is  she  ill?' 

*  No,  she  is  not  ill.* 

*  Is  she— dead?' 
•No.' 

*  Where  is  she,  then  ? ' 

*  Not  here,'  whimpered  David,  wriggling  to  free  himself.  '  Tie 
noble  gentleman  had  better  go  upstairs;  Surchen  is  there— 
Surchen  will  tell  him.' 

Ortenegg  stared  for  a  minute  longer  at  the  terrified  David; 
then,  with  a  gesture  of  infinite  contempt,  released  the  kaftat 
collar  and  turned  upon  his  heel. 

He  mounted  the  first  few  steps  of  the  staircase  very  quickiT ; 
then  his  pace  relaxed.  The  nearer  we  got  to  the  attic  door  the 
more  did  his  steps  drag.  A  sort  of  heavy  reluctance  had  taken 
the  place  of  his  passion  of  a  minute  ago. 

^Herein I*  said  a  shrill  voice  as  he  knocked  at  the  door. 
Opening  it  we  found  ourselves  face  to  face  with  Surchen,  the  only 
occupant  of  the  room.  Surchen  did  not  shrink  at  sight  of  us  ai 
David  had  shrunk ;  she  btared  at  us  steadily  across  the  square 
wooden  table  at  which  she  was  sitting. 

The  tailor's  bobbins  and  pincushions  had  been  pushed  to  one 
side,  and  before  Surchen  there  lay  upon  the  boards  of  the  tabic  a 
luminous  heap  of  something  that  shone  like  gold,  only  that  there 
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^as  a  touch  of  red  in  the  yellow.  What  could  it  be?  Some  new 
ort  of  8ilken  thread,  perhaps,  that  was  to  be  wound  upon  the 
►obbins.  It  was  as  soft  and  as  bright  as  silk,  and  it  flowed  over 
Vie  edge  of  the  table  and  waved  gently  in  the  current  of  air 
vbicli  the  opening  of  the  door  had  brought  with  it.  When  we 
2;ot  close  to  the  table  I  saw  what  it  was.  It  was  neither  gold  nor 
silk,  but  it  was  human  hair — ^a  woman's  red-gold  hair — fallen  very 
lately  beneath  the  scissors,  for  it  still  had  upon  it  all  the  gloss  of 
L  ife.  Half  of  it  lay  in  a  tangled  mass ;  the  other  half  had  been 
put  in  order,  and  was  now  being  plaited  up  by  Surchen's  nimble 
fingers. 

*  Where  is  Salome  ? '  I  asked,  as  Ortenegg  did  not  speak.  He 
seemed  unable  to  do  so.  With  wide-open  eyes  he  stood  staring 
at  that  coil  of  hair  on  the  table,  as  though  it  had  been  some 
glittering  golden  snake  that  was  about  to  rise  and  strike  him. 

*  You  have  come  too  late,'  said  Surchen,  sullenly,  and  she 
looked  towards  Ortenegg.  *  Just  twenty-four  hoars  too  late.  It 
nerves  you  right.  Did  I  not  send  word  to  you  that  you  should 
not  let  her  go  ?  Goit  und  die  Welt !  And  two  Sechaera  to  pay 
for  thjB  messenger !  And  how  Vaterle  found  out  that  I  had  sent 
the  note  I  do  not  know.  And  if  it  were  not  that  they  had  kept 
me  locked  up  so  tight  all  these  days ' 

*  Whose  hair  is  that  ? '  asked  Ortenegg,  abruptly  pointing  to 
the  heap  upon  the  table.    There  was  a  look  of  panic  upon  his  face. 

*That  is ,'  began   Surchen,   and  then   she   stopped   and 

glanced  up  at  Ortenegg  with  a  wicked  glance  in  her  eyes. 

*That,'  she  said,  very  deliberately,  *  is  Frau  Blauweiss's  hair.' 

*  Who  is  Frau  Blauweiss  ? ' 

*  The  wife  of  Lammle  Blauweiss.' 

*  You  are  not  speaking  the  truth,'  said  Ortenegg.     *  I  know 
that  hair.     It  is  Salome's.' 

Surchen,  who  had  resumed  the  plaiting  of  the  hair,  merely 
gave  an  impudent  shrug  of  her  shoulders. 

*  Can  jou  deny  it  ? '  asked  Ortenegg. 

*  Deny  what  ? ' 

*  That  that  hair  you  are  plaiting  up  is  the  hair  of  your  sister, 
Salome  Marmorstein  ? ' 

*  You  are  quite  mistaken,*  said  Surchen,  with  her  nose  in  the 
air.    *This  is  not  Salome  Marmorstein's  hair.' 

The  scared  look  on  Ortenegg's  face  turned  to  Lewilderment. 
He  walked  a  little  nearer  to  the  table. 
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*  I  am  not  mistaken/  he  said ;  *  that  is  your  sister's  hair,* 

*  Did  I  ever  say  it  was  not  my  sister's  hair  ? ' 

*  Yes,  you  did ;  you  declared  that  it  was  Krau  Blauweis^h: 

*  And  so  it  is  the  hair  of  Frau  Blauweiss*' 

Surchen  tittered  with  enjoyment.  To  torture  Ortenegg  sees-  • 
to  afford  her  a  kittenish  satisfaction. 

'Will  you  explain,  please,  what  this  means?'  he  said, £  . 
though  his  voice  was  not  loud,  Surchen  looked  into  his  face  c  > 
evidently  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  ear  | 
the  torture  further.  | 

*  It  means,'  she  said,  returning  to  her  sulks,  *  that  there  u : 
more  Salome  Marmorstein,  only  a  Salome  Blauweisa.  Tbejr: 
the  same  person.' 

*  The  same  person  ? '  repeated  Ortenegg,  stupidly. 

*  Yes,  Frau  Blauweiss  is  Salome.  She  was  married  yestenii; 
to  Lammle  Blauweiss.' 

I  looked  at  my  comrade  apprehensively.  There  was  still  tit 
same  stupid  wonder  upon  his  face — no  keen  surprise — no  start :: 
astonishment.    Did  he  not  understand,  or  did  he  not  believe?' 

*  Did  you  say — rMirritd  ? '  he  asked  at  last,  slowlj. 

*  Married  yesterday  in  the  Synagogue  before  the  Kabbi.' 

*I  don't  believe  you,'  said  Ortenegg,  very  quietlj.  'Itiu 
trick.  You  are  trying  to  hide  her  from  me.  Perhaps  she  is  eret 
in  the  next  room.  Salome  ! '  he  called  out,  raising  his  voice  a^i 
then  holding  his  breath  to  listen.  But  there  was  no  moveiwB' 
and  no  reply.  He  strode  past  the  table  and  opened  the  twootLer 
doors  of  the  room.  One  of  them  opened  into  a  smaller  attie-roo^i 
the  other  into  a  store-closet,  littered  with  miscellaneous  articles. 
Surchen  made  no  attempt  to  prevent  him. 

*  You  will  find  a  great  many  broken  chairs  in  there,'  she  it- 
marked,  *  and  a  few  chipped  teacups,  but  you  won't  find  Salome.' 

Ortenegg  shut  the  doors  again  and  returned  to  the  table. 

*What  made  you  say  that  about  Lammle  Blauweiss?'  be 
began.  *  You  must  have  had  some  reason.  Was  it  to  frighten 
me?' 

*  To  frighten  you  ?  '  repeated  Surchen,  scornfully.  *  And  what 
profit  would  your  fright  be  to  me,  pray?  I  don't  see  vh*t 
Oeschdfi  I  should  make  in  frightening  you.  You  asked  a  question 
and  I  answered  it ;  that  is  all.' 

*  But  that  cannot  be  all.     What  you  tell  me  is  not  possible.' 
Instead  of  answering  at  once  Surchen  laid  down  the  plait  of 
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iair,  and,  turning  up  the  edge  of  her  jacket-bodice,  unfastened  a 
jlip  of  paper  which  was  pinned  on  to  the  hem. 

*  You  have  seen  Salome's  writing  before,  have  you  not  ? ' 

*  Yes/ 

*  Is  this  paper  written  by  her  ?  ' 

Ortenegg  took  the  paper  in  his  hand  and  looked  at  it. 

*  Yes,'  he  said  again. 

*  Eead  it.     It  is  for  you.     I  was  to  give  it  to  you.    Perhaps 
that  will  make  you  believe.' 

There  was  a  silence  of  several  minutes.  Ortenegg  stood  so 
still  that  the  paper  did  not  even  rustle  in  his  hand.  There  were 
only  three  lines  to  read,  but  it  took  him  a  long  time.  When  he 
had  finished,  his  expression  was  quite  changed.  He  looked  up 
with  dazed  eyes. 

*  Where  is  your  father  ? '  he  asked.  *  I  should  like  to  speak  to 
him.' 

*  Vaterle  has  gone  to  Romozany  to  buy  skins.  He  will  not  be 
home  till  to-morrow.' 

^  But  he  was  at  home  yesterday,  and  he  allowed  this  thing  to 
happen  ? ' 

*He  didn't  allow  it  to  happen,  he  rnxidt  it  happen.  Salome 
knelt  down  before  him  and  asked  him  to  kill  her  rather  than  give 
her  to  Lammle  Blauweiss,  but  Vaterle  only  shook  his  kaftan  in 
order  to  shake  off  her  hands,  and  when  he  walked  to  the  door  she 
was  dragged  after  him  because  she  would  not  let  go,  and  she  fell 
over  on  her  face  and  made  her  forehead  bleed.' 

*  Then  your  father  doesn't  believe  in  God  ? '  said  Ortenegg, 
still  looking  down  at  the  paper  in  his  hand. 

*  Oh,  yes,  he  believes  in  God — a  great  deal,'  answered  Surchen, 
with  a  pretty  shrug.     *  Why  did  you  think  he  didn't  ? ' 

*  Because  if  he  believed  in  God  he  must  know  that  he  has 
called  Him  falsely  to  witness.  How  can  he  ever  pray  to  Him 
again  ? ' 

Surchen  burst  out  laughing. 

*  Never  pray  to  Him  again !  Why,  I  never  heard  Vaterle  pray 
more  devoutly  than  yesterday.  He  spoke  such  a  beautifid  bless- 
ing over  Salome  before  she  went  to  the  Synagogue  that  I  was  the 
only  person  in  the  room  who  hadn't  tears  in  my  eyes.' 

*  But  he  swore  to  me  by  his  soul's  salvation  that  he  would  hold 
her  for  me  in  trust.' 

*And  you  believed  him?'  was  Surchen's  curt  commentary. 
'But  his  tears,  his  oaths,  his  pmyers?' 
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Surchen  looked  at  him  with  an  air  of  pitying  superiority. 

^It  is  no  wonder  that  we  make  such  Oeackdfte  among  ti» 
Christians/  she  observed  at  last,  ^when  it  needs  but  such  \ 
thinly-limed  twig  to  make  a  bird  sit  fast/ 

*  Then  do  you  mean  that  it  was  all  a  comedy  ? ' 

*  It  doesn't  matter  what  you  call  it  now.' 

^  And  you  say  his  name  is  Lammle  Blauweiss  ?  '  asked  Ortene^ 
in  the  same  mechanical  tone,  while  his  eyes  followed  the  move- 
ment of  Surchen's  fingers  among  the  hair  with  a  sort  of  dreaiDv 
fascination. 

*Yes.' 

*  Who  is  Lammle  Blauweiss  ? ' 

*  One  of  our  neighbours  in  this  house,'  Surchen  explained. 
*  He  deals  in  old  clothes  chiefly,  but  he  does  not  mind  if  other  M 
things  come  in  his  way,  such  as  furniture  or  books  or  old  ironwork, 
or  in  fact  anything.  Vaterle  says  that  he  has  a  great  talent  for 
business,  and  he  never  loses  a  minute  of  time.' 

*  Yes,  I  remember  now,'  said  Ortenegg.  *  I  saw  him  once— in 
this  room.'  He  looked  slowly  round  the  room,  then  returned  to 
watching  Surchen's  fingers. 

He  spoke  so  quietly  that  I  felt  frightened  out  of  my  wits.  It 
would  have  been  infinitely  more  reassuring  to  see  him  break  down 
outright.  There  was  that  in  his  eyes  and  in  the  set  of  his  features 
which  made  me  almost  fear  for  his  reason. 

*  And  this  morning,'  chattered  on  Surchen,  *  they  went  off  io 
his  people  for  a  fortnight,  to  be  out  of  the  way,  as  Vaterle  said— 
Lammle  Blauweiss  and  Salome.' 

*  Lammle  Blauweiss  and  Salome ! '  Ortenegg  broke  into  a 
helpless  laugh,  as  though  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  names 
struck  him  only  in  the  light  of  a  ghastly  joke.  *And  this  man, 
this  Lammle  Blauweiss,  is  as  strict  a  Jew  as  your  father  ? ' 

*  Oott  lond  die  Welt !  That  he  is !  Quite  one  of  the  Orthodox, 
or  Vaterle  would  never  have  chosen  him  for  Salome  ;  though,  io  be 
sure,  when  a  husband  has  to  be  chosen  in  such  a  hurry,  one  has 
to  take  what  there  is,  and  Lammle  Blauweiss  was  the  nearest  at 
hand.' 

Ortenegg  did  not  seem  to  be  listening  any  longer.  He  bad 
taken  up  some  of  the  hair  upon  the  table  and  was  looking  at  it 
narrowly,  feeling  it  critically  between  his  fingers,  as  though  to 
make  sure  of  what  it  was.  He  shuddered,  and  for  an  instant  shut 
his  eyes,  then  laid  it  slowly  down  again  and  turned  to  me. 
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*  Had  we  not  better  be  going  back  now,  Zultowski  ?    I  think 
bliere  is  nothing  more  to  be  done  here.' 

But  Surchen  had  caught  the  glimmer  of  an  opportunity  that 
^was  not  to  be  lost.    Bowed  though  she  was  for  the  moment  by 
tlie  one  great  failure,  her  spirit  was  much  too  elastic  to  be  broken. 
At  this  moment,  when  she  saw  the  man  on  whom  such  hopes  had 
been  built  about  to  pass  out  of  the  room  and  at  the  same  time  out 
of  her  circle  of  vision  for  ever^  Surchen's  business  instincts  rose 
triumphantly  to  the  surface.    It  was  not  in  her  nature  to  cry 
permanently  over  spilt  milk,  however  rich  in  quality  it  might  be 
or  spilt  out  of  however  large  a  jug.    Because  one  big  Oeschdft 
had  £edled,  that  was  no  reason  for  neglecting  more  modest  oppor- 
tunities.   Her  glance  had  followed  Ortenegg's  movement  as  he 
laid  down  the  strand  of  hair.    As  he  lifted  the  latch  of  the  door 
there  was  a  hand  upon  his  arm. 

*  Take  it  with  you,  Herr  Lieutenant,'  she  said.  *  You  would 
like  to  take  it  with  you,  would  you  not  ?  Vaterle  need  not  know. 
How  much  will  you  give  me  for  it  ? '  and,  her  face  all  alight  with 
this  inspiration,  an  eager  sparkle  in  her  brilliant  brown  eyes,  an 
insinuating  smile  upon  her  soft,  red  lips,  Surchen  held  towards 
him  the  tress  of  Salome's  hair,  not  forgetting  either  to  hold  it  so 
that  the  light  should  play  most  becomingly  along  its  golden 
threads. 

Ortenegg  looked  at  her  vacantly  and  passed  out. 

*  Herr  Lieutenant,  name  your  own  price,  Herr  Lieutenant !  * 
was  called  after  us  in  accents  of  heartrending  entreaty. 

I  kept  close  to  Ortenegg  all  the  way  down  the  staircase.  He 
did  not  speak  until  we  were  crossing  the  yard. 

*  So  that  is  over,'  he  said  at  last.  His  voice  was  still  quite 
calm,  but  he  seemed  to  pronounce  the  words  with  difficulty. 

*  Perhaps  it  is  not  true,'  I  feebly  suggested,  quite  against  my 
own  conviction. 

Ortenegg  was  still  holding  the  piece  of  paper  which  Surchen 
had  given  him  crumpled  up  in  his  hand.  He  held  it  out  towards 
me. 

*  It  ia  true,'  he  said.    *  I  feel  that  it  is  true.    Bead  that.' 
There  was  no  beginning  to  the  scrawled  note,  and  there  was 

no  signature  beyond  *  S.'    It  ran  as  follows : — 

*  Surchen  will  tell  you  that  I  could  not  help  myself.  I  am 
not  worthy  of  you.  I  am  a  coward.  Forgive  me  if  I  have  spoilt 
your  Ufe.    I  hope  I  shall  not  live  very  long.' 

'  I  saw  the  man  once,'  Ortenegg  mused  aloud.   '  He  had  an  old 
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skirt  in  one  liand  and  a  birdcage  in  the  other,  and  when  they 
asked  him  to  hold  a  candle  he  said  ^^  Keine  Zeit,^  and  hurried  oat. 
They  said  that  he  never  had  any  time.  Why,'  and  he  almost 
nianaged  to  smile,  ^  he  will  never  have  time  even  to  look  at  her, 
2kiItowski.' 

I  could  not  answer.  I  was  praying  inwardly  that  his  seL'- 
control  might  give  way,  for  I  knew  that  the  later  the  breakdom. 
cfliod^  the  worse  it  wonld  be. 

.  '  But  it  was  good  acting,'  said  Ortenegg,  standing  still  in  the* 
middle  of  the  street,  his  bloodshot  eyes  fixed  in  a  wide-open  stare 
on  the  paving-stones  at  his  feet.  *  It  was  very  good  acting.  What 
a  fool  I  have  been  I  "  In  trust"  he  said,  and  I  believed  hinL  I 
believed  him,  when  I  should  have  believed  my  dream*  She  has- 
gone  back  into  the  dark,  Zultowski.  She  has  gone  back  into  the 
dark — ^for  ever.' 

He  broke  off  suddenly  and  staggered  against  my  arm.    Before 
I  could  support  him  he  was  lying  insensible  upon  the  pavement.  ' 
'•f  •  •■•••  •'  •  •*" 

Three  weeks  later  Ortenegg  was  convalescent.     He  had  gone 
through  an  acute  nervous  fever.    The  inquiries  I  bad  made  in  the 
meantime  resulted,  as  I  never  doubted  they  would,  in  a  complete' 
confirmation  .  of  Surchen's  statement.    Lammle  Blauweisis  and 
Salome  Marmorstein  were  legally  married.     Whether  Berisch 
Marmorstein  had  in  any  way  brought  himself  within  reach  of  the 
law  by  his  broken  promise  I  do  not  know.    Possibly  Ortenegg 
might  have  had  grounds  for  a  legal  complaint.     Of  course  none" 
was  made.    What  would  have  been  the  good  ?     Salome  Blauweiss 
could  never  again  become  Salome  Marmorstein.    Berisch  knew 
very  well  what  he  was  doing.     I  had  not  seen  Salome  again,  and 
I  have  not  come  across  her  since  ;  but,  occasionally,  during  sleejdess^ 
nights  when  my.  fancy  is  unpleasantly  active,  I  am  tormented  by 
the  question  as  to  whether  Frau  Blauweiss  wears  »a  thread  or  a^ 
satin  wig  in  place  of  Her  auburn  hair.  *  As  to  Herr  Blauweiss  I 
have  never,  to  my  knowledge,  set  eyes  upon  him.     Iknowfaim^ 
only  as  the  invisible  and  hurried  individual  whom  Berisch  Mar* 
morstein  apostrophised  from  out  of  th6  storehouse  do6r  on  the 
day  of- his  refusal  of  Ortenegg's  suit.     I  think  of  him  exclusively 
as  the  incarnation  of  the  only  two  words  which  I  ever  heard  from- 
his  unseen  lips,  *  Keine  Zeitl ' 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  one  day  during  the  fit^- 
week  of  Ortenegg's  illness  one  of  my  stable-men,  while  rubbiDg; 
down  To  Ona,  discovered  the  cause  of  her  lameness;    A  horsehair 
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had  been  tied  tightly  round  her  leg,  just  above  the  fetlock,  and  the 
bair  carefully  combed  over  it.  The  strain  had  been  sufficient  to 
paralyse  the  muscles.    The  discovery  was  a  mere  matter  of  chance. 

After  he  had  regained  his  senses  Ortenegg  never  pronounced 
Salome's  name.     Once  only  he  touched  upon  what  had  passed. 

<  Zultowski,'  he  said  to  me,  one  evening,  as  he  sat  in  the  arm- 
chair beside  the  stove,  for  the  evenings  were  cool  already,  *  I  have 
been  puzzling  my  head,  and  I  cannot  come  to  any  conclusion.  Is 
it  that  Berisch  Marmorstein  is  a  very  bad  man,  or  is  it  only  that 
he  is  a  very  good  Jew  ?  * 

*  He  is  Orthodox,'  I  answered.  *  That  is  the  only  key  I  can 
give  you  to  the  puzzle.  Do  you  remember  our  talk  last  winter 
and  what  I  told  you  ? ' 

*  About  the  weapons  they  use  ?  The  poisoned  arrows  ?  Yes, 
I  remember.'  He  was  silent  for  a  little.  Presently  he  said,  *  I 
have  been  struck  by  one  of  these  arrows.  I  wonder,'  he  added, 
dreamily,  *I  wonder,  Zultowski,  whether  the  wound  will  ever 
heal.' 

If  ever  it  did  heal,  it  was  in  the  shadow  of  the  monastery  that 
healing  came,  for  that  wounded  heart  is  now  covered  by  a  monk's 
habit.  As  soon  as  his  strength  was  sufficiently  restored,  Ortenegg 
went  home  on  leave.  I  never  saw  him  again.  Three  months  later 
he  resigned  his  commission,  and  before  a  year  had  passed  I  got 
the  news  that  Budolph  von  Ortenegg,  the  last  of  his  name,  had 
entered  upon  his  noviciate  in  the  Dominican  monastery  which 
stands  in  the  shades  of  that  same  vast  pine-forest  where  stands 
the  castle  of  his  forefathers* 


THE  END. 
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NOT  to  read  more  of  the  newspapers  than  one  can  avoid  is  the 
chief  relaxation  of  the  holidays.  But  dimly  one  hears  that 
the  wiseacres  of  this  world  have  been  discussing  two  questions : 
whether  (a)  wedlock,  and  (6)  the  weed  are  failures.  If  they  are 
both  failures  it  is  very  hard  on  Man.  As  every  Maori  knows,  Man 
was  originally  alone  in  the  world,  without  Woman.  Not  seeing 
when  he  was  well  o£f  (as  my  Maori  author  has  it),  he  prayed  to 
the  Gods  for  a  helpmate.  The  Gods  bade  the  Sun  many  the 
Echo,  *  and  Woman,  their  beautiful  daughter,  was  born.' 

The  daughter  of  Sunshine  and  Echo  she  came, 
With  a  voice  like  a  song,  with  a  face  like  a  flame, 
With  a  face  like  a  flame  and  a  voice  like  a  song, 
And  happy  was  man,  but  it  was  not  for  long. 

The  questions  of  dress,  of  population,  of  precedence,  of  showing  a 
proper  spirit,  of  not  seeing  what  there  was  to  admire  in  other 
ladies — all  these  and  other  things  he  had  never  thought  of  before 
were  now  added  to  the  *  sad  pageant  of  dmlu's  miseries.'  So  he 
went  to  the  Gods  again,  and  they  sent  him 

A  maiden  so  gentle,  so  kind,  and  so  fair, 
With  a  flower  like  a  star  in  the  night  of  her  hair, 
With  her  eyes  like  the  smoke,  that  were  misty  and  blue, 
With  a  heart  that  was  dreamy  and  tender  and  traa 

This  was  the  Tobacco  Maiden.  She  died ;  Man  burned  her  fidr 
body  solemnly  on  the  funeral  pyre ;  the  smoke  seemed  peculiarly 
fragrant,  and  has  ever  since  comforted  him  greatly  when  Woman 
is  a  little  annoying.     Says  my  Maori  poet, 
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When  tempests  are  over,  and  ended  the  rain. 
And  the  child  of  the  Sunshine  is  sunny  again, 
He  comes  hack  from  his  pipe,  and  once  more  is  at  one 
With  the  changeable  child  of  the  Echo  and  Sun. 

Such  is  the  New  Zealand  legend,  which  makes  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  hoth  Tobacco  and  Marriage  are  failures.  Heaven 
meant  one  to  be  the  complement  of  the  other.  As  to  Marriage 
being  a  failure,  La  Bochefoucauld  settled  the  matter :  ^  There  are 
good,  but  there  are  no  delightful  marriages,'  a  sentiment  other- 
wise expressed  by  St.  Paul.  This  world  is  not  perfect,  but  every- 
thing which  is  not  perfect  is  not  a  failure.  Man  has  tried  it  all 
ways:  Monogamy,  Polygamy,  Polyandry,  Divorce  made  Easy  (in 
Kome  and  Indiana),  the  Thibetan,  British,  Nair,  and  Spartan  , 
expedients,  and  on  the  whole  civilised  man  has  found  the  present 
Institution  work  best.  Advanced  persons  wish  to  try  new  plans. 
They  have  all  been  tried  before,  and  out  of  all  of  them  the  race 
worked  on  towards  monogamy  and  the  modern  family.  Try  again, 
Messieurs  et  Mesdames,  and  your  great-grandchildren,  sick  of  the 
savagery  yov,  pine  for,  will  slink  back  to  the  Holy  Estate  of 
Matrimony.     But  this  is  taking  these  people  too  seriously. 

Talking  of  the  Maoris,  one  is  reminded  of  a  curious  circum- 
stance in  the  manners  of  this  chivalrous  people.  Everyone 
remembers  that  the  Paladins  and  Knights  of  yore  gave  names  to 
their  weapons,  the  Durendal  of  Boland,  the  Hauteclaire  of  Oliver, 
the  Excalibur  of  Arthur,  and  so  forth.  Now  a  settler  in  New 
Zealand  was  lately  in  lack  of  a  stone  to  throw  at  a  dog.  The 
region  in  which  this  need  occurred  was  peculiarly  stoneless,  but 
he  groped  mechanically  in  the  grass,  and  picked  up  a  beautifully 
polished  and  wrought  axe-head  of  jade.  These  weapons  were 
always  much  valued  by  the  natives,  and  are  now  very  rare.  The 
squatter  naturally  did  not  throw  this  stone  at  the  dog ;  he  carried 
it  home,  and  showed  it  to  a  very  old  native  woman.  She  was 
much  excited,  and,  at  once  recognising  the  weapon,  mentioned  its 
original  native  name,  and  the  heroes  who  had  wielded  it  of  yore. 
The  finder  then  learned  that  all  the  better  and  rarer  weapons  of 
the  New-Zealanders  had  possessed  proper  names  of  their  Qwn,  like 
the  swords  of  the  Paladins. 

« 
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The  following  sonnet  is  sent  to  me  with  a  rather  lengthy  Utle, 
which  appears  to  suggest  that  the  author  is  a  follower  and  ad« 
xnirer  of  William  Wordsworth. 

I,INES 

WBirTEN  WITH  A  SLATB  PENCIL  OK  A  WINDOW  OF  THE  DiNIKG  BoOK  AT 
THE  LOWOOD  HOTEI,  WiNPEBMEBE,  WHILE  WAITING  FOB  TEA,  ATTEB 
BEING  PBESENT  AT  TUB  GBASMBBB  SPOBTS  ON  A  YeBT  WeT  DAT,  AND 
IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  A  BECENT  PEBUSAL  OF  *  BELINDA,'  A  NOVEL  BT 
31  IBS  BBOUQHTON. 

How  solemn  is  the  front  of  this  Hotel, 

When  now  the  hills  are  swathed  in  modest  mist, 
And  none  can  speak  of  scenery,  nor  tell 

Of  *  tints  of  amber,'  or  of  *  amethyst/ 
Here  once  thy  daughters,  young  Bomance,  did  dwell, 

Here  Sara  flirted  with  whoever  list, 
Belinda  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well. 

And  Mr.  Ford  played  the  Philologist  I 

Haunted  the  house  is,  and  the  balcony 

Where  that  fond  Matron  knew  her  Lover  near. 

And  here  we  sit,  and  wait  for  tea,  and  sigh. 
While  the  sad  rain  sobs  in  the  sullen  mere. 

And  all  our  hearts  go  forth  into  the  cry. 
Would  that  the  teller  of  the  tale  were  here ! 

•     * 
* 

Talking  of  the  Qrasmere  Sports,  I  regret  that  Longman  s 
Magazine  is  not  illustrated.  The  inexperienced  hand  which 
pens  these  lines  would  otherwise  have  presented  a  sketch  of  the 
light-weight  wrestlers,  drawn  from  the  quick.  Bat  as  that  is 
impossible,  it  may  be  remarked  that  to  see  several  couples  of 
strong  men  waltzing,  in  red  and  blue  ceintures^  while  others  are 
doing  the  high  jump,  and  a  band  plays  mournful  tunes  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  rain,  is  a  solemn  and  elevating  thing, 
never  to  be  forgotten,  nor  unkindly  remembered  by  persons  of 
sensibility.  * 

« 

Various  correspondents  kindly  point  out  slight  but  brilliant 
inaccuracies  in  the  notes  which  have  recently  appeared. ia  the 
Ship.    A  Prelate  writes  on  St.  Augustine's  day  (I  did  not  know 
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that  it  was  usual  to  have  '  a  day '  so  long  ago)  to  say  that  St. 
Augustine  was  not  the  author  of  the  maxim  pecca  foTtiter.  It 
was  Luther  who  said  it,  not  the  amiable  Bishop  of  Hippo.  *  God 
hateth  a  gingerly  sinner/  said  he  who  loved  women,  wine,  and 
song ;  *  Deus  non  facit  salvos  ficte  peccatores ;  esto  peccator,  et 
pecca  fortiter,  sed  fortius  fide  et  gaude  in  Christo.'  The  Bishop 
(not  he  of  Hippo)  adds  that  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  lines 

Ceite  noble  passion 
Se  nourrit  d'illusions. 

But  I  am  not  responsible  for  the  Parisian  printer  who  *  set  up ' 
the  lines  as  I  quoted  them.  As  to  a  baillement  in  the  French 
bailade  in  the  April  number  (penultimate  line  of  first  stanza),  I 
have  it  not  by  me :  the  author,  W.  E.  H.,  may  defend  it.  And, 
as  the  Prelate  remarks,  has  not  an  emancipated  poet  and  painter 
sirng,  apropos  of  French  prosody — 

Dans  la  libre  et  blanche  Albion,  point  de  noa  entravea^ 
Lon  rCy  connatt  aticune  hi  que  Vinstinct  du  son; 
*  Lea  BriUma  jamais  jamais  ne  seront  esdavas,* 
Ce  sont  eux  qui  chantent  ^,  comme  Us  ont  raison  I 

The  author  of  the  paper  on  ^  Literary  Sweating'  discussed  last 
month  also  corrects  an  error.  He  did  not  make  2002.,  but  200Z.  a 
year,  by  his  too  energetic  and  unremunerative  industry.  May  he 
drive  his  cochovs  d^or  to  a  better  market ! 

*     * 
• 

All  persons  who  have  played  at  Intellectual  Games,  with  a  pencil 
and  a  bit  of  paper,  will  wither  at  the  announcement  of  a  new  Intel* 
lectual  (}ame.  It  is  ^  my  own  invention : '  alone  I  did  it,  and  can 
recommend  it  as  more  than  common  tedious  and  destructive  of  the 
happiness  of  nations.  By  this  game  alone  a  company  may  be 
driven  to  bed  an  hour  earlier  than  usual,  and  the  comfort  of 
families  may  be  wrecked  at  the  lowest  possible  figure. 


DiKECTIONS  FOR  PLAYING  THE  NeW  InTELLECIUAL  GaME  OF 

Poets  and  Painters. 

Each  person  being  provided  with  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  pencil, 
which  the  owner  will  never  see  again,  the  dealer  makes  a  nonsense 
rhyme.  An  example  is  here  given,  for  the  instruction  of  country 
gentlemen. 
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Example. 

There  was  an  old  man  of  Toronto, 

And  people  cried  *  Where  has  he  gone  to  ? 

Here's  his  table  and  chair, 

But  where  is  he,  where^ 
This  invisible  man  of  Toronto  ? ' 

When  the  dealer  has  composed  a  gem  of  this  kind,  he  does 
not  show  it,  but  illustrates  it  by  a  drawing.  This  he  circulates 
among  the  company,  and  each  of  them  has  to  make  a  nonsense 
verse  on  the  incident  illustrated  by  the  sketch.  The  worse  jou 
draw,  the  better.  The  dealer  then  repeats  the  true  original 
rhyme,  and  the  others  are  read  aloud  by  the  person  in  the  com- 
pany least  skilled  in  deciphering  handwriting.  A  box  containing 
the  game,  and  rules  for  playing  it,  with  pencils  or  crayons  (lead 
pencils  two  shillings,  coloured  five  shillings)  may  be  obtained  at 
the  office  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  Intellectual  Grames. 

#     • 

Perhaps  the  following  poem  was  suggested  by  Miss  Green- 
away 's  pretty  picture  of  a  little  girl  standing  under  two  tall 
flowering  lilies.    In  any  case  it  illustrates  the  picture  very  well. 

FLEUR'DELYS. 

By  the  path,  on  either  hand, 

Eising  from  the  garden-bed, 
Stately  lilies  once  would  stand. 

Once  would  tower  above  my  head  ; 
Hardly  reached  'twixt  joy  and  dread, 

Held  by  straining  finger-tips. 
These  their  shower  of  gold  would  shed 

(Fairy  gold !)  upon  my  lips. 

Gay  is  yet  the  garden-plot, 

Eich  in  gold  and  ivory. 
Lilies  fresh  and  fine,  but  not — 

Not  the  buds  that  used  to  be ; 
These  are  white  and  feir  to  see. 

These,  to-day,  I  bend  above, — 
Those  were  Queens  that  stooped  to  me 

In  their  languor  and  their  love. 

G.ILT, 
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I^eople  who  have  passed  their  holidays  in  Scotland  have 
probably  heard  a  good  many  Scotch  stories.  One  very  good 
example  I  have  heard,  but  the  Editor  declining  either  to  give  the 
whole  number  up  to  it,  or  to  publish  it  as  a  serial  in  six  numbers, 
I  can  only  oflFer  the  finish  or  dJhuyw&meid : 


« Name  the  Child.' 
*  Mary  Anne ! ' 


Three  others  may  be  stated  in  the  manner  of  Hierocles. 

(I.) 

A  certain  Scotch  millionaire,  seeing  the  Pyramids,  cried, 
*  What  na  fule  sank  his  money  in  yon  ?  '     Yon  is  charming. 

(II.) 

A  sexton  at  Kirkintilloch,  being  intoxicated,  fell  asleep  in  a 
grave.  When  wakened  by  the  bugle  of  a  passing  coach,  he  took 
it  for  the  Last  Trump,  arose,  and  looking  around  said,  *  Ech,  a 
puir  show  for  Kirkintilloch ! '  His  local  patriotism  had  expected 
a  more  populous  assembly  on  this  occasion. 

(III.) 

A  Scot,  being  shown  Niagara,  was  asked  if  he  had  ever  seen 
aught  so  beautiful  and  strange.  He  replied,  *  Weel,  for  bonny, 
I'll  no  say,  but,  eh  mon,  for  giteer,  I  ance  saw  a  peacock  wi'  a 
wooden  leg  at  Peebles.' 


*     • 


A  CJorrespondent  who  has  read  '  Maiwa's  Revenge '  justifies 
Mr.  Quatermain's  account  of  the  two  elephants  who  assisted  a 
wounded  comrade.  Mr.  Quatermain's  veracity  has  been  impugned 
by  thoughtless  critics,  strange  to  the  manners  of  wild  beasts. 
But  my  Correspondent  quotes  from  *  Sport  in  Many  Lands' 
(voL  ii.  p.  248)  a  case  of  a  buffalo  who  interfered  between  a 
wounded  friend  and  the  hunter.     Both  buffaloes  were  bagged. 

My  Correspondent  adds  a  curious  contradictory  instance  in 
which  animals  behaved  *  more  like  Christians '  as  Bill  Sikes  would 
have  said : —  . 

^  At  the  same  time  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  occasionally 
the  very  opposite  treatment  is  accorded  by  animals  to  their 
wounded,  as  the  following  will  show.  In  a  field  close  by  the 
writer's  house  were  grazing  recently  a  dairy  of  about  fifty  cows  of 
the  well-known  "  Ayrshire  "  breed.    These  cows  are,  as  a  rule,  per- 
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fectly  quiet  and  gentle.  One  day,  however,  not  long  ago,  as  the 
cows  were  entering  the  field,  after  the  morning  milking,  in  push- 
ing through  the  rather  narrow  gate,  one  of  them  accidentally 
struck  the  cow  in  front  of  her  a  very  severe  blow  on  the  flank, 
and  from  the  wound  made  by  the  horn  the  blood  literally  poured. 
The  poor  injured  animal  bellowed  loudly  with  pain,  and,  all  at 
once,  the  whole  of  the  unwounded  animals  seemed  to  go  perfectly 
mad.  They  rushed  upon  the  wounded  cow  and  in  a  veiy  few 
minutes  literally  gored  her  to  death.  When  the  writer  saw  the 
carcase  of  the  unfortunate  beast,  there  was  hardly  an  inch  of 
the  hide  that  was  not  perforated  by  the  horns  of  the  assailants. 
When  the  deed  was  accomplished,  the  cows  subsided  into  their 
usual  gentle  and  quiet  condition,  and  have  never  shown  the 
smallest  sign  of  ferocity  since.  The  writer  cannot  pretend  to 
account  for  this  incident ;  he  merely  states  the  /oc^,  which  is 
known  to  many  witnesses,  and  which  is  surely  rather  an  uncommon 
occurrence.' 

Andrew  Laxg. 


The  'Donna.' 


ThB  E ditch  begs  to  acknowledge  the  following  contiibntions.    SabscripUoQS 
received  after  September  9  will  be  entered  in  the  November  number. 
E.  C.  M.  3*.    D.  Greenway  10*.     0.  K.  5#.    J.  F.  L.  T.  G#. 


NOTICE    TO    COBRESPONDKNTS, 


The  Editor  requests  that  his  correspondents  wiU  he  good  enough  to 
write  to  him  ii\forming  him  of  the  subject  of  any  article  they  vsish  to 
offer y  before  sending  the  MS,  A  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  skotdd 
accompany  the  MS,  if  the  writer  wishes  Utobe  returned  in  ease  of  nan* 
acceptance.  The  Editor  can  in  no  case  hold  himself  responsible /or  am^ 
denial  loss.  AU  communications  should  he  addressed  to 
The  Editor  cf  Longman's  Magazine, 

39  Paternoster  Sow,  London,  B.C. 
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